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CHAPTER  I. 


MINES  AND  MINING— GENERAL  REVIEW. 

Primary  Attraction  to  Immigrants — The  Multitude  of  Attendant 
Evils — Mining  in  Spanish  America  and  the  United  States — 
Stimulant  to  Progress — Yield  in  Early  Times— Gold  Fevers- 
Origin  OF  Amalgamation — Order  of  Unfolding  of  Mineral 
Wealth  in  North  America — Kinds  and  Processes  of  Mining — 
Engendering  of  the  Gambling  Spirfc 

Coupled  with  the  pride  of  discovery  and  conquest, 
the  search  for  gold  led  hand  in  hand  to  the  revelation 
of  the  new  world,  and  was  the  key  note  to  Spanish 
performance,  as  well  as  to  many  an  Anglo-Saxon 
adventure.  The  Englishman  moved  slower  but  more 
strongly,  as  shown  in  his  achievements  compared 
with  those  of  the  Spaniard,  The  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  former  was  due  both  to  race  and  occupation, 
which,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  was  agriculture,  while  in 
the  north  the  Spaniard  delighted  in  mines.  The 
difference  in  race  characteristics  are  visibly  displayed 
in  mining,  in  the  relative  backwardness  of  Peru  and 
adjacent  regions,  as  compared  with  the  North  Amer- 
ican Pacific  coast,  which  advanced  in  all  branches  at 
a  pace  that,  v/ithin  a  decade  and  a  half,  transformed 
it  into  a  series  of  flourishing  states.  Men  of  the 
Latin  race,  judging  from  their  past,  would  not  in 
seven  centuries  have  made  the  progress  achieved  by 
Californians  in  fifteen  yearo. 

The  love  of  gold  in  the  hearts  of  men  is  of  trans- 
cendent influence,  above  fanaticism,  or  any  feelings  of 
humanity,  above  love  of  empire  or  patriotism,  above 
family  bonds  or  honor,  overshadowing  all  things 
supernal  or  infernal,  shriveling  into  insignificance  far- 
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reaching  trade  and  grasping  fur  companies,  the  oppo- 
sition of  savages  or  semi-barbarians,  the  lives  of  red 
men,  missionaries,  or  even  rum.  It  here  began  history 
anew. 

The  gold  displayed  by  the  natives  to  the  crews  of 
Columbus  transformed  itself  into  an  ignis  fatuus  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Iberians,  drawing  them  in  hordes 
across  the  sea,  whose  long  dreaded  darkness  and  pic- 
tured monsters  now  faded  before  the  visions  of  gold 
and  silver,  pearls  and  precious  stones  beyond.  From 
the  islands  where  gold  was  first  seen,  they  were 
drawn  in  swift  chase  for  it  over  the  continent. 
Spreading  from  Panamd.  northward,  and  from  Monte- 
zuma's realms  southward,  these  avaricious  gold  hunt- 
ers met  in  many  a  fierce  contest  for  the  spoils.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  harvest  gleaned,  they  seized  upon 
the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to  seek  compensation  for  the 
disappointment,  compelling  them  to  labor  in  the  field, 
or  dig  in  the  ground  for  gold. 

Mining  among  the  aborigines  was  little  understood, 
even  by  the  serai-civilized  Nahuas,  as  shown  by  the 
absence  of  iron  in  their  manufactures,  notwithstand- 
ing the  abundant  deposits  of  ore.  Co[)pcr  was  carved 
out  from  the  compact  vein,  and  hardened  with  alloys 
for  implements.  Tin  was  also  obtained,  and  a  little 
silver,  so  little  as  to  render  it  more  costly  than  gold. 
The  latter  was  almost  wholly  gathered  from  alluvial 
sources,  here  and  in  Central  America.  Northward 
even  this  easy  method  was  ignored,  partly  because 
the  metal  was  little  esteemed.  Nuggets  were  of 
course  picked  up  occasionally,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  ancient  stories  of  gold  mining  in  Now 
Mexico  and  Colorado  should  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
early  Spaniards,  rather  than  to  the  aborigines.  The 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  latter  rests  chiefly  on  the 
fact  that  they  sought  other  minerals,  such  as  copper, 
while  in  California  thsy  had  recourse  to  cinnabar  for 
oniamental  purposes. 

We   ini^ht   almost    imagine  them  as  instinctively 
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shrinking  from  the  evil  lurking  within  the  precious 
metals.  Bitterly  they  had  to  rue  the  time  when 
finally  it  was  uprooted,  to  scatter  death  and  desolation 
throughout  their  land.  The  more  civilized  they  were, 
the  more  they  had  to  suffer.  In  Mexico  and  Central 
America  almost  general  enslavement  resulted,  under 
the  disguise  of  encomiendas  and  conversion,  cloaked 
by  royalty  and  religion.  Thousands  were  driven  from 
their  homes  and  doomed  to  exhausting  labors  in  the 
mines,  so  severe  as  to  quickly  undermine  their  consti- 
tutions, unused  as  they  were  to  such  experiences. 
Hunger  and  the  lash  added  their  quota  to  the  appall- 
ing death  record.  The  crown,  while  pretending  to 
great  mercy  in  the  tenor  of  its  laws,  in  reality  added 
to  their  miseries,  by  the  exaction  of  heavy  royalties, 
and  by  conniving  at  any  outrages  which  brought 
increased  returns. 

In  due  time  even  the  oppressors  began  to  feel  the 
eflFects  of  the  evil  in  its  debasing  influence,  which 
overspread  the  entire  peninsula  and  resulted  in  bring- 
ing about  the  debasement  of  Spain,  from  its  lofty 
preeminence  to  a  minor  power,  torn  by  dissensions, 
deficient  in  industrial  activity,  and  steeped  in  super- 
stition. Mark  the  disturbing  influence  of  emiixrations 
by  gold  seekers,  chosen  from  the  flower  of  manhood, 
and  the  loss  in  bone  and  sinew,  and  capital,  to  the 
communities  whence  they  came.  Gold  hunting  loos- 
ened moral  restraint,  engendered  vice,  and  led  to 
bloodshed,  always  fostering  a  gambling  spirit  with  its 
attendant  tliriftlessness  and  extravagance.  It  was 
the  means  of  consitrningf  to  desolation  larj^e  districts, 
mcludmg  fertile  river  lands,  by  covering  them  with 
hydraulic  debris,  and  of  polluting  streams,  and 
obstructing  navigation  therein. 

These,  and  other  glaring  evils,  as  bred  by  avarice 
and  its  noxious  trahi,  provide  certain  grounds  for  the 
wide  spread  fashion  of  condemning  the  exploitation  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  of  pointing  to  their  small 
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usefulness  as  compared  with  iron  or  copper,  with  coal 
cr  building  stone.  Nevertheless,  gold  and  silver  pos- 
sess their  value  not  only  as  commercial  mediums,  and 
for  numerous  arts  and  industrial  branches,  but  are,  in 
fact,  of  greater  importance  than  most  other  minerals, 
aside  from  the  above  drawbacks.  They  open  outlets 
for  surplus  population,  and  give  impulse  to  trade  and 
industries ;  they  filled  the  northern  wilderness  of 
Mexico  with  bustling  camps  and  towns,  and  devel- 
oped the  country  into  a  series  of  rich  states ;  they 
transformed  tlie  so-called  deserts  of  the  interior 
United  States  into  flourishing  settlements,  built  up 
and  sustained  by  the  workers  and  products  of  the 
mines.  Even  that  most  unpromising  of  sections, 
Nevada,  was  thereby  exalted  to  statehood.  Although 
unsightly  holes,  denuded  hill-sides,  and  uptorn  river- 
beds tell  here  and  there  of  devastation,  yet  fields  and 
gardens  have  sprung  into  bloom  through  their  instru- 
mentality, and  regions  have  been  developed  from  fee- 
ble colonies,  into  populous  and  prosperous  provinces. 

Work  of  such  magnitude  and  general  benefit  pro- 
claim the  might,  as  well  as  usefulness,  of  the  metals. 
But  for  their  aid  California  and  Oregon  might  still 
be  struGfi^lino:  border  colonies,  and  the  vast  interior 
behind  them,  and  north  of  central  Mexico,  would 
have  remained  a  comparative  wilderness,  without  the 
girdle  of  railways  and  connecting  steamship  lines, 
which  link  in  profitable  trade  and  stirrirg  intercourse 
the  eastern  slope  and  Europe  with  Spanish-America, 
Australia,  and  the  Orient,  marking  the  half  century 
leap  forward  of  the  great  republic  in  (onimcrcial  and 
political  importance.  Its  western  empire  1  as,  more- 
over, become  the  cradle  for  an  energetic  and  powerful 
race,  which  is  spreading  abroad  from  oue  end  of  the 
ci)ntinent  to  the  other,  and  beyond  the  ocean,  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  An^rlo-Saxon  culture. 

It  may  be  argued  that  if  left  to  themselves  the 
normal  course  of  events  would  have  brought  about 
similar  results  in  a  more  natural  manner,  and  that  the 
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world  could  well  afford  to  wait  another  half  century 
for  their  accomplishment ;  further,  that  the  toil  and 
enterprise  expended  in  the  search  for  gold,  if  applied 
to  other  pursuits,  would  have  proved  of  greater  value 
to  mankind  as  well  as  to  the  laborer.  But  the  stern 
facts  remain  that  the  condition  of  mundane  affairs 
renders  the  exploitation  of  the  precious  metals  inevi- 
table;  that,  perhaps,  no  other  incentive  could  have 
roused  the  large  mass  of  gold-seekers  to  similar 
efforts ;  and  that  rjost  of  the  evils  alluded  to  apply- 
only  to  the  deceptive  placers,  and  not  to  the  more 
stable  quartz-mining,  which  is  attended  by  no  worse 
phases  than  are  exploitations  for  coal  or  iron,  employs 
a  superior  class  of  workers,  and  sustains  surrounding 
settlements  in  unbroken  prosperity,  besides  contribut- 
ing largely  to  traffic  by  the  transportation  of  ore  and 
material,  to  the  business  of  manufactures  bv  orders 
for  powder  and  costly  machinery,  and  of  merchants 
by  orders  for  supplies.  Gold  mining  being  inevita- 
ble, it  is  better  that  the  labor  required  therefor 
should  be  directed  into  channels  where  such  great 
advantages  may  be  simultaneously  achieved,  as  the 
opening  of  new  regions  sufficiently  remote  not  to  dis- 
turb too  greatly  the  established  order  of  older  settle- 
ments, yet  so  accessible  as  to  offer  relief  to  their  over- 
crowded centres  and  occupations — a  relief  which  can 
hardly  afford  to  wait  a  half  century,  and  one  which 
mankind  will  ever  welcome. 

Gold  mining  was  no  chance  recourse.  The  Span- 
iards have  pursued  the  industry  to  some  extent  since 
ante-Roman  times,  and  could  improve  slightly  upon 
the  washing  methods,  first  in  the  West  Indies  and 
then  in  Darien,  whence  they  rapidly  extended  opera- 
tions southward  and  toward  the  north.  Central 
American  deposits  are  not  very  rich,  however,  and  in 
republican  times  civil  wars  have  checked  their  devel- 
opment, so  that  the  production  has,  on  an  average, 
been  less  than  $400,000  annually,  chiefly  from  Hon- 
duras.    Of  late  it  is  improving  under  the  stimulus  of 
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foreign  capital  and  appliances.  The  average  yield  of 
the  province  of  Pananid  in  colonial  days,  was  about 
$200,000.  Of  far  greater  importance  to  the  Isthmus 
was  the  wealth,  with  its  attendant  traffic,  which  poured 
from  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  especially  from 
Peru,  where  one  hill  alone  yielded  $200,000,000,  ac- 
cording to  La  Vega,  and  whence  shipments  in  the 
seventeenth  century  averaged  $11,000,000  a  year. 

In  Mexico  the  hoarded  treasures  of  Montezuma 
furnished  clues  that,  in  the  fifth  decade  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  silver  lodes 
for  which  the  country  has  been  chiefly  famed,  and 
started  the  first  great  furor  on  the  North  American 
continent. 

Gold  fevers  have  had  their  periodic  visitations 
since  time  immemorial,  wl  a\  Scythians  mined  in  the 
Ural,  and  the  desert  of  Obi  lured  the  dwellers  on  the 
Indus ;  or  when  Ophir,  the  goal  of  Phoenician  trad- 
ers, paled  before  the  splendor  of  Apulio.  The  open- 
ing up  of  America  created  a  revival,  but  it  required 
the  disclosures  of  Cortds  and  Pizarro  to  turn  it  into 
the  violent  epidemic  which  raged  for  centuries,  sus- 
tained by  fresh  discoveries  nortliward  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  by  the  rumors  of  still  richer  lands 
beyond. 

The  first  re.  alt  in  Mexico  was  the  rapid  extension 
of  conquest  and  settlement  north  of  the  lake  valley, 
from  San  Luis  Potosf  and  Guanajuato  over  Zacatecas 
and  Durango  into  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  with  the 
subjugation  or  expulsion  of  the  wild  tribes  which 
hitherto  had  overrun  this  region,  and  threatened  the 
semi-civilized  realms  with  invasion. 

The  world  in  general  received  the  benefit  of  the 
invention  here  of  the  amalgamating  process  in  gold 
and  silver  reduction,  the  economic  value  of  which 
gave  so  wide  a  scope  to  mining  as  greatly  to  expand 
the  field,  and  create  a  revival  by  making  available 
lodes  hitherto  regarded  as  too  poor  for  development. 
Excellent  mining  regulations  were  enacted  under  the 
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supervision  of  a  board  composed  of  miners,  with  bank, 
college,  and  tribunals,  and  with  marked  privileges. 
Their  efforts  gained  for  them  many  concessions,  such 
as  reductions  in  the  royalty  and  in  the  price  of  quick- 
silver as  determined  by  the  crown  monopoly,  and  les- 
sened restrictions  on  general  mining. 

The  result  was  that  the  production  increased  from 
$3,000,000  annually  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
$10,000,000  in  the  following,  and  to  $23,000,000  by 
the  opening  of  the  present  century.  Most  of  the 
metal  came  from  Guanajuato,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and 
Zacatecas.  The  revolution  interposed  a  check  to  this 
development.  Machinery  was  destroyed,  many  mines 
filled  with  water,  and  a  shiftless  system  crept  in  which 
ruined  many  others.  Foreigners  were  called  in,  and 
caused  a  revival,  despite  many  early  failures,  and  the 
interruptions  arising  from  civil  wars,  the  fomenting 
causes  being  the  removal  of  the  partiality  and  re- 
straints of  colonial  days.  Thus  it  was  that  the  pro- 
duction between  1823  51  exceeded  $400,000,000,  of 
which  more  than  one  fourth  was  from  Zacatecas,  the 
states  of  Guanajuato  and  Mexico,  with  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi, Durang  \  and  Jalisco  also  yielding  largely. 
Under  the  firm  rule  of  later  days  the  industry  has 
received  a  further  impulse,  and  Chihuahua  and  Sonora 
swelled  the  returns  so  that  by  1881-2  the  coinage 
roso  to  more  than  $25,000,000.  The  effect  of  the 
large  silver  exports  from  Mexico,  Peru,  and  other 
Spanish  possessions  on  the  trade  and  industries  of  the 
world  was  most  beneficial,  although  the  prices  of  the 
metal  fell  considerably. 

Beyond  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  mining  practically 
ceased  so  far  as  Spanish  exploitation  was  concerned, 
and  consequently  the  extension  of  settlement  received 
a  check.  The  occupation  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia was  prompted  by  political  motives.  The  dis- 
coveries in  Arizona  were  not  then  of  enough  importance 
to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  miners  to  form 
defence  against  the  fierce  Apaches. 
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Centuries  passed,  and  the  northwest  coast,  with  its 
vast  interior,  lay  ahnost  ignored  until  1848,  when  the 
discovery  occurred  in  California  which  set  the  world 
in  a  ferment.  It  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  gold- 
fields  found  before  that  date,  and  the  excitement  was 
correspondingly  intense.  A  series  of  events  ensued, 
of  vast  importance,  turning  social  and  commercial 
currents  into  new  channels,  with  a  shock  that  affected 
almost  every  region  of  the  globe.  A  migration  set 
in  by  sea  and  land  of  such  volume  as  to  bring  into  the 
sparsely  settled  province  within  one  season  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand,  and  lift  it  to 
statehood  without  the  usual  period  of  territorial  pro- 
bation. 

Conditions  were  ripe  for  such  a  movement.  The 
world  had  become  restive  under  the  revolutionary 
turmoils  in  Europe,  and  a  war  of  conquest  in  North 
America.  The  means  for  communication  had  reached 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  the  addition  of  ocean 
steamers,  while  the  fur  trade  of  the  northwest,  and 
the  invasion  here  of  Anglo-Saxons,  had  opened  other 
facilities.  The  excitement  increased,  and  found  s ) 
many  vent-holes  that  it  poured  forth  multitudes  from 
every  quarter,  and  of  every  race  and  color,  even  Malays 
from  the  remote  Pacific  archipelago  joining  with  ne- 
groes and  hitherto  secluded  celestials  in  the  race 
wherein  thousands  succumbed  to  the  dangers  of  the 
sea  and  deserts,  or  to  hardship,  sickness,  and  toil. 
There  were  fascinations  in  mining  life,  with  its  inde- 
pendence and  unconventional  intercourse  with  nature, 
and  its  gilded  incentives  in  the  hope  o^  speedy  enrich- 
ment. It  had  the  tendency,  however,  to  promote 
drinking  and  gambling,  recklessness,  the  shirking  of 
social  responsibilities,  and  unsettled,  roaming  habits. 

These  tendencies  became  io  conspicuous  here  he- 
cause  the  field  differed  from  t.  e  mining  conditions  so 
long  existing  elsewhere.  Hei  were  placers,  or  allu- 
vial mines,  which  were  quickly  e.  ^austed  as  compared 
with  the  permanent  quartz  lode,     of  Mexico.     The 
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small  claim  worked  out,  the  digger  had  to  move  on- 
ward in  search  of  a  new  ground ;  and  these  immigra- 
tions frequently  took  the  form  of  rushes  to  newly 
discovered  districts,  some  rich,  others  meagre  or 
wholly  deceptive.  Almost  any  rumor  suiiiced  to  draw 
a  host  of  credulous  miners  to  a  spot  however  remote, 
distance  indeed  lending  enchantment  to  their  visions, 
and  unscrupulous  traders  or  express  agents  many  a 
time  taking  advantage  thereof  to  start  a  rush  in  their 
own  interest. 

The  mainspring  of  this  unrest  lay  in  the  general 
belief  in  a  mother-lode,  as  the  source  from  which  came 
the  fine  gold  of  the  river  bars  and  banks,  and  this 
appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  the  increasing  coarseness 
of  the  particles  toward  the  head-waters.  The  miners 
loved  the  marvellous,  and  listened  eagerly  to  tlie  ex- 
aggerated stories  told  round  the  camp-fire,  which 
pointed  to  huge  discoveries  that  must  be  made  at  tlie 
fountain-head.  Fired,  moreover,  by  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  they  set  out  upon  their  search,  some  guided 
by  fancy  or  report,  others  content  with  the  smaller 
though  surer  rewards  of  the  bars  and  ravines.  And 
so  within  a  year  California  was  overrun,  even  to  the 
summit  of  the  range,  whence  followed  naturally  the 
exploration  of  the  further  slope,  and  onward. 

The  first  momentous  stir  outside  of  California  oc- 
curred in  Australia,  originally  a  penal  colony,  but 
cince  developed  by  the  gold  discovery  and  other  in- 
fluences into  a  great  empire.  Of  great  importance  in 
this  connection  was  the  disclosure  in  British  Colum- 
bia. Aside  from  the  efforts  of  miners  going  from 
California,  emigrants  on  their  way  thither  and  settlers 
in  different  districts  elsewhere  felt  tempted  to  try  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  As  the  result,  auriferous  indi- 
cations were  found  in  several  directions,  those  of 
Fraser  river  in  1857-8  causing  an  excitement  so  vio- 
lent, though  brief,  as  to  cloud  for  a  while  even  the 
glories  of  California.  Camps  were  deserted,  property 
values  fell,  and  the   people  predicted  that  Victoria 
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would  soon  supplant  San  Francisco  as  the  Pacific 
coast  metropolis.  The  province  gained  by  the  influx 
release  from  its  dependency  on  a  selfish  fur  monopoly ; 
it  was  placed  under  separate  governments,  provided 
with  roads,  the  avenues  for  further  development,  and 
made  so  promment  as  to  be  solicited  to  join  the  Cana- 
dian federation,  tempted  with  the  offer  of  a  transcon- 
tinental railway,  and  other  advantages.  The  first 
rush  of  miners  was  premature,  however,  and  the  con- 
sequent reaction  stamped  the  gold-fields  as  delusive, 
so  that  subsequent  brilliant  disclosures,  as  in  Cariboo, 
attracted  comparatively  few  persons.  Deposits  are  of 
wide  extent  in  this  section,  stretching  from  the  south 
border  to  the  Arctic  sea,  but  as  a  rule  thev  are  not 
rich.  Add  to  this  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  hy- 
perborean labyrinth  of  mountains,  through  which 
supplies  and  machinery  must  be  conveyed,  the  severity 
of  tlie  climate,  which  shortens  the  season,  and  the 
scarcity  of  game,  and  the  causes  for  the  limitation  of 
mining  enterprise  are  evident.  Nevertheless,  the 
province  yielded  $50,000,000  in  twenty  years,  and 
gave  a  lesson  to  the  world  in  deep  placer  operations, 
which  here  received  their  first  scientific  application. 
The  above  obstacles  forbade,  until  recent  years,  the 
entry  of  prospectors  into  nortliern  Alaska. 

The  effect  of  the  Eraser  river  fever  was  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  intermediate  region  between  that 
stream  and  California,  lleturnini;  Oreiionians  accord- 
ingly  struck  the  pick  into  their  own  soil,  and  devel- 
oped a  nuniber  of  districts,  particularly  cist  of  the 
range,  the  production  of  which  reached  $12,000,000  by 
18G7,  though  since  decreased  by  nearly  one  half.  Tho 
richest  portions,  assigned  for  a  time  to  Washington, 
wore  segregated  to  form  the  territory  of  Idaho.  Tho 
placers  here  soon  gave  way  to  quartz-mining,  the  first 
excitement  in  which  occurred  in  1803.  Indian  wars 
supervened,  and  the  cost  of  trafhc  tended  to  brhig 
about  a  long  period  of  dullness.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  decade  a  revival    set  in    that   promises 
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greatly  to  swell  4the  aggregate  yield,  which  in  1890 
was  little  short  of  $100,000,000. 

All  these  revelations  were  surpassed  by  the  treas- 
ures of  Nevada,  which  ranks  next  to  California  in  the 
total  of  its  bullion  product.  Here  the  predominance 
of  silver  was  first  recognized  after  a  long  rejection  of 
the  ore,  in  ignorance  of  its  nature.  Mining  pursuits 
were  based  on  California  experience?,  which  were  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  gold,  and  in  Nevada  and 
most  other  regions  gold  first  presented  itself  to  the 
prospector,  capping  to  a  great  extent  the  principal 
deposits  of  silver.  Hence  the  long  delusion.  The 
lowlands  more  recently  emerged  from  the  ocean,  and 
allrvial  channels,  all  along  Central  America  and 
northward,  display  gold  almost  exclusively.  On  the 
plateaus,  however,  silver  predominates,  as  observed 
in  Mexico.  In  California,  accordinijlv,  the  Sierra 
Nevada  forms  the  border  line  between  the  two  metals, 
gold  prevailing  on  the  western  slope  and  silver  on  the 
east  and  beyond,  into  Colorado,  although  with  occa- 
sional auriferous  deposits.  Further  north  the  dividing 
line  merges  into  the  Rocky  mountains,  as  exhibited 
in  Idaho,  where  gold  increases  in  the  west,  yielding 
SDuiewhat  to  silver  eastward.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  British  Columbia,  although  here  the  silver 
veins  are  narrow.  Nevertheless,  gold  is  more  abun- 
dant in  ¥7"yoming  and  Montana,  in  the  latter  rather 
as  a  heavy  capping,  since  silver  is  of  late  gaining  the 
ascendency. 

In  Nevada  much  expense  and  loss  of  tailings  were 
encountered  before  the  problem  of  silver  reduction 
was  finally  solved.  Few  regions  have  been  subject  to 
such  fluctuations  as  that  which  centered  in  the  famous 
Conistock  lode,  whoee  successive  bonanzas  have 
yielded  over  $300,000,000  within  twenty  years,  the 
output  during;  other  years,  and  from  a  dozen  outlying 
districts,  adding  an  equ^J  amount.  Most  of  the  mines 
wore  owned  in  San  Francisco,  which  thus  became 
enriched  hy  a  lavish  distribution  of  money,  but  suf- 
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fered  from  the  impetus  given  to  the  gambhng  mania 
by  the  establishment  of  stock-boards,  ciiiefly  concerned 
>vith  the  Comstock.  A  large  proportion  of  the  com- 
munity was  impoverished  through  assessments  and 
fluctuations,  the  latter  culminating  at  times  in  disas- 
trous panics,  which  overwhelmed  banks  and  industrial 
enterprise,  and  ruined  many  innocent  people.  Instance 
the  fever  of  excitement  and  the  subsequent  collapse 
caused  by  the  developments  in  Consolidated  Virginia 
and  California  mines,  whose  stock  advanced  from  a 
total  valuationof  $10,000,000  to  $159,000,000  within  a 
brief  period,  and  then  declined  within  a  few  days  to 
about  $50,000,000.  Many  stupendous  enterprises 
and  novel  methods  attended  operations  in  this  section, 

In  Colorado  there  was  tlie  utmost  difficulty  in  ex- 
tracting the  metal  from  the  tenacious  rock  matrix. 
Its  gold  period  lasted  only  a  few  years,  and  in  igno- 
rance of  the  real  wealtli  here  existing,  people  were 
rapidly  abandoning  the  country.  The  experience  of 
Nevada  helped  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  ore,  as 
essentially  silver;  but  it  proved  so  refractory  that 
after  long  and  costly  experiments  the  industry  threat- 
ened to  collapse.  Recourse  to  Europe  brought  meth- 
ods which  solved  the  problem.  Then  a  revival  set  in, 
and  the  product  was  rapidly  augmented  to  nearly 
$30,000,000  in  1882,  of  which  $1G,000,000  was  from 
the  Leadville  district.  The  first  immigration  to  tliis 
state  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Fraser  rive  r 
excitement,  with  similar  results.  The  rush  of  treasure- 
seekers  was  the  largest  that  ever  swe[)t  over  the  ct)n- 
tinent  in  one  season,  stimulated  as  it  was  also  by 
industrial  and  political  disturbances.  Findinir  onlv  a 
small  gold  field  there  disclosed,  and  inexperienced  in 
the  task  of  searching  for  others,  more  than  half  the 
number  turned  back  the  same  year.  The  remainder 
achieved  success  for  themselves  and  the  state. 

The  movements  to  ]\Tontana  followed  that  into 
Idaho,  which  extended  into  the  former  territory,  and 
upon  the  gold  fever  followed  the  silver  excitement  of 
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1866,  the  yield  of  the  two  epochs,  1862-9,  being  over 
$100,000,000.  The  dwindling  of  auriferous  placers 
was  marked  by  an  exodus,  and  a  decline  in  yield 
for  1870-7  to  $45,000,000.  Greater  stability  was 
imparted  by  those  who  stayed  and  reaped  the  advan- 
tages of  the  ensuing  revival. 

In  Wyoming  a  slight  gold  exploitation  served  as  a 
foothold  to  a  few  settlements,  and  her  traffic  was 
increased  by  the  opening  up  of  the  mines  in  the  Black 
hills  in  Colorado.  The  success  of  the  adjoining  terri- 
tories overruled  the  objection  of  the  Mormon  leaders 
to  the  search  for  precious  metals,  as  tending  to 
attract  a  gentile  population.  Several  silver  districts 
were  accordingly  opened,  which  combined  with  rail- 
ways and  transit  to  break  in  upon  the  seclusion,  and 
to  assist  with  their  production  of  $50,000,000,  in  fif- 
teen years,  to  benefit  the  settlements. 

In  New  Mexico  mines  had  been  worked  to  some 
extent  during  the  first  Spanish  occupation,  and  the 
oppression  thereby  imposed  upon  the  natives,  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  taskmasters.  After  its  re-con- 
quest but  few  mines  were  reopened.  In  early  times 
placers  were  found  yielding  as  much  as  $250,CC0a 
year,  but  a  check  was  given  to  extension  by  Indian 
hostilities,  and  the  cost  of  supplies.  Since  operations 
started  afresh,  however,  with  the  aid  of  mills  and 
hydraulic  methods,  the  production  augmented  to 
over  $3,000,000  for  1884,  the  greater  portion  coming 
from  three  counties. 

Arizona  has  ever  had  the  name  of  being  rich  in 
metals,  but  the  dreaded  Apaches,  until  late  years, 
thwarted  all  attempts  to  enter  the  country  and 
develop  mines.  In  one  direction  a  foothold  was 
obtained  for  a  time,  and  thus  was  furnished  material 
for  fascinathig  tales  of  lost  mines  and  golden  hills. 
The  resolute  Anglo-Saxon  did  penetrate  at  last,  how- 
ever, and  by  1865  the  region  was  created  a  territory 
of  the  United  States.  The  lever  of  progress  proved 
to  be  the  Tombstone  bonanza,  which,  in  seven  years, 
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produced  $30,000,000,  or  about  half  of  the  total  for 
the  teiritory.  Other  rich  developments  are  reported, 
and  the  mining  prospects  here  rank  with  the  foremost 
of  Pacific  fields. 

Colorado  leads  in  silver  production,  and,  indeed, 
surpasses  of  late  all  the  states  in  the  amount  of  bul- 
lion, California  standing  third,  although  unapproached 
in  the  yield  of  gold.  Montana  ranks  second,  with  a 
total  output  in  1890  of  $21,000,000,  against  $25,000- 
000  for  Colorado  and  $12,000,000  for  California. 

In  irold  mininix  the  varied  form  of  the  metal  is 
remarkable,  in  flour,  flakes,  threads,  grains,  and  the 
like,  some  confined  to  particular  localities,  as  is  its 
dissemination  in  benches,  bluff's,  and  hills  deposited  in 
successive  and  remote  stages  of  the  river  currents,  or 
lifted  by  convulsions  of  nature.  The  most  peculiar 
sources  are  the  ancient  river-beds,  notably  in  Califor- 
nia and  British  Columbia,  that  once  ran  parallel  to 
the  present  streams,  and  have  been  covered  by  the 
wash  from  the  mountain  slopes,  at  times  to  the  depth 
of  several  hundred  feet.  Such  deposits  are  reached 
by  shafts  and  tunnels.  A  singular  demonstration  of 
the  changes  ov^ertaking  these  beds  is  presented  by  the 
Table  mountain  of  San  Joaquin  valley,  which  consists 
of  the  lava  once  pouring  into  such  an  ancient  river 
bed.  The  banks  for  miles  around  were  gradually 
worn  away  by  the  ejected  waters,  leaving  the  lava 
isolated  and  raised  above  the  valley.  Among  the  , 
debris  washed  upon  the  former  valley  surface  is 
gravel,  massed  in  deep  and  wide  banks,  or  more  or 
less  broken  deposits.  They  are  impregnated  with 
gold,  in  sufticiiMit  quantity  to  make  hydraulic  mining  y 
very  renmnerativc.  The  injury  inflicted  on  river 
navigation  and  on  fiirminij  lands  borderinof  on  streams 
conveying  the  muddy  mining  water,  has  of  late 
brought  a  legal  check  upon  such  operations  in  some 
quarters. 

In  almost  every  territory  are  spots  which  challenge 
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comparison  for  extreme  richness,  such  as  Wood  creek 
in  California,  parts  of  Cariboo  in  British  Columbia, 
and  notably  the  chloride  deposits  in  Nevada,  Colo- 
rado, and  other  quarters.  Some  of  these  have 
yielded  $40,000  per  ton  for  large  quantities,  and  even 
$1G0,000  per  ton,  selling  in  the  crude  state,  as  exca- 
vated, for  $4  per  ounce.  Nuggets,  although  numer- 
ous enough,  have  rarely  been  of  such  a  size  as  to 
enrich  the  finder,  or  become  a  special  object  of  search. 
Silver  has  presented  itself  in  this  isolated  form  in 
many  directions,  notably  Arizona,  and  even  in  British 
Columbia.  The  washed  gold  varies  in  quality  with 
such  regularity  that  its  source  can  generally  be  deter- 
mined by  ex])crts.  Thus  in  California  the  Kern  river 
metal  ranged  as  low  as  60  per  cent,  in  fineness,  while 
that  from  Butte  county  came  within  one  per  cent  of 
absolute  purity.  And  so  in  Colorado,  where  some 
qualities  sold  for  $12  per  ounce,  while  others  realized 
t.^cnty  dollars. 

In  hydraulic  washing  we  behold  the  perfection  of 
economic  alluvial  mining.  Stop  by  step  the  ingenious 
Yankee  overcame  the  successive  obstacles  presented 
to  him  in  California,  the  pan  and  rocker  giving  place 
to  the  tom,  and  the  toni  to  the  sluice,  while  the  lat- 
ter was  sup[)leniented  with  the  pipe,  which  takes  the 
place  of  excavator  and  truck,  and  reduces  the  cost  of 
washing  a  cubic  yard  of  dirt  from  several  dollars  to  a 
fraction  of  a  cent. 

The  result  was  a  revolution  in  mining,  greatly 
enlarging  the  field  and  reviving  the  industry  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  wherever  permitted  by  law. 
Heroin  is  one  of  the  appliances  of  universal  benefit 
invented  by  Calif(^>rnians. 

An  immense  reduction  has  been  secured  also  in 
quartz  mining,  which  first  began,  north  of  Mexico,  at 
Grass  Vallev,  California.  So  crude  were  the  earlier 
methods  that  even  rich  ores  failed  to  j)ay  expenses, 
and  for  vears  nmch  metal  was  lost  in  the  tailings. 
Many  districts  were  abandoned  as  worthless,  as  was 
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the  case  also  in  Colorado  and  other  parts,  owing  to  - 
the  refractory  nature  of  the  ore,  which  called  for  dif- 
ferent treatment  from  that  applicable  to  ordinary 
quartz.  Indeed,  processes  varied  with  every  change 
in  the  ore,  each  superinte  ident  of  a  mine  claiming 
some  secret  specialty.  On  the  Comstock  a  departure 
was  early  made  from  dry  to  wet  crushing,  with  ten- fold 
gain.  The  perseverance  of  certain  experimenters 
overcame  one  obstacle  after  another,  suspended  opera- 
tions were  resumed,  and  the  field  rapidly  enlarged. 
The  Comstock  in  particular,  became  conspicuous  for 
the  magnitude  of  its  operations,  with  huge  pumping 
and  hoisting  machinery  and  immense  mills  and  novel 
reduction  works,  to  which  we  may  add  its  system  of 
crib-timbering,  suggested  by  the  unparalleled  width 
of  its  ore  bodies,  and  proving  a  boon  to  mining  in 
general.  The  appreciation  of  these  ideas  is  shown  in 
the  large  orders  for  niining  machinery  received  at 
San  Francisco,  even  from  abroad,  notwithstanding  its 
greater  cost.  Mexico  is  fast  renewing  the  exploita- 
tion of  abandoned  districts,  with  the  aid  of  such 
methods  and  appliances.  A  lesson  has  also  been 
given  in  the  construction  of  the  Sutro  tunnel,  a  stu- 
pendous enterprise  for  the  drainage  and  cheap  con- 
veyance of  ore  from  the  Comstock  lode,  which  per- 
nuts  the  profitable  reduction  of  an  immense  low-grade 
body  hitherto  passed  over. 

With  the  decline  of  surface  placers  and  the  increase 
of  machinery  for  the  successful  working  of  deeper 
ground,  and  of  poorer  deposits,  the  individual  miner 
has  been  largely  obliged  to  retire  in  favor  of  coopera- 
tive bodies  or  corporations,  or  else  to  engage  as  a 
wage  laborer.  Such  expensive  preliminary  work  as 
ditch  construction,  for  bringing  water  to  placers  and 
mines,  formed  an  intermediate  step  toward  the  change 
in  placing  miners  under  tribute.  The  concentration 
of  efforts  for  the  control  of  lari>;e  undiTtakings  has 
been  l)enelicial  in  so  far  as  to  give  to  the  industry  a 
more  stable  and  scientific  development,  of  more  last- 
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inor  value  to  the  settlements  depending  upon  it,  with 
a  greater  benefit  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  in 
preparing  machinery  and  conveying  ore;  it  has,  also, 
served  to  diminish  the  roaming  tendency,  with  its 
attendant  train  of  ills. 

A  deplorable  feature  connected  with  the  progress 
of  mining  has  been  to  foster  the  spirit  of  gambling  in 
general,  to  the  impoverishment  and  demoralization  of 
large  masses  of  the  community.  Here  has  also  been 
a  shameless  system  of  manipulation  among  mine  own- 
ers and  stock  brokers,  some  'bearing'  the  market 
with  false  insinuations  against  the  quality  or  manage- 
ment of  the  mine,  to  create  a  panic  for  their  own 
benefit ;  others  '  bulling '  it  with  glittering  reports  in 
order  to  induce  credulous  buyers  to  take  worthless 
shares  off  their  hands.  Assessments  are  levied  in 
addition  to  support  a  useless  staff  of  officials,  or  to 
purchase  needless  machinery  in  the  contracts  for 
which  managers  are  interested ;  or  such  exactions  are 
imposed  to  'freeze  out*  poor  stockholders  from  a 
promising  concern.  Where  mines  are  productive  the 
profits  are  mostly  absorbed  in  extravagant  expenses 
for  work  appliances  and  litigation,  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  which  falls  into  the  pockets  of  the  manipula- 
tors, who  control  mills  or  make  arrangement  with 
manufacturers,  lawyers,  and  others.  Non-resident 
owners  carry  away  another  proportion. 

California  has  also  obtained  recognition  for  its 
reforms  and  amplification  of  mining  laws,  or  rather  for 
the  framing  of  a  new  code  cast  in  practical  moulds  by 
men  of  high  common  sense  and  varied  experience,  and 
freed  from  the  incubus  of  time-honored  and  useless 
regulations,  to  become  an  example  for  new  and  reviv- 
ing regions. 

California  has  been  a  foster-mother  in  many  ways, 
to  regions  even  beyond  the  Pacific,  and  not  least  so  in 
sending  forth  the  miners  reared  under  her  wing,  to 
impart  her  experience  by  practical  example. 

C.  K.-.V.    2 
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To  til  is  mission  they  have  been  driven  partly  by 
glowing  reports,  and  visions  of  a  mother  lode,  partly 
by  diminished  profits  in  the  original  field.  As  early 
as  1852  the  average  earnings  of  miners  in  California 
had  fallen  to  two  dollars  a  day,  under  the  large  influx 
of  participants  and  the  lessened  value  of  the  placers. 
In  British  Columbia  the  average  reached  latterly 
barely  more  than  one  dollar.  Deducting  from  these 
sums  the  better  returns  of  the  more  fortunate,  the 
scantiest  means  for  subsistence  was  alone  left  to  the 
majority.  Yet  a  large  proportion  continued  to  strug- 
gle along,  buoyed  by  the  hope  of  stumbling  upon  a 
prize. 

In  their  search  for  new  fields  ar.d  larger  gains,  they 
became  unwittingly  pioneers  of  civilization,  opening 
new  regions  not  alone  to  miners  with  the  attendant 
trade  and  traffic,  but  to  other  industrial  classes,  so 
that  upon  the  decline  of  mining,  agriculture  and  man- 
ufactures have  taken  its  place,  or  grown  up  apace  to 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  progress.  This  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  California,  where  mining,  though  still 
productive,  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  culture  of  cereals 
and  fruit.  The  interior  states  are  more  limited  in 
their  outlet  for  agricultural  products,  and  in  their 
facilities  for  manufacture,  and  there  mining  will  longer 
maintain  the  ascendancy.  The  mining  era,  indeed, 
has  almost  an  endless  prospect,  so  far  as  hydraulic 
and  quartz  mining  are  concerned,  which,  under  the 
constantly  cheapening  processes  of  extraction,  are 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing  in  extent  and 
importance. 

The  more  useful  metals  are  found  throughout  all 
this  region  in  abundance,  and  will  provide,  in  duo 
time,  a  frame-work  for  growing  manufactures,  which 
are  so  far  in  their  incipiency,  and  depend  largely  on 
imported  raw  materials.  England  still  demonstrates 
that  the  most  solid  foundation  for  industrial  develop- 
ment lies  in  the  possession  of  iron   and   coal ;  but 
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England  has  the  advantage  of  cheap  labor  and  ready 
accessibility  for  traffic,  in  raw  and  finished  material, 
together  with  tributary  colonies  which  assure  a  large 
and  permanent  market.  These  facilities  are  lacking 
in  the  Pacific  domain,  though  they  possess  abundant 
resources.  We  are  hampered  here,  moreover,  by 
iniquitous  railway  manipulation,  which,  by  unjust 
discrimination  and  monopolization,  crush  to  death 
many  otherwise  valuable  manufacturing  and  mining 
developments. 

The  dividing  line  between  gold  and  silver  deposits 
in  California  marks  also,  in  a  measure,  the  line 
between  other  groups.  Thus  quicksilver,  coal,  sul- 
phur, and  other  substances  are  confined  to  the  west 
range  of  the  great  valley,  while  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Coast  range,  here  known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
contains  the  precious  metals  and  certain  other  mate- 
rials. Elsewhere  the  distinction  is  less  pronounced. 
In  the  Rocky  mountains  the  minerals  are  closely 
intermingled,  but  north  of  the  Columbia  coal  beds, 
occasional  iron  deposits,  with  other  metals,  fringe  the 
ocean  shore,  forming  outcroppings  from  the  Coast 
range,  which  here  approaches  the  sea. 

Iron  exists  in  almost  every  state  from  the  Isthmus 
to  the  Arctic  ocean,  in  some  sections  in  great  abun- 
dance. Several  territories,  like  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Durango,  boast  of  special  iron  mountains.  That  of 
Idaho  contains  the  metal  in  so  pure  a  form  as  to  per- 
mit it  to  be  cast  into  dies  for  stamp-mills.  The  abo- 
rigines failed  to  solve  the  mystery  of  its  production, 
and  the  Spaniards  gave  little  encouragement  to  its 
exploitation,  even  where  presented  in  so  ready  a  form 
as  the  iron  mountain.  In  republican  times  more  de- 
termined efforts  were  made.  Development  in  the 
United  States  has  been  retarded  as  above  mentioned, 
and  restricted  to  a  few  regions  with  little  more  than 
a  local  demand.  Thus  the  deposits  of  Nevada  are 
utterly  overshadowed  by  those  of  Utah  and  Wyoming, 
yet  these  are  respectively  obstructed  by  the  scarcity 
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of  good  coal  and  the  refractory  nature  of  the  ore,  so 
as  to  limit  the  exploitation.  None  of  these  difficulties 
interfere  with  the  abundant  and  excellent  deposits  of 
Colorado,  provided  as  it  also  is  with  good  coking  coal, 
and  the  industry  has  consequently  attained  a  promis- 
ing start. 

Copper  is  likewise  widely  distributed,  and  present- 
ing itself  in  conspicuous  and  compact  masses,  it  was 
mined  by  wild  as  well  as  semi-civilized  Indians,  from 
Alaska  and  Lake  Superior  southward,  and  hardened 
with  alloys  to  answer  the  purposes  of  iron,  to  them  an 
unknown  metal.  Intent  on  other  wealth,  the  Span- 
iards hardly  improved  upon  these  efforts,  confining 
themselves  to  a  few  rich  ore  bodies,  as  in  New  Mex- 
ico. The  latter  have,  together  with  others  in  Arizona, 
been  energetically  taken  in  hand  since  1B55  by  a  more 
enterprising  people,  and  made  to  yield  35,000,000 
pounds  during  the  following  thirtyyears.  Some  work 
has  also  been  done  in  Nevada,  Cfolorado,  and  Utah, 
the  last  having  sent  from  its  northwest  fields  a  thou- 
sand tons  between  1870-83.  In  Wyoming  sev^eral 
districts  have  been  formed,  and  one  company  alone 
produces  five  hundred  tons  a  year.  Idaho  promises 
soon  to  swell  the  total,  and  even  Alaska  displays  lodes 
which  have  attracted  investments.  In  California  this 
industry  has  undergone  several  vicissitudes,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  rise,  decline,  and  revival  of  Copperopolis, 
with  its  special  railway. 

The  copious  admixture  of  lead  with  silver  assures 
almost  limitless  supplies.  The  production  is  liberal  in 
different  quarters,  Utah,  for  instance,  contributing 
about  twenty  thousand  tons  annually  since  1870,  yet 
the  Eureka,  in  Nevada,  and  Leadville,  in  Colorado, 
rank  as  the  j^reatest  lead-producing  districts  in  North 
America.  Tin  exists,  but  is  neglected,  and  Australia 
supplies  most  of  the  demand.  In  Nevada  are  deposits 
of  this  metal,  and  also  of  nickel  and  antimonv,  which 
are  worked.     Mica  is  extracted  in   Utah  and  New 
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Mexico.      Wyoming  produces  plumbago,   graphite, 
and  asbestos. 

In  salt  there  was  a  large  trade  in  ancient  Mexico 
and  southward,  and  the  Spanish  crown  so  appreciated 
the  value  of  the  trade  in  this  commodity  as  to  monop- 
olize the  sale  for  a  long  period.  In  Idaho  1,500,000 
pounds  were  extracted  from  one  spring  in  1880. 
Similar  springs  in  Colorado  have  been  abandoned 
through  railway  importation.  Nevada  has  reaped 
benefit  from  her  soda  and  borax  fields. 

The  seismic  and  volcanic  features  of  the  coast  show 
evidence  in  the  sulphur  deposits  found  in  every  state. 
In  Idaho  the  quality  ranges  as  high  as  eighty-five  per 
cent  in  purity.  In  connection  with  it  a  number  of 
territories  contain  quicksilver,  but  rarely  in  remuner- 
ative form.  In  Mexico  it  was  long  suppressed  by  the 
crown  monopoly,  and  when  finally  worked  proved  to 
be  of  little  value.  In  California,  however,  exists  the 
richest  mine  in  the  world,  with  several  of  minor  im- 
portance, the  control  of  which  exerts  no  little  influence 
over  mhiing  in  general. 

Superior  to  all  these  in  value  is  coal,  the  companion 
of  iron,  and  which  is  present  to  add  to  the  wealth  of 
nearly  every  state.  Yet  CaHfomia,  whose  traffic  and 
industrial  aspirations  demand  it  most,  has  compara- 
tively little,  and  obtains  her  supply  from  Washington 
territory  and  British  Columbia,  as  well  as  from  Aus- 
tralia and  England.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Utah, 
which  is  largely  supplied  from  the  several  large  mines 
of  Wyoming.  In  Colorado  the  fine  coking  coal 
swelled  the  output  to  $6,000,000  in  1886.  Vancouver 
island  exports  to  San  Francisco  alone  over  300,000 
tons,  owing  to  her  shipping  facilities  and  the  quality 
of  the  beds.  The  fault  with  deposits  elsewhere  is 
partly  in  th^ir  inferiority,  but  chiefly  in  their  narrow 
seams.  Petroleum  is  beginning  to  receive  attention 
in  several  quarters,  and  one  district  in  California  is 
already  deriving  a  considerable  revenue  from  it. 

Lime,  marble,  and  other  building  material  form  a 
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Bource  of  considerable  income  in  several  sections. 
Even  precious  stones  are  soughtfSSfThe  chalchihuite 
and  other  treasured  varieties  of  ancient  Mexico  de- 
luded the  conquerors  awhile  before  sinking  into 
neglect.  Honduras  prides  herself  upon  opals;  New 
Mexico  yields  turquoises;  Montana  displays  a  great 
number  of  stones,  notably  moss  agates  and  amethysts; 
fine  crystals  and  pebbles  are  found  in  California  and 
elsewhere,  and  Colorado  boasts  of  one  of  the  few  jet 
mines  in  the  world.  In  its  southwest  corner  have 
been  found  a  few  rare  stones,  sufficient  to  give  color 
to  the  great  diamond-field  swindle  of  a  decade  ago, 
from  which  the  public  were  saved  by  the  opportune 
report  of  official  geologists. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  SHARON.  ;•- 

Men  of  the  New  Hesperian  Garden — Ancestry  and  Edpcation  of 
William  Sharon— Study  of  Law — Operations  in  San  Francisco- 
Marriage— Family— Death  OF  Mrs  Sharon — Relations  with  Ral- 
ston—On     THE     COMSTOCK — BaNK     OF    CALIFORNIA — In     THE     UNITED 

States  Senate— Death— Frederick  W.  Sharon— Francis  G.  New- 
lands. 


The  cause  and  effect  of  the  important  events  of  a 
community  form  the  subject-matter  of  history,  and, 
so  far  as  such  events  are  inspired  or  influenced  by  its 
individual  members,  the  history  of  such  individuals 
becomes  an  important  part  of  and  essential  to  the  true 
history  of  the  community.  As  the  history  of  a  war 
or  of  a  military  campaign  is  chronicled  not  by  its  re- 
sults, but  by  the  qualities,  plans,  and  movements  of 
its  leaders,  so  is  it  with  the  civil  history  of  a  people. 
The  great  events  of  the  period,  and  the  impulses,  in- 
telligence, and  action  of  the  chief  actors  in  those 
events  are  what  constitute  civil  history. 

California  and  especially  San  Francisco  have  formed 
no  insignificant  part  of  the  history  of  the  United  States 
during  the  past  thirty-five  years.  Far  removed  from 
the  other  populous  and  enterprising  regions  of  the 
country,  California  might,  under  other  than  its  pecu- 
liar conditions,  have  repeated  the  slower  and  less  ro- 
mantic growth  and  history  of  all  new  sections. 

But,  as  the  theatre  of  action  growing  out  of  the 
marvellous  production  of  precious  metals  in  tliis  and 
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adjacent  stttes  and  territories,  and  of  the  commercial 
advantages  which  San  Francisco  possessed  in  relation 
to  the  trade  with  the  Pacific  regions,  the  events  of 
those  thirty-five  years  compose  a  history  whose  im- 
portance has  been  felt,  not  alone  on  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, nor  limited  even  to  the  nation  of  which  this 
state  and  city  are  a  part,  but  the  uttermost  limit  of 
commerce  and  civilization  have  thrilled  under  the 
electric  movements  of  tL^  Pacific  coast  and  of  its  ac- 
tive, energetic  men. 

The  expanded  financial  conditions  of  the  world,  the 
gigantic  enterprises  that  have  been  achieved,  the  ac- 
cumulations of  private  capital  that  have  had  no  equal 
in  historic  tin  ,  >''  '^  increase  in  the  demand  for  and 
the  compensatio  labor,  and  many  of  the  greatest 

advances  in  physics :  science  owe  their  origin  and  suc- 
cess to  the  events  and  to  the  men  who  have  directed 
the  events  of  this  hesperian  garden  of  the  continent. 

To  no  one  man  exclusively  belongs  the  claim  of  this 
generalship  of  afiairs.  There  have  been  here  many 
and  varied  fields  of  operation,  and  many  able  and  rec- 
ognized leaders.  Some  still  live  and  are  potential 
guides  of  practical  affairs,  and  some  have  fallen,  leav- 
ing behind  them  records  of  achievement  and  victory, 
and  a  developed  campaign  for  others  to  perfect. 

Among  the  bravest,  most  intelligent,  and  unwaver- 
inor  of  those  whose  names  and  deeds  are  woven  in  the 
warp  and  woof  of  California  history,  the  name  of 
William  Sharon  is  indelibly  fixed — none  more  con- 
spicuously, none  more  indispensably. 

He  Was  born  January  9,  1821,  at  the  town  of  Smith- 
field,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  That  state,  then  almost 
the  western  verge  of  civilization,  was  distant  more 
than  half  a  month's  journey  from  the  Atlantic,  though 
now  it  is  reached  in  less  than  twenty  hours.  Not  a 
line  of  railroad  had  been  built  in  the  United  States. 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  had  just  then  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  union,  were  the  only  other  western 
states ;  and  the  three  together  had  not  a  population 
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greater  than  about  one  half  the  present  population  of 
California.  But  it  was  a  hardy  and  courageous  peo- 
ple, experienced  in  the  events  of  border  life  along  that 
meridian  line  from  which  the  savage  sullenly  withdrew 
to  tlie  remoter  west. 

Pennsylvania,  being  the  adjacent  eastern  state, 
supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  early  population  of 
Ohio.  Among  those  who  had  migrated  from  that 
region  were  the  ancestors  of  Mr  Sharon's  parents. 
Those  on  the  paternal  side  were  not  of  quaker  line- 
age, as  has  been  generally  supposed,  but  were  de- 
scendants of  that  sturdy  race  of  Scotch  settlers  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  familiarly 
termed  the  Scotch-Irish — a  race  which  for  character- 
istics of  sturdiness,  integrity,  and  patriotic  ardor 
stands  unrivalled  in  America.  One  William  Sharon, 
a  well-to-do  farmer  from  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  stern, 
rigid  dissenter,  and  a  man  of  no  mean  ability,  was 
among  the  early  Ulster  planters.  His  eldest  son, 
James,  married  early  in  life  Eleanor  Finley.  Like 
many  others  of  the  Scotch-Irish  in  Ulster,  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  home  of  their  adoption.  There 
were  no  ancestral  ties  which  bound  them  in  fealty 
thereto,  and  when  the  invitation  came  from  the  New 
World,  they  were  not  loatli  to  leave.  Although  a 
few  settled  in  New  England  and  New  York,  the 
great  majority  went  into  Pennsylvania,  the  laws  of 
that  province  granting  greater  privileges  than  any  of 
the  other  colonies.  James  Sharon,  with  his  wife  and 
their  sons,  Hugh  pnd  William,  located  in  the  Cum- 
berland valley,  not  far  from  the  North  or  Blue  moun- 
tains, in  1737. 

William  Sharon,  whose  wife  was  Margaret  Cham- 
bers, died  March  2,  1751,  leaving  seven  children — five 
daughters  and  two  sons.  The  eldest  daughter,  Isa- 
bel, married  a  Calhoun,  and  from  them  descended  the 
South  Carolina  nullifier,  John  Caldwell  Calhoun. 
The  younger  son,  William,  resided  in  \vhat  is  now 
Fermanagh  township,  Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvania. 
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It  was  at  Ills  house  the  men  of  that  locality  met  in 
1776,  when  the  company  of  Captain  John  Hamilton 
was  raised,  and  in  which  William  served  as  ensign, 
doing  duty  upon  the  frontiers.  It  was  here  also  that 
the  backwoodsmen  organized  themselves  for  defence 
against  the  British  and  their  Indian  allies,  who  were 
threatening  the  West  Branch  valley. 

Hugh  Sharon,  the  son  of  James  and  brother  of 
the  first-named  William,  settled   north  of  the  Kit- 
tatinny  or  Blue  mountains,  where  he  became  a  highly 
prominent  pioneer.     Of  his  children   we  have  only 
the  record  of  his  son  Samuel.     He  was  a  patriot  of 
the  revolution,  serving  as  lieutenant  of  a  company 
of  associators,  who  were  in  active  service  in  the  New 
Jersey  campaign  of  177G.      He  was  also  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  many  years.     His  wife  was  Sarah  Rus- 
sell, and   to    them  were    born   four  sons  and  three 
daughters.     The  eldest  son,  James  Russell  Sharon, 
born  in  1776,  wap  a  presbyterian  minister  of  promi- 
nence, and,  for  a  period  of  almost  thirty-six  years, 
ending  with  his  life  in  1843,  was  the  pastor  of  the  old 
Paxtang  church,  one  of  the  landmarks   of  Scotch- 
Irish  settlement  in  Pennsylvania.     He  was  a  man  of 
eminent  piety,  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  congrega- 
tion, and  was  univ«^rsally  respected  for  the  purity  of 
his  faith  and  the  integrity  of  his   moral  character. 
The  historian  of  this  church  quotes  the  recollections 
of  a  friend  of  the  devoted  minister,  who  says:  "The 
tall,  lank  figure  of  Mr  Sharon  was  one  of  the  fixtures 
and  features  of  Paxtang.     His  soft,  white,  delicate 
skin,  blue   eyes,  dark  hair,  narrow  chest — ^his    soft, 
weak,  but  clear  voice,   hacking  cough,  etc.,  marked 
him  as  one  short  for  this  world.     Yet  he  was  punc- 
tual in  his  duties,  preached  good,  sensible  sermons,  at- 
tended  all  the  christenings,  marriages,  and  funerals. 
With  all  odds  against  him,  he  lived  his  threescore 
and  ten,  and  at  last  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  ripe 
for  the  harvest,  with  eternal  sunshine  on  his  head. " 
Samuel,  the  next  brother  in  age  to  James  Russell, 
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married  Sarah  Davis,  a  daughter  of  Joshua  Davis. 
This  family  were  connected  with  the  Lincolns,  Mrs 
Davis  being  a  Lincoln — a  cousin  of  President  Lin- 
coln's grandfather.  Kobert,  the  third  brother  of 
James  Russell,  died  young.  William,  the  youngest 
brother,  was  a  prominent  personage.  He  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1830,  and 
was  reelected  in  1831, 1832, 1833,  and  again  in  1851. 

The  great-grandfather  of  Senator  Sharon  was  James 
Sharon,  the  son  of  William  Sharon  and  Margaret 
Chambers,  the  last-named  William  being  the  grand- 
son of  the  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  farmer  of  the  same 
name  who  settled  in  Ulster,  as  before  stated.  James 
was  an  elder  in  the  presbyterian  church,  and  was  also 
a  revolutionary  patriot.  He  was  an  active  partisan, 
and  commanded  a  company  of  Cumberland  county 
associators  in  the  campaign  around  Philadelphia  in 
September  1777.  He  had,  among  other  children, 
Hugh,  James,  and  William,  the  latter  being  the  grand- 
father of  the  senator.  Hugh  and  William  inherited 
their  father's  several  tracts  of  land  in  Fermanagh 
township,  Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvania,  whither  he, 
James  Sharon,  had  removed  upon  the  death  of  his 
father.  This  land  was  sold  in  1793,  previous  to  which 
time  James'  son  William  had  removed  to  western 
Pennsylvania.  Before  leaving  for  that  locality,  he 
married  Mrs  Sarah  Whitaker,  a  daughter  of  George 
Smiley,  of  the  Juniata  valley.  They  reared  a  family 
of  four  sons,  James,  William,  Smiley,  and  John,  who 
were  all  born  in  western  Pennsylvania.  In  1798  they 
left  Pennsylvania  and  settled  in  West  Virginia.  They 
remained  there  several  years,  and  about  the  year  1802 
removed  to  Wells  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio, 
near  the  town  of  Smithfield,  where  the  parents  re- 
sided until  their  death. 

William,  the  second  son  and  the  father  of  Senator 
Sharon,  was  born  in  1793.  He  married  Susan  Kirk, 
who  was  a  Quakeress  of  Scotch  descent,  an  intelligent, 
kind-hearted  woman,  and  very  proud  of  her  children. 
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As  she  died  very  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  last 
child,  her  children  were  left  at  tender  years  in  their 
father's  care.  Althou^^h  his  mother  was  a  presbvte- 
rian,  he  was  of  the  universalist  faith.  In  temptra- 
ment  he  was  grave,  strong,  and  determined,  but  withal 
of  a  kindly  disposition.  He  was  affectionate  in  his 
family  relations,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  his  mother, 
of  whom  he  delighted  to  speak  at  all  times.  He  was 
politic  and  shrewd  in  his  business  transactions,  and  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  by  industry  and  frugality, 
ama>5sed  quite  a  competency.  From  1817  to  1844  he 
conducted  a  tannery,  after  which  he  devoted  hiuiself 
to  farming.  His  great  integrity  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose earned  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  neighbors  and 
associates.  For  twenty  years  he  was  justice  of  the 
peace  of  Smithfield  township,  and  from  1865  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1875,  having  reached  the  ripe  old 
age  of  eighty-three  3' ears,  he  was  a  director  of  the  First 
National  bank  of  Smithfield.  Seven  children  were  the 
issue  of  his  marriage  with  Susan  Kirk,  four  sons,  John, 
William,  Lewis,  and  Smiley,  and  three  daughters, 
Mary  Ann,  Sarah,  and  Susan. 

William  Sharon,  the  son,  was  about  twelve  j'^ears 
old  when  his  mother  died,  and  in  Ohio,  between  or- 
ganized and  unorganized  humanity,  was  the  field  of 
development  of  the  acuteness  and  strong  will  in  the 
early  j'^ears  of  the  youth  whose  destiny  was  to  achieve 
his  triumph  and  find  his  last  resting-place  at  the  very 
ultimate  western  limit  of  that  terra  incognita  upon 
whose  eastern  boundary  he  had  been  born.  Small 
and  slender  in  stature,  nervous  in  organization  and 
temperament,  imaginative  and  vivid  in  emotion,  per- 
severing and  resolute  in  will,  he  possessed  the  very 
best  physical  and  mental  qualities  likely  to  develop 
the  ambitious,  enterprising,  and  successful  man.  To 
a  jjreat  extent,  his  force  of  character  was  inherited 
from  his  father,  but  was  broadened  and  developed  in 
after  life  by  the  nature  of  the  pursuits  and  struggles 
in  which  he  was  engaged. 
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As  a  boy  he  was  a  leader  among  his  mates,  but  his 
individuahty  was  too  pronounced  to  make  him  very 
popular.  He  was  pugnacious,  aggressive,  and  self- 
assertive,  though  more  in  action  than  speech.  Al- 
though his  boyhood's  surroundings  were  mainly  such 
as  pertain  to  the  industrial  and  material  advancement 
of  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  community,  young 
Sharon,  being  more  fond  of  study  than  of  play,  found 
time  and  opportunity  to  acquire  a  good  scholarly  edu- 
cation, and  to  train  his  mental  powers  for  a  wider  field 
than  that  of  his  frontier  birthplace.  He  received  a 
common-school  education  until  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  then  entered  Athens  college,  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Harrison.  His  father,  being  un- 
able at  that  time  to  provide  him  with  money  for  his 
collegiate  expenses,  gave  him  the  use  of  a  small  farm 
to  cultivate  on  his  own  account,  and  from  the  profits 
of  which  he  was  to  bear  the  cost  of  his  college  educa- 
tion. This  William  tilled,  working  at  the  plough  during 
his  spare  hours.  In  this  manner  he  paid  his  way 
without  other  aid,  and  coincidently  with  his  mental 
development  he  "was  acquiring  a  physical  strength 
which  was  mark?  J  in  after  life,  and  which  carried  him 
safely  through  long  periods  of  excitement  and  mental 
strain.  He  applied  himself  closely  to  his  studies  at 
college,  was  a  ready  debater,  and  fully  able  to  cope 
with  his  fellow-students;  but  circumstances  prevented 
him  from  completing  his  college  course. 

After  leaving  college  he  returned  to  Jefferson 
county,  and  for  a  short  time  gave  his  attention  to 
farming.  But  this  life  waa  distasteful  to  him.  He 
had  fastened  his  hopes  upon  the  legal  profession,  and 
as  a  student  of  the  law  entered  the  office  of  Ed- 
win M.  Stanton,  then  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar 
in  the  town  of  Steubenville,  and  afterward  secretary 
of  war  under  President  Lincoln.  He  applied  himself 
diligently  to  this  n, »v  study.  He  familiarized  himself 
with  the  philosophy  and  history  of  the  law,  and  the 
causes  from  which  legal  principles  had  from  age  to  age 
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developed  into  guides  and  rules  of  human  conduct, 
and  into  forms  and  systems  of  enlightened  govern- 
ment. He  read  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  and  learned 
the  philosophy  of  the  Koman  law  by  making  himself 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
Latin  race.  In  like  manner  he  studied,  as  became  a 
student,  the  origin,  principles,  and  growth  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  and  the  progress  of  English  gov- 
ernment. History,  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  philosophers  and  poets,  were  his  delight.  In 
due  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  Steubenville  bar,  but 
his  health  weakened  under  the  strain  of  close  confine- 
ment and  mental  action,  and  he  was  compelled  to  rest 
from  intellectual  labor. 

Finding  a  change  of  occupation  an  imperative  ne- 
cessity, he  engaged  in  merchandising  on  the  Ohio 
river  As  this  proved  to  be  an  unprofitable  venture, 
and  his  poor  health  continuing,  he  again  turned  his 
face  to  his  old  home  on  the  farm,  where  he  remained 
until  he  recovered  his  bodily  vigor  and  strength.  But 
longing  for  an  opportunity  to  use  his  abilities  in  the 
more  ambitious  arena  of  the  legal  profession,  he  mi- 
grated to  St  Louis,  Missouri,  a  city  which  during  his 
lifetime  had  grown  from  a  mere  trading-post  to  an 
incorporated  municipality  of  about  50,000  inhabitants. 
He  practised  here  for  a  while,  but  an  affection  of  the 
throat,  and  the  lack  of  physical  ability  to  endure  the 
demands  of  study  and  the  confinements  of  sedentary 
life,  again  forced  him  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  hope 
of  distinction  as  a  jurist,  and  to  engage  in  some  other 
pursuit  better  adapted  to  his  organization.  Had  ho 
followed  up  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  would,  with- 
out doubt,  have  become  a  leader  at  the  bar,  for  his 
tdste,  inclination,  and  temperament  were  well  adapted 
to  the  profession. 

His  elder  brother,  Dr  John  K.  Sharon,  had  been 
for  several  years  established  as  a  prominent  merchant 
in  Carrollton,  Green  county,  Illinois.  To  that  place  he 
went,  and  forming  a  partnership  with  his  brother,  he 
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devoted  himself  energetically  to  commercial  business 
and  trading.  To  the  new  sphere  of  action  William 
applied  himself — as  it  was  his  natural  impulse  to  do  in 
every  undertaking — keenly,  energetically,  faithfully. 
He  so  continued  until  the  spring  of  1849,  improving 
in  health  and  experience  and  prospering  financially. 
By  this  time  he  had  accumulated  a  small  capital, 
amounting  to  a  few  thousand  dollars.  He  possessed 
the  faculty  of  making  money,  although  in  those  less 
active  days,  and  in  that  then  sparsely  settled  western 
country,  it  was  more  difficult  to  earn  and  save  than  it 
is  now. 

About  this  time  occurred  the  gold  discoveries  in 
California,  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
and  the  cession  of  the  golden  land  to  the  United 
States.  Gradually  the  news  drifted  east  that  the  riv- 
ers of  the  new  El  Dorado  were  teeming  with  gold,  and 
that  the  few  Americans  who  had  happened  to  be  in 
the  country  were  gathering  the  precious  metal  by  the 
pound,  and  accumulating  fortunes  with  a  rapidity  that 
rivalled  the  fabled  stories  of  old. 

The  hearts  of  the  young  and  striving  men  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  union  thrilled  with  excitement  and  desire 
to  fly  from  the  dull,  plodding  pursuits  of  ordinary  in- 
dustry, to  reap  the  golden  harvest  which  nature  had 
lavishly  spread  along  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  press,  while  it  chronicled  the  facts  of  the 
important  discoveries,  cautioned  the  youth  of  the 
country  against  the  dangers  of  the  fascination.  The 
perils  of  the  journey  by  land  or  sea  were  stripped  of 
romance;  the  hardships  and  toil  attending  the  manual 
labor  of  mining  were  shown  up  in  their  uninviti^  7  re- 
ality; the  possibility  of  sickness,  starvation,  and  •"  :xh, 
in  an  unknown  country  and  among  eager  and  unsym- 
pathetic treasure-hunters,  was  discussed  at  the  domes- 
tic fireside  and  preached  in  the  Sunday  sermon.  It 
^vas  of  no  avail.  The  young,  the  hopeful,  the  ambi- 
tious, the  energetic,  threw  aside  all  fears  when  such  a 
prize  invited  them. 
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By  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  they  surofod 
across  the  continent,  a  moving  army,  whose  line  was 
ahnost  unbroken  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Sacramento 
river. 

Sharon,  then  twenty-eight  years  old,  was  of  the 
ago,  temperament,  and  ambition  to  feel  the  inspiration 
of  the  occasion.  Closing  out  his  business  in  Carroll- 
ton,  and  gathering  together  his  accumulations,  he  and 
ills  friend  and  fellow-townsman,  J.  D.  Fry,  joined  com- 
piuionship,  and  together,  about  the  1st  of  April,  1849, 
fell  into  the  marching  column. 

No  general  commanded  that  army  of  30,000  men, 
no  commissary  provided  its  subsistence,  no  guide  di- 
rected   its   course.      Every    individual  was   his   own 
])rofcector,  his  own  master,  his  own  servant.     Severed 
fVoai  all  established  forms  of  government  and   law, 
simple  and  informal  agreements  pertaining  to  couve- 
niouce  of  travel  and  to  defence  against  savages  were 
independently  adopted  by  the  fractional  parts  of  the 
moving  mass.     Like  youthful  soldiers  newly  enlisted 
and  marciiing  to  the  field  of  battle,  that  army  set 
out  upon  its  four  months'  journey  with  enthusiastic 
hearts,  with  joyous  shout,  and  with  buoyant  hope  of 
success.     A  week's  travel  from  the  outposts  of  organ- 
ized society  revealed  the  practical  difficulties  that  had 
been  undertaken.     The  great  caravan  was  composed  of 
a  thousand,  perhaps  many  thousand,  small  groups  of 
comrades,  each  g»'oup  forming  a  mess  by  itself,  and 
dopjnding  for  sustenance  upon  the  supplies  which  it 
hid  provided  for  the  journey.     These  supplies  had  to 
he  borne  in  wagons  drawn  by  mules,  horses,  or  oxen, 
and  as  grass  for  the  team   was  not  to  be  expected  at 
all  points,  much  of  the  animals'  feed  had  likewise  to 
be  carried.      It  was  with  few  exceptions  a  journey  on 
foot  for  man  as  well  as  beast.     Both  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  an  undertaking,  and  both  soon  felt  its 
effects.      Footsore    and   weary,  the   human    and    the 
brute  travellers  crept  toward  the  setting  sun.     The 
latter  probably  suffered  less  than  the  former,  since  at 
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the  day's  end  the  tired  beast  had  but  to  rest  and  eat, 
or  fast  when  food  was  wanting',  while  his  master  har- 
nessed and  unharnessed  and  tetliered  or  fed  the  team, 
gathered  fuel  and  searched  for  water,  cooked  his  own 
food,  and  kept  dihgent  watch,  during  his  hours  of 
sleep,  against  the  assaults  of  Indians  or  their  theft  of 
his  animals. 

Routes  along  the  zone  of  travel  were  unalterably 
determined  by  the  fording  places  on  the  streams,  by 
the  locality  of  springs  and  their  supply  of  wholesome 
water,  and  by  the  pasturage  to  bo  found. 

It  was  but  a  few  weeks  when  all  the  natural  feed 
within  reach  bad  been  consumed  by  the  advance  por- 
tion of  the  migration.  The  soil  was  ground  into 
powder  by  the  thousands  of  hoofs  and  wheels  that 
passed  over  it,  and  rose  in  clouds  of  impalpable  alka- 
line dust.  In  such  a  suffocating  atmosphere,  men  and 
rattle  alike  suffered  from  impregnati  »n  of  the  lungs 
and  tormenting  thirst.  The  weakly  ones  of  both  grew 
weaker  daily.  It  was  a  test  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest;  one  long,  unceasing,  daily,  nightly  war  with 
nature.  When  the  exhausted  brute  was  no  longer 
capable  of  keeping  the  slow  pace  of  advancement,  he 
was  loosened  and  left  to  die,  and  the  wagon  jetsoned 
of  so  much  of  its  load  as  would  adapt  the  remainder 
to  the  weakness  of  the  survivors.  When  all  had  suc- 
cuujbed,  then  wagon,  tools,  and  such  provisions  as  could 
not  be  carried  upon  the  owner's  back  were  abandoned. 
To  the  sick  and  exhausted  but  little  help  could  be 
given;  and  sympathy  was  almost  smothered  in  the 
thoughts  of  self-preservation  and  in  dreams  of  the 
inevitable.  When  the  fainting  soul  passed  away,  a 
shallow  hole  received  the  body,  and  a  small  mound 
and  a  little  stick  or  piece  of  a  box-cover  marked  the 
spot  where  a  thousand  hopes  lay  buried. 

From  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  arose  retreat 
was  impossible.  Apprehension  of  peril  to  come  caused 
less  timidity  than  did  the  thought  of  retracing  the 
field  of  desolation  that  was  behind. 
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Silently,  almost  sullenly,  those  columns  of  men 
moved  onward,  like  a  glacial  drift  of  destiny,  marking 
an  epoch  in  the  world's  advancement,  leaving  after  it 
a  moraine  of  human  graves,  bleaching  bones  of  cattle, 
and  fragments  of  abandoned  wagons. 

Considering  the  slight  physique  of  Sharon,  and 
the  apparent  inaptitude  of  his  organization  for  manual 
labor,  it  would  have  seemed  a  rash  and  almost  fatal 
expedition  that  he  had  undertaken.  But  it  is  not  the 
giants  in  physical  structure  who  are  most  enduring,  or 
who  achieve  most  in  contests  with  natural  and  moral 
impediments.  His  closely  knit,  sinewy  structure  grew 
into  fibres  of  steel,  and  his  strong  resolution  expanded 
to  an  unflinching,  unconquerable  will.  He  was  un- 
consciously gaining  that  discipline  of  body  and  mind 
which  was  to  make  his  career  and  name  and  the  his- 
tory of  California  and  Nevada  inseparable. 

Having  prepared  at  Carrollton  an  outfit  consisting 
of  mules,  camp  equipage,  and  provisions  for  the  over- 
land journey,  Sharon  and  his  companion  Fry  took 
with  them  three  other  young  men  as  aids,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  St  Louis.  At  that  place  Sharon  invested 
his  limited  capital  in  general  merchandise,  including 
a  frame  building  fitted  for  immediate  erection,  and 
shipped  the  same,  via  New  Orleans  and  Cape  Horn, 
to  San  Francisco. 

From  St  Louis  on  the  eastern  to  St  Joseph  on  the 
western  boundary  of  Missouri  was  the  initiatory 
diaptor  of  the  expedition,  a  training,  hardening  stage, 
prei)aring  mind  and  muscle  for  tlie  greater  eflbrts  be- 
yond. St  Joseph  was  then  tlie  outpost  of  civilized 
settlement  on  that  line  of  latitude.  West  of  it  lay 
tiie  ocean  of  prairie,  mountain,  and  desert  that  sepa- 
rated the  states  of  the  union  from  the  land  of  gold. 
Tlio  voyager  across  that  ocean  was  as  completely 
severed  from  the  home  and  friends  behind  hini  as 
though  he  were  afloat  unon  the  deep.  Between  him 
and  them  no  electric  chord  then  pulsed.  The  whole 
earth,  except  the  spot  on  which  he  might  be  standing. 
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was  to  him  as  silent  and  uneventful  as  the  unknown 
mysteries  of  another  planet. 

Midway  across  this  wild  expanse  the  Rocky  moun- 
tain range  stretched  from  north  to  south,  and  was 
passable  at  but  two  or  three  known  points,  which  had 
been  discovered  by  ancient  fur-trappers,  or  by  military 
exploring  expeditions  a  few  /ears  previously  sent  out 
as  path-finders  to  the  Pacific  by  the  United  States 
government. 

The  peaks  of  that  American  Alps  were  among  the 
clouds  and  hidden  in  almost  perpetual  snow.  Its 
passes  were  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about 
250  miles  west  of  its  summit  v/as  the  Great  Salt  lake, 
upon  whose  borders  the  Mormon  church  had  estab- 
lished its  oligarchy,  under  the  conviction  that  the 
spot  was  most  inaccessible  to  and  least  likely  to  be 
invaded  by  the  probable  movement?  of  American 
emigration. 

Before  leaving  his  home  in  CarroUton,  Sharon  had, 
by  study  of  the  overland  expeditions,  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  practical  routes  of  travel  across  the 
passes  of  the  ^docky  mountains.  Hence,  after  a  few 
days'  journey  with  the  vast  caravan  which  had  made 
St  Joseph  their  point  of  departure,  he  and  Fry  se- 
lected from  their  outfit  a  pair  of  good  saddle-animals, 
and  a  pair  on  which  they  packed  their  necessary  sup- 
plies, and  giving  directions  to  their  wagon  party  to 
continue  with  the  main  body,  and  to  meet  them  at 
the  sink  of  the  Humboldt,  on  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  1,600  miles  away,  diverged  northward 
from  the  slowly  moving  dusty  column,  and  pushed  on 
at  faster  pace  to  the  South  pass,  and  thence  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  In  about  fifty  days  they  had  traversed 
that  1,000  miles  of  distance,  and  without  accident  or 
disagreeable  adventure  had  reached  the  Mormon  city. 
Here  they  remained  a  week  for  rest  and  change  of 
diet,  and  then  moved  on  acro.ss  the  alkaline  plains 
and  by  the  brackish  springs  of  Nevada,  meeting  their 
former  companions  at  the  place  of  api;ointmeut,  and 
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with  them  proceeding  to  the  Carson  river,  whose  pure 
and  refreshing  waters,  flowing  down  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  were  to  the  thirsty  travellers  a 
benison  more  precious  than  the  golden  treasure  held 
in  the  grasp  of  the  giant  mountain  that  frowned  be- 
fore them. 

It  was  the  middle  of  July  when  Sharon  and  his 
little  party  camped  upon  the  border  of  that  stream, 
at  a  point  near  where  is  now  the  entrance  to  the 
Sutro  tunnel. 

Not  a  vestige  of  civilization  or  of  organize'^  human- 
ity was  to  be  seen.  Here  and  there  along  .e  banks 
were  small  rancherfas  of  the  Washoe  tribe  ot  Indians, 
whose  exclusive  possession  no  one  envied,  whose  right 
no  one  disputed. 

In  front  westward  uprose  from  the  very  camping- 
spot  the  mountain  wall  which  he  had  come  2,000 
miles  to  scale,  and  wh/^se  farther  slope  was  furrowed 
with  the  Pactolian  streams  he  had  come  to  seek.  To 
the  northwest,  a  spur  of  the  main  ridge,  along  whose 
southern  base  the  Carson  flowed,  pushed  down  east- 
ward into  the  desert,  and  from  its  crest,  about  five 
miles  distant,  a  sharp  high  peak  marked  its  outline 
upon  the  sky.  This  is  now  Mount  Davidson.  Had 
he  then  been  told  that  on  the  nearer  slope  of  that 
high  peak  there  would,  within  the  succeeding  twenty 
years,  be  standing  a  prosperous  city  of  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  lavishly  sustained  upon  the  wealth  yielded 
1  '  the  rocky  ridge  beneath  their  feet;  that  within 
his  lifetime  a  single  lode  would  there  have  yielded 
and  added  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the  world 
more  than  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  made 
the  Comstock  lode  a  name  never  to  be  forgotten; 
that  upon  and  along  that  mountain  brook  on  which 
he  was  encamped  there  would  be  huge  mills  and  min- 
ing machinery,  employing  thousands  of  men,  and  re- 
ducing daily  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  brought  to  them 
from  the  shafts  of  that  lode  in  long  trains  of  cars  upon 
an  iron  tramway;   and  that  he,  now  but  a  weary, 
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hopeful  immigrant,  would  be  the  moving  genius  of 
that  city's  prosperity,  and  of  the  great  developments 
of  that  lode,  and  the  master  mind  that  owned  and 
carried  on  those  works  of  ore  reduction,  and  that  con- 
structed and  owned  and  operated  that  railroad,  and 
the  one  chosen  by  that  people  to  represent  the  state 
ot  Nevada  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States — he 
would  have  fancied  that  a  dream  was  painting  its 
hallucinations,  or  that  his  travel-worn  body  had  its 
counterpart  in  the  vagaries  of  a  wandering  mind. 

A  few  days'  rest  of  his  party  and  his  animals  sufficed 
to  prepare  for  the  last  stage  of  the  journey,  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Sierra.  The  route  taken  was  by  the  John- 
son pass,  and  thence  down  the  south  fork  of  the 
American  river  to  Placerville,  where  they  arrived  in 
the  latter  part  of  July.  They  found  the  banks  of  the 
river-bed,  and  each  ravine  and  gulch  that  emptied 
into  it,  swarming  with  thousands  of  other  argonauts 
who  were  in  California  at  the  time  of  the  gold  dis- 
covery, or  who  had  subsequently  reached  it  by  the 
quicker  and  less  laborious  route  via  Panamd..  The 
pan  and  the  cradle  rocker  were  the  rude  appliances 
in  use,  and  the  product  of  a  day's  labor  ranged  from 
ten  to  a  thousand  dollars.  The  necessaries  of  life 
brought  fabulous  prices,  ten  times  their  cost  in  the 
Atlantic  states.  Good  order  and  honesty  prevailed, 
and  all  who  labored  were  prosperous.  To  every 
new-comer  it  was  a  marvellous,  exciting  scene.  To 
Sharon,  trained  in  the  school  of  western  plodding  in- 
dustry, and  accustomed  to  its  gradual  results,  it  was 
a  revelation  of  possibilities  to  be  accomplished  by 
human  energy  and  ambition.  He  well  knew  that  his 
own  physique  could  not  endure  the  great  muscular 
labor  and  the  incessant  exposure  to  the  almost  tropical 
heat  which  were  unavoidable  by  the  successful  miner. 
But  he  learned  that,  in  addition  to  the  great  immigra- 
tion with  which  he  had  started  across  the  continent, 
fully  fifty  thousand  more  were  on  their  way  through 
Texas,  by  the  Isthmus,  and  by  Cape  Horn ;  that  those 
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by  sea  were,  at  the  rate  of  almost  a  thousand  a  day, 
reaching  the  Golden  Gate,  and  that  the  little  hide 
and  tallow  trading- post  of  Yerba  Buena  had  in  three 
months'  time  become  a  seaport  of  twenty  thousand 
people,  who  were  actively  busy  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  commercial  emporium,  end  of  future  metropolitan 
importance.  His  intelligent  prescience  foresaw  that 
the  wealth  which  hard  labor  in  the  mines  was  creat- 
ing must  of  necessity  stimulate  a  much  larger  future 
immigration,  and  build  up  at  the  only  good  port  on 
the  Pacific  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  continent. 
San  Francisco  was  therefore  the  field  for  his  effort 
and  for  his  ambition. 

Actuated  by  these  reflections,  he  pushed  on  without 
delay  to  Sacramento,  and  arrived  there  in  August 
1849.  It  contained  at  that  time  about  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  was  the  distributing  point  to  all  the 
then  known  mining  placers.  It  was  a  town  of  canvas 
and  tents,  lumber  for  building  purposes  costing  about 
six  hundred  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  and  obtainable 
only  in  very  limited  quantity. 

Population  was  pouring  in  in  a  ceaseless  stream  by 
day  and  by  night,  and  the  streets  were  alive  with 
groups  of  men  and  trains  of  pack-mules  fitting  out  ex- 
peditions to  the  mines.  The  American  fever  of  real 
estate  speculation  had  broken  out,  and  lots  conve- 
niently situated  for  business  were  increasing  in  value 
at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  cent  a  month. 

Sharon  and  Fry  quickly  sold  at  good  prices  their 
overland  animals  and  outfit,  and  with  the  proceeds 
purchased  a  lot  upon  which  they  constr'icted  a  tent 
house  for  residence  and  business. 

The  goods  shipped  via  Cape  Horn  having  reached 
San  Francisco,  Sharon  made  his  first  visit  to  this 
city  to  receive  and  dispose  of  them.  He  returned 
temporarily  to  Sacramento  with  a  stock  of  merchan- 
dise suited  to  the  local  demand,  and  for  a  few  months 
carried  on  an  active,  prosperous  business  in  mer- 
chandihing  and  real  estate  operations.     The  floods  of 
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winter  and  the  unprotected  situation  of  Sacramento 
determined  him  to  estabhsh  himself  without  further 
delay  in  San  Francisco,  and  to  devote  his  means  and 
abilities  to  real  estate  operations  there. 

San  Francisco  then  was  all  comprised  within  the 
north  half  of  Yerba  B-iena  cove,  to  wit,  from  Tele- 
graph hill  on  the  north  to  California  street  on  the 
south,  and  extending  westward  from   the   beach  at 
Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets   up   the   sloping 
ground  as  far  as  Powell  street.     At  CaHfornia  street, 
and  far  to  the  southward,  long,  high  ridges  of  sand 
hills,  covered  with  scrub-oak  and  manzanita,  stretched 
at  right  angles  to  and  across  the  projected  lines  of 
Dupont,  Kearny,  Montgomery,  and  Sansome  streets, 
and  terminated  at  the  beach  on  the  bay.      Market 
street,  where  the  Palace  and  Grand  hotels  are  now 
standing,  was  the  most  southerly  of  those  ridges,  and 
beyond  it  was  the  narrow,  feverish  swale,  which  under 
some  inspiration  of  irony  had  been  designated  Happy 
valley.      The   Plaza,  as   it  was  then   called — now 
known  as  Portsmouth  square — was  the  centre  of  the 
populous  part  of  the  city,  and  upon  it  stood  the  old 
adobe  Mexican  custom-house,  which  was  being  used 
in  a  like  service  by  Colonel  Collier,  collector  of  customs 
under  the  United  States.     A  few  relics  of  the  former 
residents  under  Mexican  rule,  consisting  of  about  a 
dozen  adobe  dwellings,  were  standing  upon  Montgom- 
ery, Washington,  and    Dupont  streets.      In    every 
direction  within  the  limits  above  mentioned,  an  im- 
provised town,  built  of  every  conceivable  and  avail- 
able material — of  boards   brought  from  Boston  and 
New  York,  of  deck-cabins  from  the  ships  that  brought 
the  boards,  of  brush -wood  cut  from  the  adjacent  hills, 
of  canvas  sails  and  tarpaulins  stretched  upon  skeleton 
frame-work,  and  of  tents  of  all  shapes  and  sizes — fur- 
nished shelter  and  business  conveniences  for  about 
twenty  thousand  busy,  thriving  people.     Two  hun- 
dred vessels  lay  at  anchor  along  and  within  the  line 
of  what  is  now  the  water-front,  and  a  few  had  been 
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run  inland  and  sunk  close  to  the  beach,  where  they 
were  doing  service  as  lodging-houses  or  for  storage  of 
merchandise. 

A  form  of  municipal  government,  patterned  after 
the  Mexican  system,  including  the  offices  of  prefect, 
acalde,  justice  of  the  peace,  town  council,  and  sur- 
veyor, had  been  organized,  and  exercised  authority 
over  public  affairs.  The  demand  for  lots  upon  which 
to  erect  habitations,  as  well  as  the  universal  desire  to 
acquire  ownership  of  real  estate  that  gave  promise  of 
great  future  advancement  in  value,  led  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  surveyed  limits  of  the  town,  by  the  projec- 
tion on  paper  of  the  existing  streets  and  the  sale  at 
auction  of  the  lots  mapped  out. 

Sharon,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  found  himself 
upon  a  field  of  action  to  which  his  nervous,  energetic 
temperament  was  well  adapted.  Here  was  a  commu- 
nity, ninety-five  per  cent  of  whom  were  young  men 
in  the  very  prime  of  life,  who  had  cut  adrift  from  the 
fogy  ism  and  extreme  conservatism  of  the  careful  wise- 
heads  of  home,  and  burning  their  bridges  behind 
them,  had  brought  hither  brawn  and  brain,  and  the 
will  and  courage  to  put  them  to  good  service.  It 
was  a  picture  of  vital  force,  unalloyed  with  weakness, 
unfettered  with  the  shackles  of  poverty.  The  weak 
had  remained  behind  or  had  died  by  the  way. 
Strength  and  activity  were  the  twin  founders  of  the 
new  city. 

Sharon  was  an  acute  observer,  quick  in  judgment 
and  prompt  in  action.  He  was  impressed  by  the 
manifest  energy  and  power  that  were  exhibited  in 
every  direction.  He  declared  his  conviction  of  the 
future  greatness  of  California,  not  alone  as  a  miiiing. 
but  also  as  an  agricultural  state.  He  prophesied  that, 
within  the  lifetime  of  many  of  those  then  here,  San 
Francisco  would  become  one  of  the  most  important 
manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  and 
would  number  its  population  at  a  million,  and  that  be- 
fore many  years  a  railroad  would  span  the  continent. 
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He  at  once  opened  an  office  and  entered  actively 
into  real  estate  operations,  buying  property  judi- 
ciously, and  always  selling  when  he  could  realize  a 
good  "^profit.  In  1850  he  began  to  speculate  in  this 
business  in  partnership  with  Beverly  Miller.  In  185 1 
he  became  associated  with  Henrjr  S.  Fitch  in  the  auc- 
tion and  real  estate  business,  their  copartnership  con- 
tinuing for  about  a  year.  After  that  Mr  Sharon 
carried  on  his  operations  alone.  He  soon  became  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  daring  operators,  and  about 
1862,  when  he  began  speculating  in  mining  stocks,  he 
had  accumulated  a  fortune  of  $150,000.  He  erected 
the  first  building  at  North  Beach,  where  it  was 
thought  the  chief  shipping  interests  of  San  Francisco 
would  be  concentrated. 

California  having  in  November  1849  adopted  a 
state  constitution  and  elected  officers  of  state  govern- 
ment, and  the  state  legislature  having  established  a 
charter  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  under  which  a 
mayor  and  legislative  body  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
people  in  1850,  Sharon,  who  had  become  influential 
in  the  community,  and  had  taken  prominent  part  in 
all  its  public  affairs,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  city 
council,  and  there  performed  his  first  official  duties. 
He  was  not  nominated  by  either  one  of  the  old  par- 
ties, and  made  no  effort  to  secure  the  office,  but  was 
placed  on  the  independent  ticket  by  friends,  and 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

He  was  one  of  the  ablest  dt^  ibers  of  the  city 
council,  upon  which  body  rested  the  labor  and  re- 
sponsibility of  organizing  and  putting  into  practical 
operation  all  the  departments  of  the  new  municipal 
government.  The  work  was  of  an  arduous  nature, 
and  required  the  skill  and  judgment  of  a  superior 
niiad.  Sharon  was  well  fitted  tor  the  task.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  exhibiting  a  clear  insight  into 
tiie  needs  of  the  new  city  government,  and  maintained 
such  a  high  ideal  of  the  rights  of  the  community  that 
he  was  urged  to  stand  for  reelection,  but  his  business 
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affairs  pressed  so  heavily  upon  his  attention  that  he 
decUned  to  permit  his  name  to  be  again  put  before 
the  people. 

His  operations  in  real  estate  had  drawn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  source  of  titles  to  property 
Mas  uncertain,  and  liable  to  lead  to  confusion,  dispute, 
and  possibly  to  serious  trouble.  It  was  uncertain 
whether  San  Francisco  was,  by  right  and  title  de- 
rived from  the  Mexican  government,  vested  with 
ownership  of  lands,  or  whether  under  general  laws  of 
the  United  States  she  had  the  right  to  a  specified 
area,  or  whether,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  California 
had  not  been  admitted  into  the  union,  all  the  muni- 
cipal area  was  public  land,  to  which  the  peaceable 
possessor  might  have  paramount  right.  More  than 
a  thousand  grants  of  lots  had  been  made  by  local 
officials,  and  even  between  them  disputes  of  authority 
to  grant  were  rife. 

As  a  means  of  gaining  light  upon  the  subject, 
Sharon  prepared  and  secured  the  passage  of  an  ordi- 
nance appointing  a  commission  to  ascertain  what 
lands  and  property  belonged  to  the  city,  to  examine 
the  archives  of  the  former  authorities  and  all  other 
available  records  and  laws  relating  to  land  titles,  and 
to  report  to  the  council  of  the  city  the  result  of  such 
investigation,  with  a  history  and  synopsis  of  all 
grants  of  lots  within  the  city  limits,  whether  made 
by  Mexican  or  American  officials.  After  several 
months*  investigation  the  commission  made  a  full 
and  valuable  report.  This  was  the  first  official  pro- 
ceeding relating  to  that  subject,  and  the  data  thus 
obtained  have  been  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  legis- 
lative and  judicial  determination  of  San  Francisco 
titles. 

Sharon  was  of  that  class  of  intelligent  Califor- 
nians  who,  although  drawn  hither  by  the  common 
desire  to  accumulate  wealth,  appreciated  the  impor- 
tance and  advantage  of  systematic  government,  of 
good  order,  and  of  judicious  public  policy.     Hence  he 
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became  not  only  active  in  general  affairs,  but  influen- 
tial as  well.  It  was  through  the  aid  of  such  men 
that  the  machinery  of  political  organization  through- 
out the  state  and  city  was  so  speedily  constructed  and 
so  admirably  set  in  motion.  It  was  through  such 
influence  that  a  hundred  thousand  immigrants,  each 
his  own  commander,  and  each  stimulated  by  the  most 
exciting  of  all  human  purposes  and  expectations,  the 
rapid  acquisition  of  wealth,  had  like  a  myriad  of  ants 
poured  into  this  almost  uninhabited  wilderness,  where 
there  were  neither  established  industries,  nor  roads, 
bridges,  boats,  machinery,  lumber,  farms,  fences,  nor 
liabitations,  excepting  a  few  widely  scattered  adobe 
huts  on  ranchos  near  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  had 
like  magic  and  without  confusion  transformed  the 
scene  into  a  picture  of  every  enterprise  and  improve- 
ment of  modern  civilization,  created  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  made  nature  subservient  to  art  and  indus- 
try, and  organized  government  founded  on  established 
forms  of  law. 

The  millions  of  dollars  which  from  the  mountain 
placers  flowed  monthly  into  San  Francisco  widened 
its  commercial  and  mechanical  industries,  stimulated 
its  growth  and  improvement,  and  rapidly  advanced  the 
value  of  real  estate. 

But  there  were  temptations  and  pitfalls  as  well  as 
prosperity  here.  Gambling  and  dissipations  of  every 
sort  kept  pace  with  increasing  abundance  of  gold, 
and  many  whom  fortune  favored  with  unaccustomed 
abundance  wasted  their  harvest  as  fast  as  it  was 
reaped. 

Sharon  was  not  of  these.  He  was  by  nature,  early 
education,  and  experience  an  enterprising,  prudent, 
resolute  man.  He  had  come  hither  without  habits  of 
dissipation,  and  free  from  those  vices  which  undermine 
the  weak  when  prosperous.  He  confined  his  business 
to  operations  in  real  estate,  and  made  money  steadily. 
Within  two  years  the  population  of  San  Francisco 
had  increased  to  40,000,  and  the  conveniences  and 
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comforts,  even  the  luxuries,  of  life  had  become  part  of 
the  social  system.  Those  newly  arriving  came  almost 
exclusively  by  the  steamers  which,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  made  semi-monthly  trips  to  the  isthmus 
of  Panamd. 

The  immigration  lost  its  exclusively  masculine  char- 
acter. Young  wives  came  with  their  husbands,  and 
middle-aged  fathers  and  mothers  brought  their  chil- 
dren. 

Among  the  families  who  had  thus  come  to  stay 
was  Mr  Murphy,  with  his  wife  and  step-daughter, 
Maria  Malloy,  a  native  of  Quebec,  Canada,  and  daugh- 
ter of  a  noted  ship  captain.  She  was  less  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  of  medium  height,  of  graceful  form,  and 
expressive  features,  of  gentle  nature  and  refined  man- 
ners. 

Sharon  formed  an  attachment  for  her,  and  in  1852 
they  married.  She  died  in  1875,  after  having  borno 
to  her  husband  five  children,  of  whom  but  two  survive, 
Frederick  W.,  aged  thirty,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  col- 
lege, who  was  by  him  made  one  of  the  trustees  of  his 
vast  estate,  and  Florence  E.,  who  in  1880  became  the 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  an  English  baronet. 

Another  daughter,  Clara  A.,  now  deceased,  was 
on  November  20,  1874,  married  to  Francis  G.  New- 
lands,  then  a  rising  young  lawyer,  later  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  distinguished  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  bar.  Mrs  Newlands  died  in  1880,  leaving 
three  children. 

For  eight  years  after  his  marriage  the  prosperity 
of  Sharon  kept  pace  with  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  California,  so  that  when  he  had  been  a  resident  of 
ten  years  he  had  realized  a  moderate  fortune. 

During  that  decade  another  young  man,  with  whom 
Sharon's  future  career  and  fortunes  were  to  be  inti- 
mately associated,  had  come  to  San  Francisco,  and  had 
established  and  prosperously  conducted  one  of  its  early 
and  most  successful  banking  institutions,  William  C. 
Ralston ;  he  had  met  and  married  the  niece  and  ward 
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of  Sharon's  friend  and  overland  companion,  Colonel 
Fry. 

Through  that  connection  Sharon  and  Kalston  grew 
into  close  social  relations,  and  became  much  attached 
to  each  other.  They  were,  in  disposition,  tempera- 
ment, and  mental  powers,  suited  to  companionship 
and  harmony,  though  they  were  in  many  respects 
totally  unlike.  Both  had  keen  perceptive  faculties, 
were  good  judges  of  men  and  character,  wilful  and 
ambitious,  yet  kind-hearted  and  generous,  ardent  in 
feeling,  and  steadfast  alike  in  friendship  and  in  hate. 

But  though  both  were  bold  and  self-reliant  in  oper- 
ation, Sharon  planned  and  deliberated  in  advance, 
while  Kalston  relied  upon  his  intuition,  impetuously 
made  his  moves,  deliberating  afterward.  Ralston 
was  impatient,  Sharon  persistent.  Both  prized  the 
admiration  of  the  public,  Sharon  finding  satisfaction  in 
his  reputation  for  ability,  Ralston  in  popular  belief  of 
his  invincibility.  Ralston  took  pride  in  doing  brilliant 
and  what  were  deemed  to  be  impossible  achievements, 
Sliaron  in  accomplishing  results  which  flowed  a  priori 
from  his  plans  and  operations.  Yet  though  methodi- 
cal, he  had  much  sentiment  and  poetic  feeling.  Each 
ijad  great  confidence  in  and  admiration  for  the  other, 
but  no  business  association  had  then  existed  between 
them,  the  one  having  confined  himself  strictly  to 
banking,  the  other  to  real  estate  operations. 

A  t  the  end  of  the  decade  referred  to,  California 
then  having  a  population  of  about  300,000,  the  mines 
began  to  diminish  in  their  aggregate  production, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  about  sixty  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum.  Many  of  the  rich  placers  had 
been  exhausted,  and  restless  and  unsuccessful  miners 
were  wandering  across  the  Sierras,  prospecting  in 
search  of  new  discoveries. 

Early  in  1859  a  small  party  of  such  prospectors, 
who  had  been  working  placers  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  among  whom  was  Henry 
Conistock,  passed  along  the  spur  on  which  Mt  David- 
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son  stands,  at  whose  base  Mr  Sharon  had  camped 
upon  the  Carson  river  in  his  overland  journey  to 
California.  That  party  made  the  discovery  of  the 
rich  surface  ore  of  the  Ophir  mine,  although  for 
several  years  prior  to  that  time  a  little  placer  gold 
working  had  been  carried  on  by  a  few  miners  at  the 
mouth  of  Gold  caiion  and  Six  Mile  cafion,  near  the 
Carson  river.  The  results  of  that  discovery  created 
in  California,  and  especially  in  San  Francisco,  an  ex- 
citement similar  to  the  enthusiasm  which  had  been 
aroused  in  the  eastern  states  by  the  gold  discoveries 
in  the  days  of  '49.  The  ore  was  vein  material,  not 
placer,  and  yielded  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of 
hundreds  and  in  some  instances  thousands  of  dollars 
per  ton. 

A  rush  of  claim  locators,  miners,  and  hotel  and 
store  keepers  followed  the  discovery,  the  Comstock 
lode  was  staked  off  and  located  into  numerous  claims, 
agtifregating  nearly  five  miles  in  length,  and  the  town 
subsequently  known  as  Virginia  City  was  laid  out  at 
its  northern  end.  Steam-hoisting  machinery  and  re- 
duction-works being  indispensable,  and  large  capital 
being  required  in  the  mining  operations  of  the  lode, 
corporate  organizations  were  formed  in  San  Francisco, 
to  which  the  mining  claims  were  sold  or  exchanged 
for  shares  of  stock,  and  systematic  mining  of  the  iode 
was  begun.  Large  dividends  were  earned  and  paid, 
the  shares  correspondingly  advanced  in  value,  became 
favorite  securities  for  investment  of  money,  and  wdc 
daily  bought  and  sold  through  private  individual  ne- 
gotiations in  the  San  Francisco  open  market.  The 
impression  and  belief  prevailed  that  the  rich  (^r-e 
bodies  would  be  inexhaustible,  and  the  press  te 
with  arguments  and  illustrations  in  support  oi  >u 
belief,  and  based  upon  the  history  of  other  great  si-  r 
lodes  of  Mexico  and  South  America  which  had  iti 
earlier  times  produced  thousands  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

For  three  years  the  results  seemed  to  justify  the 
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belief  and  to  convert  hope  and  faith  into  conviction. 
Fortunes  were  rapidly  accumulated,  and  reufular 
monthly  incomes,  measured  by  thousands  of  dollars, 
were  received  by  many  on  whom  fortune  had  never 

before  smiled. 

The  most  conservative  of  enterprising  and  ambitious 
men  were  infected  with  the  allurement.  All  shared 
in  the  prevailing  excitement.  Sharon,  whose  fortune 
had  been  acquired  by  operations  in  real  estate,  which 
were  speculative  in  their  character,  and  based  upon  a 
judgment  of  values  increasing  with  the  growth  of 
population,  was  not  insensible  to  the  inducements 
ottered  by  the  Comstock  shares.  Influenced  by  this 
acquired  speculative  habit,  and  by  the  seeming  and 
generally  believed  probability  of  permanence  of  the 
ore  bodies  of  the  Comstock,  he  left  the  path  of  opera- 
tions in  which  he  had  always  been  successful,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  one  in  which  he  had  no  experience,  and 
which  in  every  age  and  country  had  led  its  votaries  to 
fortune  or  to  ruin. 

It  was  the  first  and  only  great  business  mistake  of 
his  life.  His  little  fortune  dwindled  away  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  had  been  acquired. 

The  expenses  of  mining,  which  in  Nevada  were 
enormous,  increased  with  depth  of  work,  the  ore  be- 
came less  tractable  and  less  profitable  to  reduce  by 
the  imperfect  machinery  and  processes  in  use,  divi- 
dends became  smaller,  and  the  value  of  shares  de- 
creased. Still  speculation  and  hope  of  improvement 
stimulated  the  public.  Transactions  in  shares  by 
purchase  and  sale,  and  as  collateral  for  loans,  had  be- 
come so  extensive  that  it  was  found  desirable  to 
establish  a  stock  board,  where,  under  an  organized 
system,  the  business  could  be  carried  on  aad  a  market 
value  ascertained  and  realized. 

Accordingly,  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  1862,  the 
San  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board  was  or- 
ganized, consisting  of  (ifty  members.  The  Comstock 
shares   were   formally   listed,  and   thenceforth  were 
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there  daily  bought  and  sold.  The  facilities  thus 
afforded  for  operations  increased  the  speculative  char- 
acter of  the  business,  gave  opportunities  for  combina- 
tions and  stock-jobbing  manipulations,  and  resulted  in 
great  fluctuations  of  market  values. 

Before  the  en  J  of  that  year,  all  but  a  few  thousands 
of  Mr  Sharon'i  accumulations  had  melted  away,  and 
he  found  himself  but  little  richer,  except  in  expe- 
rience, than  when  he  had  first  established  himself  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  early  bonanzas  of  the  Comstock  became  worked 
out,  the  stock  of  the  various  mining  companies  were 
almost  valueless,  the  mills  were  idle  for  want  of  ore, 
the  expense  of  prospecting  and  dead  work  at  the 
depth  of  five  hundred  feet  was  enormous,  the  possible 
results  were  doubtful,  the  population  of  Virginia 
City  was  diminishing,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
Comstock  had,  like  a  brilliant  meteor,  blazed  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Comstock  companies,  both  corpo- 
rate and  private,  had  built  and  then  owned  one  or 
more  reduction-works  or  mills.  Nearly  all  were  run 
by  steam,  at  a  cost  for  fuel  of  $15,  and  in  times  of 
stormy  weather,  even  of  $25  to  $30  per  cord. 

Some  were  run  by  water  power,  and  were  on  the 
Carson  river,  thirteen  miles  distant  from  the  mines. 
To  these  ore  was  transported  in  wagons  drawn  by  six 
and  twelve  mules,  at  a  cost  of  five  to  eight  dollars  a 
ton. 

The  cost  of  milling,  when  done  by  contract  mills, 
was  twenty  dollars  and  upward  per  ton.  Timbers 
for  the  mines  and  lumber  cost  $40  to  $50  per  thou- 
sand feet. 

Several  firms  at  Virginia  City,  bought,  at  ruinous 
rates  to  the  mines,  the  bullion  produced,  and  made 
advances  of  money  at  rates  of  interest  ranging  from 
three  to  eight  per  cent  per  month. 

Early  in  18(54  the  Bank  of  California,  with  D.  O. 
Mills  as  president  and  W.  C.  Ralston  as  cashier,  had 
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been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  two  million  dol- 
lars, afterward  increased  to  five  millions,  and  had 
taken  the  business  and  place  of  the  banking  firm  of 
Donohoe,  Ralston,  &  Co.,  in  which  firm  Mr  Ralston 
had  held  the  like  position  of  cashier. 

Neither  institution  had  had  any  branch  at  Virginia 
City,  though  all  the  important  mining  incorporations 
kept  their  deposit  accounts  with  and  paid  their  divi- 
dends through  the  bank  in  San  Francisco.  The  bank 
became  the  almost  exclusive  financial  agent  of  the 
entire  business  relating  to  the  development  and  work- 
ing of  the  Comstock  lode  and  to  the  milling  of  the 
ores. 

At  times  a  large  part  of  its  capital  was  thus  tempo- 
rarily employed,  and  the  mining  companies  were  nearly 
at  all  times  largely  its  debtors. 

In  August  of  that  year,  two  of  the  largest  private 
firms  dealing  in  bullion  in  Virginia  City  failed,  owing 
the  Bank  of  California  a  large  amount  of  money. 

Thus,  upon  the  exhaustion  of  the  ore  bodies,  the 
financial  outlook  assumed  new  importance,  and  even 
danger  to  the  bank.  Unless  other  discoveries  should 
be  made,  the  companies  would  be  unable  to  pay  their 
indebtedness,  and  if  the  bank  should  refuse  to  con- 
tinue its  financial  aid,  the  companies  would  be  unable 
to  go  on  with  the  work  of  exploration. 

Ralston,  though  nominally  only  cashier,  was  in 
reality  the  manager  and  autocrat  of  every  department 
of  the  bank.  Its  officers  and  directors  had  the  same 
unbounded  faith  in  his  genius  and  masterly  methods 
that  was  accorded  to  him  by  public  opinion,  and  which 
he  seep»ed  to  have  merited  by  his  success  in  making 
the  Bank  of  California  the  foremost  financial  power  of 
the  coast.  His  was  the  leadership  to  which  all  looked 
for  the  successful  inception  and  conducting  of  every 
great  local  enterprise. 

Sharon  knew  and  understood  the  whole  situation 
of  the  Comstock  mines,  and  their  relation  to  the  Bank 
of  California.     Though  his  experience  with  the  min- 
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ing  shares  had  cost  hira  nearly  all  his  prior  accumu- 
lations, it  had  opened  to  him  a  field  of  study  from 
which  he  gathered  knowledge,  and  from  the  knowl- 
edge, influence  and  power  which  ultimately  brought 
to  him  fifty  times  the  fortune  he  had  lost.  He  had 
visited  Virginia  City  at  the  request  of  Ralston,  and 
carefully  and  thoroughly  examined  the  mines  and 
every  industry  connected  with  them.  With  the  aid 
of  the  most  competent  mining  experts  he  had  inspected 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  the  lode,  and  wher- 
ever it  had  been  mined,  with  its  formation,  its  ore 
bodies,  and  their  relation  to  the  barren  portion,  as  well 
as  their  relative  positions  to  each  other.  He  had 
studied  the  details  of  the  system  and  the  cost  of  min- 
ing and  timbering,  of  operating  hoisting-works  and 
other  mining  machinery,  the  sources,  cost,  and  methods 
of  procuring  fuel,  timber,  and  water,  the  means  of 
transportation  of  ore  to  the  mills,  and  the  methods 
and  cost  of  ore  reduction.  He  had  given  due  atten- 
tion to  the  extent  and  methods  of  general  business  in 
the  town,  and  of  its  financial  outlook  and  fi\cilities. 
No  man  on  the  coast,  not  even  Ralston,  had  so  clear 
an  understanding  of  the  general  outlook  of  the  Com- 
stock,  and  of  the  difficulties  under  which  it  was  being 
mined,  or  was  better  fitted  to  devise  plans  wliich 
mjofht  be  advantasreous  to  it  and  likewise  beneficial  to 
tlie  bank. 

The  intimacy  which  existed  between  himself  and 
Ralston,  and  their  mutual  confidence  in  and  regard  ' 
for  each  other,  gave  Sliaron  the  opportuiiity  and  the 
riifht  to  confer  with  Ralston,  and  to  offer  suirsfestions 
as  to  the  policy  of  the  bank  with  reference  to  so  im- 
portant an  interest  as  that  of  the  ComstocTc. 

He  urged  the  necessity  of  establishing  at  Virginia 
City  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  California,  whicli  should 
carry  on  a  general  banking  business  of  deposit,  dis- 
count, and  excliange;  tliat  l*}''  tliis  means  the  parent 
bank  would  at  all  times  knew  the  exact  status  of  the 
local  mining  o[)erations,  and  of  all  collateral  and  de- 
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pendent  industries  and  enterprises.  The  financial 
pulse  of  the  Comstock  would  throb  under  the  finger 
of  the  bank,  thus  indicating  its  phases  of  debility  or 
plethora,  and  enabling  the  bank  to  give  or  withhold 
aid  upon  an  intelligent  system.  He  declared  his  faith, 
and  the  reasons  for  that  faitli',  in  the  permanence  of 
the  great  lode,  and  in  its  development  of  other,  bo- 
nanzas. He  pointed  out  modes  of  retrenchment  in 
cost  of  administering  and  operating  the  mines,  and  in 
the  reduction  of  ores. 

He  insisted  that  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
bank,  while  taking  the  risk  attendant  upon  its  finan- 
cial relations  with  the  mining  companies,  to  know 
every  detail  of  their  operations,  and  to  have  the 
power  to  control  them;  that  this  could  be  accom- 
plished only  by  and  through  the  method  suggested ; 
that  if  the  bank  would  establish  the  branch  and  give 
him  the  management  of  it,  he  would  move  to  Virginia 
City  and  devote  five  years  to  such  service. 

Ralston  determined  to  do  so.  The  action  of  the 
directors  of  tie  bank  was  of  course  necessary.  They 
fixvored  the  project  of  the  branch,  but  they  did  not 
favor  the  appointment  of  Sharon  as  its  manager. 
They  were  technical  in  their  theories  of  men,  and  as 
Sharon  had  but  just  now  lost  his  own  fortune,  he  was, 
in  their  opinion,  scarcely  the  proper  person  to  admin- 
ister the  affairs  and  fortunes  of  another.  Ralston 
knew  better.  He  knew  that  Sharon  was  shrewd  and 
intelligent,  though  bold  and  enterprising;  that  his  life 
and  business  operations  in  San  Francisco  had  been 
characterized  by  great  steadfastness  of  purpose  and 
careful  deliberation;  that  his  misfortune  had  been 
the  result  of  circumstances  that  no  one  could  have 
foreseen  and  that  no  one  had  anticipated,  to  wit,  the 
exhaustion  of  ore  bodies  on  the  great  lode,  which  ail 
had  believed  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  whose  unex- 
pected lessened  production  had  affected  the  bank  itself 

He  determined  that  Sharon  should  be  put  in  charge 
of  the  proposed  branch,  and  as  an  unanswerable  argu- 
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ment  to  the  directors,  he  declared  his  readiness  to  be 
personally  responsible  for  Sharon's  successful  admin- 
istration. 

As  was  usual,  the  directors  yielded  to  him,  and  the 
project  was  adopted  in  its  entirety.  On  the  6th  of 
September,  1864,  the  branch  bank  was  established,  and 
Sharon  was  given  its  entire  management.  Few  men 
would  have  had  the  courage  and  self-reliance  to  as- 
sume so  great  a  responsibility  in  the  face  of  the  exist- 
ing circumstances.  Experience  in  his  new  field  of 
action  soon  demonstrated  to  him  that  he  had  under- 
estimated the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  The  mining 
work  had  reached  the  depth  of  what  was  called  the 
water  level,  where  the  additional  expense  of  pumping 
would  have  to  be  incurred ;  population  was  emigrat- 
ing to  other  mining  districts,  and  had  diminished  fifty 
per  cent;  none  of  the  mines  were  in  bonanza,  and 
some  were  being  abandoned ;  the  old  dump  piles  and 
the  remnants  of  ore  bodies  near  the  surface  were  be- 
ing searched  over  for  scraps  of  pay  ore ;  the  prevailing 
feeling  of  the  community  was  one  of  discouragement; 
and  the  conviction  had  become  fixed  that  Virginia 
was,  in  miners'  parlance,  "a  played-out  camp." 

The  ebbing  tide  was  almost  as  swift  as  had  been 
the  flood.  To  check  the  ebb  was  Sharon's  purpose 
and  his  confident  expectation.  The  directors  of  the 
bank  in  San  Francisco  began  to  regret  the  organizing 
of  the  branch,  and  became  as  despondent  as  were  the 
owners  and  miners  of  the  Comstock.  A  dozen  or 
twentv  mills  had  been  turned  over  to  the  bank  for 
advances  made,  and  the  assets  of  other  debtors  failed 
to  realize  a  tenth  of  their  liabilities.  Some  of  the  di- 
rectors proposed  to  close  up  the  whole  Virginia  City 
business,  abandon  further  effort  there,  realize  what 
could  be  got  for  the  almost  valueless  assets,  and 
charge  up  the  deficiency  to  profit  and  loss. 

Mills  and  Ralston  visited  Virgiiiia  City  to  look  into 
the  state  of  affairs  and  to  advise  what  should  be  done. 
It  was  the  crisis  of  Sharon's  influence  and  of  the 
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Comstock's  future.  He  listened  to  Mills  report  of  the 
views  and  half-formed  determination  of  the  directors 
of  the  bank.  Then  fortified  with  data  and  statistics, 
he  exhibited  in  figures  the  enormous  extravagance  un- 
der which,  in  every  department  of  administration  and 
of  operation,  the  affairs  of  the  Comstock  had  been 
conducted  while  producing  ore,  and  which  extrava- 
gance had  been  continued  at  the  expense  of  the  bank 
after  ore  had  failed.  He  demonstrated  that  it  was 
the  duty  and  in  the  power  of  the  bank,  being  so  large 
a  creditor  of  all  the  mining  companies,  to  fix  and  con- 
trol every  expenditure  of  administration  of  affairs 
above  ground,  and  to  better  and  more  economically 
systematize  the  mining  operations;  and  that  the  prac- 
tical way  to  accomplish  such  reform  was  for  the  bank 
to  obtain  from  the  mine-shareholders  their  proxies, 
and  elect  boards  of  directors  whose  management 
should  be  wise,  just,  and  satisfactory.  He  went  into 
detail  of  numerous  methods  of  diminishing  the  cost 
of  prospecting,  mining,  and  milling.  He  brought 
into  the  conference  the  most  intelligent  and  experi- 
enced mining  superintendents  of  the  lode,  and  fortified 
his  own  expressed  belief  in  future  developments  by 
their  opinions  and  the  reasons  on  which  those  opinions 
were  based.  He  declared  his  conviction,  and  was 
supported  in  it  by  the  superintendents,  that  a  lode  so 
extensive  in  its  lenorth  and  breadth,  and  which  had 
yielded  so  many  millions  in  its  first  500  feet  in  depth, 
would  be  an  anomaly  in  all  mining  experience  if  it 
should  fail  to  disclose  greater  bonanzas  at  greater 
depth.  He  pointed  out  the  benefits  which  would  be 
derived  to  the  bank  and  to  the  whole  Pacific  coast  if 
such  bonanzas  should  be  found  and  should  be  judi- 
ciously and  economically  worked.  He  urged  that  if 
the  bank  were  to  withdraw  its  aid  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, the  whole  Comstock  would  be  abandoned,  Vir- 
ginia City  w^ould  be  a  ruin,  the  bank  would  lose  every 
dollar  already  in  jeopardy,  and  San  Francisco  would 
not  escape  its  share  of  the  financial  catastrophe. 
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He  proposed  that  the  bank  would  stand  behind  him 
and  permit  him  to  take  in  hand  one  or  two  of  the  most 
promising  shafts  on  the  lode  and  sink  to  a  greater 
depth,  at  the  same  time  working  economically  such 
remnants  of  ore  as  had  been  left  in  the  upper  works, 
thus  diminishing  the  cost  of  the  deeper  explorations; 
and  suggested,  as  points  favorable  for  such  prospecting, 
the  Chollar  shaft  and  one  of  the  Gold  hill  group. 

Mills  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors would  not  consent  to  take  the  risk.  Ralston  ac- 
quiesced in  Sharon's  views,  and  at  once  declared  that 
lie  would  agree  to  be  personally  responsible  for  any 
loss  that  might  result  to  the  bank  by  its  adoption  of 
Sharon's  plan.  The  declaration  was  illustrative  of 
Ralston's  faith  in  Sharon,  and  was  in  conformity  with 
his  business  habits.  Whatever  pursuit  he  felt  justi- 
fied in  recommending,  he  was  ready  to  indorse  and 
guarantee. 

Mills,  who  had  previously  had  but  slight  personal 
acquaintance  with  Sharon,  returned  to  San  Francisco 
full  of  respect  and  admiration  for  his  lucidity,  his  en- 
ergy, and  his  courage,  and  expressed  his  confidence  in 
him  by  declaring  that  he  was  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  Ralston,  though  he  had  always  esteemed 
and  liked  him,  came  back  his  avowed,  immovable 
friend. 

The  directors  passively  yielded  to  the  will-power  of 
Ralston  and  to  Mills'  favorable  opinion  of  Sharon. 
Ralston  and  Sharon,  with  the  financial  aid  of  the  bank, 
undertook  the  programme  thus  mapped  out  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Comstock  and  the  recuperation  of 
the  apparent  losses  of  the  bank. 

The  work  of  sinking  and  prospecting  in  the  Chollar 
and  the  Yellow  Jacket  mines  was  continued  steadily 
and  economically;  while  at  the  sanie  time,  in  all  the 
mines  over  which  the  bank  or  Ralston  a?id  Sharon 
had  secured  control,  the  old  ground  was  worked  over, 
and  the  profits  of  such  work  were  used  toward  liqui- 
dation of  liabilities. 
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The  people  of  VirginiaCitygenerally  had  but  little 
confidence  in  ultimate  beneficial  results,  and  regarded 
the  new  movement  as  the  effort  of  a  forlorn  hopr.,  giv- 
ing only  a  spasmodic  vitality  to  an  exhausted  lode. 
Sharon  felt  keenly  the  responsibility  of  his  position, 
and  the  necessity  to  avoid  mistakes  or  disaster.  In 
addition  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  local 
bank,  he  looked  after  every  detail  of  the  mining  and 
milling  operations,  devoting  all  his  spare  time  and 
energy  to  the  task  which  he  had  assumed.  For  more 
than  a  year  the  only  improvement  in  the  situation  was 
in  the  more  systematic  method  of  work,  in  the  dimin- 
ished expenditures  proceeding  from  judicious  economy, 
and  in  the  small  profits  derived  from  ores  obtained 
from  the  old  ground.  Still  even  this  much  was  ad- 
vantageous as  preparatory  to  greater  profits  from  new 
bonanzas,  should  such  be  discovered. 

Among  other  explorations  which  he  had  undertaken 
was  the  extension  of  a  drift  into  the  Kentuck  mine 
from  the  230-foot  level  of  the  Crown  Point,  which 
joined  Kentuck  on  the  south.  A  shaft  had  been  pre- 
viously sunk  on  Kentuck  to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  but 
had  found  no  ore;  Yellow  Jacket,  lying  next  to  and 
north  of  Kentuck  from  the  level  mentioned.  So  firm 
was  his  belief  in  favorable  results,  that  he  and  Ralston 
purchased  nearly  all  of  the  Kentuck  ground. 

Before  the  end  of  1865  Sharon  had  found  his  first 
bonanza. 

The  people  of  Virginia  City  no  longer  thought  him 
visionary;  the  directors  of  the  bank  grew  confident  of 
his  judgment,  and  Ralston  triumphed  in  his  success. 
The  ore  discovered  was  followed  to  a  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet,  and  yielded  two  millions  of  dollars. 

A  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  Yellow  Jacket 
and  Chollar  was  in  like  manner  secured,  and  the  ex- 
plorations in  those  mines  vigorously  pushed.  In  both, 
large  bodies  of  pay  ore  were  found,  many  millions  of 
dollars  were  produced,  and  the  payment  of  divide  nds 
was  resumed.     For  several  succeeding  years  the  three 
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mines  named  kept  alive  and  encouraged  public  faith 
in  the  Comstock,  and  stimulated  exploration  by  other 
companies  at  other  points  upon  the  lode. 

Before  four  years  had  expired  Sharon  had  become 
a  millionaire,  and  was  popularly  styled  both  in  Nevada 
and  California  the  king  of  the  Comstock.  He  no 
longer  found  it  necessary  to  persuade  or  to  solicit  ap- 
proval. His  opinions  and  his  suggestions  met  ready 
acquiescence  and  adoption. 

But  with  his  experience  and  wealth  he  had  acquired 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  views  with  regard  to 
the  Comstock. 

He  believed  that  other  rich  ore  bodies  would  con- 
tinue to  be  found  so  long  as  the  work  of  exploration 
continued  to  be  practicable.  But  he  was  also  con- 
vinced that  the  existing  system  could  be  beneficially 
modified  in  many  respects.  Chief  among  these  was 
in  the  milling  of  the  ores,  and  in  the  cost  of  thoir 
transportation  from  the  mines  to  the  mills.  The  lat- 
ter were  scattered  about  upon  the  hillsides  and  in  the 
ravines  in  almost  every  direction,  and,  being  run  by 
steam,  were  often  in  the  winter  season  compelled  to 
stop  work  for  want  of  fuel  or  ore,  owing  to  the  im- 
passable condition  of  the  roads.  Transportation  and 
fuel  were  therefore  important  items  in  the  cost  of  re- 
duction. 

To  meet  and  overcome  both  the  impediments,  Mr 
Sharon  proposed  to  organize  two  corporations,  one  of 
which  should  purchase  from  the  Bank  of  California 
all  its  mills,  move  them  to  the  Carson  river,  unite 
several  into  one,  change  their  motive  power  from 
steam  to  water,  and  contract  with  the  mining  com- 
panies for  the  milling  of  their  ores  at  reduced  rates; 
the  other  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  mines  to 
the  Carson  river,  whereby  at  all  times  ores  could  be 
transported  at  great  reduction  on  existing  rates,  and 
mininof  timbers  and  fuel  for  the  hoistinsf-works  be 
brought  back  as  return  freight. 

Both   propositions   met   with  prompt   favor,    and 
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organizations  followed  to  put  them  into  action.  The 
Union  Mill  and  Mining  company  was  incorporated, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  in  15,000  shares,  owned 
by  Sharon,  Ralston,  Mills,  and  others,  but  subse- 
quently all  acquired  by  the  three  named.  The  mills 
owned  by  the  bank  were  purchased  by  the  corpora- 
tion, were  moved  and  modified  as  suggested,  and  when 
completed  had  a  capacity  and  facilities  for  reduction 
of  2,000  tons  per  day.  The  Virginia  and  Truckee 
Railroad  company  was  next  incorporated,  and  its 
entire  stock  became  the  property  of  Sharon,  Ralston, 
and  Mills.  These  enterprises,  projected  by  Sharon, 
were  so  conducted  by  him  that  Ralston  and  Mills 
were  called  upon  for  but  little  pecuniary  aid,  and 
before  the  year  1875  the  Union  Mill  and  Mining 
company  had  netted  Mills  over  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  Ralston  and  Sharon  over  four  millions  each. 
In  recognition  of  the  public  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  proposed  railroad,  the  state  of  Nevada,  through 
the  influence  of  Mr  Sharon,  granted  the  corporation 
a  liberal  subsidy  in  money,  and  many  of  the  mining 
companies  of  the  Comstock  advanced  to  it  large  sums, 
to  be  repaid  in  the  transportation  of  freight. 

The  road  was  constructed  and  well  equipped  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1,250,000,  and  was  subsequently  con- 
nected with  the  Central  Pacific  at  Reno,  at  a  further 
cost  of  $1,750,000.  it  was  a  success  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  notwithstanding  its  schedule  of  charges 
caused  a  reduction  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent  in  the 
freight  of  ores,  and  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  in 
the  cost  of  fuel,  timbers,  and  other  materials  returned 
to  Virginia  City,  it  yielded,  and  it  still  yields,  to  its 
owners  an  enormous  revenue. 

Although  each  of  these  great  enterprises  brought 
large  profits  to  their  owners,  and  greatly  lessened  the 
cost  of  mining  operations,  it  was  not  for  those  reasons 
alone  that  Sharon  rejoiced.  It  was  because  he  felt 
that  he  had  thus  acquired  the  means  to  demonstrate 
the  correctness  of  his  early  predictions,  to  wit,  that 
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the  Comstock  lode  had  only  begun  to  yield  its  hidden 
treasures.  No  power  now  stood  between  him  and 
the  exercise  of  his  own  indomitable  will.  Hitherto, 
ores  that  did  not  yield  thirty  dollars  and  upward  per 
ton  would  not  justify  the  cost  of  raining,  hauling",  and 
milling.  Hence  when  ores  of  higher  grade  were  ex- 
hausted, prospecting  for  other  deposits  involved  the 
necessity  of  loans  from  the  bank  or  assessments  from 
stockholders,  both  of  which  were  impediments  to 
thorough  mining  and  possible  development.  Now  it 
would  be  practicable  to  work  the  vast  bodies  of  low- 
grade  ore  left  in  the  mines,  and  of  which  there  were 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  tons,  and  in  so 
doing  to  possibly  discover  richer  ores,  or  at  least  earn 
something  to  pay  the  cost  of  deeper  prospecting. 

All  along  the  Comstock  more  active  work  was  re- 
sumed, not  alone  in  the  mines  under  Sharon's  control, 
but  also  in  others  that  had  for  a  lonjj  time  been  dor- 
mant.  The  population  of  Virginia  City  began  again 
to  increase,  and  all  the  local  industries  became  more 
active  and  prosperous.  With  his  aid  and  promised 
patronage  companies  were  organized  for  supplying 
tiie  mines  with  lumber,  timbers,  and  fuel  at  reduced 
rates;  timber-lands  in  the  forests  of  the  Sierra  were 
secured  from  the  United  States ;  saw-mills  were 
erected;  roads,  tramways,  and  flumes  were  con- 
structed; and  wherever  an  industry  beneficial  to  the 
Comstock  operations  could  be  devised  or  promoted, 
there  his  influence  and  means  were  actively  employed. 
Through  these  channels  of  economy  Mr  Sharon  was 
enabled,  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  ore  bodies  discov- 
ered by  him  in  Kentuck,  Yellow  Jacket,  and  Chollar, 
to  continue  the  work  of  exploration,  and  to  facilitate 
exploration  by  others. 

He  had  become  the  leading  influential  man  of  Ne- 
vada in  its  social,  industrial,  and  political  afl'airs. 
Ambitious  men  sought  his  favor  and  support,  and 
solicitations  were  pressed  upon  him  to  allow  his  name 
to  be  chosen  to  represent  the  state  in  the  senate  of 
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the  United  States.  He  declined  all  political  honors 
so  long  as  his  purpose  to  effect  a  thorough  and  deep 
exploration  of  the  Comstock  remained  unfulfilled. 

He  had  devoted  six  years  of  untiring  effort  in  that 
direction,  and  had  brought  forth  from  three  of  its 
principal  mines  more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
which  but  for  those  efforts  might  never  have  been 
added  to  the  bullion  of  the  world.  Still  he  had  not 
achieved  what  he  believed  it  was  possible  to  achieve; 
and  for  that  reason  he  persevered.  Others  too,  en- 
couraged by  his  results,  had  pushed  mining  operations 
into  the  depths,  so  that  at  the  end  of  those  six  years 
many  of  the  shafts  had  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  a 
thousand,  and  one  or  two  to  the  depth  of  eleven  hun- 
dred feet.  Among  the  latter  was  the  Crown  Point, 
under  the  control  of  Alvinza  Hay  ward  and  J.  P. 
Jones;  the  group  later  known  as  the  Con.  Virginia, 
under  the  management  of  Flood,  Mackay,  Fair,  and 
O'Brien;  and  the  Belcher,  under  his  own  direction 
and  operation.  The  Crown  Point  was  in  search  of  a 
continuation  of  the  ore  body  which  he  had  already 
exliausted  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  and  the  Kentuck. 

Meanwhile  in  San  Francisco  Ralston,  following 
out  his  ambitious  and  generous  efforts  for  the  advance- 
ment of  California  industries  and  for  the  development 
of  his  resources,  had  used  his  personal  means  in  aid 
of  many  enterprises  which  to  him  had  seemed  legiti- 
mate projects  for  the  increase  of  local  prosperity. 

He  had  helped  to  found  and  had  fostered  the  Mis- 
sion and  Pacific  woollen  mills,  the  Kimball  Carriage 
Manufacturing  company,  the  Oakland  Watch  com- 
pany, and  the  Culp  Tobacco  company  of  Gilroy,  and 
had  advanced  a  fortune  to  Harpending,  which  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Harpending  block  of 
stores  and  the  Grand  hotel  on  Market  street.  He 
had  also  invested  another  fortune  in  the  project  of 
opening  New  Montgomery  street,  and  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  street-way  and  of  the  lots  upon  each  side 
of  it,  and  in  erecting  costly  rows  of  buildings  upon 
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tlicm.  But  most  of  tlioao  projects  wero  not  wnr- 
runted  by  exiHtiiii^  conditions.  Tho  cost  ot*  labor  and 
coiil  was  hi«j^h,  and  it  was  inipossiblo  to  start  manu- 
facturing^ ontcrprisos  to  com|)c>tu  with  eastorn  estab- 
lishments, lialston's  ventures  were  attended  with 
^reat  loss  and  exi)ense,  and  tho  enormous  amount  of 
money  swallowed  up  by  them  had  absorU^d  tho  profits 
which  Sharon  had  made  for  lialstou  in  Nevada. 

To  meet  these  drains  for  money,  and  to  preserve 
his  own  credit  from  becomin*;  impaired,  Kalston  had 
availed  himself  of  his  position  and  inlluence  with  tho 
bank  to  obtain  temporary  pecuniary  assistance.  It 
followed  as  a  natural  result  that  when  tho  new  ore 
bodies  opened  by  Sharon  in  tho  Kentuck,  Yellow 
Jacket,  and  Chollar  Iiad  bocomo  exhausted,  and  the 
burden  of  indebtedness  to  the  bank  at  the  same  mo- 
ment huno-  over  lliilstoji,  anxiety  and  alarm  as  to  tho 
consequences  siezed  both  the  creditor  and  the  debtor. 
Kalstori  turned  to  Sharon  for  some  comfortiui;  hopo 
of  other  Comstock  developmo!!ts.  Ho  revealed  to 
him  the  peril  which  threatened  himself  and  tho  bank. 
He  informed  Sharon  that  unless  the  Comstock  should 
come  to  his  aid  with  a  new  bonanza  ho  could  not 
liquidate  his  largo  indebtedness,  and  the  bank  would 
be  compelled  to  suspend. 

Sharon  bade  him  not  despair,  and  reminded  him  of 
the  crisis  through  which  the  bank  had  safely  passed  in 
18G4.  He  infused  into  him  his  own  faith  in  develop- 
ments of  ore  certain  to  be  found.  He  encourajjed 
him  with  his  own  hope  that  work  then  progressing^ 
in  the  deep  levels  of  Crown  Point  and  Belcher  would 
not  be  fruitless.  The  profits  of  tho  railroad  and  tho 
mills,  from  low-grade  ores,  of  which  there  was  abun- 
dance, were  large,  and  he  urged  Ralston  to  rely  upon 
these  until  the  needed  bonanza  could  be  found. 

Strengthened  by  Sharon's  courage,  faith,  and 
friendship,  Ralston  gathered  his  energies,  and  set 
himself  to  work  at  recuperation.  Ho  realized  what 
he  could  from  the  enterprises  with  which  ho  had  be- 
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come  entangled,  elosinjj  out  tlu)SO  which  were  unsuc- 
cessful,  and  withdrawing  from  thoHu  which  could 
stand  without  him.  The  danger  of  the  financial  catas- 
trophe remained  a  secret,  and  a  torturing  one,  to  all 
concerned,  but  before  it  reached  the  point  of  explosion 
tlie  relief  came.  Sharon's  expressed  hope  had  proved 
a  prophecy.  The  Crown  Point  found  the  ore  body  of 
which  it  was  in  search,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
stock  of  the  Belcher  mine,  which  was  next  adjoining, 
was  selling  in  the  market  at  only  one  dollar  per 
share,  or  about  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  entire 
capital  stock.  Mr  Sharon  and  Mr  Ralston  purchased 
nearly  the  whole  of  it,  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
former  that  the  ore  discovered  in  Crown  Point  would 
extend  into  the  Belcher  ground. 

Work  of  exploration  was  rapidly  pushed,  and  in  a 
few  m«nths  the  greatest  bonanza  which  the  Comstock 
had  thus  far  ^,nn}\iccd  was  uncovered.  Ralston  was 
himself  again,  and  the  bank  argosy  sailed  once  more 
in  placid  waters. 

Million  upon  million  in  a  constant  stream  of  bullion 
flowed  from  the  Carson  mills  into  the  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia. Nevada  throbbed  with  excitement  and  re- 
sounded with  activity;  the  population  of  the  two 
towns  of  the  Comstock  swelled  swiftly  to  30,000. 
In  the  Stock  and  Exchange  board  shares  of  Com- 
stock mines  rose  in  market  value  as  though  each  mine 
were,  or  soon  would  be,  another  Belcher. 

Mr  Mills  had  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the 
bank,  and  Ralston  had  succeeded  him.  The  directors, 
who  in  1864  had  been  doubtful  that  Sharon  was  the 
right  man  to  take  charge  of  the  branch  bank,  now  in- 
vited him  into  the  directorship  of  the  parent  institution. 

The  great  product  of  that  oonanza  fell,  primarily,  to 
Sharon  and  Ralston,  they  being  the  principal  owners 
of  the  Belcher  stock.  But  the  sudden  acquisition  by 
them  of  so  much  wealth  taxed  and  tested  their  ability 
and  ingenuity  to  use  it  wisely. 
.    Influenced  by  his  escape  from  existing  embarrass- 
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nient  and  by  the  great  accession  of  his  fortune,  Ral- 
ston entered  upon  a  fresh  career  of  adventure  and 
extravagance  that  dazzled  the  community.  He  built 
a  princely  residence  in  San  Francisco  at  a  cost  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  at  Belmont,  in 
San  Mateo  county,  another,  which  with  its  grounds 
and  furnishing  cost  a  million.  He  entertained  with 
regal  magnificence  every  distinguished  visitor  to  the 
state,  and  excursion  parties  that  came  out  from  the 
east  to  behold  the  wonders  of  California.  So  noted 
was  his  fame  for  hospitality  that  no  ono  who  visited  the 
Pacific  coast  felt  that  he  had  seen  its  wonders  unless 
he  had  been  a  guest  at  the  Belmont  palace.  Liberal 
and  generous  to  a  fault,  he  became  the  victim  of  im- 
position by  many  who  had  no  personal  nor  business 
claim  upon  his  kindness. 

He  was  thorougldy  imbued  with  the  idea  that  he 
could  stimulate  the  growth  of  CaUfornia,  and  force 
developmeat  of  its  wonderful  natural  resources;  and 
he  had  an  unbounded  ambition  to  be  the  head  and 
front  of  any  undertaking  to  that  end. 

He  was  willing  and  eager  to  be  the  Atlas  on  whose 
shoulders  might  rest  the  state  in  its  glory  and  its 
growth.  Illustrative  of  his  credulity  as  well  as  of 
his  generosity,  he  was  induced  through  the  devices  of 
one  Af  fiold,  and  the  iniliience  of  Harpending,  whom 
Arnold  had  fascinated  with  his  dec(}ption,  to  invest  a 
large  amount  of  money,  and  to  persuade  his  personal 
friends  to  do  likewise,  in  the  purchase  and  acquisition 
of  the  so-e.'dlod  diamond-fields  of  Colorado. 

Ij)on  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  that  lad  been 
practised  U|)on  him,  he  not  o!ily  philosojthically 
accepted  the  loss  of  his  own  investmcMit,  but  with 
niagnaninuty  restoreil  to  all  his  coadjutors  every 
dollar  tliev  had  iiaid.  The  a<jf(jrc<'ate  of  this  loss  to 
him  was  not  less  than  five  JiundnMl  thousand  dollars. 

He  invested  not  i(3ss  than  a  million  dollars  in  shares 
of  gold,  silver,  ([uicksilver,  gravel,  and  hydraulic  min- 
ing coni[)anies,  in  steamboats  and  canal  stock.     ^    .,   - 
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Upon  the  large  Market  street  lot  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  erecting  a  hotel  that  should  have  no  rival 
elsewhere.  Upon  estimates  which  he  had  made,  that 
its  entire  cost,  including  the  cost  of  the  lot  which  he 
and  Sharon  had  purchased,  should  not  exceed  $1,750,- 
000,  he  persuaded  the  latter  to  join  him  in  the  enter- 
prise. Before  the  foundation  of  the  structure  haa 
reached  the  level  of  the  street  the  estimated  amount 
had  been  exhausted. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  hotel,  he  organized  and  sup- 
plied the  money  for  the  Wept  Coast  Furniture  com- 
pany, its  main  purpose  being  the  manufacture  of  the 
furniture  for  the  great  caravansary. 

Sharon,  though  a  participant  in  the  hotel  specula- 
tion, had  too  much  pride  to  withdraw  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  undertaking.  Having  abundant 
means  of  his  own,  and  believing  that  Ralston  was  as 
strongly  fortified,  he  yielded  its  construction  wholly 
to  Ralston's  administration.  It  was  carried  to  com- 
pletion as  regardless  of  cost  as  might  an  Egyptian 
king  have  built  a  pyramid.  Its  foundation  walls 
w^ere  made  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  and  beneath  its 
huge  central  court  was  constructed  a  reservoir  con- 
taining G50,000  gallons  of  water  supplied  by  four 
artesian  wells  below  it.  Above  the  basement  seven 
stories  were  built,  the  lowest  twenty-seven  and  the 
uppermost  pixtecn  feet  in  height.  It  contained  a 
total  of  /55  rooms  for  guests,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  twenty  feet  square,  and  to  all  of  which  every 
modern  improvement  for  comfort  and  convenience 
was  supplied.  Tliirty-one  millions  of  brick  were  used 
in  its  construction,  and  three  thousand  tons  of 
iron  in  the  bolts  and  rods  and  bands  which  extended 
tlu'ough  everv  floor  in  both  directions  from  side  to 
side,  binding  its  walls  to  each  other.  Five  elevators, 
in  addition  to  f(jur  broad  stairways  from  street 
to  roof,  supplied  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress. 
Its  furnishing  was  apprc  priai.e  to  its  structural  mag- 
nificence.    When  opened    to   public  patronage  it  is 
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said  to  have  cost  six  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Considering  Ralston's  previous  experiences  and 
perils  in  financial  j^achting,  one  might  suppose  that 
he  would  have  avoided  the  shoals  and  reefs  on  which 
he  had  before  so  nearly  wrecked.  That  he  did  not 
do  so  can  only  be  attributed  to  a  delusion  that  his 
extravagance  would  so  promote  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  state  as  to  create  support  to  his  enter- 
prises, or  was  because  his  faith  in  Sharon's  Comstock 
success  infatuated  him  with  the  belief  that  fate  would 
send  him  a  bonanza  when  he  should  need  it. 

In  the  midst  of  these  extravagances  occurred  the 
discovery  of  the  Consolidated  Virginia,  the  greatest 
of  all  the  bonanzas,  and  the  top  of  which  was  struck 
at  about  1,200  feet  from  the  surfjice.  This  mine  was 
ill  the  control  of  and  operated  by  Flood,  O'Brien, 
Mackay,  and  Fair,  all  men  of  moderate  fortune  at  the 
date  of  the  discovery.  Their  work  of  deep  exploration 
had  been  due  to,  or  at  least  mainly  encouraged  by, 
Sharon's  successful  developments  at  depths  below  a 
thousand  feet. 

Upon  tlie  opening  of  this  bonanza  and  the  devel- 
opment of  it  northward  through  the  California  ground 
— which  was  also  in  the  control  of  the  same  four  par- 
ties —to  the  south  line  of  the  Ophir  ground,  Ralston, 
whose  supposed  money  power  was  in  danger  of  eclipse 
bv  the  ixreater  wealth  of  the  new  firm,  was  induced  to 
believe  that  the  Ophir  contained  the  richest  part  of 
tho  ^rroat  bonanza. 

Contoniporaneously,  Mr  Sharon,  finding  his  health 
im[>aired  bv  ten  yiars'  constant  attention  to  multifa- 
rious duti'  s  at  A'^irginia  City,  and  having  consented 
to  permit  his  name  to  go  before  tho  legislature  of 
Nevada  for  the  United  States  senatorship,  was  in 
Jaimarv  of  1875  elected  bv  that  body  as  senator  for 
the  succeeding  six  years.  Mo  immediately  surren- 
dered his  agency  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  at  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  the  other  business  ititerests  of  which  he 
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had  been  in  charge,  and  the  brother  of  Ralston  was 
substituted  in  his  place. 

Sliaron  knew  comparatively  little  of  the  manage- 
ment or  condition  of  the  parent  bank.  He  trusted 
its  conduct  to  Ralston,  in  whom  he  had  a  profound 
confidence,  and  for  whom  he  felt  a  very  sincere  affec- 
tion, almost  down  to  the  hour  of  Ralston's  tragic 
death.  Up  to  August  1875,  the  bank  had  a  severe 
struggle  for  existence,  and  was  many  times  on  the 
verge  of  suspension,  if  not  failure,  but  was  brought 
through  its  difficulties  from  time  to  time  by  the  des- 
perate courage  and  methods  adopted  by  Ralston,  and 
wiiicli  were  wholly  concealed  from  Sharon  and  most 
of  his  associates  in  the  bank.  Indeed,  so  great  was 
his  confidence  in  its  stability  and  in  the  good  man- 
agement of  Ralston,  that  early  in  the  summer  of 
1875  he  consented  to  become  a  purchaser  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  its  capital  stock,  at  a  premium  of 
$35  per  share,  when  the  stock  was  in  fact  practically 
worthless,  and  the  bank  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Ralston  determined,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
Sharon's  presence  on  the  Comstock,  to  secure  the  con- 
trol of  the  Ophir  mine  and  its  imagined  bonanza. 
In  fact,  he  now  realized  with  dread  foreboding  that 
another  bonanza  was  imperatively  needed  to  keep  up 
the  extravagances  and  enterprises  by  which  all  his 
means  had  been  absorbed,  and  from  which  he  could 
not  witlidraw  without  disaster.  Besides,  he  had  bor- 
rowed largo  amounts  from  Sharon,  and  had  drawn 
largely  on  the  resources  of  the  bank,  and  its  solvency 
once  more  depended  upon  his  success. 

Other  parties  entered  the  field  of  contest  for  the 
Ophir,  until  its  market  price  ran  uj)  to  over  three 
liundrud  dollars  per  share,  the  capital  stock  consisting 
of  108,000  shares.  The  available  assets  of  the  bank 
became  exhausted,  Ralston  could  neither  sell  the 
shares  which  he  had  purchased  nor  sustain  tln-ii- 
market  value,  the  stock  broke  to  less  than  fifty  dol- 
lars per  share,  there  proved  to  l)e  no  bonanza  in  the 
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mine,  and  on  the  25th  of  August,  1875,  the  Bank  of 
CaUfornia,  unable  to  pay  its  depositors'  cheeks,  closed 
its  doors,  Avith  liabilities  exceeding  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars,  and  with  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  of 
coin  on  hand. 

San  Francisco  shuddered  as  with  the  tremor  of  an 
earthquake.  The  pulse  of  the  body  politic  was  para- 
lyzed, its  limbs  were  motionless,  and  a  solemn  silence 
betokened  dread  of  some  invisible  evil. 

Tims  the  enterprises  entered  upon  by  Ralston  with 
the  best  of  intentions  ultimately  became  not  only  the 
destroyers  of  his  own  fortune,  but  also  the  destroyers 
of  the  bank,  and  led  him  into  a  course  of  action  which 
subjected  him  to  the  danger  of  criminal  prosecution. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  great  pride  of  character,  strength 
of  will,  and  rare  secretiveness,  and  had  great  control 
over  men,  and  for  a  long  time  he  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing the  condition  of  the  bank  from  the  directors, 
and  maintained  up  to  the  very  day  of  its  failure  an 
appearance  of  absolute  composure. 

But  when  the  crash  came  the  directors  called 
Ralston  to  account.  He  n^et  them,  and  made  no  con- 
cealment, no  excuse.  He  was  debtor  to  tlie  bank 
over  four  millions,  to  Sharon  two  millions,  and  to 
others  about  three  and  a  half  millions,  a  total  of  nine 
and  one  half  millions  of  dollars.  His  assets  amounted 
to  about  four  and  a  quarter  millions.  They  were 
amazed,  none  more  so  than  Mr  Sharon.  They  were 
excited  and  bewildered,  but  none  less  so  than  he. 
They  requested  his  resignation  in  writing,  and  with 
the  utmost  composure  he  complied.  Life  to  Ralston 
now  was  nothing  without  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  he  determined  to  end  the  struir- 
gle.  On  the  day  after  the  cloi^ing  of  the  bank's  doors, 
and  even  as  its  directors  sat  in  perplexed  deliberation, 
he  calmlv  walked  through  the  side  door  into  tho 
street,  thence  to  his  accustomed  bathing-plar(^  at 
North  Beach,  and  in  an  hour  was  found  floating  upon 
the  water,  dead. 
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Pity,  sympathy,  and  gratitude  took  him  tenderly 
and  laid  him  gently  in  Lone  Mountain. 

The  gloomy  tragedy  of  his  death  has  been  eloquently 
referred  to  by  Francis  G.  Nevvlands,  in  his  remarks 
as  attorney  for  the  defendant  in  the  suit  of  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Bank  aojainst  the  Bank  of  California.  Said 
he:  "A  -wave  of  emotion  swept  the  city,  involving  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  life.  The  forces  of  society, 
which,  had  this  unfortunate  man  lived,  would  have 
gathered  themselves  into  a  wave  of  indignation  against 
him,  in  the  face  of  that  sad  death  gathered  into  a 
wave  of  destruction  for  his  enemies,  and  finally  sank 
into  a  deep  and  quiet  swell  of  pity  and  sympathy, 
securing  oblivion  to  his  faults  and  remembrance  only 
of  his  virtues." 

The  stranded  bank  seemed  hopelessly  lost.  Its 
capital  was  five  million  dollars;  the  deposits  amounted 
to  about  seven  millions  more;  all  these  accumulations 
were  involved  in  the  failure.  As  the  other  banking 
institutions  in  the  city  were  in  a  manner  alliod  witlv 
the  Bank  of  California,  their  suspensiwu  \v.-4.>  wrt«s  ^^ 
unless  the  latter  was  restored,  rtuv\  if  ^  weis?  '^"Jl 
restored  the  state  would  bo  in  lu^ui<i>%bion  fen  >i^i>;j^>)y 
years,  and  enterprise  woultl  be  jv^^oi\vzod  l>i  thi^ 
condition  of  things,  whoii  all  u^^^H  >^v*v  ^  ix^^'^"^  ^>^^ 
discouraged,  wlien  the  busiiv!<s  s'^"'  tW  'tSfUitv  \\>a?^% 
was  about  to  sink  into  apatliy  *imI  4*^?s^vh.^\  s>^ijn<iI  W^h^i* 
tlie  bank,  under  the  advi*v^  of  v^>1**^nV  w<^  »K^>4  Hi 
go  into  bankruptcy,  Shai  iVUx^vv\M«>nvM  'l<v^^«ieiy<^"^^ 
and  quick  in  mciit.d  action,  dox  »si>*J  m^>ian  for  rvvsJUs^*'^^ 
tlie  bank.  His  idea  was  to  form  a  s\  udicaty"^  >#k^\^ 
should  take  all  the  sto-k  of  tlu>  kxitVat  a  suk^jV  x<^ 
nation,  rostoi\  its  capita],  gn>iinntvv  uhe  d<  ••v^-;tv^r^ 
against  loss,  and  nHlvom  and  carrv  *m  vIk^  l\)t>mv  >.>  of 
tlie  bank,  lie  c?tIM  t'.K^  dinvlors  tv^^^her  tx»  lav 
this  plan  boforc  Ihiun.  With  oarnost  t^»qn.  n«N\  a|>- 
pealing  ptr-  i-ision.  and  p.r»>photic  p-Mufsv",  he  adcirt  ssv\l 
that  dishea  lonod  bodv. 
^    '-What.'xor  thoro  ai.»x  bo  iu  tW  mternal  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  bank  to  condemn,"  said  he,  "it  is  not 
the  work  of  this  moment  to  investigate  or  portray. 
Every  one  present  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  allied  in 
interest  with  the  Bank  of  California.  What  this  bank 
has  been  and  what  it  has  done  in  the  service  of  the  in- 
terests of  this  coast,  you  all  know.  Founded  in  the  ear- 
lier days  of  our  ambition,  it  should  live  the  lasting 
monument  of  our  sagacity,  our  energy,  and  our  just 
pride.  A  month  ago  such  seemed  to  us  a  ceitainty. 
To-day  this  bank  and  all  its  fair  credit  appears  ingulfed 
in  total  loss.  This  hour  will  decide  whether  your 
opinion  shall  be  united  with  mine,  that  it  is  worthy 
of  perpetuation,  and  whether  the  pillars  of  this  edifice, 
weakened  by  this  heavy  strain,  shall  totter  and  fall 
without  promise,  or  whether  we  shall  give  to  them 
our  united  aid  and  support. 

*'  In  financial  affairs  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  remem- 
ber tliat  courage  has  its  hour  of  trial,  and  victory  its 
sufficient  joy.  But  submission  to  defeat  is  to  invite 
greater  misfortune,  and  to  multiply  miseries. 

"  With  our  fortunes  let  us  reestablish  this  bank 
upon  an  absolutely  safe  foundation.  Let  us  make  up 
by  new  subscriptions  its  lost  capital,  make  its  name 
and  credit  stronger  and  surer  tlian  it  has  ever  been, 
and  give  fresher  and  healthier  vitality  to  tlie  vast  in- 
terests of  the  people  who  are  to-day  palsied  with  fear 
and  a})pruliension.  The  power  to  so  do  is  with  us,  as 
is  the  duty.  Shall  we  not  be  men  worthy  of  Califor- 
nia? Here  I  offer  to  you  a  subscription  paper  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  it  I  put  my  name  for  a  million 
dollars.  And  if  that  do  not  suHice,  I  will  risk  all 
1  have  of  fortune  or  of  lifo  ao  that  the  bank  be  rees- 
tabli.shed." 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  him,  the  hero  and  ora- 
tor of  tluit  'Hvasion,  when  one  In'  one  those  directors, 
whose  combined  f  u-tunes  ecpialled  a  hundred  millions, 
gave  their  approval  and  thfir  names  to  that  subscrip- 
tion list.  Seven  million  eigb.t  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars was  the  sura  total  tiius  guaranteed.  ;, 
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A  month  sufficed  to  arrange  the  details  of  rehabili- 
tation. On  the  2d  day  of  October,  1875,  the  doors  of 
the  bank  were  reopened  in  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  and  amid  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  public,  and  the  renewed  and  redoubled 
confidence  of  its  patrons,  whose  deposits  on  the  first 
day  of  the  reopening  aggregated  nearly  $1,500,000. 
The  whole  coast  was  saved  from  bankruptcy,  and 
to-day  the  Bank  of  California  is  the  leading  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  is  believed  that  the  history  of  banking  enter- 
prises does  not  exhibit  a  parallel  to  the  case  of  the 
Bank  of  California,  and  the  infinite  credit  given  to  all 
those  who  participated  in  this  rehabilitation  of  a  com- 
pletely bankrupt  institution  was  mainly  due  to  the 
wisdom,  courage,  and  personal  and  pecuniary  sacrifices 
of  Sharon.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  ex- 
traordinary effort  of  mind  and  physique  involved  in 
this  work.  During  the  period  which  followed  the 
closintj  of  the  bank  to  its  recommencement  of  business, 
he  scarcely  ever  rested.  He  labored  day  and  night 
to  resuscitate  the  bank.  His  vitality  seemed  to  be 
intense.  He  was  the  controlling  spirit,  everywhere 
guiding,  exhorting,  and  sometimes  threatening.  The 
courage,  endurance,  and  powers  of  leadership  shown 
by  him  during  this  emergency  were  remarkable,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  following  the  reopening  of 
the  bank,  a  thousand  people  gatherad  in  the  brilliantly 
illuminated  court  of  the  great  hotel,  and  with  cheers 
and  music  signified  their  admiration  of  the  triumphant 
man.  He  responded  to  this  ovation  with  a  speech 
that  was  characteristic  of  his  modesty,  and  exhibited 
his  warm  regard  for  his  friend  and  associate  who  gave 
up  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  consternation  he  had 
wrought.     He  said,  in  part: 

"I  should  fail  in  a  duty  I  owe  to  you  if  I  forbore 
to  express  the  emotions  and  kindly  sentiments  which 
I  am  proud  to  say  this  da}'-  have  been  awakened  in 
your  hearts  as  well  as  in  mine.     This  has  been  a  great 
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day  for  San  Francisco,  for  California,  and  for  the  en- 
tire Pacific  coast.  It  has  been  a  day  of  triumph, 
which  belongs  to  no  sinjtj^le-handed  conqueror,  over 
adverse  circumstances.  It  is  rather  the  property  of 
every  citizen  who  has  been  faithful  and  ho[)ing  during 
the  past  thirty  days  of  financial  doubt  and  dismay. 
Yet,  in  the  crowning  hour  of  victory,  in  the  presence 
of  tlie  grand  witness  of  your  skill  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  in  this  glorious  tem{)le  of  hospitality,  amid  all 
this  flood  of  light  and  music,  I  experience  a  sense  of 
almost  overpowering  sadness.  I  miss,  as  you  do,  the 
])roucl  and  manly  spirit  of  him  who  devised  this  mag- 
nificent structure,  and  under  whose  direction  and  by 
whose  tireless  energy  it  has  mainly  been  reared.  I 
mourn,  as  you  do,  tliat  he  is  not  with  us  to  enjoy  this 
scene  of  beauty,  and  I  offer  here  with  you  the  incense 
of  regret  and  affection  to  his  memory.  Peace  be  to 
his  ashes !  Whatever  is  or  may  hereafter  be  said  of 
his  career,  one  thing  is  certain,  his  energies  were  ex- 
erted for  the  development  of  this  city  and  the  state, 
and  are  the  pride  of  his  fellow-citizens." 

The  task  of  settling  the  confused  personal  affairs 
of  Ralston,  w^hicli  was  devolved  uj)on  Sharon,  was 
itself  not  an  easy  one.  His  sudilen  death  left  his  es- 
tate hopelessly  embarrassed.  His  assets  were  of  un- 
known value,  and  not  easy  to  define.  In  a  sense,  his 
estate  was  liable  for  all  the  debts  owed  by  the  then 
insolvent  l-Jank  of  (California.  Fi'om  the  chaos  of  this 
business  Sharon  also  brought  order.  He  handleil  the 
assets  with  infinite  address.  The  complications  in  his 
own  affairs  arising  out  of  these  difficulties  were  neither 
few  nor  slight,  but  he  emerged  successfully  from  them 
all,  but  not  without  sustaining  a  loss  to  himself  of  over 
$2,000,000. 

From  that  time  ^Mr  Sharon  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  such  business  of  the  bank  as  denianded  his  atten- 
tion, to  his  political  duties  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  settlement  of  the  claims  against 
and  the  realization  of  the  assets  of  the  estate  of  his 
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deceased  friend  Kalston.  Nor  did  he  forget  the 
widow.  For  her  he  made  in  property  and  money  a 
liberal  provision,  which,  added  to  the  sum  of  $G0,000 
paid  to  her  as  hisurance  upon  the  life  of  Ralston, 
placed  her  in  position  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed. 

In  the  senate,  Sharon,  being  a  man  of  action 
rather  than  of  words,  did  not  seek  prominence  as  an 
orator.  He  was  anxious  and  willing,  however,  to  take 
an  active  part  in  legislation,  but,  as  he  himself  ex- 
plained to  that  body,  he  was  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  urgent  necessity  of  his  exercising  a  watchful 
care  over  his  interests  which  were  so  deeply  involved 
in  Ralston's  dealinofs.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
the  Congressional  Record  does  not  show  that  he 
took  much  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  questions 
which  were  before  the  senate,  but  what  is  disclosed 
by  it  is  interesting,  as  exhibiting  his  views  on  several 
problems  which  are  yet  unsolved,  and  will  perhaps 
always  remain  so.  His  remarks  with  regard  to 
them  also  show  that  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  his  constituents  in  Nevada, 
and  that  were  he  permitted  to  do  so  he  would  liave 
materially  aided  in  settling  in  their  favor  the  ques- 
tions in  which  they  were  concerned. 

As  his  term  in  the  senate  was  about  drawing  to  a 
close,  Sharon  deemed  it  proper  to  explain  to  his  col- 
leagues the  cause  of  his  inability  to  participate  in  their 
councils,  and  to  express  his  regrets  therefor,  which  he 
did  in  the  followhig  words: 

"Before  I  take  my  seat,  I  wish  to  allude  briefly 
to  another  matter,  simply  personal  to  myself  and  to 
the  senate.  When  I  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  this 
body,  I  supposed  that  all  around  me  was  financially 
smooth  and  clear.  Just  after  my  election  I  found 
that  an  associate  and  friend  had  involved  myself  and 
the  community  in  millions.  It  was  a  question  with 
me  whether  I  should  then  continue  in  th(i  senate  or 
resign.      I  confidently  expected  to  arrange  my  all'airs 
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immediately  and  be  continuously  present.  This  pleas- 
ure and  duty  was  denied  me.  I  would  liave  been 
proud  to  have  participated  more  in  your  deliberations. 

"  I  know  that  there  has  been  private  and  public 
comment  upon  my  absence.  Nothing  but  the  vital 
necessities  of  the  occasion  and  the  Targe  complica- 
tions in  which  I  was  involved  could  have  kept  me 
away.  I  know  as  well  as  any  senator  in  this  body 
my  duty,  and  its  privilege.  I  know  my  duty  to  my 
state  and  my  country,  and  nothing  but  these  great 
difficulties  could  keep  me  from  performing  that  duty. 

**I  wish  to  say  one  word  more.  These  complica- 
tions again  call  me  away  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
I  ask  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  senate  on  account  of 
my  absence.  I  have  said  all  the  time  that  should  my 
constituents  demand  my  resignation  it  is  in  their 
hands." 

Notwithstanding  his  enforced  prolonged  absence 
from  the  senate,  he  was  credited  by  the  people  of 
Nevada  with  being  a  faithful  and  an  able  representa- 
tive of  the  interests  of  the  state.  He  was  a  strong 
and  helpful  ally  of  senators  of  the  other  Pacific 
states  in  all  matters  that  pertained  to  the  prosperity 
of  this  coast,  and  although  he  was  attaciicd  to 
Nevada  and  California  as  the  foster-parents  of  his 
maturer  experience  and  of  his  great  fortune,  yet  no 
man  in  that  august  body  at  the  seat  of  government 
was  more  thoroughly  American  or  less  tainted  with 
sectional  prejudices.  Hence  he  won  and  kept  among 
his  senatorial  associates  as  great  respect  and  influence 
as  had  always  been  accorded  to  him  by  his  business 
associates  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  withdrew  from  \ 
politics,  and  being  then  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
sought  the  peace  and  enjoyment  of  private  life,  exer- 
cising generous  and  fitting  hospitalities,  and  so  wisely 
systematizing  the  administration  of  his  vast  estate 
that  every  department  seemed  to  govern  itself  almost 
automatically. 
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In  San  Francisco,  the  field  of  his  pioneer  days,  he 
invested  the  greater  part  of  his  rapidly  accumulating 
fortune,  until  he  became  the  largest  tax-payer  in  the 
city  and  county,  his  individual  taxes  amounting  to 
one  fiftieth  of  the  whole  city  revenue.  He  retained 
for  his  country  seat  the  former  Ralston  property  at 
Belmont,  and  kept  for  future  requirements  of  subur- 
ban population  the  800  acres  of  the  Burlingame  tract. 

He  made  judicious  investments  in  other  parts  of 
California,  and  also  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
became  a  large  shareholder  in  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Works  company  of  San  Francisco.  But 
among  all  his  properties,  those  to  whom  he  adhered 
with  the  greatest  pride  and  whose  prosperity  gave 
him  satisfaction  far  beyond  the  large  income  which 
they  brought  to  him  were  his  shares  in  the  Bank  of 
California,  in  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  railroad,  in 
the  Carson  and  Colorado  railroad,  and  in  the  Union 
Mill  and  Mining  company;  these  being  the  offspring 
of  his  genius. 

Sharon  had  keen  gray  eyes,  which  in  moments  of 
excitement  or  interest  illumined  his  otherwise  impas- 
sive face,  a  mouth  that  denoted  firmness  of  purpose, 
and  a  hij^h,  dome-like  forehead.  His  dress  was  uni- 
versally black,  and  his  habits  were  as  simple  as  his 
dress.  In  his  business  transactions  he  was  cool  and 
self-contained,  dealinaf  in  few  words,  makinsf  but  few 
inquiries,  reachmg  quick  judgments,  and  holding  to 
them.  He  was  bold  in  the  conception  and  execution 
of  his  undertakings,  and  was  neither  elated  by  suc- 
cess nor  cast  down  by  reverses.  His  distinguishing 
characteristic  was  his  generalization.  He  was  impa- 
tient of  details,  and  would  rarely  listen  to  them. 
Given  the  result,  he  had  instinctive  insight  into  the 
details,  and  was  thus  capable  of  carrying  on  at  the 
same  time  many  enterprises  of  importance,  and  of  ac- 
complishing a  great  deal.  He  rarely  made  a  mistake 
it)  his  analysis  of  men,  trusted  absolutely  to  his  subor- 
dinates, and  in  return  had  their  unwavering  loyalty. 
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Although  he  was  small  in  stature  and  light  in  weight, 
he  would  oppose  himself  without  hesitation,  if  the 
occasion  called  for  it,  even  to  the  point  of  physical 
contest,  with  men  of  superior  strength.  He  never 
seemed  conscious  that  he  could  be  defeated  in  any 
controversy  in  which  he  might  be  engaged,  and  without 
being  vain  or  self-assertive  in  speech,  his  whole  action 
was  so  aggressive  and  determined  that  men  instinct- 
ively gave  way  to  him.  His  firmness  of  purpose  in 
what  he  believed  and  knew  to  be  the  truth  was  such 
that  he  would  have  remained  steadfast,  even  to  the 
sacrifice  of  his  fortune  if  necessary. 

The  knowledge  which  he  exhibited  in  his  business 
career  was  largely  the  result  of  self-development,  wide 
observation,  and  thorough  familiarity  with  the  springs 
of  human  action.  He  was  the  thinker  instead  of  the 
mere  reader.  In  matters  of  public  interest  he  was 
well  informed.  He  had  thought  much  on  all  impor- 
tant subjects,  and  his  mind  was  self-reliant  and  little 
impressed  by  the  ideas  of  others.  In  his  business 
enterprises  he  was  ever  on  the  alert  for  his  own  gain, 
yet  he  won  the  respect  of  his  competitors  as  a  fair 
and  manly  contestant  in  the  race  to  win.  His  inher- 
ent self-poise,  calm  bearing  of  mental  strength,  and 
apparent  confidence  in  himself,  without  arrogance, 
ostentation,  or  obtrusive  superiority,  reflected  a  char- 
acter of  most  marked  individuality.  His  judgment  on 
matters  of  business  seemed  to  be  absolutely  unerring. 
Whatever  he  did  was  clearly  marked  out  beforehand, 
and  the  course  he  laid  down  was  followed  with  a 
marvellous  perseverance,  not  to  be  turned  aside  or 
thwarted  by  circumstances  or  by  men.  Few  men 
have  lived  who  exercised  a  stronger  influence  upon 
financial  and  business  circles  than  Sharon. 

In  social  moments,  however,  one  could  hardly  recog- 
nize in  Sharon  the  man  of  business  of  a  few  hours 
before.  He  was  fond  of  social  life.  He  entertained 
a  great  deal,  and  his  demeanor  on  such  occasions  was 
genial  and  attractive.     He  almost  invariably  took  the 
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lead  and  directed  the  conversation.  He  was  bright, 
humorous,  and  instructive,  delighting  in  philosophical 
and  social  questions.  It  was  a  study  to  observe  how 
his  mind  kindled  into  action  as  the  evening  advanced. 
Oftentimes  the  sentimental  and  poetic  were  indulged 
in  by  him  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  make  one  skep- 
tical of  the  practical  nature  of  the  man.  He  delighted 
at  all  times  to  quote  from  Shakespeare,  Byron,  and 
Pope,  as  well  as  from  the  bible.  His  great  diversion 
was  to  make  trips  to  his  home  at  Belmont,  which  he 
made  the  scene  of  a  very  expanded  hospitality.  He 
entertained  there  all  the  distinguished  people  who 
visited  the  state,  so  much  so  that  a  trip  to  Belmont 
became  almost  a  part  of  every  prominent  person's  tour. 
During  these  periods  of  social  diversion,  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  engage  him  in  any  conversation 
relating:  to  business.  His  mind  seemed  to  be  in  an 
exalted  state,  and  religion,  philosophy,  science,  and 
poetry  alternately  secured  his  attention,  and  were  the 
subject  of  discourse,  serious  as  well  as  witty.  He  was 
also  fond  of  nature,  and  found  much  to  interest  him 
in  his  horses  and  his  dairy  at  Burlingame.  Hunting 
was  another  favorite  pastime  of  his. 

All  who  sustained  intimate  relations  with  Sharon 
were  impressed  with  his  great  sense  of  justice,  his 
kindness  of  heart,  and  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
his  physical  and  mental  organization.  His  sense  of 
obligation  was  of  the  highest.  No  man  ever  conferred 
a  favor  upon  him  which  he  did  not  recollect  in  after 
life.  He  was  warm  in  his  affections,  true  to  his  friends, 
and  absolutely  faithful  in  all  his  engagements.  To 
those  who  were  not  in  close  touch  with  him,  he  ap- 
peared cold  and  unfeeling,  but  those  who  were  near  to 
him  knew  that  within  him  there  beat  a  warm  heart, 
as  was  often  attested  by  his  unostentatious  acts  of  char- 
ity to  the  poor  and  needy.  He  was  considerate  in  his 
treatment  of  all  the  numerous  persons  in  his  service, 
and  attached  them  to  him  strongly. 

Notwithstanding  the  management  of  his  estate  re- 
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quired  of  him  very  little  personal  care  or  labor,  his 
threescore  years,  half  of  which  had  been  passed  under 
great  mental  strain,  brought  finally  much  pain.  In 
1881  an  attack  of  neuralgia  of  the  heart  confined  him 
to  his  bed,  and  alarmed  his  friends  and  family.  He 
was  never  afterward  other  than  delicate  and  sensitive 
to  atmospheric  changes.  Although  he  grew  older  in 
appearance  than  in  years,  he  continued  clear  and  vig- 
orous in  mind  and  resolute  in  will. 

The  last  years  of  Sharon's  life  were  clouded  by  a 
litigation  which  absorbed  all  his  energies.  A  woman 
named  Sarah  Althea  Hill  brought  suit  against  him, 
claiming  to  be  his  wife,  upon  a  written  contract  of 
marriage.  The  alleged  contract  was  in  her  own  hand- 
writing and  was  also  signed  by  herself,  and  a  signa- 
ture which  she  claimed  was  Sharon's  was  affixed  to 
the  document. 

She  employed  in  her  case  a  number  of  lawyers  who 
were  prominent  in  politics,  and  whom  the  prospect  of 
large  contingent  fees  urged  to  desperate  activity. 

This  litigation  finally  reached  the  dimensions  of  the 
Tichborne  case  and  other  celebrated  cases.  It  was 
fought  with  great  energy  on  both  sides;  it  taxed  the 
powers  of  Sharon  to  the  utmost,  and  was  doubtless 
the  cause  of  his  death.  The  case  was  finally  decided 
in  the  courts  of  both  the  United  States  and  of  the 
state  of  California  in  favor  of  Sharon  and  his  heirs, 
and  the  document  was  declared  to  be  a  forgery. 

For  two  years  prior  to  his  death  Sharon  was 
aware  that  his  health  was  precarious,  and  had  many 
unmistakable  warnings  that  his  earthly  career  would 
soon  end.  In  the  spring  of  1883  he  had  an  attack 
similar  to  that  which  ended  his  life,  namely,  of  angina 
pectoris.  In  October  1885  he  was  again  severely 
attacked  by  this  malady,  which  sent  him  to  his  bed, 
from  which  he  never  arose  alive.  From  almo.-j+.  the 
beginning  of  this  illness  it  became  apparent  to  his 
physicians  and  himself  that  his  recovery  was  improb- 
able.    During  this  attack  his  conduct  was  singularly 
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characteristic  of  him.  His  pain  was  intense,  yet  he 
bore  it  with  stoicism.  Day  by  day  his  innate  vital 
force  and  his  unconquerable  will  battled  with  disease, 
and,  to  the  amazement  of  his  friends  and  medical  at- 
tendants, held  death  at  bay.  Knowing  that  his  dis- 
solution was  impending,  with  his  habitual  method  iu 
business  affairs  he  arranged  all  his  earthly  matters. 
After  making  certain  provisions  for  various  charitable 
institiitions  in  California  and  Nevada,  and  providing 
a  fund  from  which  the  buildings  of  the  children's 
play-ground  in  Golden  Gate  park  were  erected,  he 
executed  to  his  son  and  son-in-law  a  deed  of  trust, 
which  had  been  prepared  under  his  instructions,  of  all 
of  his  estate. 

For  one  week  he  lay  on  a  bed  of  pain  and  suffering. 
The  action  of  his  heart  became  so  feeble  that  a  clot 
formed  in  one  of  the  blood-vessels  of  his  right  leg  and 
shut  off  the  circulation.  Conscious  that  death  was  at 
hand,  he  exhibited  no  sign  of  impatience.  His  friends 
called  upon  him  in  great  numbers,  and  against  the 
remonstrances  of  his  attendants  he  insisted  upon  see- 
ing them.  All  who  called  received  from  him  appro- 
priate words  of  appreciation  of  their  friendship  and 
devotion.  Many  were  moved  to  tears,  but  his  calm- 
ness and  composure  were  unbroken. 

As  he  grew  weaker  physically  he  became  uncon- 
scious, life  lingering  with  flickering  light  that  seemed 
for  days  to  find  fuel  for  its  flame  in  some  latent  energy 
of  his  wasted  frame. 

On  the  13th,  at  3:32  p.  m.,  the  last  spark  bright- 
ened for  an  instant,  and  then  gently  and  painlessly 
went  out. 

Sharon,  though  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  citi- 
zen of  Nevada,  was  preeminently  a  Californian.  His 
achievements  in  the  former  state  gave  to  its  mining 
history  a  record  and  a  name  never  to  be  forgotten,  as 
they  also  gave  to  other  men  greater  fortunes  than  his 
own.  But  it  was  in  California  that  his  most  intricate 
and  masterly  powers  of  business  capacity  were  shown, 
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and  it  was  there  that  the  arduous  labors  of  his  Ne- 
vada life  had  fruition. 

For  this  twenty  years  of  courage,  faith,  and  per- 
severance the  nation,  even  the  whole  world,  is  his 
debtor;  since  but  for  him  it  is  more  than  probable 
the  product  of  the  great  lode  would  have  ended  in 
the  gloom  that  he  dispelled. 

So  long  as  the  Pacific  coast  shall  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  the  product  of  that  lode,  so  long 
will  he  stand  forth  as  the  Colossus  of  two  states  during 
the  eventful  period  of  Comstock  history. 

Having  no  fancy  for  and  not  having  participated  in 
public  life,  there  is  but  little  to  be  said  in  this  place 
concerning  Frederick  W.  Sharon,  the  only  son  of  the 
man  whose  life's  story  has  been  attempted  to  be  told 
in  the  foregoing  pages.  His  educational  training  was 
ver}'^  thorough,  his  studies,  including  a  course  in  law, 
having  been  pursued  in  Paris,  at  Beaumont  college, 
England,  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  and  at  Harvard 
college.  He  has  travelled  extensively,  and  has  been 
a  keen  observer  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  different 
countries  and  the  characteristics  of  their  people.  A 
man  of  pronounced  social  attractions,  witty  in  conver- 
sation, genial  in  manner,  highly  esteemed  by  his  many 
friends,  possessing  much  vigor  and  precision  of  intel- 
lect, a  well-balanced  mind,  a  decisive  character,  pro- 
nounced ideas,  and  a  capacity  for  expressing  them  with 
force  and  clearness,  he  is  well  fitted  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  as  a  man  of  affairs.  But  the  delicacy  of  his 
fibre  and  refinement  of  his  nature  have  caused  him  to 
withdraw  himself  from  that  activity  of  practical  or 
public  life  which  secures  public  prominence.  Except-, 
ing  the  efforts  which  he  has  made  to  arouse  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  San  Francisco  with  reference  to  public 
improvements  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  scale,  he 
has  jireferred  the  quiet  and  repose  of  private  life,  and 
the  pleasures  of  literature,  art,  architecture,  music, 
travel,  out-door  sports,  and  the  society  of  congenial 
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friends.  He  is  not  content  to  be  idle,  however.  He 
givcvS  some  attention,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  business 
of  his  father's  estate,  and  also  seeks  the  varied  activity 
of  devotion  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

His  development  at  school  and  college  was  equal 
and  harmonious.  He  studied  with  a  fair  degree  of 
zeal,  became  very  proficient  in  athletics,  sustaining 
throughout  his  course  at  Harvard  the  position  of 
champion  light-weight  boxer,  and  in  the  social  life  of 
the  institutions  which  he  attended  was  prominent  and 
popular.  Although  he  lacked  the  stimulus  which 
necessity  creates,  he  applied  himself  to  his  studies 
conscientiously,  and  graduated  cum  laude.  His  future 
was  not  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  him,  and  he  had  no 
views  of  professional  work,  or  of  any  particular  line 
of  activity.  He  took  up  the  study  of  law  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  father,  for  which  profession  he  was 
fitted  by  mind  and  training,  but  he  did  not  care  to 
pursue  it  beyond  the  acquirement  of  its  principles. 

In  1884  he  married  Louise  Tevis  Breckenridge, 
daughter  of  Lloyd  Tevis.  While  on  a  trip  to  Europe 
after  his  marriage,  he  was  recalled  to  San  Francisco 
on  account  of  the  ill-health  of  his  father,  at  whose 
bedside,  during  his  last  days,  he  watched  with  un- 
ceasing tenderness  and  -devotion.  He  was  made  a 
trustee  of  his  father's  estate,  and  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  position  with  energy 
and  intelligence.  He  possessed  both  the  faculties  of 
detail  and  generalization,  and  could  take  up  the  whole 
or  the  parts  of  a  transaction  with  equal  ability;  but 
circumstances  arose  which  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  resign  his  trusteeship,  leaving  his  brother-in-law, 
Francis  G.  Newlands,  as  sole  trustee. 

In  1888  he  made  his  residence  in  New  York  city, 
where  he  has  a  beautiful  home,  every  detail  of  which 
was  conceived  by  him,  and  bears  witness  to  his  refined 
and  artistic  tastes.  There  has  been  born  to  him  a 
son,  named  Henry  William  Tevis  Sharon. 
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The  biography  of  William  Sharon  would  be  incom- 
plete without  being  supplemented  by  a  memoir  of 
JFrancis  Griffith  Newlands,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
and  among  the  foremost  men  of  affairs  on  the  Pacifio 
coast,  and  upon  whom,  as  sole  trustee  of  his  father-in- 
law's  vast  estate,  rests  the  arduous  duties  of  its  care 
and  management. 

He  was  born  of  Scottish  parents  ia  the  neigh  borho<>d 
of  Natchez,  Mississippi,  on  the  28th  day  of  August, 
1848.  His  father,  James  Birney  Newlands,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  a  physician. 
He  was  a  man  of  large  stature,  distinguished  a  )pear- 
ance,  great  intellectual  attainments,  and  wide  experi- 
ence, acquired  by  years  of  extensive  travel.  Marrying 
young,  he  started,  as  a  matter  of  adventure,  for  the 
new  world.  He  chose  the  city  of  Troy,  New  York, 
then  one  of  the  social  centres  of  the  empire  state,  and 
the  home  of  many  of  its  oldest  families,  as  the  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  Here,  with  his 
wife,  he  was  cordially  welcomed.  They  attained  much 
social  prominence,  for  both  were  of  genial  tempera- 
ment, and  possessed  of  manifold  accomplishments. 
He  had  great  skill  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and 
although  in  the  receipt  of  an  ample  income,  his  rest- 
less disposition  was  constantly  urging  him  to  a  change 
of  scene  and  place ;  and  as  he  had  no  difficulty  in  es- 
tablishing himself  readily  and  acquiring  a  leading 
rank  in  his  profession  wherever  he  chose  to  -"  .st  his 
lot,  he  was  able  to  gratify  his  spirit  of  adventure.  The 
persuasions  of  southeni  friends  induced  him  to  stay 
in  the  south,  but  Mrs  Newlands,  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  want  of  educational  advantages  there  for  the  chil- 
dren, induced  him  to  remove  with  his  family  north.^ 
He  finally  went  to  Quincy,  Illinois,  where  he  ended 
his  days,  leaving  his  family  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, the  income  which  he  had  derived  from  his 
practic  o,  and  the  patrimony  which  he  and  his  wife  had 
received,  having  been  spent  in  a  liberal  life. 
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Newlands'  mother,  Jessie  Barland,  was  a  native  of 
Perth,  a  woman  of  singular  personal  attractions,  noted 
for  her  stately  presence,  cultured,  intellectual,  and 
highly  accomplished  in  music.  She  was  also  a  woman 
of  great  decision  of  character,  auibitious  and  ener- 
getic, and  early  sought  to  impress  upon  her  children 
the  earnestness  of  life,  and  the  importance  of  going 
through  it  with  a  fixed  purpose.  Newlands  was  but 
three  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and  at  that  ten- 
der age  he  began  to  observe  the  great  struggles  and 
exertion  which  his  mother  had  to  make  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  her  family  of  four  boys  and 
one  girl.  This,  coupled  with  her  efforts  to  make  him 
appreciate  the  seriousness  of  life,  caused  him  to  early 
realize  how  essential  it  was  to  toil  if  he  wished  to  ad- 
vance, and  made  his  boyish  and  school  days  more  than 
ordinarily  earnest  and  serious.  A  second  marriage 
of  his  mother  with  Eben  Moore,  a  banker  and  mayor 
of  Quincy,  did  not  relieve  the  straitened  condition  of 
the  family,  for  all  that  was  brought  to  them  by  this 
union  was  lost  in  a  short  time  in  the  panic  of  1857. 

Newlands  determined  when  quite  young  to  follow 
the  legal  profession.  To  secure  the  necessary  educa- 
tion was  a  matter  of  great  anxiety  to  his  mother,  and 
it  was  only  by  her  self-sacrifice  that  he  was  enabled 
to  acquire  it.  He  attended  school  at  Quincy  and 
Payson,  Illinois,  and  the  high  school  at  Chicago,  and 
subsequently  was  trained  for  Yale  college  by  a  private 
tutor  in  Washington.  His  earlier  education  was  in- 
clined toward  the  classics,  and  at  sixteen  he  entered 
Yale,  being  with  one  exception  the  youngest  man  in 
his  class.  Though  an  apt  and  fairly  diligent  student, 
he  did  not  aim  at  distinction  as  a  scholar.  He  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  attention  to  literature,  the  writ- 
ing of  college  essays  and  compositions,  and  took  part 
in  the  debates  in  the  college  societies,  in  which  he  made 
his  mark  as  a  fluent  and  ready  speaker.  He  also  took 
an  active  part  in  the  social  life  of  Yale,  ar.d  formed  there 
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many  strong  attachments  which  still  endure.  But 
when  he  reached  his  junior  year  he  found  himself  with- 
out funds  to  complete  the  course.  Friends  offered  him 
assistance,  but  he  declined.  He  resolved  to  make 
money  instead  of  borrowing  it,  and  to  this  task  he  im- 
mediately devoted  himself. 

He  proceeded  to  Washington,  where  his  parents 
then  lived,  his  step-father  being  one  of  the  treasury 
officials.  Through  the  influence  of  Governor  Gris- 
wold  of  New  York,  he  secured  a  position  in  the  civil 
service,  which  enabled  him  to  pursue  the  study  of  the 
law  and  attend  evenino;  lectures  at  the  Columbian 
university  law  school.  A  year  or  two  later  the  care 
and  support  of  the  family  was  largely  devolved  upon 
him,  through  the  death  of  his  step-father.  Upon 
being  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme  court  of  th.e 
District  of  Columbia  in  1869,  at  the  age  of  twenty-  \ 
one  years,  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  San 
Francisco.  After  making  such  provision  for  the  fam- 
ily as  his  slender  means  and  a  kindly  loan  of  money 
by  a  friend  permitted,  he  started  for  the  west,  and 
arrived  in  the  l-*acifie  coast  metropolis  in  1870.  Pre- 
senting his  letters  of  introduction,  which  were  numer- 
ous and  to  persons  prominent  both  in  business  and 
social  circles,  he  was  everywhere  most  cordially  re- 
ceived, but  having  no  practical  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  found  it  difficult  to  advance  himself  After 
spending  a  few  months  in  making  himself  familiar  with 
office  work  and  the  practice  of  the  courts,  he  finnlly 
obtained  permission  from  a  prominent  lawyer  to  <>c- 
cui)y  desk-room  in  one  of  his  offices,  with  the  privi- 
We  of  displavin'jf  his  name  on  the  door  as  attornev 
and  counsellor  at  law;  but  still  the  clients  canie  not. 
His  youth  and  inexperience  seemed  to  prevent  him 
from  acquiring  business,  and  his  peeuniury  affairs 
were  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  it  appeared  as  if  he  would 
be  forced  to  abandon  his  profession  and  seek  other 
means  of  earninyf  his  bread. 
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As  a  last  resort,  he  endeavored  to  gain  a  footing  by 
volunteering  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  defence  in  crim- 
inal cases,  and  thus  make  himself  known  to  the  judges 
and  jurors.  Hia  first  case  was  that  of  a  burglar,  which 
was  tried  before  Judge  Delos  R.  Lake,  whose  legal 
attainments  were  as  much  respected  as  his  caustic  sar- 
casm was  feared.  Although  Newlands  was  so  much 
satisfied  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  that  he  refused  to  per- 
mit him  to  testify  because  of  the  likelihood  of  his  com- 
mitting perjury,  he  conducted  the  case  with  such 
ability  that  not  only  was  his  client  acquitted,  but  he 
was  afterward  engaged  by  two  members  of  the  jury 
as  their  attorney.  Ke  continued  to  pursue  these 
criminal  cases  with  great  energy  and  success,  notwith- 
standing they  brought  him  no  fees.  During  this  time. 
Judge  Lake,  before  whom,  as  juige  of  the  county 
court,  he  had  been  conducting  these  cases,  accosting 
him  on  the  street,  made  such  inquiries  concerning  his 
antecedents  and  educational  training  as  manifested  his 
kindly  interest  in  the  struggling  young  lawyer's  wel- 
fare. It  was,  he  said,  a  mistake  for  him  to  follow  the 
practice  of  criminal  law,  for  it  would  eventually  impair 
the  morals  of  the  best  of  men.  Young  Newlands  re- 
plied that  he  found  it  as  distasteful  as  it  was  unprofit- 
able, but  that  as  soon  as  he  could  secure  a  civil 
practice  he  would  gladly  abandon  it.  "  Well,"  re- 
marked the  judge,  with  his  customary  facetiousness,  on 
taking  leave,  •'  my  advice  to  you  is  not  altogether  dis- 
interested; for  in  my  own  court  you  have  been  alto- 
gether too  successful  in  defeating  the  cause  of  justice." 
Withii'  a.  few  days  he  sent  to  Newlands  a  client,  from 
whom  :..  xeceived  his  first  fee,  and  also  recommended 
him  to  prominent  lawyers,  who  caused  him  to  be  re- 
tained in  small  cases,  and  as  assistant  counsel  in  oth- 
ers in  which  they  were  engaged. 

And  now  Newlands  was  fairly  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess, such  success  as  sooner  or  later  comes  to  him  who 
is  content  to  toil  and  wait.     His  practice  rapidly  in- 
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creased,  his  real  clients  at  first  being  mainly  among 
his  brethren  of  the  bar,  who  manifested  toward  him 
much  kindness  and  interest.  Within  the  second  year 
after  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco  his  practice  brought 
him  an  income  of  several  thousand  dollars,  and  each 
year  thereafter  it  kept  largely  increasing  in  extent. 
It  was  very  general  in  character,  embracing  all  vari- 
eties of  cases  in  the  state  and  federal  courts,  involving 
large  interests  and  questions  of  much  moment.  Thus 
it  grew  from  the  unremunerative  criminal  to  a  highly 
profitable  civil  practice,  and  from  assistant  counsel  he 
became  the  leading  attorney  in  a  large  number  of 
important  causes  involving  not  only  vast  fortunes,  but 
also  the  gravest  constitutional  questions.  For  many 
years  he  enjoj'ed  one  of  the  most  lucrative  and  influ- 
ential practices  in  San  Francisco,  among  his  clients, 
being  numerous  mining  companies,  the  Spring  Valley^ 
Water  Works,  the  Bank  of  California,  and  other 
quasi-public  corporations.  They  were  involved  in  an 
immense  amount  of  litigation,  in  all  of  which  New- 
lands  distinguished  himself  by  his  thorough  grasp  of 
all  the  points  in  dispute,  his  unrelaxing  pertinacity, 
his  attention  to  the  minutest  detail,  his  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  his  clients,  and  his  rare  forensic  abil- 
ity. These  qualities  were  so  conspicuously  displayed 
in  all  his  cases  as  to  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
jurists. 

Among  his  most  important  cases  were  those  in 
which  he  appeared  for  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works.  They  kept  his  active  mind  busy  for  many 
years  in  polemical  discussions  in  the  courts,  in  the 
])ress,  and  before  the  public  in  general.  The  pub- 
lished reports  of  these  cases  in  the  official  records  of 
the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  California 
alone  bear  testimony  to  his  energy  and  industry.  By 
the  adoption  of  the  new  state  constitution  in  1879 
the  water  company  became  further  and  more  deeply 
involved   in  litigation.     Under  the  orijrinai  Irw  the 
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power  of  fixing  the  rates  for  water  was  vested  in  a 
board  of  commissioners,  but  by  the  new  constitution 
this  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  municipality.  The  company  was 
thus  made  subject  to  the  control  of  the  political  rep- 
resentatives of  the  water  consumers,  from  which  em- 
barrassing position  it  struggled  to  free  itself.  At 
frequent  intervals  during  eight  years  Newlands  ap- 
peared before  the  water  committee  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  to  protect  the  immense  interests  and 
vested  rights  of  the  company.  The  labor  which  was 
devolved  upon  him  by  the  necessity  of  making  clear 
to  the  supervisors  the  limits  of  their  power  and  the 
rights  of  the  company  was  great.  He  made  to  them 
exhaustive  arguments,  supported  by  facts  and  statis- 
tics culled  from  all  available  sources.  The  discussions 
were  not  always  free  from  displays  of  passion  and 
prejudice.  Few  men  amidst  the  tumult  which  pre- 
vailed could  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  indulge  in 
recrimination,  but  throughout  Newlands  carried  him- 
self with  a  dignified,  calm  demeanor,  which  added 
weight  and  impressiveness  to  his  cause.  He  used  no 
other  weapons  than  the  clearest  logic  and  impartial 
analysis  of  facts  and  figures.  The  most  memorable 
and  important  of  the  multitude  of  actions  in  which 
the  water  company  was  involved  was  that  brought 
by  it  against  Antone  Schottler  and  others.  It  was 
claimed  by  the  water  company  that  the  new  state 
constitution  was  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  in  that  it  deprived  the  company 
of  its  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and 
changed  the  obligations  contained  in  the  original 
cliarter.  This  case  was  elaborately  argued  in  the 
state  courts,  and  was  then  carried  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  where  it  was  discussed 
by  Newlands  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Fox  of  Califor- 
nia and  Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont.  It  was  con- 
tended by  Newlands,  among  other  things,  that  by  the 
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new  constitution  it  was  sought  to  deprive  the  plain- 
tift'  of  its  property  in  the  water  which  it  supplied,  for 
to  compel  a  vendor  to  sell  property  at  a  fixed  price 
was  virtually  a  deprivation  of  his  property;  that  this 
was  done  without  due  process  of  law,  for  process  of 
law  implied  parties,  an  impartial  tribunal,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard;  that  the  judiciary  is  a  coordi- 
nate department  of  the  government,  and  that  no 
state  constitution  or  statute  can  be  regarded  as  con- 
sistent with  the  federal  constitution,  or  with  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  which  does  not 
recognize  the  coordination  of  these  powers  and  the 
separate  sphere  of  each.  His  argument  was  a  most 
lucid  and  scholarly  dissertation,  well  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  classics  of  the  law.  The  case,  how- 
ever, was  decided  against  his  client,  but  a  partial 
victory  was  secured,  as  the  decision  of  the  court 
modified  the  extreme  doctrine  laid  down  in  one  of  the 
so-called  "  Granger  cases,"  that  the  power  of  regula- 
tion was  a  legislative  power  which  could  not  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  judiciary.  The  court  now  held 
that  this  power,  though  intrusted  to  an  inferior  legis- 
lative body,  was  quasi -judicial  in  its  character,  and 
must  be  exercised  reasonably,  and  not  oppressively — 
being  the  first  of  a  series  of  decisions  which  gave 
greater  security  to  property  affected  by  a  public  use. 
Perhaps  no  case  ever  attracted  more  general  atten- 
tion in  financial  and  business  circles  in  California 
than  that  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Bank  versus  William 
Sharon.  The  trial  in  the  superior  court  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  conducted  with  great  earnestness  by  emi- 
nerjt  counsel  on  both  sides,  and  covered  a  long  period 
of  time.  Newlands  appeared  for  the  defendant,  and 
in  an  exhaustive  argument  made  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  almost  irreconcilable  evidence.  The  events 
which  occurred  during  the  excitement  attendant  upon 
the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  California  were  connected 
with  this  cfise,  and  in  sketching  them,  his  argument, 
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altliouf^h  mainly  devoted  to  a  logical  elucidtation  of 
the  evidence,  afforded  a  most  brilliant  display  of  fo- 
rensic advocacy.  His  vivid  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  these  tumultuous  scenes,  reaching  the  highest 
plane  of  eloquence,  has  become  a  part  of  our  local 
literature,  and  has  often  been  quoted  by  the  press  in 
treating  of  the  history  of  this  great  financial  institu- 
tion. 

The  most  exciting  case  in  which  Newlands  par- 
ticipated was  the  divorce  suit  of  Shimmins  versus 
Shimmins.  He  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  who 
charged  her  husband  with  cruelty,  and  he  in  turn 
accused  her  of  adultery.  The  trial  was  conducted 
for  three  weeks  with  closed  doors,  and  the  evidence 
was  of  such  a  character  as  to  attract  great  attention, 
as  portions  of  it  were  published  in  the  press.  The 
case  resulted  in  favor  of  Newlands'  client,  and  as  soon 
as  the  decision  was  announced  he  was  attacked  in  the 
court-room  by  the  defeated  husband,  who  seized  him 
by  the  throat  and  threatened  his  life,  but  was  inter- 
fered with  by  the  by-standers.  For  some  days  he  was 
in  pursuit  of  him  with  a  pistol,  and  finally  blew  out 
his  own  brains,  thus  relieving  Newlands  of  his  embar- 
rassing position. 

In  the  famous  case  of  Sarah  Althea  Hill  versus 
William  Sharon,  no  part  had  been  taken  by  New- 
lands  up  to  the  time  of  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  a  decision  which  it  is 
safe  to  say  shocked  the  community  as  much  as  the 
defendant,  but  in  the  proceedings  supplementary  to 
this  decision  Newlands  determined  to  dismiss  all  feel- 
ings of  personal  delicacy,  and  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  defence  of  his  father-in-law  against  the  con- 
spiracy, whose  success  seemed  almost  assured.  His 
argument  was  the  most  dignified  of  all  the  discus- 
sions in  this  catise  celehre,  and  perhaps  its  most  notice- 
able feature  was  the  great  strength  of  character 
which  he,  as  the  son-in-law  of  the  defendant,  dis- 
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played  in  separating  his  personality  from  his  position 
as  advocate,  treating  his  adversaries  courteously  and 
dispassionately,  as  though  the  cause  were  not  his 
own.  When  attacked  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
for  his  participation  in  the  proceedings,  Mr  Newlands 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  words  of  eloquence  which 
thrilled  his  hearers. 

'*  In  the  veins  of  my  children,"  he  exclaimed, 
"flows  the  blood  of  this  defendant,  transmitted 
through  their  chaste  mother.  I  come  here  to  de- 
feud,  not  simply  an  individual  who  has  been  wronged, 
but  a  family  tliat  has  been  violated,  and  a  society  that 
has  been  outraged,  not  voluntarily  by  your  Honor,  but 
by  crimes  iimumerable  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
a  court  of  justice.  The  gentleman  has  brought  my 
personality  into  the  case.  I  am  here  with  every  pulse 
beating,  with  every  nerve  thrilling  with  indignation, 
and  I  propose  to  be  in  this  case  to  its  end,  from  this 
time  on. 

**  I  trust  that  I  shall  conduct  it  without  personal 
feeling.  I  trust  that  I  shall  conduct  it  without  as- 
saults upon  counsel.  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  have 
occasion  to  cast  refl<  tions  upon  the  distinguished 
counsel  who  have  conducted  the  plaintiff's  case  so 
ably.  I  know  that  causes,  however  bad,  from  time 
immemorial,  have  had  honorable  advocates.  I  do  tiot 
propose  to  identify  tlie  counsel  with  their  cause,  nor 
that  the  cause  shall  take  character  from  the  counsel.  I 
invite  the  gentlemen  to  a  discussion  of  this  case  upon 
broad  principles,  without  obtruding  into  it  either  his 
personality  or  ray  own.  He  has  made  it  necessary 
for  me  to  defend,  my  motives  for  appearing  here.  I 
trust  he  will  conduct  this  case  with  that  moderation, 
candor,  and  courtesy  with  which  it  should  be  con- 
ducted, and  that  we  will  stand  here,  aiding  the  court 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  conscious  always  tliat 
we  are  not  antagonists  on  the  battle-field,  but  ofhcers 
of  the  court,  priests  in  the  temple  of  justice,  bound 
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by  the  nature  of  our  obligations  to  see  that  its  cere- 
monies are  conducted  with  dignity  and  decorum." 

From  this  time  on  Newlands  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  case,  until  it  was  ultimately  decided  in 
favor  of  Sharon  in  both  the  state  and  United  States 
courts. 

Mr  Newlands  continued  in  the  active  pursuit  of  his 
profession  until  1885.  By  the  deed  of  trust  executed 
by  his  father-in-law  prior  to  his  death,  all  his  property 
was  conveyed  to  Newlands  and  Frederick  W.  Sharon, 
in  trust,  for  the  beneficiaries  named  in  the  trust  deed, 
and  as  the  latter  shortly  afterward  resigned,  leavin,^ 
Newlands  as  sole  trustee,  the  care  of  the  large  estate 
compelled  hiui  to  retire  from  his  profession. 

About  two  years  after  his  arrival  in  California, 
when  the  tide  of  fortune  had  begun  to  set  in  his  favor, 
he  found  himself  able  to  secure  for  his  mother  a  home 
in  vvhicli  to  pass  her  declining  years,  and  to  make 
some  recompense,  as  became  a  devoted  son,  for  the 
sacrifices  which  she  had  made  in  his  traininjifand  edu- 
cation.  He  broutjht  her  and  his  sister  from  Washing;- 
ton  to  his  San  Francisco  home.  His  brothers  James 
and  William  also  came  to  San  Francisco  (the  latter 
having  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  at  the 
medical  school  in  Washington,  and  been  assigned  to 
duty  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army  at  the  presidio),  and 
so  the  family  was  substantially  reunited.  In  No- 
vember 1874,  Mr  Newlands  became  the  son-in-law 
of  William  Sharon,  marrying  his  eldest  daughter, 
Clara  Adelaide,  whose  decease  occurred  in  1880,  leav- 
ing in  his  care  three  infant  daughters,  from  two  to 
five  years  of  age.  In  September  1888,  he  took  for 
his  second  wife  Edith,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Hall 
McAllister,  for  many  years  the  leader  of  the  San 
Francisco  bar.  The  ceremony  was  solemnized  under 
a  special  license  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
at  the  parish  church  at  Easton  Neston,  Northampton- 
shire, the  country  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  a 
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brother-in-lnw  of  tlie  britle^^room.  To  a  son,  born  to 
thciu  in  181)0,  wasgiveu  the  name  of  Hall  McAllistor 
Newlands. 

Durinjj  his  active  career  as  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
San  Francisco  ho  manifested  a  fondness  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  involving  the  legal  and  political 
rights  of  the  community,  and  his  speeches  and  writings 
upon  these  subjects  are  permeated  with  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  desire  to  aid  in  measures  calculated  to 
redound  to  the  welfare  of  tho  public.  His  prac- 
tice was  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  him  to 
accjuire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  questions  of  a  public 
nature.  At  one  time  the  supreme  court  of  this  state 
wa.s  much  concerned  over  the  question  whether  or  not 
municipal  elections  should  be  held  in  tiie  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.  Mr  Newlands  appeared  as 
"  amicus  c«r/ic,"and  aided  in  clearing  the  contradictions 
of  the  conflicting  laws.  When  a  board  of  freeholders 
was  chosen  in  1882  to  frame  a  new  charter  for  the 
government  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
Newlands  on  several  occasions  laid  aside  his  attitude 
as  the  attorney  for  great  corporations,  and  addressed 
the  board  as  a  private  citizen  having  at  heart  only  the 
cause  of  good  government,  and  gave  its  members  the 
benefit  of  his  wide  experience  with  men  and  affairs  of 
local  concern. 

In  the  community  in  which  he  has  his  home,  New- 
lands  is  noted  for  his  attachment  to  the  place,  and 
desire  to  make  it  a  source  of  pleasure  and  pride  for 
all.  During  his  residence  in  San  Francisco  he  was 
always  identified  with  movements  looking  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  city.  In  March  1887,  a  lengthy 
communication  from  him  on  this  subject  was  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  local  papers.  He  suggested  in 
comprehensive  phrase  many  feasible  ^ans  for  making 
San  Francisco  one  of  the  most  sight  cities  in  the 
world,  which  met  with  so  much  appro  \\  among  the 
leading  merchants  and  capitalists  of  t.i  3  city  that  a 
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memorial  reiterating^,  in  substance,  the  views  expressed 
by  Mr  Newlands  was  addressed  by  them  to  the 
mayor,  and  printed  in  the  newspapers.  A  further 
step  in  the  direction  of  liberal  and  extensive  public 
improvements  was  the  calling  of  a  mass  meeting  of 
public  citizens  at  Metropolitan  Temple  on  Juno  23, 
1887,  toconsider  Newlands'  proposition,  which  brought 
togi.'ther  a  large  assemblage  of  representative  ujen. 
In  order  to  set  the  example,  and  deeming  it  the  best 
use  to  which  could  be  applied  the  Shan  n  bequest  of 
$50,000,  "to  be  expended  on  Golden  Gate  Park  in 
such  manner  as  should  be  most  conducive  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,"  he  united  with  his  then  co- 
trustee, Frederick  W.  Sharon,  erecting  there  for  the 
little  ones  of  San  Francisco  and  dedicating  to  their 
exclusive  use  the  children's  pavilion. 

In  his  youthful  days  Newlands  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  residence  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  stirring  times  of  the  civil  war  having 
aft'orded  him  a  good  opportunity  to  study  that  great 
man.  But  when  Lincoln  died,  his  indignation  was 
aroused  by  the  stern  and  repressive  measures  rt  sorted 
to  by  congress  in  its  dealings  with  the  people  of  the 
south,  in  whose  midst  Newlands  was  born,  and  he 
joined  the  democratic  party,  in  opposition  to  the  pol- 
icy of  the  republican  party.  Therefore  it  was  that 
fi  om  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  California  he  was  iden- 
tified with  the  democratic  party,  and  was  one  (jf  its 
strongest  supporters.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive coumiittee  of  the  democratic  state  central 
committee  in  the  Hancock  canjpaign  of  1880,  when 
the  state  was  carried  for  that  candidate. 

But  in  1886  an  incident  occurred  which  caused  him 
to  waver  in  his  allegiance  to  that  party.  In  the 
summer  of  that  year  a  gathering  was  held,  which  has 
since  become  famous  in  political  annals  as  the  Stock- 
ton convention.  It  was  a  restless  and  turbulent  as- 
semblage, aggravated  by  fancied  wrongs,  impelled  by 
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malicious  motives,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  clique 
banded  to  control  the  party,  and  to  malign  and  tra- 
duce the  men  who  gave  it  tone  and  character.  Before 
the  convention  was  held  it  was  known  that  a  savage 
assault  would  be  made  upon  a  most  eminent  and 
honored  citizen  of  this  state,  Stephen  J.  Field,  whose 
upright  and  fearless  administration  as  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  extending  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  behalf  of  constitutional  law  and  iiidi- 
vidual  riij^ht.  Resolutions  denunciatorv  of  him  were 
read  with  much  declamatory  effect,  and  their  adop- 
tion moved  amid  the  clamor  of  the  infuriated  mob.  In 
that  assemblage  of  over  six  hundred  men  but  one  man 
was  brave  enough  to  defend  the  maligned  justice. 
Newlands  stepped  to  the  platform  and  asked  to  be 
heard.  His  voice  was  drowned  by  the  yells  and  cat- 
calls of  the  throng.  He  stood  unmoved,  and  met  with 
unflinciiing  gaze  the  glare  of  the  frenzied  multitude. 
He  waited  his  opportunity,  and  when  order  was  re- 
stored he  began  his  address;  but  at  the  first  words, 
*'  I  am  tlie  friend  of  Mr  Justice  Field,"  his  voice  was 
drowned  by  yells  of  derision.  Still  he  held  his  ground, 
undisturbed  by  insult  and  intinndation,  and  although 
constantly  interrupted,  he  continued  with  his  remarks. 
It  seemed  that  the  impassioned  spirit  of  the  asseu)- 
blage,  which  appeared  to  have  lost  all  idea  of  fairness, 
was  determined  not  to  give  him  a  hearing,  but  at 
length  his  intrepid  bearing  and  the  intelligence  ^^nd 
vigor  of  his  remarks  aroused  a  sense  of  decency  among 
the  few  orderly  members  of  the  crowd.  With  their 
aid  silence  was  at  leny:th  secured,  and  the  couraijeoiis 
speaker  and  loyal  friend  was  allowed  to  proceed.  His 
speech  will  live  in  the  annals  of  the  political  history 
of  this  state.  It  was  delivered  under  such  trying 
diHiculties,  and  oefore  such  ijisurmountiible  obstacles, 
that  few  would  have  dared  to  pass  through  tiie  ordeal; 
few  v.'ould  have  dared  to  voice  his  sentiments  amid 
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the  outcries  of  rage  and  execration  from  such  an  in- 
sensate and  ruffianly  mob. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  this  convention  was  held, 
another  joratherinsr  met  at  Sacramento  to  discuss  the 
Chinese  question.  Newlands  was  also  a  member  of 
this  convention,  and  on  this  occasion  he  displayed  a 
conservatism  of  views  which  has  won  for  him  the  admi- 
ration of  all  right-thinking  men.  The  outcry  in  this 
state  against  the  Chinese  has  been  such  that  even 
intelligent  men  have  been  led  to  urge  irrational 
measures,  in  order  to  appease  the  public  feeling,  and 
the  tenor  of  the  remarks  at  this  convention  was  of  a 
radical  and  revolutionary  nature.  Resolutions  order- 
ing the  boycott  against  the  Chinese  and  their  employ- 
ers were  adopted,  and  measures  were  inaugurated  for 
violently  driving  the  Chinese  out  of  the  state.  !New- 
lands  stood  out  conspicuously  by  the  temperate  char- 
acter of  his  speech.  He  appealed  to  the  assemblage 
to  remember  the  sanctity  of  treaty  obligations,  and 
while  he  was  willing  and  anxious  to  relieve  the  people 
from  the  blighting  effect  of  Chinese  competition,  he 
urged  the  use  of  legal  methods  to  secure  this  end. 

It  was  due,  perhaps,  more  to  his  fearless  attitude 
at  the  Stockton  convention  than  to  any  previous  in- 
cident in  his  political  career  that  Newlands  was  es- 
teemed by  men  of  all  parties  as  one  fitted  to  take  a 
more  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  state,  and  when 
tlie  legislature  convened  in  January  1887,  he  was 
prominently  mentioned  as  the  one  upon  whom  would 
be  conferred  the  honor  of  a  scat  in  the  United  States 
senate.  His  failure  to  secure  the  coveted  place  was 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  take  an 
active  part  in  the  vigorous  contest  which  was  made 
by  other  candidates.  His  qualifications  for  the  office 
were  fully  recognized,  and  from  the  press  of  the  state 
he  received  many  high  encomiums.  Says  a  prominent 
journal,  referring  to  his  candidacy:  "  In  Mr  Newlands 
California  may  find  a  representative  in  the  highest 
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legislative  body  of  our  country  of  whom  she  may  be 
proud.  A  cultured  and  honorable  gentleman,  a  man 
of  wisdom  gained  by  experience,  as  well  as  of  knowl- 
edge gained  from  books;  essentially  a  man  of  affairs, 
yet  not  a  mere  business  man;  too  keen-sighted  to  be 
hoodwinked,  too  independent  to  be  led,  too  intellec- 
tually strong  to  be  driven,  and  impossible  to  be 
bought — the  interest  and  dignity  of  the  state  of 
which  we  are  so  justly  proud  will  be  safe  in  the  hands 
of  Mr  Newlands." 

Returningr  to  the  Pacific  coast  from  a  twelvemonth 
tour  in  Europe,  Newlands  found  that  his  party  had 
committed  itself  to  the  doctrine  of  monometallism, 
whilst  the  republican  party  had  declared  in  its  plat- 
form, as  one  of  its  principles,  in  favor  of  bimetallism, 
and  that  the  statesmen  of  the  democratic  party  in  the 
north  had  joined  hands  with  their  southern  brethren 
in  an  open  attack  upon  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  nation,  in  opposition  to  the  protective  policy  of 
the  republican  party.  He  declared  that  he  could  no 
longer  adhere  to  the  democracy,  and  in  December 
1889,  openly  disavowed  his  allegiance  to  it  and  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  republican  party,  whose  prin- 
ciples were  in  accord  with  his  views  on  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  day. 

About  this  time  jMr  Newlands'  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  Nevada  by  the  magnificent  field  for  enter- 
prise afforded  by  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the 
western  portion  of  that  state,  and  that  part  of  Cali- 
fornia lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  succes- 
sion of  large  and  productive  valleys  extending  from 
Invo  on  the  south  to  the  Oregon  line  on  the  north, 
surrounded  by  mountains  rich  in  pasture,  timber,  and 
mines,  wore  largely  neglected  by  labor  at»d  unnoticed 
by  capital.  Throughout  a  large  portion  of  this  region 
the  Sharon  estate  lias  extensive  possessions  in  mines, 
mills,  lands,  and  railroads,  and  determining  to  promote 
a  systematic  development  of  the  state,  he  removed  his 
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family  to  Nevada  and  established  himself  as  one  of 
her  citizens.  He  selected  Reno  for  his  future  home, 
and  upon  a  commanding  site  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Truckee  river  he  built  a  residence.  Hardly  before  he 
was  settled  in  his  new  home,  with  his  natural  taste  for 
the  beautiful,  which  has  been  developed  by  a  liberal 
education  and  extensive  travel,  he  began  an  active 
campaign  for  the  improvement  of  the  town. 

But  the  object  to  which  he  gave  his  most  devoted 
attention  was  the  saving  of  the  flood- waters  at  the 
sources  of  the  Carson  and  Truckee  rivers,  to  be  used 
in  irrigating  the  lands  in  the  valleys  adjacent  to  those 
rivers.  He  employed  competent  engineers  and  sur- 
veyors to  ascertain  the  possibilities  of  the  enterprise, 
and  the  investigations  which  he  made  were  published 
in  an  elaborate  pamphlet,  accompanied  with  maps,  and 
disclosed  the  raw  materials  for  the  founding  of  an  em- 
pire. To  him  is  due  the  credit  of  being  the  first  man 
in  the  history  of  Nevada  who  united  the  brains  to 
understand  and  the  enterprise  to  demonstrate  tlie 
state's  capacity.  His  efforts  led  to  the  storage  of  the 
waters  of  Tahoe  and  Donner  lakes,  securing  from 
drought  the  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  Truckee 
meadows,  and  making  it  practicable  to  irrigate  the 
higher  lands,  and  thereby  trebling  the  population  and 
wealth  of  that  section  of  the  state.  They  also  led  to 
the  acquirement  of  facilities  for  conducting  a  similar 
work  on  the  Carson  river,  which  will  reclaim  vast 
areas  of  the  most  desirable  land,  and  regulate  the  flow 
of  the  stream,  so  that  it  will  affcird  sufficient  power 
for  the  mills  along  its  banks  to  crush  the  ores  from 
the  mines  without  interruption,  and  thus  secure  con- 
stant employment  for  the  miners.  He  induced  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  company  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  Humboldt  river,  and  to  treat  the  people  of 
Nevada  in  tether  respects  with  greater  liberality.  Ke 
aided  in  securing  legislation  authorizing  the  formation 
of  a  system  of  water  districts,  making  enlightened 
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action  tending  toward  the  systematic  development  of 
tlie  state  possible.  By  his  faculty  of  forcing  men  to 
action,  and  of  making  others  share  his  enthusiasm,  he 
lias  aroused  the  energies  of  the  people  of  the  state, 
and  with  his  assistance  creameries,  flour-mills,  and 
similar  enterprises  have  been  established.  A  state 
board  of  trade  has  been  formed,  with  Newlands  as  its 
president  and  leading  spirit,  and  has  done  much  to 
awaken  an  interest  and  confidence  in  Nevada,  and  in- 
spire her  citizens  with  greater  pride  and  hope  with 
respect  to  the  future. 

On  account  of  the  large  investments  which  were 
made  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Senator  Sharon, 
and  the  still  more  extensive  ones  which  have  been 
since  made  there  by  Mr  Newlands,  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  spend  part  of  his  time  within  the  last 
few  years  at  the  national  capital.  Handsome  resi- 
dences have  been  constructed  there  by  the  estate  under 
his  direction,  and  a  vast  amount  of  money  has  been 
expended  by  him  in  the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of 
SLirburban  property,  and  the  construction  of  an  elec- 
tric road  over  seven  miles  in  length,  running  the 
greater  distance  though  lands  owned  by  the  estate 
and  Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada,  and  crossing  two 
magnificent  iron  bridges,  one  of  which  is  over  seven 
hundred  feet  long  and  spans  a  beautiful  stream,  Rock 
creek,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Zoological  park, 
at  an  elevation  of  over  one  hundred  feet.  The  enter- 
prise also  contemplates  the  extension  of  the  road  to 
the  capitol  and  the  treasury  department  building, 
which  will  increase  its  length  about  three  miles;  tho 
construction  of  other  branch  lines;  the  establishment 
of  a  park  or  pleasure-ground  at  the  terminus  of  tho 
main  road;  and  the  erection  of  the  town  of  Chevy 
Cliaso,  in  Marylatid,  near  the  boundary  line  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  latter  project  involving 
the  grading  and  opening  of  streets,  the  construc- 
tion of  thorough  systems  of  sewerage,  water  supply, 
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electric  lights,  and  all  the  other  features  of  a  modern 
town. 

Newlands  purchased  from  ex-President  Cleveland 
as  a  summer  residence  the  beautiful  piece  of  property 
known  as  Oak  View,  situated  about  two  miles  from 
the  White  House,  and  commanding  a  splendid  view 
of  the  capital  city  from  its  broad  verandas.  That  pre- 
eminent characteristic  of  Mr  Newlands  of  identifying 
himself  with  the  material  interests  of  every  commu- 
nity with  which  he  may  came  in  contact  has  also  been 
manifested  in  Washington.  He  is  there  recognized 
as  a  liberal-minded,  progressive-spirited  man,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  both  in  business  and  social  circles. 
His  breadth  of  mind  has  been  characterized  as  being 
as  broad  as  the  continent.  He  is  a  leading  member 
of  the  board  of  trade  of  that  city,  and  has  been 
selected  to  act  on  committees  of  that  body  which 
have  in  view  the  improvement  and  development  of 
the  city.  He  and  his  handsome  wife  have  gathered 
about  them  there  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  among 
whom  are  numbered  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
nation. 

While  in  the  east,  Newlands  is  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  numerous  agents  of  the  Sharon 
estate.  No  step  is  taken  by  any  of  them  without 
consulting  him.  He  is  quick  in  comprehending  the 
most  intricate  situations,  and  although  he  never  de- 
scends into  trivial  detail,  he  overlooks  nothing.  His 
memory  is  remarkable.  He  is  able  to  rely  upon  it  to 
a  very  great  extent  in  the  most  involved  transactions. 
Every  step  that  he  takes  is  marked  with  deliberation 
and  conservatism.  But  notwithstanding  the  varied 
and  scattered  interests  of  the  estate  are  sufficient  to 
engross  his  whole  time  and  attention,  he  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  all  matters  of  public  concern.  He  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  solution  of  the  silver  prob- 
lem, and  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  active  workers 
in  behalf  of  the  white  metal.     The  subject  is  upper- 
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most  in  his  raind,  and  there  is  nothing  which  delights 
him  more  than  to  be  involved  in  a  controversy  upon 
that  topic.  He  grows  warm  and  animated  in  such 
discussions.  He  has  all  the  historical  and  statistical 
data  relating  to  the  question  at  his  finger-ends.  He 
is  thoroughly  practical  as  well  as  logical  in  argument, 
and  is  fully  able  to  cope  with  the  most  experienced 
economists,  financiers,  and  statesmen.  His  interest  in 
the  silver  question  may  almost  be  characterized  as  a 
hobby,  and  no  matter  what  business  he  may  have  on 
hand,  or  in  whose  company  he  may  be,  he  is  always 
ready  to  seize  any  and  every  opportunity  to  launch 
upon  the  controversial  sea  of  finance.  His  earnest- 
ness and  activity  in  the  discussion  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion have  brought  his  name  into  prominence  both  in 
the  east  and  the  west,  and  his  councils  are  alwavs 
sought  by  the  silver  advocates.  He  has  made 
speeches  in  different  parts  of  the  country  upon  the 
subject,  and  numerous  interviews  with  and  communi- 
cations from  him  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
leading  journals  of  the  United  States,  and  even  the 
newspapers  controlled  by  the  single  gold-standard  ad- 
vocates, which,  as  a  rule,  rigidly  exclude  all  matter 
favorable  to  the  opposite  cause,  having  frequently 
recognized  the  force  of  his  arguments  by  publishing 
and  commenting  upon  them.  His  writings  and 
speeches  have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  by 
silver  organizations.  His  views  also  ap[/ear  in  reports 
of  committees  of  congress  before  whom  he  has  been 
invited  to  state  them,  and  have  thus  received  a  very 
wide  circulation. 

Nowlands  was  chosen  by  the  governer  of  Nevada 
as  a  delegate  from  that  state  to  the  silver  convention 
which  was  held  in  St  Louis  in  1889,  It  was  then 
':at  iiis  intere£:t  in  this  question  was  fully  awakened, 
j,(id  from  that  time  he  became  a  devoted  student  of 
tl  .!  financial  problem.  The  readiness  witli  wliicli  he 
(i[iu^*|^.a  its  subtleties  and  the  originality  of  his  ideas 
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are  remarkable.  His  abilities  were  immediately  rec- 
ognized. He  was  made  vice-president  of  the  national 
executive  silver  committe — the  outgrowth  of  the  St 
Louis  convention — and  at  once  became  and  has  re- 
mained the  leading  spirit  of  the  committee,  whoso 
membership  comprises  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
and  financiers  of  the  country.  So  effectual  was  the 
work  of  the  committee  in  creating  a  sentiment  in  fa- 
vor of  the  remonetization  of  silver  that  its  opponents 
endeavored  to  break  the  force  of  the  arguments  put 
forth  by  it  by  trying  to  cast  suspicion  upon  its  pur- 
poses. Mr  Newlands  was  singled  out  as  the  head 
and  front  of  the  so-called  conspiracy  of  the  "  silver 
barons"  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  product  of  their 
mines.  The  press  was  filled  with  sensational  rumors 
and  charges  from  irresponsible  sources  of  "silver 
pools  "  and  schemes  to  influence  legislative  action.  A 
committee  of  investigation  was  appointed  by  the  house 
of  representatives.  Vague  suggestions  were  made 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  operations  of  the  national 
executive  silver  committe  would  bring  forth  startling 
developments.  Mr  Newlands  courted  investigation. 
He  was  summoned  before  the  congressional  com- 
mittee. He  vas  closely  and  rigidly  questioned  as  to 
the  work  of  his  committee.  The  result  of  the  whole 
aftair  showed  that  its  plan  of  campaign  was  purely 
one  of  education,  involving  only  a  small  outlay  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  printing  and  distributing  pamphlets 
and  circulars.  The  gold  men  were  chagrined  and 
mortified.  In  the  second  session  of  the  51st  con- 
gress, the  house  coinage  committee  had  under  consid- 
eration a  silver  bill  which  had  passed  the  senate.  A 
number  of  bankers  and  business  men  were  called  to 
give  their  views  in  regard  to  the  measure.  Their 
statements  were  received  in  a  formal  way,  but  much 
prominence  was  given  to  Mr  Newlands  by  the  partic- 
ular attention  that  was  paid  to  his  presentation  of 
the  questions,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the 
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gold  men  on  the  committee  to  weaken  the  for(!e  of 
his  arguments.  He  was  kept  under  fire  by  the  com- 
mittee for  a  number  of  days,  and  came  out  without 
leaving  a  weak  spot  in  his  armor. 

The  result  of  the  constant  agitation  which  has  been 
maintained  by  Mr  Newlands  and  his  associates  is 
that  the  public  has  been  made  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  silver  question,  and  to  take  an  interest  in 
it  second  only  to  the  tariff  question;  a  law  was  passed 
by  congress  in  1889  which  largely  increased  the  use 
of  silver  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  last  session 
of  the  5 1st  congress  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  senate 
providing  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  only 
failed  of  passing  in  the  house  through  a  resort  to  par- 
liamentary delays  and  devices  to  prevent  its  receiving 
consideration ;  party  lines  have  been  drawn  upon  it, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  a  free  coinage  bill 
will  yet  be  passed,  and  that  the  stagnation  in  busi- 
ness caused  by  the  clandestine  demonetization  of  sil- 
ver in  1873  will  give  way  to  an  era  of  the  highest 
degree  of  prosperity  this  country  has  ever  known. 
When  silver  is  restored  to  its  rightful  position  as  a 
money  metal,  Mr  Newlands  will  feel  that  his  greatest 
task  is  performed. 

He  has  also  devoted  much  attention  to  tariff  legis- 
lation. He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  home  industry,  and  has  lent  the  weight  of 
his  name  and  voice  in  support  of  that  policy.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  general  govern- 
ment should  go  in  the  development  of  the  arid  re- 
gions by  irrigation,  Newlands  naturally  takes  a  deep 
interest.  He  has  sought  every  opportunity  to  inform 
the  officers  of  the  government  of  the  necessity  of 
some  immediate  steps  being  taken  to  reclaim  the 
desert  wastes  in  the  west,  and  provide  homes  for  set- 
tlers there,  and  has  done  everything  that  a  private 
citizen  could  do  to  bring  about  governmental  action. 
He  has  addressed  commercial  and  other  organizations 
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on  the  subject,  urging  them  to  assist  in  devising  and 
carrying  out  some  comprehensive  plan  of  action,  and 
as  a  delegate  from  Nevada  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  irrigation  convention  which 
was  held  in  Salt  Lake  Citv  in  September  1891.  In 
short,  he  is  a  tireless  worker  for  the  development  of 
the  west. 

It  would  be  strange  if  such  a  man  as  Newlands 
should  escape  the  call  of  politics.  Affable,  approach- 
able, energetic,  well-educated,  cultivated,  with  clear- 
cut  features,  a  well-knit  frame,  ready  eloquence,  and 
easy  manners,  he  is  naturally  adapted  to  public  life. 
His  name  has  frequently  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  political  honors,  yet  he  has  never  been  a  candi- 
date in  the  popular  sense,  nor  has  he  ever  held  any 
public  office.  He  has  thus  far  been  content  to  labor 
as  a  private  citizen  in  behalf  of  the  public  weal,  and 
has  lield  himself  above  the  machinations  of  class  (jr 
faction.  He  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  republi- 
can party  as  a  whole.  In  August  1890,  he  was  urged 
in  a  public  communication  from  a  number  of  the  most 
influential  citizens  of  Nevada  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
used  as  a  candidate  for  governor  or  member  of  con- 
gress, believing  that  as  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
movement  for  the  development  of  that  state  his  can- 
didacy would  command  the  support  of  all  her  people. 
He  replied  that  for  the  present  he  preferred  to  take 
an  active  part  in  measures  rather  than  in  politics ;  but 
as  his  friends  refused  to  consider  his  declination  as 
being  final,  he  appeared  before  the  nominating  con- 
vention which  met  soon  after,  and  in  a  speech  full  of 
expressions  of  the  noblest  sentiments,  he  once  more 
positively  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  presented 
as  a  candidate  for  any  office.  In  the  campaign  which 
followed,  he  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  whole 
state  in  behalf  of  the  republican  ticket,  which  was 
carried  in  the  election  by  a  very  large  majority. 
Since  then  his  name  has  been  quite  generally  used  in 
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connection  with  Nevada's  representation  in  both  the 
house  of  representatives  and  the  United  States 
senate.  With  a  thorough  desire  for  the  adoption  of 
measures  which  would  promote  the  material  interests 
of  all  the  people,  he  would  make  a  most  valuable 
representative.  With  youth,  wealth,  talents,  a  high 
social  position,  tireless  energy,  and  enlightened  views 
and  knowledge  of  her  wants,  Nevada  would  have 
cause  to  congratulate  herself  upon  securing  his  ser- 
vices in  the  national  legislature.  She  needs  such  a 
man  to  aid  her  in  the  upward  course  upon  which  she 
is  just  starting,  and  which  he  has  doue  so  much  to 
mark  out. 
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Gold  and  silver,  previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest, 
were  used  by  the  aborigines  of  the  Mexican  table- 
land in  various  forms.  As  soon  as  La  Espailola  was 
fairly  in  possession  of  the  conquerors,  the  hapless 
natives  were  forced  to  provide  the  much  coveted  met- 
als. By  the  labor  of  Indian  slaves  each  task-master 
obtained  from  6  to  250  castellanos  per  day.  Two 
hundred  thousand  castellanos  of  gold  went  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  with  the  ships  of  Bobadilla,  the  royal 
commissioner,  infamous  for  his  ill  treatment  of  Colum- 
bus. Golden  ornaments  and  pearls  were  procured  at 
Darien  in  1501  by  Roderigo  de  Bastidas  and  Juan  de 
la  Cosa  from  the  nude  savages,  in  exchange  for  hawks' 
bells  and  glass  beads.  Along  the  coast  of  Honduras 
Columbus  heard  of  realms  where  gold  was  so  abund- 
ant that  the  commonest  utensils  of  the  people  were 
made  of  it.  The  natives  wore  ornaments  of  an  inferior 
gold.  The  pure  article  was  not  found  till  the  discov- 
erers reached  the  bay  of  Caribaro,  in  Costa  Rica, 
where  the  inhabitants  wore  it  in  plates  suspended  from 
their  necks.  It  was  here  that  the  first  information 
was  received  ofVeragua,  a  land  of  gold  ;  upon  reach- 
ing which,  the  adelantado,  Bartholomew  Columbus, 
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was  despatched  early  in  February  1503  with  a  party 
of  armed  men  to  explore  the  gold  region.  All  that 
the  new  comers  had  heard  of  the  wealth  of  Veragua 
was  more  than  confirmed;  whereupon  the  admiral 
resolved  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  spot,  this  being  the 
first  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  mainland  of 
North  America.  But  the  quibian,  or  sovereign  of 
the  country,  having  shown  a  decided  hostility  to  his 
European  visitors,  the  project  was  abandoned. 

During  Queen  Isabella's  reign  but  little  gold 
entered  her  treasury,  the  Spaniards  preferring  to 
obtain  it  by  trade  with  the  natives  rather  than  to  dig 
for  it.  But  after  her  death  the  system  of  repartimi- 
entos  and  encomiendas  of  Indians — originally  intended 
by  the  crown  for  the  protection  of  the  natives,  l)ut 
made  by  the  settlers  the  means  of  their  enslavement 
— was  revived,  with  the  result  of  largely  increasing 
the  yield.  According  to  the  historian,  Herrera,  450,- 
000  ounces  of  gold  passed  through  the  four  foundries 
of  Espanola  in  1506.  The  jealousy  of  the  crown 
guarded  its  perquisites,  among  which  were  included 
all  minerals,  and  though  private  persons  were  per- 
mitted to  work  the  mines,  a  royalty  had  to  be  paid 
into  the  king's  treasury'-,  which  at  first  was  two  thirds 
of  the  proceeds,  and  subsequently  one  fifth.  In  every 
audiencia  district  was  established  a  melting-house. 
Diego  de  Nicuesa  on  being  appointed  governor  for 
ten  years  of  Castilla  del  Oro,  so  named  because  of  the 
great  quantities  of  gold  which  it  yielded,  was  granted 
the  privilege  of  working  the  mines  of  the  pro»;ince  by 
paying  one  tenth  of  the  proceeds  the  fir  t  year,  one 
ninth  the  second,  and  thus  decreasing  to  one  fifth  of 
the  product  of  subsequent  years.  v 

The  bachiller  Enciso  heard  in  1510  of  the  gold 
producing  province  of  Zemi,  east  of  the  gulf  of  Darien, 
where  the  mountains  were  impregnated  with  the 
precious  metal,  which  in  the  rainy  season  was  carried 
down  by  the  swollen  streams ;  the  natives  gathering 
in  nets  the  coarse  pieces,  some  of  them  as  laige  cif? 
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eggs.  Zenii  was  the  burial  place  for  all  the  tribes  of 
that  vicinity,  and  in  its  graves  were  the  precious  orna- 
ments buried  with  the  dead.  This  excited  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  Spaniards,  who  did  not,  however,  attempt 
at  tliat  time  to  penetrate  the  country. 

At  a  later  period  expeditions  were  fitted  out  to 
reach  the  coveted  treasure,  and  met  with  disaster. 
Enciso  found  secreted  in  caves  along  the  banks  of 
the  Atrato  river  golden  ornaments  of  the  value  of 
10,000  pesos.  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  the  discov- 
erer of  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  his  several  expeditions 
through  the  country,  gathered  large  quantities  of  gold 
in  various  forms.  The  metal  was  used  by  the  natives 
for  breast-plates  and  ornaments  for  the  person,  and 
also  in  the  form  of  vessels  for  domestic  purposes,  with- 
out placing  on  it  any  sp^-rcial  value.  The  time  came 
when  iron  was  much  more  highly  prized.  An  iron 
tool,  such  as  a  hatchet  or  knife,  or  even  a  piece  of  old 
hoop  iron  was  worth  its  weight  in  g*  Id.  To  Balboa 
was  made  known  the  place  where  the  natives  obtained 
their  pearis,  and  he  taught  them  how  to  open  the 
oysters  without  damaging  the  gem,  the  Indians  soon 
becoming  expert  divers. 

Mining  for  gold  on  the  western  continent  was  first 
attempted  in  1514  at  a  place  about  nine  miles  from 
tlie  settlement  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  del 
Darien,  where  soil  of  the  hillsides,  plains,  and  river 
banks  was  richly  impregnated  with  the  metal.  The 
practice  was  then  established  of  appointing  a  mining 
superintendent  or  surveyor,  under  whose  direction 
plots  of  ground  were  measured  off  twelve  paces  square, 
the  claimant  having  the  option  of  choice  from  ground 
not  preoccupied.  If  the  spot  chosen  should  prove 
barren  it  might  be  abandoned,  and  another  one 
selected. 

In  the  north-western  coast,  from  Panamd  to  the 
bay  of  Fonseca,  Gil  Gonzalez  and  Andres  Nino  found 
gold,  portions  of  which  were  of  inferior  quality,  worth 
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onlj'^  $12  or  $13  an  ounce.  In  the  valley  of  Olancho, 
Honduras,  the  existence  of  rich  mines  of  very  superior 
gold,  Z2  carats  fine,  became  known  to  the  governor  of 
the  province.  They  were  worked  about  1528,  and 
large  quantities  of  the  metal  were  obtained  from  the 
river  Guayape.  Silver  mines  were  discovered  in  a 
valley  of  Honduras,  thirty  leagues  from  Trujillo.  The 
miners  of  this  district  reported  in  1533  the  existence 
in  that  neighborhood  of  rich  deposits  of  gold  and 
other  metals,  which,  after  Pedro  de  Alvarado  had 
pacified  the  country,  were  worked,  and  yielded  largely 
of  their  treasures.  In  1540  Governor  Gutierrez  of 
Nueva  Cartago,  or  Costa  Rica,  found  gold  to  be  plen- 
tiful and  of  good  quality  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
mountains. 

In  Nicaragua  no  mines  of  any  importance  were  dis- 
covered up  to  1546.  The  natives  possessed,  however, 
articles  made  of  gold  mixed  with  other  metals,  which 
had  come  to  them  from  distant  pai-ts. 

In  Venezuela,  called  by  the  ra;ly  Sj»aiiish  settlers 
tlie  pearl  coast,  large  quantitii  ?j  of  tlial,  j^ein  were 
found.  Licenciado  Pedro  Ordciuz  de  Col»alljs  saw 
in  1660  huge  piles  containing  bushds  of  pcarJa. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enlarge  on  the  discoveries 
made  by  Francisco  Pizarro  and  his  followers,  of  the 
precious  metals  in  Peru  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  or  on  the  horrors  which  the  conquerors  in- 
flicted upon  the  inhabitants.  The  captured  inca  of 
Peru  caused  to  be  collected  for  his  ransom  1,326,539 
castellanos  of  gold  and  51,610  marks  of  silver,  equiva- 
lent at  present  to  at  least  $20,000,000.  The  gold  and 
silver  gathered  in  the  temples  of  the  sun  were  trans- 
ported from  every  part  of  the  empire  on  the  backs  of 
natives  to  the  chief  places  of  deposit,  Quito  and  Cuzco, 
five  hundred  leagues  apart.  Garcilaso  do  la  Vega 
affirms  that  on  board  one  of  the  fleets  destined  for 
Spain  were  25,000,000  pesos  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
mines  of  Potosf  were  so  rich  that  all  others  were 
abandoned  as  unprofitable;  and  silver  was  so  common 
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that  iron  was  worth  at  Potosf  its  weight  in  the  former 
metal.  By  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  mines  of  Peru  were  already  yielding  eleven  mil- 
lion pesos  a  year,  and  for  a  time  overshadowed  those 
of  Mexico  and  all  others  of  the  world.  The  natives 
were  compelled  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  work  for 
their  conquerors,  all  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
fifty  being  required  to  labor  in  their  turn  for  six 
months  in  the  mines,  the  task  falling  to  the  lot  of 
eacn  individual  at  intervals  of  three  and  a  half  years. 
Four  natives  out  of  five  were  supposed  to  perish  an- 
nually in  these  deadly  tasks. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Mexico,  where  it  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  the  Aztecs  possessed  large  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  they  wrought  into  objects  of  art 
for  the  ornamentation  of  their  persons,  dwellings,  and 
temples.  Monte^zuma  made  rich  presents  to  Cortes, 
requesting  him  not  to  visit  his  capital ;  and  when  the 
Spanish  captain,  disregarding  his  wishes,  entered  Te- 
nochtitlan,  still  more  gold,  silver,  and  what  were  sup- 
posed to  be  precious  stones  were  presented  to  him. 
Concealed  treasures  of  immense  value  were  afterward 
found  by  the  Spaniards,  which  they  unscrupulously 
appropriated  for  themselves.  The  first  expeditions 
despatched  to  seek  for  gold,  after  tlie  fall  of  Monte- 
zuma's empire,  were  those  to  Zacatula,  and  to  Toch- 
tepec  and  Malinaltepec,  Both  returned  with  gold 
washed  from  the  river  sauds. 

As  the  conquest  ^  f  the  country  progressed,  the 
conquerors  were  on  the  alert  to  discover  the  localities 
where  the  precious  metj^.ls  might  be  found.  The  first 
regions  examined  were  those  of  Guazpaltepec  and 
Xaltepec,  and  several  years  later  the  famous  mine  of 
Morcillo  in  Miclioacan,  was  worked  for  a  time  with 
succe..:  This  mine  was  said  at  a  later  date  to  have 
disi^pneared  in  a  mysterious  manner.  The  Spaniards, 
having  no  knowledge  of  mining  methods,  :iiadt  use  of 
those  employed  by  the  Aztecs,  which  wcj'o  little  more 
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than  skimming  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  washing 
the  sands  of  the  rivers.  Their  smelting  apparatus 
being  imperfect,  and  their  only  means  of  increasing 
the  heat  of  their  small  furnaccb  being  blow-pipes  of 
bamboo,  we  have  the  explanation  why  golden  was 
more  common  than  silver  jewelry.  The  latter  metal 
was  not  more  sparsely  distributed  than  gold,  but  more 
difficult  to  detach  from  the  ores.  In  the  course  of 
time  skilled  miners  from  Spain  introduced  improve- 
ments. 

Heales  de  minas,  or  mining  encampments,  presently 
sprang  up  everywhere,  particularly  in  the  northern 
region.  The  discovery,  in  1539,  of  the  mineral  lodes 
of  Tasco,  Sultepec,  Tzumpanco,  Temazcaltepec,  and 
others  toward  the  south,  was  followed,  probably  about 
1548,  by  the  finding  of  those  of  San  Luis  Potosi  and 
Zacatecas. 

The  crown  favored  the  development  of  mining,  ar.d 
after  1526  permitted  private  persons,  whether  Span- 
iards or  natives,  to  engage  in  this  industry,  althouj^h 
the  mines  nominally  belonged  to  the  crown.  In  oidtr 
to  prevent  abuses,  however,  certain  officials,  and  all 
friars  and  priests,  were  forbidden  to  participate.  Every 
possible  protection  was  afforded,  even  to  the  extent  of 
providing  that  executions  could  be  levied  only  against 
the  products,  and  not  against  the  property,  its  imple- 
ments, supplies,  or  slaves,  unless  for  debts  to  the 
crown.  Miners  could  be  imprisoned  for  debt  only  in 
their  own  districts,  and  even  then  were  granted  a 
partial  freedom  to  look  after  their  aflairs.  The  ro}- 
alty  payable  to  tlie  crown  never  exceeded  one  tenth, 
although  efforts  were  repeatedly  made  to  raise  it  to 
one  fifth.  Vagrants,  whctlier  Spaniards  or  natives, 
and  criminals  condemned  to  hard  labor,  were  made  to 
work  out  their  time  in  the  mines.  For  Indians  thus 
working  was  secured,  under  strict  regulations,  a  fair 
rate  of  compensation,  and  the  abuses  to  which  they 
had  been  subjectod  in  the  sixteenth  century  gradually 
disappeared.     Finally  the  system  of  paying  the  labor- 
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ers  by  shares  superseded  the  former  one  of  wages,  and 
tended  to  promote  the  interests  of  both  employers  and 
laborers.  Indian  miners  wore  entitled  to  one  bag  of 
ore  per  day,  which  sometimes  would  sell  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

With  the  methods  of  extracting  the  precious  metals 
at  first  in  use,  only  rich  ores  returned  a  profit,  espe- 
cially in  districts  where  fuel  was  scarce.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  amalgamation  process  already  alluded  to 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  mining  industry. 
Though  two  others  have  been  given  the  credit  of  it, 
Bartolome  de  Medina  seems  to  be  the  one  best  en- 
titled to  the  honor,  but  did  not  himself  receive  any 
b^juefit  from  his  invention.  Ores  formerly  considered 
vyorthless  were  now  worked  anew,  and  within  five 
years  after  the  adoption  of  this  process  the  number  of 
redaction  works  was  greatly  increased,  though  as  late 
as  1805  one  fifth  of  the  entire  yield  of  the  mines 
passed  through  the  smelting  furnace.  The  quicksil- 
ver required  for  amalgamation  came  from  Spain,  and 
was  furnished  exclusively  by  the  royal  tri bunas  de 
azogues.  This  monopoly  not  only  increased  the  rev- 
enue, but  also  insured  a  closer  supervision  over  the 
mines  and  their  products.  The  price  of  quicksilver 
rangtio  from  187  pesos  a  quintal  in  1590  to  41  pesos 
for  Spaiiirh  and  63  pesos  for  German  quicksilver  in 
1777.  1, 'awards  were  at  one  time  offered  for  the  dis- 
cc,  re'.y  of  quicksilver  deposits  in  the  country  itself, 
but  as  'hey  \vere  never  permitted  to  be  worked,  the 
imprestoiv . .  gained  ground  that  there  was  no  cinnabar 
in  New '  pam,  whereas  it  really  existed  in  abundance. 
Several  of  them  were  later  worked  by  the  crown  at 
considerable  expense,  but  the  business  was  declared 
unprofitable. 

In  Mexico  veins  of  silver  ore  usually  run  from  the 
i*r  ti)we8t  to  the  southeast,  which  circumstance  is 
alw;.;:8  considered  on  filing  a  claim.  The  average 
width  of  a  veiu  is  six  feet,  except  on  the  Veta  Grrande 
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of  Zacatecas,  where  it  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet, 
the  maximum  bcinix  seveiitv-five  feet.  In  some  dia- 
tricts,  like  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  the  ore  lies  near 
the  surface,  but  such  is  not  generally  the  case.  Ar- 
gentiferous ores  near  the  surface  are  usually  in  the 
form  of  oxides,  or  combined  with  iron,  chlorine,  or 
bromine,  at  greater  depth  retaining  the  condition  of 
sulphuric  bases,  and  being  found  in  connection  with 
pyrites,  galena,  or  blende,  the  two  latter  predominat- 
injx.  Tlie  first  class  of  ores  is  desiLjnated  as  Colorado, 
or  red,  and  the  other  tiegro,  or  black.  There  has  been 
much  exaggeration  as  to  tL  :  riojmess  of  ores  in  Mex- 
ico, the  occurrence  of  large  ►  i  of  native  silvjr  be- 
ing spoken  of  as  frequent;  bi  he  average  yield  is 
from  three  to  four  ounces  of  silver  to  the  one  hundred 
pounds  of  ore.  The  enormous  returns  are  really  due 
to  tlie  great  abundance  of  ore.  Gold  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  placers  in  Sonora  and  the  northern 
rcixions.  In  Oajaca  it  is  found  in  rocks,  but  does  not 
pay  to  work.  In  other  parts  it  is  mixed  with  argen- 
tiferous ores,  yielding  two  ounces  of  gold  to  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  rock. 

The  country  also  possesses  large  deposits  of  other 
metals ;  iron  in  Collma,  Oajaca,  Zacatecas,  Jalisco, 
and  other  districts;  copper  in  Miclioacan.  Neither 
of  them,  however,  yielded  enough  to  justify  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines  in  former  times,  when  public  atten- 
tion wad  wholly  given  to  tlie  precious  metals. 

More  ajjpreciated  have  been  the  quarries  of  tet- 
zontli,  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, and  frequently  used  in  its  buildings.  Salines 
were  worked  in  Jalisco,  San  Luis  Potosf,  Colima, 
Oajaca,  and  elsewhere.  This  products  being  required 
also  for  tlie  amalgamation  process,  the  managemont 
of  tlu!  deposits  was  placed  under  regulations  In  l.')80, 
and  in  later  years  temporarily  reserved  to  the  crown. 

Earlv  chronicles  often  mention  the  existence  in  New 
Spain,  of  precious  stones.     There  were  supi)osed  to  be 
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deposits  of  sapphires;  rubies  and  turquoises  were 
supposed  to  exist  in  Oajaca,  and  the  crown  was  asked 
for  permission  to  work  them  ;  but  nothing  came  of  it, 
probably  because  the  supposition  proved  unfounded. 
The  natives  had  in  use  a  number  of  simple  stones, 
which  they  considered  precious,  and,  for  a  time,  were 
held  in  the  same  estimation  by  the  Spaniards,  among 
them  being  the  oft-mentioned  chalchihuitztli  or  chal- 
chihuite,  resembling  the  emerald;  but  the  mistake 
was  discovered,  and  the  so-called  emeralds,  rubies, 
and  sapphires  lost  their  value. 

The  mhiing  industry  attained  its  greatest  develop- 
ment in  Mexico  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Junta  de  Mineria, 
already  mentioned.  The  result  of  its  operations  was 
an  increase  in  the  product,  so  that  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  the  average  yield  of  the  mines 
was  $23,000,000  a  year,  against  less  than  $10,000,000 
in  the  years  preceding  1750,  a  little  over  $5,000,000  in 
1700,  an  average  of  $3,000,000  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, and  of  $2,000,000  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth, while  before  1548  it  reached  only  $1,500,000, 
consisting  mainly  of  presents  and  tributes.  A  per- 
ccntai^e  must  of  course  be  added  for  what  was  used 
in  utensils  and  ornaments,  and  for  what  was  surrepti- 
tiously exported.  The  increase  was  due  to  lower- 
priced  quicksilver,  and  to  a  more  liberal  colonial  policy 
whicli  found  its  reward  in  a  larger  revenue ;  the 
receipts  from  1765  to  1789  amounting  to  $43,641,000. 

The  chief  mineral  districts  were  Guanajuato, 
Catorce,  and  Zacatecas.  The  product  of  Guanajuato  in 
the  eigliteeiith  century,  and  to  1809,  reached  37,290,- 
617  marks  of  silver,  and  88,184  marks  of  gold,  valued 
at  $318,935,000,  whereof  the  Valenciana  mines  con- 
tributed in  1771  as  much  as  $2,500,000;  Cotorce 
yielded  annually  $4,000,000  from  1778  to  1810,  and 
the  intendencia  of  San  Luis  Potosf,  to  which  it 
belonged,  92,736,294  marks  of  silver  from  1556  to 
1789,  representing  the  sum  of  $788,258,000 ;  Zaca- 
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tecas  produced  from  1553  to  1732,  $832,232,000  ;  and 
in  1808  it  equalled  Guanajuato,  the  yield  of  its  Veta 
Neirra  alone  being  700,000  marks  of  silver  in  six 
months. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  mines  were  so  gener- 
ously rewarding  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them,  and 
adding  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  the  Mexi- 
can revolution  broke  out,  and  the  work  of  centuries 
was  completely  undone.  Machinery  was  destroyed, 
mines  became  filled  with  water  and  debris;  scientific 
mining  ceased,  in  many  places,  and  in  others  miners 
made  use  of  a  wasteful  and  irregular  system.  The 
products  of  mining  were  reduced  to  one  half.  After 
tlie  independence  the  government  endeavored  to 
revive  the  industry,  inviting  foreign  capital  and  labor 
to  cooperate.  Many  foreigners,  mostly  English, 
responded  to  the  call,  hit  through  lack  of  skill  or 
mismanagement  failed  to  obtain  satisfactory  results, 
and  retired  from  the  field,  after  sustaining  heavy 
Ijsses.  Constant  political  disturbances  superadded  to 
tlie  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  high  price  of 
quicksilver,  also  retarded  the  mining  industry.  The 
output  from  1823  to  1852  has  been  computed,  as  per 
statistics  of  the  mints,  at  $401,000  000.  Zacatccas 
loading  with  upwards  of  $120,000,000;  Guanajuato 
and  Mexico  following  with  about  $90,000,000  and 
$00,000,000  respectively  ;  next  came  San  Luis  Potosf, 
Durango,  and  Jalisco  from  $25,000,000  down  to 
$l'J, 000,000.  The  remaining  districts  yielded  less. 
The  total  may  be  augmented  by  $2,000,000  a  year  of 
unregistered  products. 

The  eleven  mints  of  the  republic  exhibit  a  percep- 
tible increase  of  silver  coinage.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1878  9  the  total  coinage  wan  $22,821,183,  of 
wliich  $058,206  was  of  gold  pieces;  hi  1878-9,  $24, 
5'<G,584  was  coined,  of  which  only  $521,820  was  gold; 
in  1880-1,  out  of  a  total  coinage  of  $24,973,712  only 
$479,008  was  of  gold;  in  1881-2,  gold  was  repre- 
sented by  $452,590  out  of  $25,598,849  coined. 
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Much  attention  has  been  paid  in  recent  years  to 
mines  of  iron  and  coal,  the  working  of  which,  with 
the  facilities  of  transportation  afforded  by  railways, 
must  become  an  important  and  wealth  producing 
industry.  By  actual  explorations  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  rich  deposits  of  coal  exist  in  Tlaxcala, 
Oajaca,  Michoacan,  the  Huasteca,  Morelos,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  districts  of  Matamoras,  Chicutla,  and 
Acatlan  in  the  state  of  Puebla.  It  is  believed  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  iron  deposits  will  be  utilized 
in  the  manufacture  of  rails,  wheels,  and  machinery. 

Of  the  five  republics  of  Central  America,  Honduras 
is  the  best  provided  with  mineral  wealth.  The  min- 
ing industry  was  a  prominent  one  until  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  when  political  troubles  led  to  its 
abandonment.  Since  then,  until  very  recent  years, 
no  efforts  were  made  to  revive  it,  previous  operations 
being  on  a  small  scale,  and  with  rude  methods.  Sil- 
ver ores  are  abundant,  and  chiefly  located  on  the 
Pacific  group  of  mountains,  whereas  the  gold  washings, 
if  not  the  gold  mines  proper,  are  on  the  Atlantic 
slope.  Rich  deposits  of  silver  in  various  combinations 
are  found  in  Tegucigalpa,  Choluteca,  and  Gracias. 
The  old  mine  of  Coloal  yielded  58  per  cent  of  copper 
and  78  to  84  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton;  the  ores  of 
the  new  Coloal  yielded  8,470  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

Only  a  few  of  the  many  gold  mines  of  Honduras 
have  been  worked.  The  chief  supply  of  tliis  metal 
has  come  from  the  washings  of  Olancho.  The  Guay- 
apo  and  Jalad  rivers,  and  the  streams  running  into 
them,  are  very  rich  in  auriferous  sands.  The  south- 
ern districts  bordering  on  Nicaragua  also  possess  rich 
placers.  In  1860,  and  for  some  preceding  years,  Hon- 
duras exported  bullion  to  the  annual  value  of  $400,- 
000.  The  republic  has  also  mines  of  copper,  iron, 
platina,  cinnabar,  zinc,  and  coal.  Very  productive 
opal  deposits  exist  in  Gracias,  and  amethysts  are 
found  in  Campuca.  _What  is  most  needed  to  develop 
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these  and  other  resources  in  Honduras  is  the  element 
that  gives  life  to  all  industries  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  is  capital.  Several  companies  have  lately 
been  organized  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  to 
work  the  mines  of  Tagucigalpa,  Yuscardn,  and  other 
departments. 

Of  Guatemala  little  has  to  be  said  on  this  subject. 
However,  the  Alotepec  mountains  yielded  much  sil- 
ver in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  Chiquimula  the 
Indians  get  gold  from  the  river  sands.  Near  Choi 
have  been  found  nuggets  of  22  carats.  In  some 
mines  ores  treated  with  quicksilver  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  $320  to  tlie  ton.  Gold  placers  are  worked  in 
Izabal,  and  Ziinil  has  a  quicksilver  mine  that  the  Ind- 
ians work  in  secret.  Several  reports  have  lately  been 
made  to  the  government  regarding  deposits  of  lead, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  cinnabar,  coal,  kaolin,  marble, 
coal,  peat,  lignite,  and  salt,  and  in  1888  a  mineralog- 
ical  survey  of  the  country  was  being  made  by  order 
of  the  government. 

Nicaraofua  has  immense  wealth  in  minerals  await- 
ing  development.  Gold  and  silver  are  abundant,  and 
the  whole  northern  frontier  abounds  in  silver.  The 
gold  veins  come  from  the  direction  of  Honduras,  run- 
ninor  alonor  the  cordillera  to  the  San  Juan  river,  where 
they  become  ramified,  meeting  again  in  Costa  Kica, 
and  the  chief  one  crossing  the  Machuca  river.  The 
gold  is  almost  [)ure  when  washed  out  of  river  beds, 
and  more  or  less  mixed  with  silver  when  found  in  the 
earth.  Especial  mention  is  required  of  the  districts 
of  Juigalpa  and  Libertad,  and  of  the  famous  mines 
of  Jicaro  near  Trinidad,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Achupa,  San 
Francisco,  etc.  The  whole  upper  rc^gion  of  the  Coco 
river  is  also  rich.  Though  mines  of  Nicaragua  are 
excellent,  they  are  of  little  advantage,  owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  miners,  and  their  unwillingness  or 
inability  to  abandon  old  methods.  There  are  like- 
wise  deposits  of  gypsum,  marble,  alabaster,  lime,  salt- 
petre, etc.     Sulphur  is  also  fouud  purg  at  times.     The 
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laws  of  Nicaragua,  like  those  of  the  other  republics, 
are  fovorable  to  the  working  of  mines  by  foreigners  as 
well  as  natives. 

In  Salvador  there  are  no  mines  of  precious  metals 
outside  of  the  Honduras  mountain  region.  Those  of 
San  Miguel,  bordering  on  Honduras,  are  well  known, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  worked  on  a  large  scale, 
and  to  advantage.  The  Tabanco  mines  yielded  as 
much  as  2,537  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore. 
Their  products  were  $1,000,000  a  year,  though 
worked  rudely,  and  without  machinery.  The  yield 
of  the  best  one  was  $2,000,000  a  year.  The  republic 
possesses  likewise  mines  of  iron  near  Santa  Ana,  and  of 
brown  coal  in  the  valley  of  the  Lempa,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  some  of  its  tributaries,  over  a  region  of 
100  miles  in  length  by  20  miles  in  breadth. 

Costa  Rica  has  less  minhig  wealth  than  her  sister 
republics,  but  rich  gold  mines  are  supposed  to  exist 
near  Panamd.  Forei«:ners  work  to  some  advantagfe 
gold  deposits  in  the  Aguiate  mountains  and  Cuesta 
del  Jocote.  The  country  has  also  mines  of  silver, 
copper,  nickel,  zinc,  iron,  load,  and  coal. 

The  gold  and  silver  yield  of  the  five  republics  from 
1804  to  18G8  has  been  computed  at  $13,800,000  of 
the  former,  and  $7,400,000  of  the  latter.  Their  later 
product  is  roughly  calculated  at  $300,000  of  gold  and 
$200,000  of  silver  a  year.  Large  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals  were  illegally  exported  in  colonial 
times,  through  Belize  and  the  Mosquito  coast,  only 
one  third  of  the  product  reaching  the  royal  mint.  The 
superintendent  of  the  old  mint  calculated  the  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver  for  the  15  years  anterior  to  1870  at 
$2,l93,832,andforthe  15  subsequent  years  at  $3,810,- 
382.  He  estimated  the  actual  product  at  ten  times 
the  amount  coined  in  these  thirty  years,  but  this  is 
probably  exaggerated. 

The  richest  mines  of  the  isthmuses  of  Panamd  and 
Darien  were  those  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Cana,  the  Espir- 
itu  Sauto  being  the  principal  one.     They  were  several 
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times  plundered  by  the  buccaneers,  Harris  in  1684 
carrying  away  120  pounds  of  gold.  Dampier  spoke 
of  them  as  "  the  richest  gold  mines  ever  yet  found  in 
America."  These  mines  were  prosperous  until  the 
Indian  revolt  of  1726  and  1727  destroyed  them,  before 
which  it  is  believed  their  yield  was  18,000  to  20,000 
pounds  of  gold  yearly.  The  Cuque  gold  mine  was 
particularly  noticeable  for  its  wealth.  The  Curias 
Indians  worked  a  silver  mine,  allowing  no  white  man 
to  visit  it.  According  to  an  official  document  of  the 
Colombian  government  the  whole  production  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  entire  republic  from  1537  to  1800 
was  $414,000,000,  and  from  1801  to  1882,  $216,000,- 
000;  total,  $630,000,000;  of  which  $74,000,000  is 
credited  to  the  isthmus  of  Panamd,  $4,000,000  being 
produced  in  the  present  century.  Many  rivers  of  the 
Isthmus  contain  gold  in  abundance,  namely  Marea 
and  Balsas  in  Darien,  with  the  Code,  Belen,  Indies, 
and  their  tributaries.  Cinnabar  and  manganese  are 
also  supposed  to  exist  on  the  Isthmus.  There  is  coal 
in  Chiriquf,  Bocas  del  Toro,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
harbor  of  Colon  or  Aspinwall. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MINES  AND  MINING— CALIFORNIA. 

Anglo-Saxon  Love  of  Gold— Early  Rumors  and  Early  ErFORTS— The 
Discovery  at  Ooloma — Its  Effect  on  Commerce — General  Ingath- 
ERiNO  of  Gold  Seekers — Quality  of  Immigration — Life  of  the 
Miner — Prospecting — Hushes— Distribution  of  Camps— Quart?. 
Mining — Table  Mountains  and  Dead  River  Beds — Geologic 
Belts — Form  and  Quality  of  Gold— Yields— Mining  Methods, 
Mauhinep.y,  and  Laws — Silver  Mining — Stock  Gambling  Boards. 

As  throughout  Spanish-America  gold  was  the 
magnet  that  drew  hitlier  men  of  the  Latin  race,  so  it 
was  when  a  portion  of  the  field  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Anglo-Americans,  gold  being  still  the  attraction. 
And  all  the  world  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement  when 
men  saw  it  glittering  throughout  the  border  of  the 
great  valley  of  California,  because  since  Pizarro  went 
to  Peru,  and  Cortes  took  possession  of  Mexico,  there 
had  been  no  such  display,  and  because  the  world  was 
smaller  and  travelling  facilities  better  now  than  then, 
and,  finally,  because  all  the  world  might  come  freely 
and  help  themselves.  There  was  nothing  mean  about 
these  United  States — until  our  royal  masters  from 
the  pauper  comnmnities  of  Ireland  came  and  told  us 
what  we  must  do  with  our  Chinamen. 

The  treasures  of  the  Orient  had  lured  the  Span- 
iards to  the  discovery  of  America,  and  strikinc^- 
here  another  lead,  they  pursued  it  into  the  southern 
and  central  continent,  and  from  Mexico  northward. 
In  California  alone  they  failed  to  look  into  the  right 
corner,  and  sank  into  listless  ranchero  life,  undis- 
turbed by  the  infrequent  reports  of  veins  and  indi- 
cations, chiefly  of  silver,  in  Monterey  county.     It  was 
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not  until  1842  that  a  real  gold  placer  was  disclosed 
near  San  Fernando  mission,  whicl>  attracted  a  num- 
ber of  diggers,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  a  mining  dis- 
trict, with  a  special  justice  of  the  peace.  Tlie  average 
yield  was  not  over  two  dollars  per  man,  and  within  a 
few  years  the  place  was  abandoned,  though  a  decade 
later  revived  for  a  time  under  more  efficient  methods. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  rich  deposits,  some- 
where hereabout,  was  otherwise  widely  entertained, 
although  founded  on  no  reliable  basis.  Early  naviga- 
tors were  ever  prone  to  embellish  their  narratives  of 
discovery  by  sprinkling  them  with  gold,  as  did  the 
chaplain  of  the  pirate  Drake,  when  in  1579  he 
touched  at  the  Marin  county  seaboard.  The  subse- 
quent disclosure  of  veins  in  the  peninsula  was  ap[)lied 
by  foreign  writers  equally  to  the  upper  country, 
which  bore  the  same  name.  Foreign  visitors  echoed 
the  rumors  in  words  which  now  seem  oracular ;  but 
none  were  induced  to  set  forth  in  its  pursuit.  Tlie 
discovery,  when  finally  it  came,  was  purely  accidental ; 
although,  with  the  gathering  host  of  observant  for- 
tune hunters,  the  Sierra  could  not  long  have  retained 
her  secret. 

Great  discoveries  are  for  the  most  part  more  or  less 
due  to  accident ;  accidents  v/hich  are  ordained  to 
happen.  Newton  was  not  seeking  the  law  of  gravity, 
nor  Columbus  a  new  continent,  nor  Marshall  gold, 
when  these  things  were  thrust  upon  them. 

The  leading  foreigner  in  California  in  the  fourth 
decade  of  this  century  was  Johann  August  Sutter,  a 
German-Swiss,  born  in  Baden  in  1803,  who,  after  a 
checkered  career  as  a  trader  in  Switzerland,  came  to 
the  United  States  to  mend  his  fortunes.  He 
acquired  an  insight  into  the  manner  of  dealing  with 
Indians,  and  profited  by  their  inexperience  in  civil- 
ized methods.  Hearing  of  California,  with  its  unoc- 
cupied interior  and  rich  pastoral  seaboard,  he  decided 
Ikto  to  cast  in  his  lot,  and  arriving  in  1839,  was 
admitted  as  a  citizen,  and  received  a  large  grant  over 
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»e  Sacramento,  centering  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amer- 
ican river.  He  sou<?ht  remoteness  from  Mexican 
officials,  so  as  to  bo  left  undisturbed  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Indians.  With  energy  and  tact  he  trained 
the  natives  for  his  service,  teaching  ti)em  to  plant,  to 
build,  to  hunt  and  trap,  and  to  establish  trade  with 
the  surrounding  tribes,  over  whom  he  soon  acquired 
such  authority  as  to  rise  to  a  [)owt;i  in  ^hf*  land,  and 
bo  invested  with  official  rank  by  the  government.  A 
similar  influence  was  acquired  over  the  inflowing  for- 
eign immigrants,  chiefly  adventurers  from  the  United 
States,  who  clustered  round  his  fort  as  their  head- 
quarters, thence  to  spread  their  settlements  north  and 
south,  though,  like  him,  they  sought,  by  seclusion,  to 
esca]ie  from  the  discord  and  jealousy  prevalent  among 
the  Mexican  leaders.  Sutter's  isolation  served  also 
to  keep  creditors  at  bay,  for  his  property  was  acquired 
almost  entirely  on  credit,  partly  from  the  estiblish- 
tvtcnt  of  the  Russians  at  Ross,  the  payment  for 
which  was  indefinitely  deferred.  Although  well 
intentioned  he  was  somewhat  visionary  in  his  pro- 
jects, and  lapsed  only  too  readily  into  unscrupulous 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  others.  Nevertheless,  he 
left  a  good  impression  among  the  pioneers,  who 
remembered  the  important  services  he  rendered  them 
in  establishing  this  frontier  post.  It  proved  a  shelter 
against  hostile  Mexicans  and  a  nucleus  for  flourishing 
farms  and  camps. 

Among  the  enterprises  of  this  potentate  of  the  Sac- 
ramento was  a  large  saw-mill,  in  Coloma  valley,  on 
the  south  branch  of  the  American  river,  and  this  was 
the  proposed  beginning  of  several  other  undertak- 
ings. During  the  construction  of  the  tail-race,  on 
January  24,  1848,  the  foreman  of  the  work  discovered 
in  the  excavations  some  glittering  particles,  which  on 
being  tested,  proved  to  be  gold. 

It  was  a  freak  of  chance,  but  of  such  importance  as 
to  merit  for  the  finder  a  certain  recognition,  for  it  was 
the  first  gold  discovery  proper  of  California,  and  the 
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greatest  of  any  age,  bearing  in  its  train  a  potency 
which  shook  the  social,  commercial,  and  political 
structures  of  the  continent.  It  started  a  current  of 
migration  unparalleled  in  magnitude,  turned  the 
channels  of  trade,  rearranged  values,  and  transformed 
a  wilderness  into  a  paradise. 

Many  have  been  the  claimants  to  the  honor  of  the 
discovery,  but  it  belongs  beyond  a  doubt  to  James 
Wilson  Marshall,  the  foreman  and  partner  of  Sutter 
in  the  mill  structure.  He  was  then  thirty -three  years 
of  age,  and  had  early  drifted  from  his  New  Jersey 
home  into  the  current  of  westward-moving  Americans, 
halting  on  different  frontiers  to  try  his  fortune  in 
various  ways,  notably  as  a  carpenter  and  farmer.  In 
1845  he  passed  from  Oregon  to  California,  and  guided 
by  the  reputation  of  Sutter's  fort,  accepted  service 
there.  He  was  well  fitted  by  physique  and  tempera- 
ment for  a  backwoods  life.  His  coarse  features  were 
underlaid  with  a  short  brush  of  thin  beard,  which 
failed  to  hide  the  unsightly  curves  of  the  mouth,  or 
to  give  due  relief  to  its  occasional  grim  and  forlorn 
smile.  He  was  taciturn,  harbored  visionary  ideas, 
was  a  believer  in  spiritualism,  and  was  of  a  nature 
that  repelled  confidence,  and  made  him  appear  eccen- 
tric and  morbid.  Restless  in  disposition,  he  was 
nevertheless  capable  of  a  self-denying  perseverance 
borderinj;  on  obstinacv.  He  was  a  man  of  moods, 
now  apph'ing  himself  vigorously'  to  the  task  in  hand, 
now  l)roodiug  over  crumbled  projects  and  unrequited 
achievements. 

Sutter  sought  for  a  time  to  ke(>p  tlie  discovery  of 
gf)ld  a  secret,  but  in  vain,  and  soon  it  spread  abroad. 
Nevertheless,  the  news  seemed  at  once  worthless  and 
inq)robable,  and  for  three  montlis  was  iiiadi;  the  subject 
for  nmcli  cheap  ridicule  and  banter  througiiout  the 
country.  Finally,  in  May  1848,  the  train  t)f  cxcite- 
nu  nt  was  kindled  by  the  sight  of  -substantial  speci- 
mens In  the  form  of  bairs  of  the  solid  metal  fresh 
from  the  mines,  and  t!ien  the  rusli  set  in. 
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California  felt  the  infection  in  all  its  virulence. 
Farms  and  crops  were  abandoned,  and  towns  deserted 
by  all  save  a  few  women  and  children.  Sailors  stole 
away  from  their  ships,  and  soldiers  from  their  posts, 
leaving  the  officers  to  indulge  in  harmless  denuncia- 
tions while  doing  their  own  cooking  and  mending. 
It  was  one  general  scramble  for  the  g^  Id-fields,  over 
the  plains  and  mountains  by  wagon,  horse,  or  on  foot, 
or  across  the  water  in  all  kinds  of  craft.  The  two 
solitary  journals  of  the  province  were  forced  to  sus- 
pend, and  town-halls  and  churches  closed  their  doors. 
The  rumor  drifted  beyond  the  border,  so  as  to  bring 
that  year  a  number  of  immigrants  from  Sonora  and 
Oregon,  who  assisted  to  swell  the  mining  population 
to  nearly  ten  thousand,  and  to  extend  the  field  from 
the  Tuolumne  river  to  the  neighborhood  of  Shasta. 
These  early  comers  did  not  find  all  the  rich  dept-sits, 
but  the}'-  gained  access  to  mucli  of  the  cream  of  the 
])lacer  riches,  some  making  one  hundred  dollars  a  day 
for  weeks,  or  picking  up  bags  and  bottles  full  of  dust 
and  nuggets  within  a  brie^  period,  while  others  struck 
upon  les^i  productive  spots,  and  so  reduced  the  total 
y  eld  for  tlie  season  to  about  $10,000,000. 

The  extraordinary  production  at  the  different  fields 
was  verified  by  Governor  Mason  and  other  men  of 
standing,  who  visited  tlie  mines,  and  sent  official  re- 
ports with  speci(nens  to  tlie  eastern  states,  together 
with  accounts  of  tlie  furore  prevailing  throughout  the 
provinces.  All  this  spread  in  every  direction,  first  to 
the  Hawaiian  islands,  where  it  kindled  a  glow  such 
as  Kilauea  never  had  witnessed ;  then  to  Oregon,  half 
of  whose  strength  and  sinew  was  quickly  pouring 
southward.  Mexico  was  largely  composed  of  a  pop- 
ulation used  to  rushes  in  quest  of  new  mining  fields, 
and  it  was  easy  to  rouse  there  an  excitement,  but  the 
people  of  the  interior  states  were  averse  to  moving 
far  away,  especiall}^  to  the  United  States,  and  officials 
took  rare  to  discourage  the  rumors,  as  well  as  any 
inclination  to  visit  the  new  gold-fields.     The  fi-nitier 
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states  of  Mexico  were,  however,  less  prejudiced  than 
the  others,  and  from  Sonora  came  several  thousands, 
largely  by  land.  In  China  the  news  was  turned  over 
with  feverish  impatience,  and  thence  a  current  of 
humanity  set  in  across  the  ocean  which  it  was  found 
not  easy  to  stop.  In  Australia  the  few  available 
vessels  were  quickly  filled  with  a  mixture  of  adven- 
turers and  convicts.  In  Europe  scarcely  a  port  could 
be  found  without  its  vessels  fitting  out  for  the  golden 
reirion,  and  in  Enjrland  and  France  tradinix  and  min- 
iiig  companies  were  organized  whose  field  of  opera- 
tions was  in  California,  all  of  which  gave  strength  and 
volume  to  the  moven:ient. 

The  most  deeply  affected,  however,  were  the  east- 
ern United  States,  where  the  glowing  accounts,  duly 
garnished  by  rival  editors  in  accord  with  their  fancies 
and  love  of  the  marvellous,  produced  a  great  excite- 
ment among  the  most  staid  communities.  The  polit- 
ical situation  was  favorable  to  such  an  outbreak,  in 
Eurojje  by  reason  of  wars  and  revolutions,  in  the 
United  States  through  the  late  war  with  Mexico  and 
the  acquisition  of  immense  vacant  but  valuable  terri- 
tories. Here  was  a  field  for  the  spirit  of  adventure 
so  lonix  fostered  in  the  states  bv  the  constant  west- 
ward  advance  of  settlements,  as  \vc\\  as  bv  the  Ljencral 
prosperity,  and  by  the  late  disbandment  of  armies 
from  Mexico,  which  cast  adrift  a  host  of  men  without 
fixed  aim  or  (uvupation  in  life. 

And  so  from  Maine  to  Texas  tlie  noise  of  prepara- 
tion for  travel  was  heard.  Briefless  lawyers  and 
needy  students,  quacks  and  idlers,  plodding  fanners 
and  toiling  artisans,  the  unfortunate  and  disgraced, 
all  turned  westward,  tearing  asunder  faniilv  ties  to- 
stake  their  all  upon  a  east  of  the  die,  a  few  to  succeed, 
but  a  far  greater  number  to  be  lost  amid  the  whirl, 
and  to  sink  into  nameless  grav(>s.  Sea]iorts  were 
aliv«^  witli  business,  in  th<^  preparation  of  outfits,  in 
furnishing  provisions,  clothhig,  and  implements,  and 
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in  the  chartering  and  loading  of  vessels  for  the  voyage 
to  California. 

The  overland  journey  could  not  be  undertaken  till 
the  following  spring  ;  hence  the  rush  for  the  sea  route, 
round  Cape  Horn  or  by  way  of  the  isthmuses,  particu- 
larly that  of  Panamd.  During  the  winter  of  1849  and 
the  spring  of  1850,  fully  250  vessels  sailed  from  the 
eastern  ports  of  the  United  States  alone.  Many 
people  from  one  town  or  district  united  in  associations 
to  meet  the  expense  and  danger  of  the  voyage,  but 
the  greater  part  accepted  the  berths  offered  by  un- 
scrupulous speculators  in  vessels  often  unseaworthy 
and  poorly  supplied  with  provisions  and  conveniences. 
A  large  proportion  were  cast  adrift  at  the  isthmuses, 
under  false  representations,  and  left  to  find  their  way 
thence  as  best  they  might,  unless  swept  away  by  the 
deadly  climate.  Fortunately  the  departing  host  con- 
sisted principally  of  young  and  hardy  men,  the  dis- 
tance and  prospective  toil  and  danger  holding  bark 
the  old  and  timorous,  and  the  cost  of  passage  deterring 
the  vagabond  element.  Another  tavorhig  circum- 
stance was  the  inauguration,  just  before  the  excite- 
ment, of  the  line  of  mail  steamers  to  California,  by 
way  of  Panamd,  supplemented  soon  after  by  a  line  via 
Nicaragua. 

With  the  opening  spring  began  the  gathering  for 
the  overland  journey,  chiefly  at  St  Joseph  or  Inde- 
pendence, by  the  route  now  followed  by  the  Central 
Pacific  railway.  The  next  considerable  current  took 
the  Santa  Fe  route.  The  emigrants  came  mainly  in 
wagons,  though  a  large  proportion  were  on  horseback 
or  on  foot,  the  parties  being  formed  with  imposing 
caravans  under  the  guidance  of  a  chosen  leader,  with 
rules  for  promoting  safety,  harmony,  and  dispatch. 
Starting  from  the  Missouri  river,  the  route  leads 
tlirough  green  prairies  and  on  to  sterile  plain;  through 
pleasant  valleys,  and  over  forbidding  mountains;  and 
again  into  miasmatic  swamps  or  alkali  deserts,  stifling 
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with  heat  and  dust,  and  always  attended  by  thirst, 
starvation,  and  danger  from  lurking  savages. 

This  influx  by  sea  and  land  added  in  1849  alone 
about  a  hundred  thousand  to  the  scanty  population  of 
CaUfornia,  and  several  hundred  thousand  more  fol- 
lowed within  a  few  years,  nearly  all  to  fill  for  some 
time  the  mining  camps,  and  spread  their  sway  from 
one  extreme  of  the  state  to  the  other. 

The  search  for  new  gold  fields  was  prompted  first 
by  the  feverish  hope  of  finding  the  rich  deposits 
which  the  imagination  assigned  to  tlie  untried  ground 
in  the  near  distance,  where  might  be  the  home  of 
gold,  the  source  wlience  all  the  scattering  lumps  and 
dust  had  come.  Overcrowded  camps  compelled  the 
new  comers  to  pass  on,  and  those  whose  claims  had 
become  exhausted  were  obliged  to  find  new  ones. 
With  a  bundle  on  his  back,  containing  blankets,  min- 
ing implements,  cooking  utensils,  and  provisions,  the 
prospector  would  sally  forth  in  search  of  undiscovered 
deposits.  If  successful  in  finding  them,  he  miglit 
keep  his  secret  for  a  time,  but  the  necessity  of  fresh 
suppHes  would  at  last  force  him  to  show  himself, 
when  he  would  be  watched,  and  followed  back.  Then 
springs  up  a  camp  of  leafy  arbors,  brush  Imts,  and 
peaked  tents,  upon  the  sandy  bar  or  on  the  hillside 
in  picturesque  confusion.  The  sound  of  the  pick  is 
heard  amidst  the  hum  of  voices,  and  in  due  time  the 
drill  and  blast  increase  the  din,  and  flumes  and  ditches 
cree[)  along  the  cafum  walls.  Over  the  ridge  is 
wafted  at  intervals  the  welcome  sound  of  the  bells  of 
approaching  mule-trains,  with  supplies  for  the  stores, 
drinking-sah)ons.  and  hotels  that  form  the  solitary'' 
main  street.  Here  is  the  sole  recreation  for  this  army 
of  toilers,  lured  nightly  by  the  illumined  canvas  walls, 
atul  the  boisterous  mirth  of  revellers,  and  on  the  sab- 
bath m(>cting  together  for  marketing  and  recreation. 
Drinking  and  gambling  constituted  the  chief  past- 
time. 
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There  was  something  fascinating  to  young  men  in 
this  free,  natural,  and  bracing  atmosphere,  devoid  of 
all  conventionalism  and  artificiality,  with  its  appeal  to 
the  roving  instinct  and  love  of  adventure,  and  its  fas- 
cinating prospects  of  wealth.  Some  succeeded,  but 
the  larger  part  either  abandoned  the  field  or  sank 
under  its  hardships. 

The  attractions  of  mining  were  maintained  not  alone 
by  the  constant  expectation  of  a  substantial  reward, 
but  by  the  excitement  created  through  the  frequent 
rushes  to  newly  opened  fields.  An  excitable  temper- 
ament, a  love  of  change,  and  a  propensity  for  specu- 
lation made  the  effervescing  societv  of  flush  times  sus- 
ceptible  to  every  breath  of  rumor.  Thus  it  often 
happened  that  miners  would  roam  for  years,  each  new 
claim  being  worse  than  the  one  last  abandoned.  This 
disposition,  and  the  exhaustion  or  overcrowding  of 
older  placers  kept  the  mining  population  in  a  ferment, 
constantly  moving  hither  and  thither,  and  everextend- 
ing  the  field  of  operations. 

In  1849  the  Mariposa  region  received  an  influx  of 
diggers,  who,  after  two  years,  discontented  with  their 
mediocre  returns,  passed  onward  into  Kern  county, 
without  meeting  better  fortune.  Nevertheless,  in 
1855,  an  excitement  was  again  started  in  this  region, 
which  drew  five  thousand  disappointed  fortune  hunt- 
ers from  every  part  of  the  state.  Some  passed  on 
eastward  to  Walker  river,  San  Bernardino,  and  inter- 
mediate districts,  serving  to  bring  into  existence  Mono 
and  Inyo  counties.  The  occasional  traces  of  veins 
found  in  the  coast  counties  gave  rise  to  brief  delusive 
spasms  of  mining.  A  party  of  miners  was  led  on  a 
wild  goose  chase  to  Truckee  lake  in  1849,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  grand  excitement  was  caused  by  the 
alleged  discovery  of  a  silver  mountain,  while  opening 
the  gate  at  Carson  valley  to  Nevada's  silver  regions, 
to  which  the  rush  began  in  1860. 

Prospectors  had  by  1849  penetrated  northward 
even  beyond  Feather  river,  and  brought  accounts 
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which  sent  a  multitude  in  search  of  the  gold  lake.^ 
This  was  of  course  never  found;  but  a  number  of  the 
parties  stumbled  on  the  rich  headwaters  of  Feather 
river.  Another  fiction  centered  in  the  Lost  Cabin  of 
1850,  which  hundreds  sought  in  vain  for  years.  The 
most  glittering  of  delusions  was  the  Gold  Bluff  excite- , 
merit  of  1850-1,  under  which  were  represented  mil- 
lions worth  of  gold  lying  upon  the  ocean  beach,  disin- 
tegrated by  the  waves  from  the  speckled  bluffs.  The 
difficulty  still  remains  to  separate  the  little  gold 
actually  existing  there  from  the  heavy  sand. 

Such  were  the  impulses  which  led  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  entire  California  region  within  a  few  years, 
the  advance  in  some  directions  being  retarded  by  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians,  and  by  the  uneven 
distributicm  of  the  metal,  especially  in  the  south. 
Nortliward  the  deposits  were  more  regular,  offering 
therefore  better  remuneration,  with  nearly  equal  pros- 
pects of  rich  discoveries. 

New  comers  turned  in  early  years  first  toward  the 
American  river,  as  tlie  chief  centre  and  distributimr 
point  for  the  mining  movements,  famed  also  as  tlie 
site  of  the  discovery,  and  for  its  rich  bars,  upland 
beds,  and  (juartz  veins.  Along  the  south  branch 
Placcrvilie  rose  as  the  principal  town,  and  became  in 
time  the  county  seat.  The  middle  fork  stood  unsur- 
passed for  the  number  of  its  bars,  and  was  esteemed 
the  best  steadily  producing  river  in  the  state,  several 
of  tlicm  yielding  from  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000.  The 
divides  between  the  ft)rks  were  no  less  productive  ; 
tlie  elevation  of  Aulmrn  to  tlic  county  seat  was  duo 
to  tlie  prosperity  flowing  from  her  famous  diggings. 

The  Yuba  l»ecame  celebrated  not  alone  for  her 
river  bars,  but  for  large  gra\el  deposits,  and  particu- 
larly for  quartz  veins.  The  first  recognized  discovery 
of  auriferous  ore  was  made  in  June  1850  at  Grass 
Valley,  where  was  erectod  the  first  mill,  thus  making 
it  the  iuitiul  point  in  California  for  a  new  era  in  min- 
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The  early  efforts  in  this  direction  were  not  suc- 
cessful, owing  to  inexperience  and  imperfect  methods; 
but  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  few  mines 
which  managed  to  sustain  themselves  created  in  due 
time  a  revival  that  proved  lasting.  It  lifted  two 
towns  to  prominence  in  this  county  alone.  Grass 
Valley,  whose  production  for  14  years  reached  $24,- 
000,000,  still  contains  the  principal  quartz  mines  of 
the  state. 

The  famous  Blue  Lead,  marked  by  a  profusion  of 
gravel  deposits  in  Yuba,  Sierra,  Butte,and  Plumas  coun-. 
ties,  created  a  number  of  camps,  dependent  on  tunnel 
work.  Sierra  county  is  a  mining  region  furrowed  by 
deep  river  channels,  which  in  1851-2  yielded  $3,000,-. 
000,  an  amount  long  sustained  by  the  expansion  of  hy- 
draulic mining.  In  the  more  level  surface  of  Butte 
and  Plumas  counties,  the  declivity  is  insufficient  for 
such  operation,  except  in  certain  quarters.  In  eastern 
Shasta  appear  the  silver  lodes  which  also  constitute 
the  chief  feature  of  Lassen  county.  Beyond,  to  the 
north  and  west,  the  placers  have  retained  a  long  lease 
of  life,  with  comparatively  little  rivalry  from  hydrau- 
lic and  quartz  branches,  partly  owing  to  the  capricious 
nature  of  the  deposits,  and,  as  in  Trinity,  to  unfavor- 
able surroundings  and  difficulty  of  access.  The  Gold 
Bluff  delusion  tended  materially  toward  directing 
miners  to  this  section,  and  giving  development  to  the 
country,  which,  otherwise,  would  long  lipv^  been 
unoccupied. 

The  southern  mines,  that  is,  below  El  Dorado 
county,  were  remarkable  for  pocket  deposits  in  coarse 
form,  rendering  the  search  more  precarious  than  along 
the  regular  veins  of  the  north,  but  also  more  fascinat- 
ing in  its  larger  rewards.  The  character  of  the  dig- 
gings, with  their  varying  fortunes,  brought  a  popula- 
tion of  a  corresponding  stamp,  with  a  propensity  for 
gambling  and  riotous  excess.  Sonora  became  early 
the  headquarters  fur  this  region,  sustained  by  the 
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nugget-seamed  plain  around,  through  which  ran  creeks 
like  Woods,  the  richest  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

Near  by  is  the  peculiar  Table  mountain,  once  the 
lava  filling  the  bed  of  an  ancient  river>  and  now  in  its 
isolation  a  conspicuous  instance  of  surface  remodelling 
by  water  currents.  Ousted  from  their  original  chan- 
nels, they  avenged  themselces  by  washing  away  the 
lofty  banks  which  formed  the  serpentine  mold  of  the 
lava.  Beneath  remained  the  ancient  deposits  of  the 
river,  discovered  in  1855,  and  since  closely  intersected 
by  tunnels. 

Productive  quartz  veins  cropped  out  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  became  the  main  reliance  of  Mariposa 
count}'^ ;  yet  all  deposits  dimhiish  in  value  below 
Tuolumne ;  those  of  Kern  having  proved  deceptive. 
Eastward  silver  becomes  the  dominating  metal.  To 
the  southwest  appears  the  first  gold  placer,  near  San 
Fernando,  which  directed  prospectors  to  the  quartz 
lodes  of  San  Diego  county. 

The  gold  region  is  practically  confined  to  the  third 
of  the  four  geologic  belts  of  California,  the  first  two 
extending  from  the  ocean  to  the  Coast  range,  and 
thence  to  the  edge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  foothills ; 
the  third  to  the  summit  line  of  the  Sierra,  and  along 
its  eastern  slope  begins,  in  the  fourth  belt,  the  silver 
country,  centering  in  Nevada.  This  third  belt  is 
intersected  by  nearly  parallel  rivers  and  broken  by 
deep  canons.  A  stratum  of  granite  forms  the  central 
feature,  which  becomes  gradually  more  exposed  and 
extensive,  till,  in  latitude  36°  to  37°,  it  reaches  almost 
from  crest  to  plain.  It  is  flanked  by  metamorphic 
slates,  which  in  the  extreme  northwest  a])pcar  in 
connection  with  granite.  Thence  it  gradually  acquires 
importance,  as  the  superimposed  lava  of  Butte  and 
Plumas  counties  decreases,  and  north  of  American 
river  it  almost  sj)reads  over  the  entire  slope,  after 
which  it  again  contracts,  especially  south  of  Mariposa, 
reappearing  once  more  with  granite,  beyond  the  junc- 
tion of  the  ranges.     To  this  formation  are  confined 
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the  payable  veins  of  gold  quartz,  chiefly  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  crystalline  and  eruptive  rocks.  They  vary  in 
thickness  from  a  line  to  two  score  feet  or  more ;  the 
moat  extensive  is  the  mother  lode,  which  has  been 
traced  for  over  sixty  miles,  from  the  Cosumnes  to 
Mariposa. 

The  widespread  deposits  of  gravel  are  attributed  to 
a  system  of  tertiary  rivers  long  since  filled  up,  which 
ran  nearly  in  the  same  direction  as  the  present 
streams.  Evading  the  auriferous  slates  and  their 
quartz  veins,  the  ancient  currents  spread  the  detritus 
in  deposits  varying  from  fine  clay  and  sand  to  pebbles 
and  huge  boulders,  at  times  to  a  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  gravel 
currents  is  the  Dead  Blue  river,  so  called  from  its 
bluish  sands,  and  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Sacra- 
mento, some  fifty  miles  eastward. 

California  placer  gold  is  of  a  pale  color,  showing  a 
wide  admixture  of  silver,  which  is  especially  marked 
beyond  the  Sierra,  and  in  the  south.  The  average 
fineness  is  placed  at  about  882  in  1,000,  or  a  fraction 
above  the  average  for  the  United  States.  The  high- 
est quality  comes  from  Butte,  which  reaches  at  times 
within  one  ten  thousandth  of  absolute  purity.  South 
of  Yuba  it  falls  below  900,  rises  again  at  the  Stanis- 
laus, and  then  declines  in  Kern  to  as  low  as  six  or 
seven  hundred. 

Some  districts  are  remarkable  for  a  certain  form  of 
gold  in  pellets,  scales,  and  flour,  and  in  certain  spots 
there  are  singular  and  beautiful  specimens.  Nuggets 
above  an  ounce  in  weight  are  rare  in  quartz  veins,  yet 
the  deviatory  placers  have  yielded  them  by  the  hun- 
dreds, from  one  pound  and  upward.  The  largest  found, 
until  recently,  in  Calaveras,  weighed  IGl  pounds,  less 
some  twenty  pounds  of  quartz.  Sierra  now  claims 
one  twenty  pounds  more  in  weight. 

Nuggets  were  not  so  much  sought  as  rich  veins, 
which  yielded  a  number  of  fortunes  in  nearly  every 
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camp  of  importance.     Miners  loved  to  relate  stories 
of  such  finds,  duly  exaggerated  to  suit  the  fancy ;  yet 
truth   is    sufficiently    wonderful.      Carson    hill,    for 
instance,  from  which  gold  was  chiselled  out  in  chunks, 
produced  $2,000,000  within  a  brief  period.    Spots  like 
Wood,   Rush,  and  Nelson   creeks,  Parks,  Rich,  and 
other  bars,  made  the  fortunes  of  many ;  yet  such  was 
the  lottery  that  claims  adjoining  a  rich  deposit,  even 
on  the  supposed  line  of  the  vein,  would  only  too  fre- 
quently offer  nothing  in  return  for  the  labor  expended. 
In  1852  the  average  yield  for  each  of  the   100,000 
men  engaged  in  mining  was  only  $600,  or  barely  $2 
a  day  ;  much  less  than  the  earnings  of  wage  workers. 
A   large    proportion    must,    therefore,    have    earned 
barely    enough    for    the    scantiest   subsistence.     It 
required    highly   remunerative  claims   to  cover  the 
ma!iy  offsets  in  enforced  idleness  while  searching  for 
new  ground,  in  waiting  for  rains,  or  for  the  subsidence 
of  the  waters,  in  extensive  preliminary  work  to  gain 
access  to  the  paying   strata,  with  the  aid  of  shafts, 
tunnels,  and  so  forth.     Taking  these  facts  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  evident  that  gold,  in  the  early  fifties 
at  least,  cost  several  times  its  value,  at  the  then  mar- 
ket rates  of  wages. 

The  increase  in  production  from  $40,000,000  in 
1849,  to  $65,000,000  in  1853,  was  due  not  so  much 
to  the  extension  of  the  field,  and  of  the  number  of 
workers,  as  to  the  improvement  in  methods  which 
permitted  the  opening  and  washing  of  larger  areas  by 
one  man.  The  rich  deposits  in  bars  and  shallow  dhj;- 
gings  were  soon  exhausted ;  yet  there  remained  far 
more  extensive,  though  less  remunerative  strata  in 
flats  and  gravel  banks,  in  ravine  hollows  and  benches 
above  the  level  of  streams,  winch  could  be  profitably 
worked  by  the  common  pan-washing,  dry-washing,  or 
rocker.  Hence,  in  1850,  the  last  of  these  a))paratu3 
was  largely  re))laced  by  the  tom,  with  five-fold 
capacity,  to  which  was  added  a  quicksilver  machine 
for  saving  gold.     Both  were  improved  upon  within 
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two  years  by  the  effective  sluices,  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  Mr  Eddy,  and  forming  an  improvement 
on  the  tom,  constructed  either  of  board,  or  as  a  sim- 
ple inclined  ditch,  with  rocks  instead  of  wooden 
riffles  for  retaining  the  gold.  Dredges  were  intro- 
duced to  scrape  the  river  bottoms,  and  streams  were 
turned  from  their  course  into  artificial  channels,  to  lay 
bare  the  bed.  In  1853  was  invented  the  hydraulic 
process  by  E.  E.  Matteson,  to  undermine  and  wash 
down  gravel  banks  or  useless  strata  overlying  the  pay 
dirt.  Thus  in  course  of  time  the  cost  of  extracting 
gold  from  a  cubic  yard  of  gravel  was  reduced  to  as 
little  as  half  a  cent,  while,  under  the  rocker  system, 
it  would  have  been  several  dollars.  But  the  success- 
ful application  of  the  new  methods  usually  required 
a  large  preliminary  outlay  in  bringing  water  through 
flumes,  ditches,  and  tunnels,  sometimes  for  scores  of 
miles,  with  the  aid  of  lofty  aqueducts,  large  reservoirs, 
and  outlets  for  debris. 

When  attention  was  turned  to  quartz,  in  1850-1, 
assays  and  hasty  calculations  so  magnified  prospects 
for  this  branch  of  mining  that  hundreds  rushed  into 
it  with  insufficient  knowledge  and  unsuitable  machin- 
ery, so  that  even  rich  ore  was  swallowed  up  by  reduc- 
tion processes  which  cost  "from  six  to  twelve  times 
more  than  was  necessary.  Many  were  ruined,  and 
veins  and  mills  w^re  abandoned.  A  few  exceptionally 
rich  mines  were  still  worked,  however,  and  with  ex- 
perience good  and  cheap  working  methods  were  intro- 
duced, which  led  to  a  revival  of  confidence. 

EacJi  successive  improvement  in  ])lacer,  hydraulic, 
or  quartz  mining  demanded  more  cooperation,  increas- 
ing as  it  did  the  extent  of  claims  and  work  connected 
with  such  operations.  The  advent  of  scientific  min- 
ing, which  has  so  vastly  extended  the  field  of  opera- 
tions, and  rendered  valuable  what  was  once  considered 
useless  ground,  together  with  the  experiments  and 
inventions  of  Californians,  have  effected  a  virtual 
transformation  in  gold  mining,  and  brought  about  a 
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revival  of  the  industry  in  many  abandoned  regions, 
besides  permitting  tlie  opening  of  now  fields  through- 
out tlie  world. 

Another  boon  emanating  from  the  California  gold 
discovery  lies  in  the  mining  and  mining-camp  laws 
here  recast  in  practical,  cc^nmon-sense  moulds.  The 
r.udden  development  of  mining  by  men  new  to  the 
craft  allowed  little  opportunity  for  introducing 
the  time-l)onored  reiijulations  which  have  trrown 
around  this  industry  since  days  anterior  to  the  cunei- 
form or  Coptic  records.  A  new  system  sprang  up 
from  ncccsr^ity  and  experience,  based  on  the  free 
tenure  of  land,  to  which  discovery  and  appropriation 
constituted  title.  With  the  increasing  numbers  clam- 
oring for  a  share  in  the  field,  meetings  were  impro- 
vised to  limit  the  size  of  claims  and  frame  laws 
concerning  title  and  other  points.  Possessory  rights 
were  secured  by  use,  the  amount  of  necessary  work 
being  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  by  dis- 
tance from  water,  and  by  weather.  These  varying 
regulations  show  a  lack  of  uniformity,  resulting  from 
various  causes,  but  equity  stands  conspicuous  as  the 
guiding  principle  recognized  by  the  courts.  The 
trovernment  abstained  from  interference,  exactinir  no 
fee  or  royalty,  and  allowing  no  land  surveys  to  restrict 
the  field.  Farmers  could  establish  themselves  only 
at  their  own  risk.  Mining  was  paramount  to  all 
other  interests,  until,  in  due  time,  agriculture  assumed 
the  ascendency. 

The  benefits  of  law  and  system  as  well  as  practical 
example  in  the  development  of  mines  were  early  con- 
veyed beyond  the  borders  of  California  by  restless 
prospectors.  Numbers  hastened  to  Australia  in 
1852-3.  Six  years  later  they  found  on  Fraser  river 
prospects  which  drained  California  of  thousands  of 
sturdy  arms,  and  cast  for  a  time  a  spell  u[)on  the 
prospects  of  the  golden  state.  Thence  the  current 
turned,  notably  between  18G1  and  18fi4,  toward  and 
along  the  Columbia  river  into  Wasliington,  and  over 
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the  prairie  regions  of  Idaho  into  Nevada,  and  to  the 
lofty  table-lau'Js  of  Colorado.  A  portion  passed  on- 
ward into  Mexico,  especially  men  of  the  Latin  race, 
wlio  had  become  embittered  by  the  persecution  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  manifested  in  their  ejection 
from  claims  and  districts,  and  in  unjust  ttix  levies. 

After  1856  a  change  came  over  mining  in  Califor- 
nia. The  cream  of  the  placers  had  long  since  been 
skimmed,  and  diggings  were  gradually  supplanted  by 
quartz  and  hydraulic  mines.  Machinery  became 
more  and  more  indispensable  for  efficient  as  well  as 
economic  w<3rking,  and  the  displaced  diggers  engaged 
largely  in  other  pursuitfs. 

In  following  the  vein  of  alluvial  gold,  quartz 
matrices  were  brought  into  notice,  and  the  crushing 
of  rich  specimens  began  in  iron  mortars,  with  pestles 
suspended  from  the  flexible  branches  of  trees.  The 
method  is  credited  to  Ferguson  of  Brown  valley. 
Here  a) 3  >  was  erected  the  first  quartz-mill,  in  1851, 
by  Wo.jb  and  company.  It  was  operated  by  a  small 
engine,  working  single  stamps  in  large  mortars. 
Shortly  afterward  Reed  and  others  availed  themselves 
of  water  power.  The  richness  of  the  ore  in  some 
quarters  created  an  excitement  which  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  mills,  without  due  inquiry 
into  the  character,  value,  and  extent  of  the  ore  bodies, 
or  the  suitability  of  the  machinery.  Some  could  not 
crush  sufficient  quartz,  others  found  the  ore  too  re- 
bellious for  reduction,  and  so  one  obstacle  after  an- 

!ier  prevented  progress.  The  imported  machinery 
of  an  English  company  proved  as  useless  as  any.  A 
St  '^s  of  costly  failures  followed,  and  thus  for  tl.e  timt 
further  development  was  interrupted. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  persevered  in  their  experiments, 
encouraged  by  exceptionally  rich  veino,  and  their  suc- 
cess brouiil.o  once  more  a  rush  of  miners,  with  an 
avalanche  of  new  crushers,  ponderous  wheels  running 
in  troughs,  corrugated  rollers,  iiamense  iron   balls 
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moving  in  inclined  bowls,  the  toggle-joints,  and  a  va- 
riety of  equally  crude  ai'ialgamators.  In  1859,  ob- 
serves Greeley,  three  mines  out  of  four  were  failures. 
The  average  yield  reached  only  twenty  dollars  per 
ton,  despite  the  fact  that  only  the  richest  lodes  were 
worked,  and  this  return  did  not  cover  expenses.  It 
required,  iiideod,  the  product  of  one  mine  to  work 
another.  Silvev  mining,  begun  in  1859,  introduced 
now  problems,  which  involved  still  greater  difficulties, 
but  their  solution  benefited  gold  reduction. 

Experts  and  assayers  fell  in  vepute.  Theory  availed 
ijttle  with  the  thousand  variations  in  the  character 
of  the  ores.  Experience  had  to  be  bought  with  mil- 
lions, but  combined  with  scientific  research  it  has 
at  length  achieved  a  success  on  which  rests  the 
foundation  of  several  powerful  states.  Miners  met  to 
excliange  views,  as  instanced  by  the  convention  at 
Sacramento  in  1857,  which  organized  the  Quartz 
Miners  association.  This  meeting,  among  other 
measures,  extended  quartz  claims  from  ten  or  twenty 
feet  square  in  space  so  as  to  allow  for  dips  and  angles; 
or  a  number  of  claimants  might  combine  to  work  the 
ground,  and  so  promote  the  formation  of  companies, 
and  warrant  the  purchase  of  costly  machinery. 

The  state  lent  its  fostering  aid  in  appropriations  for 
geologic  explorations,  the  first  entrusted  in  1853  to 
J.  Trask.  In  18G0  the  office  of  state  ijeoloijist  was 
created  under  the  charge  of  J.  T>.  Whitney.  The 
cost  of  these  surveys  exceeded  a  third  of  a  million  for 
the  first  twenty  years,  but  it  brought  immense 
returns  in  base  metals,  as  well  as  additional  deposits 
of  gold  and  silver.  Protective  laws  were  framed,  and 
in  18GG  an  act  was  passed  to  establisli  a  college  of 
agricalture,  mining,  and  mechanic  arts,  as  suggested 
bv  tlie  constitution,  and  aided  bv  coniirrcssional  irrants. 
The  coll('<!:e  did  not  assume  form  until  the  oryaniza- 
tioii  ill  18G8  of  the  university  of  California,  which 
C(miprised  a  college  of  mining.  The  state  proposed 
the  forniatiuu  of  a  national  mining  bureau,  the  aims 
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of  which  have  been  partl}'^  carried  out  in  the  reports 
of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  by  the  American 
institute  of  mining  engineers  of  1871.  In  1880  a 
state  bureau  of  mining  was  estabhshed,  with  H.  G. 
Hanks  as  the  first  state  mineralogist,  to  make  assays, 
collect  ore  specimens,  books,  and  models,  and  advance 
the  work  by  various  means.  The  state  geological 
society,  organized  in  1877,  added  its  efforts,  partly  by 
forming  a  state  museum  and  library.  Several  min- 
ing journals  have  kept  the  public  informed  concern- 
ing the  industry,  beginning  with  the  California  Alin- 
ing Journal  of  Grass  Valley,  issued  in  1856,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  which  dates 
from  1862. 

Under  these  fostering  agencies  quartz-mining  has 
become  the  leading  branch  of  the  industry,  and  im- 
parted to  it  more  settled  and  steady  conditions.  The 
convention  of  1857  reported  152  quartz  mills,  costing 
at  least  $2,000,000,  while  the  total  sum  invested  in 
quartz  mining  amounted  to  $5,000,000,the  yield  reach- 
ing $7,000,000,  aside  from  tlie  products  of  primitive 
arastras,  and  of  certain  private  mines.  At  present, 
after  several  fluctuations,  there  are  still  400  mills, 
costing  from  $6,000  to  $60,000,  In  1867  the  three 
principal  mines  were  the  Allison  of  Nevada  county, 
yielding  $100  per  ton;  the  Fremont  of  Mariposa  ;  and 
the  Sierra  Butte  of  Sierra  county.  Previous  to  this 
the  Woodside  of  Georgetown  was  the  richest,  $50,000 
being  taken  from  it  in  two  days. 

Quartz  was  for  a  long  time  eclipsed  in  productive- 
ness by  hydraulic  mining,  which  during  the  seventies 
contributed  two  thirds  of  the  yield,  and  claimed  in 
1882,  $100,000,000  of  the  $150,000,000  capital  in- 
vested in  mining.  Its  source  is  in  the  gravel-beds  of 
the  ancient  rivers,  now  elevated  above  the  present 
level  of  the  country,  and  bearing  evidences  of  post- 
glacial denudations.  They  extend  for  some  200  miles 
from  Mariposa  northward,  with  a  breadth  of  from  200 
to  2,000  feet,  and  a  depth  sometimes  of  several  hun- 
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dred  feet.  The  richer  parts  are  reached  by  drifts, 
and  the  rest  can  be  worked  only  by  apphcation  of 
water  in  races,  and  particularly  by  washing  down  the 
banks  with  streams  of  waters  from  hose  and  nozzle. 
This  method  came  into  practice  in  1855.  The  noz- 
zles have  since  then  increased  to  four  and  nine  inches 
in  diameter.  An  eight-inch  nozzle  can  throw  185,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  in  an  hour  with  a  velocity  of  150 
feet  per  second,  and  disintegrate  the  gravel-banks 
with  remarkable  speed.  Even  at  this  rate  it  would 
require  a  century  to  exhaust  the  deposits. 

Mining  is  unfortunately  more  or  less  destructiv^e  to 
other  industries,  especially  to  agriculture.  Valleys 
and  slopes  were  scarred  with  unsightly  excavations, 
and  denuded  of  their  trees  and  plants,  and  worst  of 
all,  the  refuse  from  the  washing  of  the  mills,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  gravel-banks  of  the  hydraulic 
mines,  have  filled  the  rivers,  rendering  them  unfit  for 
navigation,  and  forcing  their  sandy  waters  over  the 
fertile  valleys  along  their  border.  Bear  river,  for 
instance,  has  been  raised  in  places  150  feet,  and 
the  channels  of  several  tributary  creeks  in  Nevada 
county  have  been  raised  from  200  to  250  feet.  The 
deposit  in  Bear  river  has  been  estimated  at  over  120,- 
000,000  cubic  yards.  Along  the  Yuba  over  18,000 
acres  have  been  covered  by  barren  sand,  and  turned 
into  a  desert,  causing  a  loss  to  the  county  of  over 
$D,000,000.  Other  sections  have  suffered  in  corre- 
sponding degree. 

The  damage  was  inflicted  chiefly  in  the  seventies, 
and  the  oft  repeated  complaints  of  the  farmers  tlien 
took  shape  in  pressing  appeals  to  courts  and  legisla- 
ture. After  prolonged  legislation,  and  stout  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  influential  mine  andditcli  owners, 
the  practice  was  forbidden  in  1884  of  dumping  min- 
ing (lel)ris  into  rivers  wlu'revcr  it  conflicted  witli  pub- 
lic interests.  In  the  extreme  north  of  the  state  no 
objection  is  as  yet  manifest.  Another  method  may 
b'j  invented  by  which  to  extract  the  vast  treasures 
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enclosed  within  the  gravel  banks,  and  thus  revive  a 
great  industry  so  suddenly  curtailed. 

In  18  of  the  52  counties  mining  is  still  the  princi- 
pal occupation,  and  17  other  counties  make  returns  of 
gold.  Placers  are  now  little  worked,  save  by  Chi- 
nese, who  glean  abandoned  fields.  Hydraulic  opera- 
tions having  been  restricted  to  narrow  limits,  quartz 
mininflr  stands  foremost.  The  yield  in  1886,  as  in 
1881,  amounted  to  something  over  $18,000,000. 
Nevada  county,  the  first  one  to  work  quartz  deposits, 
still  retained  the  lead  with  a  production  of  $3,700,- 
000  in  the  latter  year.  Mono  is  a  close  rival.  Next 
comes  Amador  with  $1,500,000  ;  then  Calaveras  with 
$800,000;  and  Tuolumne  with  $500,000.  North- 
ward are  several  counties  which  exceed  these  last  fig- 
ures, as  Plumas,  with  $1,400,000 ;  Sierra,  $960,000; 
Placer,  $860,000;  Siskiyou,  $85r>,000;  Butte,  $650,- 
000;  Trinity  and  El  Dorado,  $550,000  each;  after 
which  rank  Shasta,  Sacramento,  and  Inyo. 

The  partial  abandonment  of  hydraulic  operations 
has  greatly  affected  the  interest  in  mining  ditches.  In 
1867  there  were  6,000  miles  of  artificial  water  courses, 
which  cost  about  $20,000,000.  The  flumes  last  from 
six  to  ten  years  only,  and  owing  to  the  falling  ofl*  in 
the  placers,  and  also  to  the  faulty  construction,  their 
value  fell  to  one  tenth. 

In  1871  the  daily  supply  of  water  in  4,800  miles  of 
ditches  was  171,000  inches.  One  company  used  40,- 
000  gallons  or  2,000  inches  daily  f(jr  100  days,  and 
washed  down  1,000,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel,  con- 
tained in  a  bank  1,100  feet  in  length,  300  in  width, 
and  80  in  depth.  In  1879  there  were  6,885  miles  of 
ditches,  supplying  260,000  inches  of  water  daily. 
Iliver-l)cd  mininir,  by  turiiinir  streams  from  their 
channels,  once  extensively  practised,  is  now  confined 
to  a  few  sections.  One  ot"  tlie  largest  operations  of 
this  kind  was  at  the  big  bund  of  Feather  river,  where 
the  adit  drained  12  miles  of  river  bed. 
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Silver  has  been  reported  in  several  counties,  but 
the  chief  deposits  are  toward  the  summit,  and  partic- 
ularly on  the  east  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Tie 
metal  was  known  to  exist  as  early  as  1848  ;  but  its 
inferior  value  and  the  difficulty  of  extracting  it  were 
obstacles  which  limited  exploitation  to  insignificant 
projwrtions.  The  Washoe  and  Comstock  discoveries 
roused  prospectors  anew,  and  their  quest  naturally  , 
tended  toward  the  slope  bordering  on  the  silver  state. 
Thus  several  lodes  were  disclosed  in  Alpine  county  in 
18G0-1,  but  the  altitude  and  the  refractory  nature  of 
tlie  ore  have  checked  development.  Inyo  has  yielded 
better,  notably  from  the  Cerro  Gordo  district  and  the 
Kearsage,  bordering  on  the  valleys  of  Owens  and 
Panamint ;  and  in  Mono  county  a  revival  took  place 
in  1877,  after  the  cession  of  the  main  Aurora  region 
to  Nevada  state.  Gold  is  found  in  all  the  mines  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  silver  on  the  western 
slope  of  tiie  Sierra.  The  vdns  extend  southward 
into  San  Bernardino  and  Los  Angeles,  and  northward 
to  Lassen.  In  1881  Mono  led  in  production  with 
$300,000,  followed  by  Inyo  with  $140,000;  San  Ber- 
nardino, $100,000;  and  Shasta,  $85,000  Next  come 
Los  Angeles  and  Stanislaus,  the  remainder  of  the  25 
silver  producing  counties  following  far  behind. 

In  the  production  of  gold  California  still  far  ex- 
ceeds all  otiicr  sections  of  the  union,  while  in  the 
out[)ut  of  silver  she  ranked,  in  1880,  eighth  on  tlie 
list  of  states  and  territories.  In  that  your  she  sup- 
plied more  th.an  seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  total 
placer  product,  and  more  than  fifty-one  per  cent  of 
the  total  gold  product  of  the  United  States;  of  silver  . 
tlio  proportion  was  less  than  three  per  cent.  In  re- 
lation to  area  California  also  takes  the  lead  as  a  goM 
producer,  with  an  average,  in  1880,  of  more  than  $108 
to  the  square  mile. 

Gold  mining  has  not  been  without  its  drawbacks, 
not  alone  affecting  the  agricultural  settlements  along 
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the  ddbris-laden  rivers,  but  also  the  character  of  a 
large  class  of  the  population,  in  whom  it  has  encour- 
aged either  a  roaming,  shiftless  disposition,  or  a  reck- 
less, speculativ^e  bent.  The  effect  would  have  speedily 
disappeared  but  for  the  silver  discoveries,  wliich  in 
the  state  of  Nevada  assumed  such  magnitude  as  to 
dazzle  the  multitude,  and  revive  the  gambling  spirit 
of  early  days,  and  this  in  cities  and  districts  remote 
from  mining  fields. 

The  change  can  best  be  understood  by  the  fact  that 
no  stock  exchange  existed  in  the  golden  era.  Coni- 
panies  were  formed  here  and  in  Europe,  some  with 
princes  among  their  promoters,  and  their  shares  were 
sold  by  brokers,  aided  by  advertisements,  as  in  the 
case  of  Frdmont's  Mariposa  mines.  Even  during  the 
early  Comstock  days  shares  or  feet  were  transferred 
like  other  property,  sometimes  at  auction,  and  chiefly 
at  San  Francisco,  where  most  of  the  stockholders 
resided.  The  first  company  here  organized  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Comstock  was  the  Washoe,  witli  a  cap- 
ital of  $500,000,  in  one  thousand  shares.  As  devel- 
opments increased  the  excitement,  a  special  board 
was  suggested,  on  the  plan  of  the  New  York  stock 
exchange.  This  took  shape  on  September  8.  18G],  as 
the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  board.  The 
membership  grew  in  time  to  eighty,  with  an  admis- 
sion fee  of  $1,000,  seats  being  afterward  sold  for  as 
much  as  $40,000.  After  several  removals,  the  board 
erected  a  fine  building  on  Pine  street  in  1877.  Its 
lartje  business  encouraged  the  orujanization,  in  1872, 
of  a  second  board,  the  California,  and  in  1875  of  a 
third,  the  Pacific,  which  shared  in  the  rich  harvests 
of  that  exciting  decade. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  purchases  was  made  on 
"margin,"  the  buyers  sometimes  depositing  only  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  sum  with  the  broker. 
This  degenerated  in  due  time  into  a  "put  and  call" 
speculation  on  the  rise  and  fall  in  prices,  thus  permit- 
ting oi)eration  with  a  very  small  capital.     Brokers 
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were  frequently  sucked  into  the  whirlpool  of  excite- 
ment, and  like  tlieir  customers  became  victims,  not  so 
much  of  the  pure  gambling  mania  as  of  the  fraudulent 
manipulations  of  tho  cliques  which  controlled  the 
niines.  When  learning  that  the  workers  of  the  mines 
were  drifting  toward  a  rich  deposit,  as  they  did  by 
means  of  diamond  drills,  private  assays,  and  the  like, 
prices  of  tlic  stock  were  depressed  by  false  reports,  or 
by  withholding  information,  in  order  that  the  inter- 
ested parties  might  purchase  the  shares  sacrificed  l)y 
timid  holders.  Then  came  the  "  deal,"  by  disclosing 
the  "  bonanza,"  exaggerating  its  value,  and  foisting 
the  stock  an.ew  upon  ready  dui)es,  at  jirices,  perhapj, 
a  hundred  fold  higher  than  during  the  }>anic.  Some- 
times fictitious  rept)rts  of  rich  veins  were  circulated 
to  promote  the  sale  of  entirely  worthless  properties. 
The  "  watering  "  of  stock  only  too  frequently  added  to 
tho  mischief  Credulity  was  sustained  by  occasional 
rich  developments,  and  by  the  ho})e  of  profiting  during 
tlie  rise  even  in  "deals,"  although  aware  that  the  last 
buyers  nmst  suffer  from  the  ap[)n)aching  collapse. 

From  Ophir  to  Crown  Point  and  Belcher,  tlie 
mines  disclosed  more  or  less  extensive  and  rich 
deposits,  attended  by  excitements,  whicli  again  were 
succeeded  by  panics.  The  greatest  of  these  fluctua- 
tions belongs  to  the  last  of  the  bonanzas,  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Consolidated  and  California  mhies  of  the  same 
Comstock  lode.  Under  the  exaggerated  reports  of 
experts,  one  of  whom  estimated  their  value  at 
$1,500,000,000,  or  nearly  $7,000  for  each  of  the 
210,000  shares,  tlie  price  rose  to  nearly  $800.  Then 
came  the  inevitable  crash,  during  wliich  their  value 
shrank  $42,000,000  within  a  week,  and  the  stock,  after*" 
being  increased  to  1,080,000  shares,  gradually  declined 
to  a  few  cents.  Hundreds  of  homes  were  thus  ren- 
dered desolate  by  tho  manipulations  of  a  few  tricky 
speculators. 

The  l(>sson  was  severe,  yet  salutary,  for  since  then 
the  public  has  largely  retired  from  the  gambling  field, 
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to  devote  their  surplus  to  home  builclinf]f  and  more 
solid  investments.  A  proportion  still  clings,  how- 
ever, to  this  fascinating  excitement,  filling  the  purses 
of  directors  and  managers,  by  the  payment  of  assess- 
ments. Between  1861  and  1877  the  mining  compa- 
nies incorporated  in  San  Francisco  paid  $118,000,000 
in  dividiinds,  and  levied  $65,000,000  in  assessments. 
Since  then  the  latter  have  largely  increased,  if  not  in 
amount,  at  least  in  proportion  to  dividends.  Mana- 
gers continued  to  worli  low  grade  ores,  keeping 
bonanzas  in  reserve  for  times  more  favorable  to 
excitements.  Such  operations  bring  few  or  no  divi- 
dends, but  they  enrich  mill  owners,  permit  jobbery  in 
tlic  purchase  of  machinery  and  supplies,  and  other 
diversion  of  funds  for  the  benefit  of  managers.  Plans 
have  been  proposed  to  check  such  manipulations,  as 
well  as  stock  gambling  in  general,  but  so  far  no 
remedy  has  proved  effectual. 

Though  occupying  only  the  third  place  among  our 
bullion-producing  states,  gold  mining  continues  to  be 
an  important  industry  in  California,  with  a  yield  for 
1890  of  more  than  810,000,000.  Within  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase,  caused  by  the  open- 
ing of  now  mines  and  the  closer  working  of  ores. 
Thougli  hydraulic  operations  have  been  partially  sus- 
]){MKlod,  thoy  were  actively  [)rosecuted  in  districts 
whore  there  there  was  no  interference  through  legal 
proceedings,  that  is,  in  localities  where  tliere  were  no 
interests  that  could  be  damaged  by  the  debris  and 
tailings  accunudated  in  this  description  of  mining. 

The  coast  has  been  favored  in  its  mining  develop- 
ment by  the  possession  of  quicksilver  deposits  so  val- 
uable as  to  surpass  those  of  any  other  country.  In 
1881,  for  instance,  the  total  product  of  this  metal 
from  all  sources  was  115,600  fiasks  of  about  76  pounds 
each,  of  which  California  supplied  60,851  flasks.  Of 
the   35,269   flasks    exported   hence    and    valued   at 
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$1,027,000,  a  large  proportion  went  to  China,  an  out- 
let which  alone  enabled  the  price  to  be  kept  at  remun- 
erative figures.  The  leading  mine  is  the  New  Alma- 
den,  in  Santa  Clara  county,  which  was  systematically 
opened  in  1847,  by  an  English  firm,  after  a  slight 
exploitation  by  Indians  and  others.  From  1850  to 
1880  the  yield  exceeded  54,000,000  pounds.  In  1864 
a  company,  chartered  in  the  eastern  states,  assumed 
control,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000.  The  next 
rank  is  held  by  the  New  Idria,  in  Fresno  county, 
likewise  named  after  a  famous  European  mine,  but  it 
is  now  almost  exhausted,  and  for  years  has  been 
noted  chiefly  for  the  lawsuits  connected  with  it.  In 
the  mountain  chains  stretching  from  Lake  county 
along  the  east  side  of  Napa  and  Sonoma  valleys  are 
several  mines,  some  of  which  have  been  worked  since 
1860,  but  only  for  certain  periods,  owing  to  the  fluc- 
tuation in  prices.  The  Redington  yielded  5,000,000 
pounds  between  1861-81,  the  Napa  1,200,000  pounds 
between  1876-81,  and  the  Sulphur  Banks  $600,000 
worth  between  1874-6. 

Indications  of  platinum  have  been  found  in  Cali- 
fornia. Tin  was  discovered  at  Temescal  in  San  Ber- 
nardino county  in  1856,  by  a  man  named  Sexton. 
The  first  bar  from  native  ore  ever  produced  in  the 
United  States  was  here  obtained  in  1870,  assaying 
ninety-seven  and  nine  one-hundrcths  o^  metallic  tin. 
Prolonged  litigation  has  interfered  with  exploitation. 
The  metal  has  also  been  reported  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties and  in  Siskiyou.  Lead  exists  to  some  extent. 
Plumbago  was  disclosed  in  Tuolumne  and  Sonoma, 
and  in  1886  an  accident  revealed  the  method  of  sep- 
arating it  from  the  earthcrn  matrix  by  water. 

Copper  was  known  to  exist  as  early  as  1840,  and 
was  revealed  by  geologists  hi  almost  every  county  ; 
but  little  attention  was  accorded  to  it  until  I860, 
when  a  general  excitement  was  started,  from  the 
developments  at  the  Union  mine,  Calaveras,  where  the 
town  of  Coi)peropolis  sprang  up  in  consequence.     In 
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Plumas  and  Mariposa  several  valuable  deposits  were 
found,  which  sold  by  the  foot.  It  was  shown  that 
the  state  had  enough  metal  to  supply  the  world,  but 
tliat  very  little  of  it  could  be  extracted  with  profit. 
The  fever  accordingly  passed  away  and  Copperopolis 
closed  its  works  in  1867.  The  present  smelting  is  lim- 
ited to  $100,000  in  value,  from  Placer  and  Amador. 

Iron  is  also  widely  distributed,  but  the  cheapness  of 
the  imported  metal  has  long  proved  an  obstacle  to 
local  development.  The  first  smelting  works  for  pig- 
iron  were  not  erected  till  1880,  near  Clipper  Gap  in 
that  county.  In  1880  they  produced  15,000  tons, 
their  utmost  capacity,  and  their  success  will,  doubt- 
less, cause  others  to  be  established. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  several  of  the  coast  coun- 
ties, and  in  others  near  the  Sierra.  Narrow  seams, 
inferior  quality,  and  inaccessibility  have  given  too 
great  a  vantage  to  richer  deposits  north  of  the 
Columbia  to  encourage  its  production  here.  Never- 
theless, the  veins  near  Monte  Diablo  were  opened  in 
1855,  and  produced  in  1865,  120,000  tons,  and  in  1881 
nearly  150,000  tons.  It  is  a  steaming  coal,  half  bitu- 
minous in  character. 

The  oil  excitement  in  Pennsylvania  drew  attention 
to  the  petroleum  deposits  known  to  exist  in  Califor- 
nia, and  wells  were  reported  from  nearly  every  county. 
A  shipment  was  made  from  San  Joaquin  in  1865,  and 
wells  have  been  in  operation,  to  some  extent,  in  Sis- 
kiyou, Contra  Costa,  Santa  Cruz,  and  several  south- 
ern counties,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  have  not  answered 
expectation.  The  most  successful  works  are  in  Ven- 
tura, whence  the  crude  oil  is  conveyed  for  threescore 
miles  in  iron  pipes  to  a  shipping  point,  and  transmitted 
to  Alameda  for  refining.  In  1884  there  were  8,000,- 
000  gallons  manufactured,  and  the  production  is 
increasing.  Asphaltum  is  plentiful,  and  natural  gas 
is  being  applied  to  lighting  purposes. 

Suli)hur  is  obtained  from  the  banks  of  Clear  lake 
and  purified  by   heat.     The  manufacture   began   in 
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18G1.  Borax  exists  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  and  from  a  tract  of  10,000  acres  in  San 
Bernardino  and  Inyo,  the  annual  ^ield  has  been  5,000,- 
000  pounds.  Saltpetre  is  found  in  Sonoma.  Of  min- 
eral soap  there  is  a  vein  fifteen  feet  thick  near  Grass 
Valley,  Nevada,  and  near  several  oil  belts.  Mineral 
paint  is  an  article  of  commerce  obtained  from  Contra 
Costa  and  Sonoma.  Gypsum,  manganese,  antimony, 
asbestos,  lime,  and  a  number  of  other  valuable  minerals 
have  also  been  discovered. 

Builtling  stone  is  abundant,  and  marble,  onyx,  and 
alabaster  are  found  in  different  places.  The  quarries  at 
Haywards  and  on  Angel  island  were  the  earliest  in 
use.  Those  at  Folsom  give  occupation  to  the  con- 
victs at  one  of  our  state  prisons.  The  first  marble 
yard  was  established  at  Columbia,  Tuolumne  county, 
in  1857.  The  granite  near  Auburn,  Placer  county,  is 
unexcelled  for  quality.  California  diamonds  are  bril- 
liant, but  of  little  value.  They  come  chiefly  from 
placer  claims  at  Cherokee  flat,  Butte,  and  Shaw 
flat,  Nevada.  At  Mokelumne  hill  an  opal  mine  was 
worked  in  1865,  the  stones  realizing  twenty  dollars 
each  in  Europe. 

Tlie  character  of  the  Coast  range,  as  indicated  by 
sulphur,  quicksilver,  and  coal  deposits,  tends  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  numerous  mineral  springs  along 
that  line,  hot,  cold,  and  sparkling,  some  of  which  are 
drawing  a  host  of  sufferers  with  their  reputation  for 
medicinal  qualities.  The  sulphur  springs  of  Paso  de 
Robles  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated,  but 
the  greatest  number  is  found  in  Lake  county,  north 
of  the  steaming  Geysers,  which  form  one  of  the  main 
attractions  for  tourists. 
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The  Oregon  miners,  on  their  return  from  the  gold 
fields  of  California  in  1848  and  1849,  with  the  practi- 
cal experience  they  had  gained,  failed  not  t(^  observe 
tliat  the  valleys  of  southern  Oregon  exhibited  condi- 
tions as  to  soil  and  geologic  structure  similar  to  those 
which  they  had  found  to  be  auriferous  in  California. 
Such  observation  instigated  search,  and  early  in  1850 
prospecting  was  engaged  in  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  June  two  hundred  miners  were  at  work  in  the 
Umpqua  valley,  but  gold  not  being  found  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  the  exploring  movement  drifted 
southward,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  rich  j)lacers 
in  1851,  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Klamath,  around 
Yreka,  and  at  other  localities.  It  now  became  almost 
certain  that  the  precious  metal  existed  north  of  the 
Siskiyou  range,  and  explorations  made  in  that  direc- 
tion led  to  the  discovery  of  gold  on  Big  bar  of  Rogue 
river,  and  in  the  canon  of  Josephine  creek.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1852,  one  Sykes  found  gold  on  Jackson  creek, 
west  of  the  present  town  of  Jacksonville,  and  some- 
what later  two  packers,  Cluggageand  Pool,  discovered 
Rich  jj^ulch,  half  a  mile  north  of  Svkes'  disrovorv.  The 
richness  of  the&e  mines  led  to  a  rush  from  the  Caii- 
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fornia  side  of  tlio  mountains,  followed  by  further  dis- 
coveries of  plaeeis  which  yielded  well  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Gold  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  the  metals  in 
the  state,  and  is  mined  in  fifteen  counties,  the  most 
important  being  Grant,  Baker,  Josephine,  Union,  and 
Jackson,  in  the  order  named.  The  total  yield  is  oidy 
half  a  million  at  present,  drawn  from  deep  and 
hydraulic  mines  and  quartz  veins,  but  many  speak 
confidently  of  a  revival. 

Placers  are  still  worked  to  some  extent  in  the  south, 
notably  in  Jackson  and  Josephine  counties.  Baker 
county  liad  a  placer  fever  in  18G7,  and  among  the 
relics  of  it  is  the  Rye  valley  field,  from  which  1,340 
ounces  were  obtained  in  1882.  The  Humboldt  basin 
has  been  worked  since  18G3,  and  produced  in  1883 
about  .$35,000.  Ancient  river  beds  are  supposed  to 
have  supplied  the  placers  of  Burnt,  Powder,  and  John 
Day  rivers,  where  nuggets  worth  as  much  as  $3,000 
have  been  found. 

The  surface  placers  have  for  the  most  part  given 
way  to  deep  and  hydraulic  mining.  Herein  excels 
the  soutliwest,  and  notably  the  Sterling  creek  mine, 
with  a  ditch  23  miles  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  3  feet 
deep,  which  supplies  nozzles  of  6  inches  in  aperture. 
Nearly  as  large  a  stream  is  diverted  at  Uniontown  by 
a  Chinese  firm.  Ap))legate  creek  has  two  ditches, 
one  12^  and  the  other  5  miles  in  length.  The  first 
gravel  mining  was  attempted  in  Josephine  county  in 
1875  by  an  English  company,  with  a  five-mile  ditch. 

Beach  mining  has  been  carried  on  at  various  points 
along  the  coast  from  the  Columbia  to  California,  but 
chiefly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coquille,  where  arc  beds 
seviaal  feet  in  thickness,  mostly  buried  beneatli  bar- 
ren saiid,  and  accessil)le  probably oidy  by  drifting. 
Near  Rogue  river  lie  tlie  next  richest  dejiosits.  They 
W(;re  first  explored  in  1852,  since  wlien  about  500 
miners  were  occasionally  employed  at  this  industry. 
With  sluicing  the  yield  is  estimated  at  $3  per  ton, 
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from  sand  containing  three  times  that  amount  of  gold. 
When  water  is  plentiful  a  dollar  or  less  per  ton  will 
repay  the  worker.  The  Pioneer  claim  hi  Coos  county 
produced  iji  1883,  $18,600,  the  largest  amount  of  any, 
while  the  total  obtained  from  Curry  county  was  but 
little  larger.  Althouijh  sluicinjj  is  the  most  success- 
ful  method,  a  number  of  others  have  been  em})loycd. 
Ordinary  concentrators  fail  to  separate  the  heavy  mag- 
netic sand  from  the  gold.  Even  rockers  and  pans 
have  been  used  with  good  results  in  exceptionally 
rich  localities. 

Quartz  mining  proper  dates  from  1860.  In  the 
southern  counties  the  material  ccmsists  of  a  hard, 
white  rock,  carrying  metallic  sulphides,  usually  iron 
and  copper  ;  but  the  gold  is  meagerly  apportioned. 
Indeed,  few  of  the  veins  conform  to  the  description  of 
milling  leads.  The  real  quartz  mines,  aside  from 
mere  holes  in  the  ground,  do  not  number  a  dozen  in 
southern  Oregon.  The  paying  deposits  have  usually 
been  found  in  pockets,  which  sometimes  reveal  a  con- 
centration of  $10,000  or  more  to  the  cubic  foot.  The 
yield  from  this  class  in  Jackson  county  ranges  from 
$400,000  to  $700,000,  all  between  1860-63.  The 
Yank  ledge  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  quartz  i.'dges, 
extending  for  over  20  miles  across  Kogue  river,  wilh 
a  breatlth  of  250  feet.  It  is  of  a  bluish  color,  with  a 
hanging  wall  of  slate,  and  hyposyenite  on  the  foot. 
Assays  range  from  $2  to  $36  per  ton  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Parallel  to  it  runs  the  Mammoth  ledge,  still 
less  known.  Both  await  capital  for  their  develop- 
ment. 

The  Santiam  and  ISFoballa  tributaries  of  the  Wil- 
lamette disclosed  quartz  in  1860.  The  former  em- 
braces several  promising  veins,  some  in  rich  sulphur- 
ets  assaying  between  $40  and  $120  per  ton,  though 
in  the  absence  of  free  metal  they  have  been  neglected. 
This  is  attributable  partly  to  the  discouraging  effect 
of  tlie  failures  attending  the  White  Bull  company, 
whose  operations  have  been  fitful  and  ill  advised.  On 
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the  Blue  river  tributary  about  a  hunclrccl  miners  are 
occupied,  chiefly  in  placer  and  hydraulic  mining. 

The  opening-  of  the  fields  in  eastern  Oregon  was 
the  result  of  the  long-continued  quest  for  the  ground 
whence  some  immigrants  in  1845  picked  up  a  piece  of 
malleable  metal,  later  assumed  to  be  gold.  The  site 
was  placed  on  the  Meek  cut-off  in  Malheur  country. 
One  of  the  ex])editions  to  tlicse  so-called  lost  di^'<xin<:r3 
stumbled  in  18G1  on  the  John  Day  and  Powder  river 
mines,  the  richness  of  wliich  was  marvellous,  causing 
an  inrush  the  ff)lli)wiiig  year.  The  discovery  of  the 
Oro  Fino  and  Salmon  river  mines  in  the  Nez  Perce 
country  had  been  made  a  year  and  a  half  before,  and 
caused  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  country,  Portland 
and  The  JJalles  quickly  rising  to  the  importance  of 
great  business  centres. 

At  one  time  5,000  miners  are  said  to  have  been  at 
work  round  Canyon  City;  but  at  present  two  thirds 
of  the  mining  is  done  by  Chinese.  Granite  creek  dis- 
trict is  still  one  of  the  most  important  in  Oregon. 
The  animal  yield  has  been  placed  at  $20,000,  but  prom- 
ised to  increase  if  the  latrly  reported  strikes  of  rich 
ore,  assaying  up  to  5^1,000  per  ton,  sliould  prove  to 
be  authentic.  The  yield  of  Grant  county  v.'as  in  1882 
estimatt'd  at  .$270,000. 

The  first  (juartz  dev{']<»[)ed  in  eastern  Oregon  was 
ill  the  Virtue  minr,  discovered  in  18()3  bv  two  men 
on  their  way  to  Hoise.  They  carried  a  piece  of  tl  e 
I'ock  to  that  })lact>,  and  left  it  at  the  oiliee  of  Mr  liock- 
fellow,  who  at  once  recognized  its  value.  Kockfellow 
jiaid  o!ie  of  tiie  men  to  ])oint  out  the  place  where 
it  ha<l  been  fonnd.  and  tht^  h<lgi'  \v;is  (hscovered.  J. 
S.  lluckel  of  the  (Jregon  Stejim  Navigation  coni[»any 
heing  taken  into  ))artnership  by  Jloekt'ellow,  tlie  mine 
was  oj)ened  in  1  8(54,  the  iinnie  of  the  latt<>r  being 
given  to  it.  A  large  quantity  of  gold  was  takt  ii  out, 
and  tlu' two  partn«'rs  having  sold  their  interests.  al)out 
1871  •2acr)mpany  was  formed,  of  MJiieli  James  \V.  Vir- 
tue  and   Hill    Beachv  were   members.  »* 
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The  first  quartz-mill  was  introduced  in  18G0  for  the 
Gold  Hill  mine  near  Jacksonville,  where  ore  yielding 
one  dollar  to  the  pound  was  treated  by  arastra,  and 
yielded  about  1,000  ounces  of  gold  per  week.      It 
was  a  twelve-stamp  mill  with  six  stamps  in  each  mor- 
tar, and  cost  $12,000  to  place  in  working  order.     The 
outturn  now    proved  utterly  inadequate   to   pay  ex- 
penses.    Others  tried  it  with  similar  want  of  success, 
and  it  was  finally  converted  into  a  sawmill.     A  sim- 
ilar fate  overtook  the  second  mill,  introduced  by  H. 
Pope  about  the  same  time  at  Jackson  cr'.ek.     A  few 
more  mills  have  been  erected,  which,  with  the  aid  of 
the  True  Vanner,  arc  giving  better  satisfaction.     The 
greater  number  of  mines  rely  upon  the  cheaper  and 
often  sufl^ciently  effective  arastra. 

Platinum  is  found  in  connection  with  placer  gold, 
usually  in  the  proportion  of  one  seventh,  as  is  also 
iridium.  The  total  yield  does  not  exceed  $5,000  a 
year.  Quicksilver  exists  in  Douglas,  Jackson,  and 
Baker  counties,  the  deposits  in  Jackson  being  in  loose 
masses,  and  not  at  present  worked  ;  but  operations 
have  been  commenced  on  the  extensive  lodes  near 
Oakland  in  Douglas  county. 

Baser  metals  and  minerals  exist  in  great  variety, 
and  frcquentl}'  in  audi  fbundancc  and  of  such  quality 
as  to  promise  in  due  tunc  an  unfolding  tliat  will  com- 
pensate for  the  decadence  of  gold  and  silver  niinhig. 
Iron,  cop[)er,  nickel,  and  coal  excel  botli  in  tlie  qual- 
ity and  extent  of  dc'[)osits.  The  nickel  mine  at  llid- 
dle,  Dougla?  county,  is  one  of  the  two  great  mines  of 
this  description  in  the  world,  the  deposits  consisting 
of  ])ure  oxidized  ore.  The  comj)lex  and  costly  oper- 
ations needed  for  this  purpose  have  j)roved  an  obsta- 
cle to  exploitation,  but  it  nmst  soon  bo  undertaken  on 
an  extensive  scale,  and  will  then  bo  of  great  value  to 
the  county,  from  the  large  force  of  laborers  required. 

Few  states  in  the  union  possess  a  greater  variety 
of  iron  ores  than  tloes  Oregon,  and  they  are  not  only 
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widely    clifFusecl,   but  advantageously    located.       The 
only  deposit  so  far  worked  is  at  Oswego,  where  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  linionite  ore  have   during   the   last 
twenty  years  been  converted  into  pig  iron,  and  sold 
to  local  and  San  Francisco  foundries.     The  beds  ex- 
tend from  Kalania,  on  the  Columbia,  to  near  Oregon 
City,  and  thence  eavStward  to  the  Cascades.      Marion 
county  has  also  much  bog  iron  ore.     Chrome   ore  is 
abundant  in  southern   Oregon,  and  a  few  shipments 
have  been  made  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  California 
juines  are  now   supplying   the  comparatively  limited 
demand.     Magnetic  ore  occurs  in  the  auriferous  black 
sand  of  the  seashore,  and  also  in  strata  between  met- 
amorpliic  slate  and  limestone.     At  Gold  Hill,  Jack- 
son county,  is  a  valuable  deposit,    mined  as    flux  for 
lead  smelthig,  and  producing  in  1887  about  100  tons. 
Probably  tlio  largest  available  deposits  of  copper 
ore  in  the  entire  nortliwest  lie   in   Josephine  county, 
l)ut  so  far  onlv  a  little  has  been  mined  in  the  Queen 
of  Bronze  near  Waldo,  and  in  the  lower  Illinois.   Now 
that  railway  connection  has  hevn  made,  tlie  prospects 
are  tiiat  exploitation  may  bo  undertaken  on  a  larger 
scale,    for   tlie  ore  is    rieli,     and    the    fuel    plentiful. 
l^etween  tlie  Clackamas  ajid  ^Tolalla  are  similar  de- 
posits of  oro.     Niitive  copp(!r,  as  dillering  from  tho 
above  chaleo]>yrite,  with  its  cuprite  admixtun^  exists 
near  Baker  City  and  in  Douglas  county.     Manganese 
is  exported  from  Columbia  count}'. 

The  state  possesses  a  large  area  of  coal-l)earIng 
lands,  and  mucli  more  is  exi)ected  to  be  revealed  by 
late  surveys.  This  rjneral  occurs  generally  tlirough- 
out  the  Coast  rang  j,  but  in  broken  strata  ;  so  that 
n)ining  is  not  easv .  It  is  of  eomi)arativeIy  recent^ 
f«)rniation,  probai)ly  the  later  cretaceous  or  early 
eoce!ie.  and  is  classed  as  common  lignite.  Douglas, 
Jackson,  (-olumbia.  Clatsop,  and  Clackamas  eountics 
cl.tim  valuable  deposits,  and  on  John  Day  river  oper- 
ations are  si'riously  conteniplated.  8o  far.  liowrvcr, 
the  only  bc«ls  mined  are  thutie  ruund  Coos  bay,  which 
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are  of  fair  quality,  and  supposed  to  be  practically  in- 
exliaustible. 

Coal  was  first  discovered  at  Coos  bay,  near  Empire 
Cit}^,  and  at  North  Bend  in  1853,  in  May  of  which 
year  l^crry  B.  Marple  formed  an  association  called 
the  Coos  Bay  company.  Empire  City  was  laid  out, 
and  mines  were  opened,  the  first  to  be  worked  being 
the  Marple  and  Foley  in  1854.  In  the  following 
year  the  first  cargo  of  coal  was  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  two  leading  mines  are  the  Newport  and 
Eastport,  opened  in  1858,  the  Marple  and  Foley  being 
abandoned  The  veins  were  discovered  by  James 
Aiken.  The  Eastport  mine  was  opened  by  Northrup 
and  S'uionds,  merchants  of  Portland;  and  the  New- 
port mine  by  liogers  and  Flannagan.  These  have 
been  worked  steadily  from  the  start,  and  are  now  in 
a  better  condition  than  ever.  The  only  rival  to  them 
).•!  Vug  Southport  mhic,  opened  in  1875,  although  sev- 
eitii  others  have  been  worked  with  varying  success. 

As  a  tjold  and  silver  mininjx  rei^ion,  Washinojton, 
in  its  reduced  area,  fiijures  but  insiijnificantly  in  the 
scale  of  production  as  compared  with  Idaho  and 
Montana.  It  is  true  tliat  the  discoveries  of  the  rich 
gold  deposits  were  made  in  Idaho  before  it  was  de- 
taclicd  from  Washington  ;  but  as  its  segregation  fol- 
lowed so  quickly  afterward,  a  descriptive  ai  count  of 
them  belongs  properly  to  the  history  of  that  territory. 
In.  til e  .s[»ring  of  1855  the  neighborhood  of  Colville 
attracted  some  att<mtion,  but  the  excitement  was  of 
short  duration,  as  the  more  auriferous  ground  was 
soon  found  to  lie  within  the  bounchirv  of  British 
Columbia,  and  the  extraordinary  discoveries  farther 
south  turned  the  tide  of  gold-hunters  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

In  1858  a  fresh  excitement  was  caused  bv  the  dis- 
covery  of  silver  quartz  near  the  mouth  of  Colville 
river.  Distnnce  from  markets  checked  exploitation, 
but  of  late  work  has  been  resumed,  and  additional 
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ledges  have  been  opened,  notably  by  the  Spokane 
company  at  Argentuin,  and  by  several  miners  on  the 
divide  between  the  Colville  and  Columbia,  and  near 
Chawelah,  where  the  assays  reach  250  ounces  per 
ton.  A  still  later  development  took  place  in  the  Old 
Dominion  in  1885,  which  has  furnished  $100,000 
worth  of  ore,  some  of  it  assaying  $240  per  ton.  Ad- 
joining it  are  several  other  promising  claims,  and  fif- 
teen miles  northwest  of  Colville  lies  the  mine  second 
in  importance,  the  Young  America,  averaging  from 
40  to  150  ounces  to  the  ton,  with  40  per  cent  of  lead. 
Clugstone  and  Bruce  creeks  arc  staked  off  in  a  num- 
ber of  claims.  Just  above  the  Little  Dalles  are  two 
mines  with  galena  and  gray  copper  ore  yielding  as 
much  as  250  ounces  to  the  ton.  This  sliowing  lias 
induced  the  Mutual  Mining  and  Smelting  com])any 
to  erect  reduction  works  at  Colville,  and  a  railway 
promises  to  facilitate  transportation  in  the  valley,  so 
that  fresh  impulse  will  soon  be  imparted  to  mining  in 
this  region. 

Anoth(T  important  district  is  rising  on  the  Salmon 
river,  tributarv  of  the  Okanajvan.  The  first  discover- 
ies  tliere  of  galena  and  carbonate  deposits  attracted 
little  attention,  owinLi  to  the  isolation  of  the  neighbor- 
lu)od  ;  but  in  1886  richer  lodes  were  disclosed,  and  an 
inriux  followed  sufficient  to  build  up  two  centres,  at 
Salmon  City  and  Ruby  City.  At  the  latter  point 
tiie  formation  is  sienite  and  porphyry  ;  at  the  other 
it  consists  of  galena,  gra}''  copper,  and  some  cliloride 
and  suli)liuret  ores  of  a  high  grade,  ranging  from  40 
to  400  ounces  })er  tern.  The  vein  at  Ruby  a[tp(arsto 
be  seven  miles  in  length,  varying  from  5  to  25  feet  in 
width,  and  assays  from  100  to  500  ounces  jut  ton, 
under  easy  concentration.  Several  mines  an;  worked, 
and  machinery  for  r<u action  is  now  in  place.  A  small 
block  of  ground  examined  at  the  Arlinnton  mine  was 
rstiniatctl  to  contain  j$240,000,  two  thirds  of  which 
should  bt^  net  profit.  The  gold  admixture  is  only 
about  two  per  cent. 
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At  Kettle  river,  along  the  British  Columbia  bor- 
der, rich  gold  quartz  has  been  revealed  in  granite  and 
slate,  in  veins  about  six  feet  wide,  assaying  as  high  as 
2,000  ounces  to  the  ton.  So  far,  however,  the  pro- 
duction is  confined  to  the  placers  just  below  the 
ledges  on  the  Rock  creek  tributary,  which  have  been 
worked  since  1884  with  sluices  by  some  fourscore 
men.  On  the  Yakhua  and  elsewhere  mining  has 
been  carried  on  to  a  small  extent.  The  total  yield 
for  the  year  ending  May  1880  was  only  $142,000, 
chiefly  from  placers  ;  but  since  then  quartz  mining 
lias  received  more  attention,  and  promises  to  become 
an  important  branch  of  industry,  the  total  bullion 
product  for  1885  being  estimated  at  nearly  $200,000, 
of  which  about  two  thirds  consisted  of  gold. 

Copper  exists  in  several  districts,  the  highest  grade 
beins^  found  on  Kettle  river,  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent 
purity.  Bog-iron  ore  is  abundant.  The  only  ques- 
tion here  has  been  accessibility,  and  this  being  solvod 
in  a  degree,  by  railway  construction,  operations  XWuy 
soon  bciiin  The  Northern  Pacific  railwav  is  \n.^  J 
considering  the  advisability  of  tapping  the  d»<j><^>  >  a\ 
Kittitas,  King,  and  Pierce  counties.  Noai  S  ^^ual- 
mie  pass  is  the  so-called  Iron  nu mntaiiK  w  ^ -^  ^^^s^. 
netic  iron  ore  in  veins  of  from  six  to  ono  1  i  vmwn^  .i^i<ij«J 
fifty  feet  in  thickness.  The  sulphur  ha  uu\t  .  is 
small.  At  Cleelum  are  similar  dejxvvit^  cVio  \\  ^  a; 
of  which  will  be  facilitated  by  tUo  uWuvUinv  <  ^.^^o 
and  coal 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Washin}i;t(>u  tt  rritorv  eon- 
tres  in  her  coal  fields.  TIk>  first  dirtcovory  Wus  u\j»do 
in  Cowlitz  valley  ;  but  i1m-  sampler  sent  to  tWi^rwnia 
to  be  tested  were  condenmod  xs  a  poor  qi^^U^v  v»f  1^^^^- 
nite.  About  the  saiuo  t\\m\  a  Fniul»\u»u,  )k^w»v>^ 
RLimcau,  found  coal  on  tli.  Skookum  1 'huoV;,  WhI  m 
1849  the  Lunmii  Iiuu.^Mstold  Samuel  UuncH'k,  whiJo 
trading  with  them,  that  ther>' wvi^3  Maok.  ^^louos  at 
Bcllinnham  bay.  Though  he  sub^-jquoullv  v^uuU'ual 
there,  ho  was  forbidden  to  ektract  \i  '  ^    /  ■-  uati\v>?!i 
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who  told  him  of  it.  Attention,  however,  was 
attracted  to  the  probability  of  finding  coal  fields  in 
Washington,  and  explorations  were  made  witli  that 
object,  notably  one  by  William  H.  Howard,  an  agent 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  company,  who  made  an 
expedition  up  the  coast  from  Chehalis  river,  to  a  point 
north  of  Quinault.  Meanwhile  William  Pattle,  an 
Englishman,  discovered  coal  at  Bellingham  bay  in 
October  1852,  and  with  two  associates,  Morrison  and 
Tliomas,  took  up  claims  on  land  just  south  of  the 
present  town  of  Sehonie.  These  partners  succeeded 
in  negotiating  with  a  company  known  as  the  Puget 
Sound  Coal  Mining  association.  The  mines  opened  by 
it  gave  an  average  annual  yield  of  13,000  tons  during 
tlie  period  from  1860  to  1879,  though  later  they  became 
filled  with  water.  The  vein  is  fourteen  feet  thick  and 
compares  well  with  Seattle  lignite,  but  the  field  is 
limited,  and  surpassed  by  others. 

About  1859  several  discoveries  were  made  east  of 
Seattle,  and  claims  were  taken  up  soon  after  by  P. 
H.  Lewis  from  Illinois,  J.  Settle,  and  E.  Rieliardsoii, 
wlio,  in  18r)7,  or<j:aiiized  tlie  Lake  WasliiuLrton  com- 
pr.iiy.  After  an  intermediate  transfer,  C.  B.  Shat- 
tael;  and  other  San  Francisco  men,  assumed  control 
ill  1S72,  and  made  it  a  profitable  concern.  There  are 
several  mines  in  the  vicinitv,  notablv  the  Newcastle, 
now  owned  by  tlie  Oregon  Improvement  couipniiy, 
wliicli,  between  1879  and  1H87,  produced  1,.'5()0,()()0 
tons,  or  an  avera'3^  i)f  145,000  a  year.  Next  in 
importance  is  tlie  Benton  and  Tall»(»t  group,  some- 
wliat  nearer  to  Seattle,  and  tajiped  like  tlie  preced- 
ing by  the  Columbia  and  I*u;i't  Sound  railway.  It 
was  discos  «'red  by  David  Mowery,  a  I'ennsylvatiia 
(rerman,  who  sold  liis  tdaini  about  IMfJO  to  Bobeit 
Aln'ams.  It  attracted  no  attention,  howev(>r,  until 
I87M,  when  K  ^[.  Sniitbers^,  finding  pieces  of  coal  in 
a  stream  on  his  farm  adjoining,  and  folic  wing  uj*  tlio 
indications,  discovered  two  ledges  of  [mre  coal.  Hav- 
ing demonstrated  the  yalue  of  the  deposit,  he  sold  his 
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land  to  Ruel  Robinson  for  $25,000,  who  also  bought 
the  adjoining  lands  of  Abrams  and  McAllister,  and 
formed  a  company  with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  The 
production  for  1885-6  reached  45,000  tons.  The 
Cedar  River  Coal  company  began  operations  in  1884, 
and  has  since  shipped  fully  21,000  tons  annually,  but 
preparations  have  lately  been  made  to  greatly  increase 
the  output.  The  Seattle  Coal  and  Iron  company, 
consisting  of  eastern  capitalists,  owns  several  claims  on 
the  Squak,  with  veins  of  from  five  to  twelve  feet  in 
thickness,  and  extending  at  intervals  for  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  estimated  to  contain  10,000,000  tons  of 
merchantable  coal.  The  pitch  is  37  to  40  degrees 
and  the  output  is  expected  soon  to  reach  1,000  tons 
daily.  The  quality  is  similar  to  the  esteemed  New- 
castle liixnite,  and  is  valuable  both  for  steam  and 
domestic  purposes. 

The  above  groups  lie  east  of  Seattle.  To  the  south- 
east, thirtv-three  miles  fUstant,  is  the  Green  river 
field,  with  coal  of  difforent  qualities,  though  mainly 
semi-bituminous,  and  apparently  a  continuation  of  the 
Puyallup  veins.  When  clean  it  is  superii)r  to  that 
of  Lake  Washington,  easily  coking,  producing  greater 
heat,  and  therefore  suitable  also  for  gas,  forges,  and 
other  purposes.  There  are  three  different  colleries, 
the  Rlack  Diamond,  on  the  Cedar  river  extension  of 
the  C(^lumbiaand  Pugct  Sound  railway,  which  began 
in  1885,  the  sliipraents  now  reachmg  about  70,000  tons 
a  }'ear ;  the  Franklin,  whose  development  has  been 
slow,  and  whose  yield  of  38,000  tons  in  1887  is 
exDected  to  be  greatly  increased  ;  and  the  Moss  bay, 
which  has  only  lately  been  brought  to  a  working 
condition. 

Within  a  radius  of  about  thirty-throe  miles  from 
Tacoma  sxrv  sov(>ral  mines  of  bituminous  coal,  from 
which  a  good  (quality  of  coke  is  obtained,  notably  the 
Carbon  hill,  on  (^arl)ou  river.  The  yield  for  1885-7 
reached  402,000  tons,  and  it  is  used  chiefly  by  rail- 
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ways.  The  South  Prairio  veins  are  smaller,  the 
shipments  for  1.88o-7  reaching  140,000  tons.  The 
Tacoma  mine  was  opened  in  1870,  but  not  developed 
till  1884,  vvlien  coke-ovens  were  added  to  the  plant. 
Fine  coking  coal  has  also  been  found  on  Raging  river. 
The  field  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Cleelum,  in  Kittitas 
county,  is  semi-bituminous,  and  covers  an  area  of 
50,000  acres,  with  a  number  of  veins,  of  which  sev- 
eral are  capable  of  being  worked.  The  Northern 
l*acific  Coast  comjiany  is  producing  400  tons  per  day. 
On  the  Skagit  are  beds  in  several  distinct  basins,  and 
along  the  foothills  of  tlie  Cascade  range  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  continuity  of  the  long  line  of  rich  bitumi- 
nous veins  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  territory 
througli  the  Skagit,  Snoquelmie,  Cedaj-,  Green,  and 
Puyalhip  valleys,  to  the  Skookum  Chuck  and  Chelia- 
lis.  This  last  field  is  partly  worked  at  Scatco  by  tlie 
Nortliwest  Coal  company,  on  a  vein  seven  and  one 
half  feet  thick,  lying  at  an  angle  of  five  degrees. 
Other  lignitic  veins  have  been  found,  which  are  easy 
to  mine,  though  the  production  is  as  yet  limitinl.  A 
test  has  been  made  of  a  field  near  Clallam  bay,  on 
the  straits  o''  Fuca, 

Tiio  area  of  coal  lands  in  the  territory'  is  estimated 
at  180,000  acres,  of  which  70,000,  50,000,  and  40,000 
ai'res  aie  in  King,  Kittitas,  and  Pierce  counties, 
respectively.  The  fields  are  all  within  forty  miles  of 
tide  water,  and  the  total  cost  of  mining  and  transport- 
ing to  the  s]iij»ping  point  does  not  exceed  $2.30  per  / 
ton.  The  total  product  to  tlu;  close  of  18S7  was 
2,500,000  tons,  of  which  one  half  was  from  the  N(!W- 
castle  mine,  Cedar  river  ranking  next,  and  then  Bel- 
lingham  bay,  but  others  are  coming  to  the  front,  and  s 
shipments  are  rapidly  increasing,  to  the  lessening  of 
impoi'tations  from  Australia,  Jiritish  (/olumbia,  and 
other  ('(mntries. 

C'oal  oil  has  been  also  discovered,  and  in  1808, 
George  Wauneh,  pioneer,  sent  samples  to  l^ortland, 
from  thi' (hstrict  of  Skookum  ("hnck.  It  was  also 
found  in  1882  near  Elko,  in  the  I'uyallup  valley. 
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The  expansion  of  the  gold  fields  in  the  upper 
Columbia  basin  and  the  revived  rumor  of  discoveries 
by  emij^rant  parties,  tended  early  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  prospectors  to  Idaho,  then  included  in  Wash- 
iuDfton  and  Oregon.  In  the  autumn  of  1860  the 
Clearwater  region  disclosed  its  treasures,  and  drew 
ail  immigration  which  speedily  overran  its  different 
tributaries,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Sahnon  river.  The 
latter  proved,  in  fact,  the  chief  magnet,  and  the 
civil  war  swelled  tlie  influx  with  refugees  from  the 
southern  states. 

Few  reached  this  field  from  the  coast  in  1862,  save 
tliose  who  followed  the  Mullan  road  from  Montana. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Boise  mines  were 
discovered  by  a  party  under  the  leadership  of  George 
Grimes,  after  whom  is  named  the  creek  which  runs 
through  this  district.  Driven  back  by  Indians,  with 
loss,  the  party  soon  afterward  returned  in  force,  fol- 
lowed before  the  close  of  the  year  by  fully  two  thou- 
sand persons. 

Tiie   new  district   proved  to   be  an   extraordinary 
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clay,  and  $100  to  the  pan  was  not  uncommon  on 
Grimes  creek.  Even  the  dry  gulches  yielded  from 
$16  to  $50  to  the  pan,  and  ditches  were  rapily  con- 
structed to  facilitate  the  exploitation,  timber  being 
abundant  for  flumes  and  other  purposes.  Several 
men  made  $1,500  daily  for  a  considerable  time.  A 
well  digger  in  Idaho  city  struck  a  deposit  under  a 
house  wliich  is  said  to  have  yielded  $300,000.  On 
South  Boise  placers  were  also  found  which  paid  as 
much  as  $60  per  day  to  the  man. 

In  1863  a  discovery  on  Jordon  creek,  running  into 
tlie  Owyhee  started  a  rush  of  nearly  3,000  men  for 
that  region,  but  most  of  them  were  disappointed. 

The  favorite  ground  for  prospectors  continued, 
nevertheless,  to  be  in  this  southern  region,  and  the 
predilection  was  confirmed  by  discoveries  early  in  1864, 
on  the  north  Boise,  marked  by  the  rise  of  still 
another  group  of  mining  towns  ;  and,  also,  on  IVIalade 
river,  under  the  guidance  of  J.  Z.  Miller.  The  interest 
in  the  northern  districts  was  not  altogether  lost,  how- 
ever, for  Kootenai  confirmed  in  1863  the  indications 
observed  ten  years  before  by  members  of  the  Stevens 
expedition.  Montana  was  exercising  an  overshadow- 
'm<y  influence,  however. 

By  the  spring  of  1863  the  immigration  had  sufficed 
to  raise  ten  mining  towns,  with  a  population  of  about 
20,000,  besides  an  outside  sprinkling,  and  to  organize 
four  counties.  Within  a  year  ijreat  chancres  took 
place.  Many  among  the  increased  nunil)or  of  dis- 
tricts were  .skimmed  of  their  surface  riches  and  aban- 
doned to  Chinamen,  who  were  granted  })ermission  to 
remain  on  payment  of  a  monthly  tax  of  six  dollars. 
Florence,  lately  the  central  attraction  of  the  country, 
was  almost  depopulated.  Never  did  such  a  flourish- 
ing camp  so  speedily  collapse. 

The  amount  of  gold  produced  in  any  particular  dis- 
trict would  be  difficult  to  compute,  and  can  only  be 
estimated  from  mint  and  trade  returns.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  $3,000,000  brought  to  Portland  durin 
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the  summer  and  autumn  of  1862  must  be  ascribed  to 
Idaho.  The  Nez  Percd  mines  are  behoved  to  have 
yielded  between  $7,000,000  and  $10,000,000  in  two 
years.  Ross  Browne  assigns  to  it  $6,000,000  for 
1866,  but  double  that  amount  to  Montana,  and  only 
one  half  to  Oregon  and  Washington  combined.  Other 
accounts  insist  that  for  1866  the  production  was  not 
less  than  $8,000,000,  and  for  1869,  $7,000,000,  while 
the  total  down  to  1881  should  not  be  less  than  ninety 
million  dollars. 

The  greater  proportion  of  this  yield  was  derived 
from  quartz  mining,  which  early  offset  the  decline  in 
the  placers.  Several  companies  shipped  thousands  of 
tons  of  ore  to  San  Francisco  and  to  eastern  cities,  in 
order  to  rouse  the  interest  of  capitalists  and  secure 
their  cooperation. 

After  1865  prospecting  was  much  interfered  with 
by  Indian  hostilities,  and  the  first  two  great  excite- 
ments, caused  by  discovery  of  the  placers  and  gold 
and  silver  quartz  ledges,  having  subsided,  the  fame  of 
the  Idaho  mines  became  somewhat  overshadowed  by 
new  discoveries  in  other  quarters.  Other  causes, 
which  operated  against  home  enterprise  and  also 
investment  from  abroad,  were  the  expense  of  intro- 
ducing milling  machinery  which  greatly  lessened 
profits,  the  defalcations  of  the  secretaries  of  three  of 
the  richest  mining  companies  in  the  Owyhee  region, 
and  the  suspension  of  the  bank  of  California.  A 
period  ef  depression  followed,  which  succeeded  by  the 
Indian  disturbances  of  1877  and  1878,  brought  disas- 
ter upon  many  mining  operators.  The  secretaries  of 
several  companies  absconded  with  the  funds,  and 
harassed  by  litigation  they  suspended  work,  which 
act  was  followed  by  the  closing  of  every  other  incor- 
porated mine  in  the  Owyhee  region.  In  1880-1.. 
however,  capital  again  began  to  seek  investment  in 
the  neglected  quartz  districts,  and  thus  created  a 
revival. 
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The  first  great  excitement  in  quartz  mining  took 
place  in  the  southern  part  of  Idaho,  on  the  discovery 
of  rich  ledges  on  Granite  and  Bear  creeks,  about  the 
middle  of  1863,  the  Ida  Elmore  being  discovered  in 
June,  on  the  latter  creek,  one  of  the  headwaters  of 
the  South  Boise.  Near  this  lode  the  town  of  Fred- 
ericksburg was  laid  out.  By  September  thirty-three 
gold  and  silver  bearing  claims  had  been  located  on 
the  south  Bois^,  among  which  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  Idaho,  the  rock  from  which  assayed  $2,744  in 
gold  and  $94.86  in  silver;  the  Ophir  $1,844  in  gold 
and  $34.72  in  silver,  and  the  Golden  Eagle  $1,240 
gold  and  $27  silver.  The  discoveries  on  Granite 
creek  equalled  those  in  the  south  Boise  district,  the 
Pioneer  being  the  first  mine.  It  was  discovered  by 
two  prospectors  named  Minear  and  Lynch,  its  poorest 
rock  yielding  over  $62  to  the  ton,  and  the  richest 
from  $6,000  to  $20,000.  The  Rocky  Bar  ledge  was 
disclosed  in  1863,  but  the  town  was  not  laid  out  until 
April  of  the  following  year.  One  of  the  pioneers 
was  H.  Com  stock,  famous  in  connection  with  the  lode 
wliicL  bears  his  name. 

In  the  Boise  basin  the  principal  towns  were  Idaho 
City,  called  Bannack  until  1864,  and  containing 
6,000  inhabitants,  250  places  of  business,  with  a  good 
proportion  of  brilliantly  furnished  gambling  saloons,  a 
hospital,  protestant  and  catholic  churches,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  vear  four  theatres.  Then  followed  Placer- 
ville  with  a  population  of  5,000  and  Centerville  witli 
3,000.  Pioneer  city  had  2,000  inhabitants,  chiefly 
Irish,  from  which  fact  it  was  sometimes  called  New 
Dublin. 

Discoveries  were  extended  during  1864  in  various 
directions.  On  the  north  Boisd  Beaver  City  and 
Summit  City  sprung  into  existence,  and  in  Silver  hill 
district  the  mininjr  towns  of  Banner  and  Eureka. 
The  first  quartz  mill  in  the  Boise  basin  was  erected  by 
W.  W.  Raymond,  on  Granite  creek,  near  Placcrville, 
BpUd  went  into  operation  with  ten  stamps  in  September 
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1864.  Quartz  mining,  indeed,  was  retarded  by  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  bringing  mills  from  the  far 
distant  points  where  they  were  obtainable;  conse- 
quently the  old  fashioned  arastra  was  used,  of  which 
there  were  eighty-four  at  south  Boisd,  each  crushing 
about  a  ton  a  day.  The  first  mill  in  that  district  was 
a  five-stamp  one,  owned  by  Cartee,  Gates,  and  com- 
pany. The  rock  from  the  Ida  Elmore  and  the  Con- 
federate Star  was  crushed  at  this  mill,  that  of  the 
former  yielding  $100  a  ton,  and  of  the  latter  $150. 
Two  enterprising  pioneers,  Andrews  and  Tudor,  pur- 
chased in  Chicago  a  twelve-stamp  mill  for  the  Idaho, 
which  was  ready  for  work  in  December  1863 ;  and 
R.  B.  Farnham,  taking  a  ton  of  ore  to  New  York, 
formed,  on  its  merits,  an  association  called  the  New 
York  and  Idaho  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  company, 
which  shipped  a  thirty-stamp  mill  to  south  Boise,  and 
in  1864  it  went  into  operation. 

The  ore  from  some  of  the  Elmira  company's  mines 
assayed  as  high  as  6,000  ounces,  and  averaged  seventy 
ounces.  The  Gold  Hill,  belonging  to  another  com- 
pany, has  produced  nearly  $3,000,000. 

The  "  lost  diggings"  of  an  immigrant  party  in  1845, 
which  lured  so  many  prospectors  to  the  Snake  river 
basin,  brought  a  party  from  Placerville  in  1863. 
Their  explorations  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
Owyhee  placer  fields,  and  silver  bearing  ledges  of 
marvellous  richness  on  the  lateral  streams  flowing 
into  Jordan  creek,  whither  a  rush  was  made  in  the 
autumn.  The  first  town  laid  off  on  Jordan  creek  was 
Boonville ;  then  followed  Ruby  City,  and  Silver  City, 
the  latter  being  founded  in  December. 

Among  the  several  districts  in  Owyhee,  Carson 
extended  from  the  summit  of  War  Eagle  mountain 
westward ;  French  district  was  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  same  range,  and  adjoined  by  Steele  and  Flint 
districts,  while  Mammoth  and  Wagontown  districts 
lay  west  of  Silver  City.  A  common  yield  was  $50 
per  ton,  with  frequent  rich  streaks.    In  1881  the  pro- 
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duction  was  only  $300,000,  but  this  region  shared 
with  others  in  the  revival  then  beginning. 

In  1864  the  Oro  Fino  company  prepared  to  cut  a 
tunnel  through  Oro  Fino  mountains,  which  was  later 
called  War  Eagle  mountain,  from  the  mine  of  that 
name.  Here  was  erected  the  first  quartz  mill  of  the 
Owyhee  region,  and  here  in  1865  the  Poorman  mine 
was  discovered,  whose  name  belied  its  reputation,  for 
the  ore  was  the  richest  known,  and  capable  of  being 
cut  like  lead.  It  was  a  chloride  of  silver,  richly 
impregnated  with  gold,  and  brought  four  dollars  an 
ounce  as  it  came  from  the  mine.  The  first  discovery 
was  made  about  1,000  feet  from  the  rich  chimney, 
which  contained  the  real  wealth  of  the  mine,  and  was 
found  by  C.  S.  Peck,  who  kept  the  matter  secret,  and 
endeavored  to  buy  the  mine  of  Hays  and  Ray,  the 
owners.  Finding  the  price  too  high.  Peck  absented 
himself,  in  the  hope  that  his  offer  would  be  accepted. 
Meantime  another  party  of  prospectors  discovered 
the  rich  chimney,  located  it,  and  called  it  the  Poor- 
man,  because  they  were  without  capital.  A  contest 
now  arose  for  possession.  The  Poorman  company 
erected  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  their  shaft,  and  mount- 
ing some  ordnance,  took  out  a  quantity  of  the  rich- 
est ore  and  sent  it  to  Portland,  where  it  caused  a 
great  sensation.  The  prospect  of  protracted  litiga- 
tion induced  the  two  companies  to  sell  their  con  tested 
claims  to  P.  Bradford  and  G.  C.  Bobbins,  both  of 
Portland,  who  worked  the  mine  jointly,  and  sold  it  to 
a  New  York  company  after  taking  out  nearly  two 
million  dollars. 

In  1864  W.  P.  Callahan,  a  prospector,  on  the  way 
to  Montana,  came  upon  large  ledges  of  galena  ores  on 
Wood  river,  eleven  miles  above  the  crossing  of  the 
Boise  and  Salmon  City  road.  Eight  years  later  he 
returned  and  located  a  claim ;  but  Indian  troubles 
interfered  with  operations  until  1879,  when  a  rush  set 
in.  More  than  2,000  claims  were  then  taken  up  in 
an  area  of  60  miles  square,  and  several  towns  sprang 
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up.  The  ore  was  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  it 
yielded  from  $100  to  $500  in  silver  at  the  reductiou 
works.  Rock  from  the  bullion  mines  assayed  $11,000 
per  ton,  and  the  entire  district  from  !Bellevue  to 
Ketcham,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  returned  so  high  an 
average  yield  as  to  make  this  belt  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  the  world.  Though  only  partially  worked, 
the  Bullion  produced  in  1883,  $250,000.  The  geolog- 
ical formation  was  quartzite,  slate,  and  porphyry.  The 
ores  were  galena  and  carbonates,  with  antimony  and 
copper.  Southwest  of  it  lay  the  Ornamental  Hill 
district,  with  the  only  free  milling  ore  in  the  entire 
silver  region.  The  Mayflower  obtained  more  than 
$500,000  from  3,000  tons  of  ore.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  Wood  river  mountains  was  a  belt  in  calcareous 
shale,  assaying  about  $75  per  ton.  The  upper  Wood 
river  district  embraced  \  valuable  group  of  mines  with 
assays  ranging  up  to  $200  per  ton,  and  the  Saw  Tooth 
district  on  the  ridge  dividing  this  basin  from  Salmon 
river,  contained  high  grade  but  refractory  ore, 
which  could  only  be  reduced  by  roasting.  The  latter 
was  discovered  in  1879  by  L.  Smiley. 

The  production  of  the  Wood  river  region  steadily 
increased  from  $1,250,000  in  1881  to  $4,000,000  in 
1884,  and  with  a  still  larger  outturn  since  then,  of 
which  nearly  $1,000,000  came  from  the  Mountain 
King  and  Vienna  within  two  years.  The  Minnie 
Moore  was  sold  to  an  English  syndicate  for  $500,000; 
the  Mayflower  for  two  thirds  of  that  sum  ;  the  Mul- 
doon  for  $125,000;  and  so  on.  The  smelters  number 
more  than  a  dozen,  with  a  total  capacity  of  over  500 
tons.  The  concentrating  works  rather  exceed  this 
capacity.  The  Philadelphia  Smelting  works,  with  9 
furnaces  and  20  charcoal  kilns,  are  the  largest  in  the 
territory. 

The  Yankee  fork  district,  north  of  Salmon  river, 
received  its  impetus  from  the  location  in  1875  of  a 
vein  by  W.  A.  Norton,  which  yielded  $2,000  per  ton. 
A  number  of  mines,  including  the  Custer,  were  now 
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opened,  which  could  be  worked  by  eaev  quarrying 
methods.  Of  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  or  bullion  sent 
to  market  in  1881,  half  was  net  profit.  Some  of  the 
ore  from  the  Montana  netted  $1,300  per  ton.  The 
Ram's  Horn  vein,  the  longest  known  in  modern  min- 
ing, had  twenty-four  claims,  each  1,500  feet  in  length, 
and  it  assayed  800  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  North- 
westward the  Middle  fork  distnct  on  the  Salmon 
was  opened  in  1881. 

On  the  h'^adwaters  of  Snake  river  was  a  number 
of  districts,  notably  the  Cariboo,  first  discovered  in 
1870  by  Babcock  and  McCoy,  and  worked  as  gold 
placers,  from  which  $250,000  was  annually  obtained 
for  a  decade.  Bilk  gulch  was  the  centre  of  opera- 
tions. In  1874  Griffiths  and  Thompson  discovered 
quartz  which  proved  very  valuable.  Adjoining  it 
were  several  gold  bearing  porphyry  belts,  with  fre- 
quent outcrops,  and  assaying  as  high  as  $1,200  per 
ton. 

The  Coeur  d*  Aldne  excitement  in  1883  was  at- 
tended by  the  usual  influx  of  adventurers,  and  the 
rise  of  a  town,  Eagle  City,  but,  although  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  coarse  gold  was  found,  expectations 
have  not  been  realized.  It  has  had  the  efiect,  how- 
ever, of  giving  fresh  impulse  to  sluicing  operations, 
aided  by  hydraulic  apparatus,  with  which  fields  once 
abandoned  as  exhausted  wore  made  to  yield  further 
returns.  On  Grimes  creek  one  man  known  as  the 
"placer  king"  used  fifty  miles  of  ditches. 

For  1890  the  total  bullion  products  of  all  the  min- 
ing districts  was  estimated  at  their  coinage  value  at 
$11,000,000,  of  which  $8,000,000  was  in  silver,  and 
$3,000,000  in  gold,  together  with  $7,000,000  worth 
of  ores  and  base  bullion. 

Apart  from  the  precious  metals,  the  territory  has 
an  abundance  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  salt,  and  sul- 
phur. In  Bear  lake  district  copper  ores  assaying 
from  60  to  80  per  cent,  and  galena  ores  with  78  per 
cent  of  lead  are  found  ;  bituminous  coal  also  exists  in 
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abundance.  Near  Rocky  bar  in  Alturas  county,  and 
Challis  in  Custer  county,  iron  veins  yield  from  50  to 
60  per  cent  of  pure  metal ;  while  in  Owyliee  county 
is  the  Narragansett  iron  mine,  the  ore  is  so  nearly 
pure  as  to  admit  of  being  cast  inio  dies  for 
stamp-mills.  The  Oneida  salt  work?  in  1880  pro- 
duced 1,500,000  pounds  of  a  superior  quality  of  salt, 
obtained  by  simply  boiling  the  water  of  the  springs  in 
galvanized  iron  pots.  On  Bear  river,  at  Soda  springs, 
IS  a  mountain  of  sulphur,  85  per  cent  pure  ;  while  in 
northern  Idaho  mica,  marble,  beautiful  granite,  and 
sandstone  have  been  discovered.  Idaho  is  indeed 
extremely  rich  in  minerals,  and  as  development  pro- 
gresses, with  increased  facilities  of  communication, 
her  many  resources  will  be  found  adequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  dense  population. 

Montana  has  been  aptly  termed  the  home  of  gold, 
and  nowhere  else  is  it  found  in  so  great  a  diversity  of 
geological  conditions.  It  seems  to  have  been  manu- 
factured by  nature  regardless  of  the  material  at  hand 
in  which  to  deposit  the  most  precious  of  her  products. 
In  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  micaceous  slates, 
alluvial  drifts,  and  beds  of  ferruginous  conglomerates; 
in  quartz,  granite,  hornblende,  lead,  iron,  and  clay  the 
precious  metal  is  present.  Iron  and  copper  are  often 
a  matrix  for  it,  and  a  solution  of  gold  is  not  unfre- 
quently  found  in  water.  Its  shape  also  is  as  varied 
as  the  receptacles  which  contain  it.  It  is  found  in 
flakes  and  scales,  and  rounded  grains,  in  nuggets  and 
in  crystalline  and  arborescent  forms.  The  cube,  octa- 
hedron, and  dodecahedron  are  not  uncommon  forms, 
while  beautiful  filaments  of  the  metal  occur  in  quartz 
lodes.  Exemplifying  the  prodigality  and  eccentricity 
of  nature  are  found  side  by  side  with  it  cubes  of 
galena  strung  on  wires  of  gold,  and  even  the  rare 
tellurium. 

Silver,  also,  is  abundant  in  Montana  in  sulphides, 
chlorides  of  various  colors,  and  as  antimonial,  ruby, 
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and  polybasite.  Gems  are  frequently  found  in  the 
auriferous  gulches;  the  beryl,  aquamarine,  garnet, 
chry  so  beryl,  white  topaz,  amethyst,  opal,  agate,  and 
moss  agate  being  common.  Of  these  the  amethyst 
and  moss  agate  are  the  most  perfect,  with  white,  red, 
black,  and  green  varieties  of  the  latter. 

The  discovery  of  the  Alder  creek  placers  attracted 
a  multitude  of  prospectors,  who  soon  overran  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  Missouri  and  east 
and  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Next  in  import- 
ance to  that  discovery  was  one  made  in  the  valley  of 
Little  Prickly  Pear  river  by  John  Cowan,  a  tall,  dark 
eyed,  gray  haired  Georgian,  whose  previous  ill  luck 
induced  him  to  name  the  last  claim  which  he  staked 
out  the  Last  Chance.  In  the  autumn  of  1864  Cowan 
took  out  of  the  ground  near  the  site  of  Helena  some 
few  thousands  of  dollars*  worth  of  gold,  und  then  re- 
turned to  his  native  state.  But  hundreds  of  miners 
flocked  to  Last  Chance  gulch,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  Helena,  the  future  capital  of  the  territory, 
was  rounded. 

Other  discoveries  followed  rapidly,  and  for  a  dis- 
tance of  150  miles  north  and  south  of  Helena,  and 
100  miles  east  and  west,  mines  of  great  richness  were 
discovered  in  1865-66.  In  the  autumn  of  the  latter 
year  a  four-nmle  team  drew  two  and  a  half  tons  of 
gold  from  Helena  to  Fort  Barton,  valued  at  $1,500,- 
000.  The  train  was  escorted  by  J.  X.  Beidler  and 
his  aids. 

John  X.  Beidler  was  deputy  United  States  mar- 
shal, as  well  as  collector  of  customs,  for  the  district  of 
Montana  and  Idaho,  and  was  also  colonel  in  the  ter- 
ritorial militia.  He  was  an  officer  whose  activity, 
endurance,  sagacity,  and  quickness  with  the  pistol 
made  him  the  terror  of  evil  doers.  In  other  respects 
he  was  a  man  of  infinite  jest,  and  was  a  favorite  with 
all  except  law  breakers.  When  not  dressed  and  ac- 
coutred for  the  road,  either  as  escort  to  a  train  or  in 
pursuit  of  some  malefactor,  he  was  somewhat  foppish 
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in  his  attire.  He  had  a  sobriquet  which  was  simply 
the  letter  X,  and  the  local  newspapers  noticed  the 
movements  of  X  so  frequently  in  connection  with  the 
arrests  of  criminals  as  to  cause  the  journals  of  other 
localities  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  letter  was  a 
cabalistic  sign  for  a  vigilance  committee.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Beidler  was  at  times  in  the  service  of  that 
league,  but  for  all  that  he  was  an  officer  of  the  regu- 
lar courts.  By  his  exertions  some  thirty  of  the  most 
lawless  men  the  continent  could  produce  were  brought 
to  the  gallows,  and  the  arrests  which  he  made  could 
be  counted  by  hundreds. 

Quartz  ledges  were  discovered  in  the  Bannack  dis- 
trict, as  were  its  placers  in  1862,  and  the  first  one 
worked  was  the  Dakota,  the  owners  of  which,  Arnold 
and  Allen,  fashioned  six  stamps  weighing  400  pounds 
on  a  common  blacksmith's  forge  out  of  old  wagon 
tires.  The  mill  was  run  by  water  power.  The  first 
steam  quartz  mill  was  erected  in  Bannack  in  1863  by 
a  man  named  Him  Kuis. 

But  what  led  to  the  quartz  prospecting  excitement, 
was  the  discovery  of  the  famous  Whitlatch  mine. 
In  September  1864,  James  W.  Whitlatch  of  Penn- 
sylvania, went  to  Prickly  Pear  valley  in  search  of  a 
quartz  mine.  He  had  learned  the  process  of  milling 
ores  in  Nevada,  and  had  already  prospected  in  several 
districts  without  success.  After  failing  in  an  attempt 
to  smelt  silver-bearing  galena,  he  betook  himself,  with 
eight  companions,  to  Last  Chance  gulch,  there  to  pass 
the  winter.  He  was  a  man  of  little  book  learning, 
but  of  great  shrewdness  and  indomitable  will.  The 
placers  were  paying  enormously,  and  he  began  search- 
ing for  the  veins.  His  companions  having  little  faith 
in  his  theory  that  quartz  was  the  mother  of  placer 
gold,  bound  him  to  an  agreement  that  if  no  discovery 
were  made  by  a  certain  day,  he  would  abandon  his 
search.  The  appointed  day  was  already  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  his  comrades  had  returned  to  camp,  when 
Whitlatch  picked  up  a  fragment  of  quartz,  which,  on 
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being  broken,  showed  free  gold.  With  beating  heart 
he  drove  his  pick  into  the  earth,  and  uncovered  the 
long-sought  lode.  A  company  was  formed,  called  the 
Whitlatch  Union  Mining  company,  and  before  the 
close  of  1867  about  32,000  tons  of  ore  were  milled, 
yielding  over  $1,000,000 ;  but  on  account  of  the  great 
cost  of  mining  and  milling  ores  in  Montana  at  that 
time,  the  profits  were  small. 

After  this  discovery  quartz  prospecting  was  prose- 
cuted in  all  parts  of  the  territory,  and  many  rich  mines 
were  developed,  both  of  gold  and  silver.  The  first 
experiments  in  silver  mining  were  conducted  in  the 
Blue  Wing  and  Rattlesnake  districts,  east  and  north- 
east of  Bannack.  The  ores,  which  carried  galena, 
could  only  be  reduced  by  the  smelting  process,  and 
furnaces  were  built  in  1866  by  several  companies,  the 
first  smelter  being  erected  at  Marysville.  Such  was 
the  beginning  of  silver  mining,  and  then  followed 
prospecting  for  silver  lodes  which  were  found  in 
abundance,  notably  in  the  country  about  the  three 
forks  of  the  Missouri,  and  for  one  hundred  miles  on 
both  sides  of  that  river.  By  January  1868  there 
were  forty  quartz  mills  in  the  territory,  all  in  full 
operation. 

Nevertheless  it  began  to  be  observed  that  Montana 
was  not  advancing  in  wealth  proportionately  to  her 
resources.  Indeed,  her  condition  from  1869  to  1873 
was  one  of  comparative  poverty.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
account  for  this  anomaly.  For  years  a  continuous 
stream  of  gold  was  leaving  the  country,  borne  there- 
from by  those  who  had  gathered  it,  and  who  now  bid 
farewell  to  the  land  where  they  had  made  their  for- 
tunes, never  for  the  most  part  to  return.  Thus  pop- 
ulation rapidly  decreased,  and  while  each  year  it 
became  more  difficult  to  dig  up  fortunes  in  the  gulches 
and  creek-beds,  the  discoveries  of  new  mining  districts 
in  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming  drew  away  a 
further  number,  so  that  by  1875  only  about  18,000 
were  left  of  the  30,000  or  40,000  people  who  flocked 
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into  Montana  in  earlier  years.  But  this  period  of 
depression  did  not  discourage  those  who  remained. 
Some  engaged  in  agriculture,  others  who  owned  quartz 
mines  which  were  unremunerative  by  reason  of  inex- 
perience or  defective  machinery,  took  time  to  correct 
their  errors ;  while  those  who  had  placer  claims  set 
about  constructing  ditches  and  flumes,  in  order  to 
work  the  dry  creek-beds  and  gulches.  Thus  an  era 
of  comparative  poverty  opened  the  door  to  permanent 
improvements,  and  the  fierce,  spasmodic  activity  of 
earlier  days  gave  place  to  steady  and  permanent 
development. 

Durmg  the  period  1870-77,  there  was  an  enormous 
decrease  in  the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  the 
cause  of  which  has  just  been  explained,  the  total  yield 
being  $45,550,000,  against  $101,600,000  in  the  eight 
preceding  years.  In  1878,  however,  a  reaction  set 
in,  and  a  steady  increase  in  the  yield  is  observable, 
that  of  silver  being  largely  in  excess  of  gold.  For 
1890  the  product  of  both  metals  was  valued  at  nearly 
$20,000,000,  of  which  more  than  three-fourths  was  in 
silver.  While  the  territory  contains  all  that  is 
needed  for  a  large  production  of  the  precious  metals, 
rich,  varied,  and  plentiful  deposits  of  ore,  with  abund- 
ance of  fuel,  mainly  through  lack  of  capital  and  facili- 
ties for  transportation,  Montana  has  not  as  yet 
attained  to  the  rank  to  which  she  is  destined  as  a 
mining  region.  Not  least  among  the  sources  of 
wealth,  are  her  gravel  deposits,  the  output  of  which 
for  the  year  ending  with  May  1880,  was  estimated  at 
$1,162,000. 

As  a  rule  the  ores  of  Montana  are  easily  worked,  the 
presence  of  lead  or  copper  simplifying  the  process  of 
reduction.  In  general,  her  galena  ores  do  not  differ 
much  in  character  from  those  of  Utah,  Colorado, 
eastern  Nevada,  and  Idaho.  Copper  lodes  are  abun- 
dant, and  are  found  near  Butte,  at  White  Sulphur 
springs,  in  the  Musselshell  country,  and  elsewhere. 
Iron  occurs  in  a  great  number  of  places,  and  in  Deer 
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Lodgo  county  there  is  an  iron  mountain  four  times 
larger  than  the  well  known  deposits  in  Missouri. 
Fine  marbles,  excellent  building  stone,  fire-clay,  zinc, 
and  cual  are  grouped  together  in  Montana  in  a 
remarkable  manner  ;  nor  are  there  lacking,  after  the 
precious  metals  shall  have  been  exhausted,  any  of  the 
requisites  for  a  more  permanent  and  progressive  civil- 
ization. 

An  assay  office  was  opened  by  the  United  States 
at  Helena  in  1879.  Congress  having  enacted  that 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  might  appoint  the 
assayer,  an  assistant-treasurer,  with  permission  to 
receive  gold  coin  and  bullion  on  deposit,  the  establish- 
ment of  this  office  in  Montana  was  a  great  relief  to 
the  miners,  who  had  previously  been  obliged  to  send 
their  bullion  east  at  exorbitant  charges. 

For  the  decade  ending  with  1890  the  output  of 
Montana  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  was  esti- 
mated at  $250,000,000,  of  which  about  ^170,000,000 
was  in  the  precious  metals  and  $80,000,000  in  base 
metals,  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  being  disbursed 
in  dividends.  Butte  county  took  the  yield  in  volume 
3f  production,  representing  nearly  one-half  of  the  en- 
entire  yield.  In  1890  Montana  could  boast  of  the 
largest  copper  mine,  the  largest  gold  mine,  and  the 
largest  silver  mine  in  the  United  States.  Those  were 
tlie  Anaconda,  the  Drum-Lummon,  and  the  Granite 
Mt)untain,  the  last  paying  $200,000  a  month  to  its 
stockholders. 
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MINES  AND  MINING— BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  ALASKA. 

ExntNSION    NOBTHWABD    OV    THK    OrEAT    QohV     FlELD — ^DiaCMYBRntS    OH 
TUOMFSUM  AND  FbASEB  BiVBBS — CHARACTER  OF  THE  MeTAL — MiMINO 

Prooesses — Gold  CoHHiasioNEBS — Mining  Laws — Geolooio  Features 
— Further  Di3Coverie8  and  Extension  of  Firmj — ^Thb  Cariboo 
Country — Obstacles — Yield — Iron  and  Other  '-'  palb — Coal — Min- 
eral Resouross  or  Alaska— Gold  Mining) — Tsm  ^f  nsao  DiiiiBior— 
Thx  Trbadwell  Lodb. 

As  in  California,  gold  was  the  iufiaence  wMch  pre- 
pai'jJ  the  way  to  occupation  and  settlement  in  British 
Columbia.  As  the  discoveries  of  1848  extended 
southward  and  northward  along  the  Sierra  foothills, 
adjoining  regions  began  to  hold  out  prospects ;  yet  it 
was  long  before  the  fur-traders,  absorbed  in  their 
traffic,  fully  realized  the  possibilities  around  them. 
In  1850  Joseph  W.  Mackay  found  particles  of  gold 
while  looking  for  farming  lands  between  Victoria  and 
Nanaimo,  where  afterward  placers  were  worked.  In 
the  following  year  Governor  Blanshard  reported  that 
the  metal  had  been  observed  on  Queen  Charlotte 
island,  and  both  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  and 
adventurers  from  California  sent  vessels  in  which  to 
load  the  precious  cargo;  but  nothing  was  discovered 
except  a  few  unprofitable  quartz  ledges.  The  Indians 
of  the  Skeena  and  Nass  rivers  now  turned  the  illusion 
toward  their  districts,  only  to  add  to  the  disappoint- 
ment and  to  defer  development  for  several  years. 

In  the  southern  districts,  George  B.  McClellan's 

exploring  party   in    185?  washed  out  some  meager 

specimens  of  gold  on    the  Similkameen,  and    the 
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Indians  from  Colville,  Kamloop,  and  other  quarters 
brought  in  dur  L  and  small  nuggets  without  arousing 
the  cupidity  of  the  white  men.  In  1857  the  natives 
came  upon  more  substantial  deposits  on  Thompson 
river,  at  Nicommen,  and  shortly  afterward  an  Ameri- 
can prospector  named  Adams  washed  out  a  small  bag 
full  of  fine  dust  near  by  on  the  Fraser.  Mingled  with 
the  news  as  it  was  carried  south  was  the  statement  that 
remunerative  mining  had  been  secretly  carried  on  for 
at  least  a  year  in  the  upper  Columbia  and  Caledonia 
districts.  Ballou,  the  well-known  expressman,  then 
trading  at  Olympia,  started  the  excitement  by  hast- 
ening to  proclaim  the  news  at  San  Francisco. 

The  attention  of  miners  was  attracted  not  so  much 
by  the  yield  of  the  new  field,  limited  by  official  repoits 
to  some  eight  hundred  ounces  up  to  April  1858,  as 
by  the  fine  character  of  the  gold  and  the  position  of 
the  bars,  which  implied  rich  coarse  gold  sources 
above  as  in  California,  where  the  headwaters  had 
proved  so  productive.  As  the  rivers  of  British 
Columbia  were  larger,  so  must  be  their  wealth.  Tlie 
glories  of  the  Sacramento  and  of  Australia  must  fade 
before  this  new  revelation  ;  and  so  the  rush  set  in. 
Settlers  on  Vancouver  island,  on  the  Cowlitz  and  the 
Columbia,  headed  the  current,  and  California  swelled 
its  volume,  until  it  seemed  that  half  the  populatit  n 
had  set  forth  toward  this  distant  region.  Many  a 
mining  camp,  indeed,  was  abandoned  and  many  a  town 
was  half  deserted.  At  San  Francisco  real  estate  and 
other  property  were  sacrificed  at  ruinous  prices,  in  the 
belief  that  a  new  metropolis  would  rise  in  the  north. 
Twenty-three  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  left 
the  city  by  sea  during  May,  June,  and  July,  of  1858, 
and  other  thousands  were  hurrying  away  by  land, 
while  a  still  larger  number  prepared  to  follow  when 
definite  information  should  arrive.  Steam  lines,  ship- 
owners, and  merchants  profited  by  the  exodus;  spec- 
ulators laid  out  entrt']>ots  on  Puget  sound,  and  Vic- 
toria sprang  from  a  village  into  a  city  which  at  oue 
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time  claimed  15,000  inhabitants,  though  generally 
dwelling  in  tents  Six  thousand  persons  arrived  with- 
in one  fortnight  in  June,  directed  thither  partly  by 
the  issue  at  this  point  alone  of  the  required  licenses. 
This  prominence  was  threatened  for  a  brief  period  by 
Whatcom  and  other  projected  Puget  sound  stations 
for  overland  routes  to  the  mines.  But  the  Fraser 
being  found  navigable  for  steamboats,  Victoria 
regained  her  commanding  position. 

On  the  Mainland,  camps  arose  at  the  different  river- 
bars,  well  supplied  with  stores,  saloons,  and  gambling- 
houses;  the  existing  fur  posts  expanded  into  regular 
trading  centres,  and  terminal  transport  points  were 
established  in  connection  with  trails  and  roads  along 
the  Fraser  and  eastward.  Hope  and  Langley  con- 
tested awhile  for  the  dignity  of  capital,  until  the  prize 
was  finally  awarded  to  New  Westminster.  Lots  sold 
freely,  for  miners  and  speculators  had  brought  with 
them  an  abundance  of  funds  for  investments,  as  well 
as  for  expenses,  so  that  the  province  was  greatly 
benefited  by  their  presence. 

Meanwhile  the  inflowing  herds  of  gold-seekers  had 
encountered  unexpected  obstacles.  After  crossing 
the  ocean  in  unseaworthy  vessels,  or  skirting  the  coast 
in  frail  skiffs,  most  of  them  underwent  further  perils 
and  delay  in  crossing  the  channel  and  ascending  the 
Fraser  to  the  head  of  navigation,  only  to  find  the 
worst  part  of  the  journey  yet  before  them,  in  scaling 
the  cliffs  and  penetrating  the  almost  inaccessible 
regions  that  still  separated  them  from  the  mines. 
Numbers  perished  during  the  trip ;  some  being  lost 
or  starved  to  death,  and  others  falling  victims  to  the 
wrath  of  the  savages.  Under  fur- trading  regime  the 
latter  had  been  regarded  as  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
and  in  a  measure  of  its  resources  ;  but  less  scrupulous 
or  politic  than  the  trappers,  miners  followed  the  Cali- 
fornia custom  of  ignoring  the  lordly  ^.boriginal,  and 
sometimes  of  killing  him.     The  result  was  a  spirit  of 
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hostility  and  retaliation  which  not  only  caused  loss  of 
life  ana  money  but  much  vexatious  delay.  The  lack 
of  trails  along  the  Fraser  at  this  period  also  impeded 
the  transmission  of  supplies,  so  that  all  but  a  few  of 
the  more  adventurous  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
until  a  roau  was  built,  which  the  government  under- 
took to  complete  during  the  autumn  of  1858.  In 
addition  to  this  came  disappointment  in  the  mines. 

The  river-bars  had  been  declared  beforehand  to  be 
inaccessible  until  the  water  subsided  after  midsummer, 
but  California  experiences  led  the  miners  to  assume 
that  small  tributaries  and  ravines  might  be  worked  in 
the  mean  time.  The  deposits  here  differed  widely, 
however,  from  those  in  the  south.  There  were  no 
ravine  diggings  like  those  of  the  Sierra  slope,  and  the 
higher  bars  or  the  Fraser  failed  to  yield  the  expected 
returns.  That  which  was  found  was  almost  entirely 
fine  gold,  distributed  in  thin  streaks  of  sand  and  gravel, 
and  through  the  terraces  and  valleys,  with  richer 
deposits  only  in  rare  patches,  frequently  covered  by 
heavy  strata  of  barren  ground.  The  result  was  a  cry 
of  disappointment  and  condemnation  as  fervent  and 
prolonged  as  had  been  the  previous  enthusiasm. 
Thirty  thousand  Californians  rushed  back  after  the 
middle  of  July  in  nearly  as  much  haste  as  they  had 
come,  branding  the  British  Columbia  mines  as  the 
Fraser  humbug,  and  staying  the  intended  travel 
thither.  The  foundering  of  the  steamer  Brother  Jon- 
athan in  July  gave  an  additional  shock,  and  for  a  time 
all  immigration  ceased. 

Some  resolved,  however,  to  wait  and  test  the  bars, 
and  as  the  river  fell  a  reaction  set  in  ;  but  the  yield 
did  not  reach  their  expectations,  and  in  November  the 
winter  exodus  set  in.  The  total  production  for  1858 
was  estimated  at  less  than  $1,000,000,  and  in  1859, 
with  a  larger  area,  at  $1,500,000,  divided  among  3,000 
miners  in  1858,  and  about  4,000  in  the  two  following 
years,  while  their  expenses  far  exceeded  their  gains, 
leaving  a  feeling  of  depression  in  almost  every  direction. 
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The  greatest  number  occupied  themselves  in  1858  be- 
tvjreen  Hope  and  Yale,  beginning  some  distance  above 
Langley,  but  the  best  diggings  were  above  the  great 
falls,  the  bars  growing  richer  as  the  river  was  ascended. 
Sluicing  began  in  1858,  although  involving  much  pre- 
liminary labor,  before  which  most  men  shrank,  and 
this  became  the  chief  method  in  late  years  for  glean- 
ing the  bars  and  benches.  The  latter,  indeed,  could 
not  be  profitably  worked  in  any  other  way.  The 
terrace  deposits  covered  thousands  of  square  miles 
along  the  river,  and  even  far  back  over  the  plains,  and 
were  practically  inexhaustible,  though  not  rich  enough 
to  tempt  many  of  the  early  miners.  They  were  in 
three  successive  tiers,  representing  their  several  stages 
of  elevation. 

Nearly  all  the  metal  extracted  during  the  first  year 
in  the  Fraser  basin  was  fine,  floury  gold,  not  a  scale 
having  ever  been  discovered  below  Yale,  while  at 
Lytton  most  of  it  was  found  in  scales.  Coarse  gold 
was  more  frequent  in  the  terraces  than  in  the  river- 
bed, but  it  practically  belonged  to  the  more  northern 
districts,  in  ancient  channels  of  streams,  often  dis- 
turbed by  erosions. 

Notwithstanding  the  disappointments  of  the  first 
comers  enough  was  accomplished  during  the  Fraser 
developments  to  cause  the  withdrawal  of  the  fur  com- 
pany's charter  and  exclusive  privileges,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  government,  with  the  necessary  officials  to 
enforce  order  and  the  observance  of  laws ;  to  open 
roads,  and  foster  and  direct  the  development  of  re- 
sources. The  mi  lers  had,  after  self-reliant  California 
fashion,  enacted  laws  to  regulate  mining  claims,  and 
rules  for  camps  and  intercourse  with  white  men  and 
Indians.  The  authorities  appointed  gold  commission- 
ers as  tax  collectors,  and  to  act  in  most  cases  as  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  and  arbitrators.  In  larger  districts 
mining  boards  were  chosen  by  the  miners  to  make 
and  execute  mining  regulations.     When  not  other- 
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wise  specified,  claims  were  to  be  25  feet  in  width  across 
the  bars  from  high  water  mark ;  for  dry  diggings  25  to 
30  feet  in  rectangular  shape,  and  for  quartz  100  feet 
along  the  lode.  Licenses  to  mine  were  placed  at  five 
pounds  a  year ;  auriferous  land  of  inferior  quality 
might  be  leased  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  theory  of  a  coarse  gold  source  for  bar  deposits 
opened  in  1858-9  was  drawing  attention  northward, 
and  the  progress  of  road-building  permitted  the  miners 
gradually  to  follow  their  bent,  backed  by  the  neces- 
sary supply  trains.  In  1859  prospectors  had  reached 
the  Quesnel  fork  of  the  Fraser,  but  not  until  a  year 
later  did  evidence  arrive  in  the  shape  of  an  increasing 
flow  of  gold  dust  sufficient  to  prove  the  disclosure  of 
new  and  rich  placers.  This  tributary  skirted  the  so- 
called  Cariboo  region,  which  lay  encircled  by  the 
headwaters  of  the  leading  affluents  of  the  Fraser, 
within  its  great  curve.  The  geologic  features  of  Cal- 
ifornia here  reappeared  in  the  mountains  of  gold  bear- 
ing slate.  But  they  had  their  special  traits  also.  In 
Cariboo  the  science  of  deep  placer  mining  was  to  be 
practically  "tudied  and  unravelled  by  means  of  shafts 
and  drifts,  pumps  and  hoisting  machinery.  The  aim 
was  to  drift  beneath  the  deep  clay  strata  in  search  of 
the  concentrated  gold  leads  of  the  ancient  rivers, 
often  confused  and  obliterated  by  later  glacial  action. 

The  Cariboo  excitement  was  not  fully  started  until 
the  finding,  in  January  1861,  of  the  extraordinarily 
rich  prospects  on  Antler  creek.  Much  of  the  ground 
yielded  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  square  foot ;  nuggets 
could  be  picked  up  by  hand,  and  some  rockers  turned 
out  fifty  ounces  in  a  few  hours.  William  and  Keith- 
ley  creeks  revealed  treasures  equally  remarkable.  The 
news  spread,  and  in  course  of  the  spring  and  summer 
some  fifteen  hundred  miners  had  crossed  the  divides 
to  the  Bear  and  Cottonwood  headwaters.  More 
would  have  ventured  but  for  the  distance,  with  the 
attendant  hardships,  danger  from  Indians,  and  risk  of 
starvation,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  conveying  sup- 
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plies,  and  also  for  the  doubts  concerning  the  extent  of 
the  field.  The  exodus  from  California  and  Oregon 
was  sufficient  to  constitute  a  mild  rush,  and  to  infuse 
a  vigorous  tonic  into  the  ti  ade  revival.  The  sustained 
production  of  Caribo'^,  which  shipped  $2,000,000 
before  the  end  of  the  season  of  1861,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  other  districts,  maintained  the  stream  of 
immigration,  while  road-building  facilitated  access  and 
reduced  the  cost  of  living.  Even  then  it  required 
determination  of  heroic  mould  to  penetrate  into  this 
hyperborean  labyrinth  of  mountains,  rarely  visited 
even  by  Indians.  Nevertheless,  with  reckless  aban- 
don, the  prospector  pressed  onward,  trusting  to  acci- 
dent for  his  safety  and  guidance  to  the  subfluvial 
caverns  lit  up  by  the  shining  metal. 

Quesnel  was  the  fir^it  point,  aside  from  Fraser 
river,  to  develop  into  a  permanent  camp,  and  it  was 
long  maintained  as  a  depot  for  Cariboo.  Explorers 
reached,  in  1859,  the  richest  placers  so  far  discovered 
in  this  basin,  on  Horsefly  creek,  and  this  gave  the 
incentive  to  wider  search.  Cedar  creek  proved  an 
enduring  locality.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  Bald 
mountains  revealed  for  short  distances  the  ancient 
channels  which  were  now  to  become  the  attraction. 
The  famous  Keithley  creek,  named  after  a  well-known 
miner,  was  opened  in  1860.  Several  men  obtained 
here  a  pound  of  gold  daily,  and  in  places  the  bedrock 
was  paved  with  small  nuggets.  Even  hillside  diggings 
yielded  a  hundred  dollars  a  day  to  the  man.  Antler 
oreek  gave,  however,  the  true  ring  to  the  Cariboo 
excitement.  Its  daily  average  yield  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1861  was  ten  thousaud  dollars.  The  camp  of 
Antler  grew  by  August  to  a  considerable  town,  but 
six  years  later  it  was  deserted.  Owing  to  displace- 
ments by  erosions,  the  placers  were  broken  in  foima- 
tion,  and  while  some  diggers  were  making  thousands, 
others  adjoining  them  could  not  earn  sufficient  for 
expenses.      Grouse,   at    first    deemed    unimportant, 
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developed  into  one  of  the  leading  districts  under  suc- 
cessive rediscoveries  of  its  veins,  rich  strikes  and  fail- 
ures alternating  for  several  years. 

William  creek,  named  after  William  Dietz,  who 
prospected  here,  disputed  preeminence  with  Antler 
and  Keithley  creeks.  It  is  claimed  that  more  gold 
was  extracted  here  from  an  area  of  three  miles  than 
from  any  corresponding  surface  in  the  world.  Some 
claims  yielded  several  thousand  dollars  daily,  and  a 
few  realized  fortunes.  Its  deep  ground  was  the  main- 
stay of  the  region  between  1863-7.  The  shafts  were 
usually  sixty  feet  in  depth.  In  the  seventies  the 
Lane  and  Kurtz  company  leased  four  miles  of  the 
now  almost  abandoned  ground,  and  entered  upon  a 
scale  of  operations  hitherto  unknown  in  the  colony, 
proposing  with  shafts  and  tunnels  and  heavy  pumps 
to  drain  the  entire  length,  but  without  success.  Rich- 
field and  Barkerville  were  the  two  towns  of  the  valley. 
In  1875  Lightning  creek  was  the  leading  district, 
thirteen  of  its  claims  yielding  over  $2,000,000. 

The  obst-acles  to  mining  in  Cariboo  were  its  rugged 
surface  and  comparative  inaccessibility,  which  retarded 
the  introduction  of  supplies  and  machinery,  the  eccen- 
tric distribution  of  gold,  and  the  cost  of  working  the 
deep  ground,  often  resulting  in  discouraging  failures, 
and  the  shortness  of  season  which  limited  exploitation. 
Nevertheless,  where  drainage  was  possible,  under- 
ground working  could  be  carried  on  during  the  winter, 
and  eventually  about  half  the  population  wintered 
here,  although  practically  shut  off  from  the  world. 
Garabhng,  drinking,  and  reading  helped  to  beguile 
the  dreary  hours,  and  in  the  summer  strolling  players 
and  preachers  gave  variety  to  the  scene.  During 
seven  years  Cariboo  yielded  $25,000,000.  For  twenty 
years  the  returns  from  half  a  dozen  principal  creeks 
give  a  total  of  between  $30,000,000  and  $40,000,000, 
from  a  region  of  rotten  shale  less  than  fifty  miles 
square,  with  an  average  population  of  probably  fifteen 
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hundred.  One  third  of  the  miners  carried  away  a 
competence,  one  third  departed  with  smaller  gains, 
the  rest  returned  disappointed. 

After  a  season  of  depression  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  colony,  the  government  was  induced,  in 
1869,  to  assist  in  placing  a  prospecting  expedition  in 
the  field.  Guided  by  rumors  of  discoveries  north  of 
the  Fraser  basin  in  1861,  notably  on  Peace  river,  this 
party  found  on  the  Omineca  headwaters  of  the  Finley 
tributary  several  rich  spots,  which  it  sought  to  secure 
for  its  own  members.  Suspicion  was  roused,  however ; 
others  followed  on  their  track,  and  their  success  led 
to  a  rush  of  miners,  especially  from  Cariboo.  The 
difficulty  of  carrying  provisions  to  so  remote  a  region 
was  a  limitation  to  number,  so  that  at  the  height  of 
the  excitement  in  1871  only  nine  hundred,  though 
some  say  twelve  hundred,  found  their  way  there.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  field  was  the  large  mixture  of  silver 
in  native  washed  form,  partly  nuggets.  Deposits 
were  widespread,  but  patchy,  and  reports  of  the  yield 
in  that  year  varied  between  $100,000  and  $400,000, 
mostly  absorbed  by  traders  for  costly  supplies.  Silver 
formed  about  one  tenth  of  the  yield.  Several  creeks 
were  worked,  but  Germansen,  named  after  its  discov- 
erer, proved  superior  to  the  rest;  $70,000  were  taken 
out  in  1870,  and  this  aided  in  building  up  Omineca, 
the  only  important  village  in  that  region.  This  creek 
survived  the  other  minor  districts,  the  collapse  of 
which  reduced  the  population  by  1875  to  less  than 
fourscore,  who  from  twenty-six  claims  produced  only 
$32,000.     Soon  afterward  the  field  was  abandoned. 


A  proportion  of  the  miners  drifted  to  the  Cassiar 
mines  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Stikeen.  The  earli- 
est prospector  here  was  Choquette,  a  Canadian,  who 
in  1861  ascended  the  river  with  some  Indians  and  was 
so  well  rewarded  as  to  create  a  considerable  influx  of 
miners.  A  steamer  found  the  stream  navigable  for 
170  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  thus  rendered  the  field 
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more  accessible.  Still,  it  was  not  until  1882  that  the 
richer  section  round  Dease  lake  was  developed  by 
Thibert,  giving  rise  to  the  real  excitement  in  this 
direction  during  the  following  seasons.  By  1875 
about  1,000  men  were  employed,  chiefly  on  Dease 
creek  and  Laird  river,  producing  nearly  $1,000,000 
for  the  season.  In  1876  the  yield  fell  to  little  over 
$500,000,  so  that  the  population,  which  had  in- 
creased to  1,700,  began  to  decline.  Fresh  develop- 
ments continued,  however,  to  sustain  a  certain  number 
of  miners,  and  to  encourage  farming  and  other  pur- 
suits in  this  otherwise  unpromising  region. 

Meanwhile  the  earliest  gold  discoveries  along  the 
Columbia  had  maintained  the  promises  roused  by  the 
prospecting  expedition  of  A.  Macdonald's  men  in 
1855,  near  Colville,  and  upon  the  Pend  d'Oreille 
river.  The  several  excitements  in  the  north  diverted 
attention  from  this  region  for  a  time,  but  in  1863-4 
occurred  the  Kootenai  river  furor,  which  drew  a  crowd 
of  adventurers,  especially  from  Oregon.  The  centre 
of  attraction  was  Wild  Horse  creek,  where  ordinary 
claims  paid  from  $20  to  $30  daily  to  the  man ;  but 
Perry  creek,  Mooyie  river,  and  other  points  added 
their  quota  to  the  yield.  In  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing decade  the  region  had  been  abandoned  to  China- 
men. 

The  flow  of  miners  to  Kootenai  assisted  to  bring  a 
proportion  also  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  Big  Bend  excitement  of 
1865-6,  named  after  the  great  bend  of  the  river  in 
latitude  52°.  Steamers  were  placed  on  the  Columbia 
above  Colville,  and  upon  Shush wap  lake,  supple- 
mented by  barges  and  canoes,  and  a  lively  traflBc 
ensued,  which  reminded  one  of  the  Fraser  in  its  first 
flush.  The  richest  spots  were  upon  French  and  Mc- 
Culloch  creeks,  branches  of  Gold  creek,  centring 
round  Kirbyville,  each  of  which  yielded  $100,000  in 
1866,    This  was  not  sufficient  to  draw  more  than  a 
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few  hundred  diggers,  and  their  number  would  have 
diminished  rapidly  but  for  the  cheapness  of  supplies 
and  the  wide  extent  of  coarse  gold  indications,  which 
promised  to  lead  to  something  valuable.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  yield  was  small,  and  from  many  deposits 
the  miners  were  driven  off  by  water,  broken  leads, 
and  other  obstacles.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
crossed  the  Kocky  mountains  into  the  Saskatchewan 
and  Montana  regions,  or  into  Idaho. 

In  addition  to  the  above  centres  for  mining  rushes, 
digging  was  prosecuted  in  hundreds  of  intermediate 
districts,  extending  from  Vancouver  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte's islands  into  the  labyrinths  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. Sir  Roderick  Murchison  confirmed  the  growing 
belief,  based  on  orographic  data,  that  the  auriferous 
matrix  would  be  found  to  extend  along  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  of  the  whole  cordillera  system, 
including  the  plateau  between  the  Cascade  and  Rocky 
ranges.  The  placer  diggings  were  undeniably  the 
alluvial  deposits  brought  down  from  these  ridges  by 
the  streams ;  but  outside  of  the  deep  and  ancient 
channels  zones  were  disclosed  only  in  a  few  localities 
rich  enough  to  pay. 

The  result  of  the  first  excitement  in  the  fifties,  with 
an  average  yield  of  less  than  $2,000,000  a  year,  had 
sufficed  to  lift  the  province  from  a  game-preserve  to  a 
colony,  to  establish  a  government,  open  roads  and 
means  of  communications  in  different  directions,  the 
avenues  to  future  unfold  ments,  and  to  suggest  over- 
land communication  and  confederation  with  Canada. 
Successive  depressionstended  to  check  the  large  immi- 
gration that  might  have  been  assured  by  an  earlier 
development  of  the  country's  resources,  as  did  the  sub- 
sequent disclosures  in  Nevada,  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Montana,  and  Idaho,  more  accessible  to  the  centres 
of  Pacific  coast  population  in  California,  and  with 
more  attractive  climate  and  facilities  for  intercourse. 
No  such  human  current  could  be  induced  to  cross  the 
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Cascades  in  the  north  as  reenforccd  the  mining  camps 
of  other  territories.  Later,  valuable  ore  deposits  were 
revealed  in  British  Columbia ;  but  quartz  bonanzas 
must  be  exceedingly  rich  to  tempt  men  to  costly 
investments  in  preriminary  exploitation  and  machinery 
in  so  remote  a  region.  The  extensive  beach  and  ter- 
race deposits,  especially  along  the  Fraser,  in  duo  time 
invited  sluice  and  hydraulic  operations  on  a  large 
scale,  and  assisted  toward  a  revival  in  the  now  declin- 
ing industry. 

The  minister  of  mines  reports  for  the  year  1884  an 
actual  force  of  less  than  2,000  men  engaged  in  gold 
mining,  with  an  average  receipt  of  barely  $400,  rep- 
lusenting  a  total  of  $736,000,  v  liile  the  annual  average 
yield  of  preceding  years  stands  at  about  $1,900,- 
000,  the  total  output  between  1858-84  being  estimated 
at  $48,700,000.  The  largest  earnings  per  capita  were 
$1,200  in  1875;  but  for  the  entire  period  they  aver- 
aged only  $600  a  year.  The  decadence  of  mining 
appears  in  the  general  abandonment  of  the  mines  to 
Cliinaman,  and  in  1890  the  yield  had  further  de- 
creased to  less  than  $600,000,  although  the  construc- 
tion of  tiie  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  bringing  with  it 
accessibility  and  cheapness  of  supplies,  had  opened 
brighter  prospects. 

British  Columbia  possesses  mineral  deposits  of  more 
substantial  benefit  than  the  declining  gold  fields.  Iron 
exists  in  several  places,  notably  on  Texada  island, 
which  exhibits  rich  magnetic  ore  in  veins  as  umch  as 
25  feet  wide,  and  assaying  in  spots  68  per  cent  of 
metal.  Other  minerals  are  also  abundant,  and  only 
await  development.  Exploitation  has  so  far  been 
confined  to  quarries  and  coal-beds.  The  sandstone  for 
the  mint  at  San  Francisco  was  obtained  from  Nanaimo, 
which  has  supplied  the  material  for  many  other  build- 
ings. 

The  existence  of  coal  was  first  made  known  in 
1835,  at  Beaver  harbor,  so  called  after  the  pioneer 
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steamer,  which  soon  afterward  began  to  utilize  the 
deposit.  The  hopes  roused  by  the  California  gold 
excitement  induced  the  fur  company  to  begin  mining. 
To  this  end  they  established  Fort  Rupert,  which 
should  be  made  self-supporting  as  a  fur  post,  while 
intended  chiefly  as  a  protection  for  the  new  industry. 
A  party  of  Scotch  miners  was  introduced  in  1849, 
under  the  guidance  of  Muir ;  but  after  sinking  shafts 
for  some  distance,  the  seams  were  declared  too  small 
and  slaty  to  prove  remunerative.  Exploitation  con- 
tinued, nevertheless,  for  a  time,  partly  with  the  aid 
of  Indians  ;  for  want  of  proper  tools  and  a  too  strict  su- 
pervision led  to  desertion  among  the  Scotch  workmen, 
before  the  aspect  of  afFairs  was  fully  realized,  how- 
ever, two  dozen  practical  miners  arrived  in  1851,  from 
England,  with  superior  machinery,  and  this  reSnforce- 
meut  was  most  opportune. 

News  of  better  deposits  at  Nanaimo  had  been 
brouglit  by  an  Indian  chief  from  that  locality.  Their 
value  was  ascertained  in  1850,  and  when  the  new 
machinery  arrived  work  began  in  earnest.  Before 
the  expiratior  of  1853  some  2,000  tons  were  forwarded 
to  San  Francisco,  and  realized  eleven  dollars  per  ton, 
the  ship  William  carrying  the  first  cargo.  Fort 
Nanaimo  was  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  rising  set- 
tlement. 

Discoveries  on  Puget  sound  and  in  California 
interfered  somewhat  with  the  demand.  Neverthe- 
less, these  mines  retained  the  first  rank,  and  were 
worked  by  the  fur  company  under  the  designation 
Nanaimo  Coal  company  until  1861,  when  they  were 
sold  to  an  English  syndicate,  associated  as  the  Van- 
couver Mining  and  Land  company.  The  land  em- 
braced six  thousand  acres.  New  machinery  and 
improved  methods  were  introduced,  with  wharves  and 
barges  for  storage  and  transport.  Two  veins  were 
worked,  one  being  pronounced  little  inferior  to  the 
best  Welsh  seams.  Their  success  stirred  up  competi- 
tion.    Three  miles  to  the  southwest  from  Departure 
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bay,  the  Dunsmuir  vein  was  opened  in  1866,  by  Duns- 
muir  Diggle  and  company,  under  the  title  of  the  Wel- 
lington company,  which  introduced  steam  railways  for 
transportation.  A  third  company  developed  the 
Harewood  vein  in  1874,  three  miles  back  of  Nanaimo, 
where  it  controlled  nine  thousand  acres  of  land.  An 
elevated  wire  tramway  connected  with  the  shipping 
point  on  Cameron  island.  The  area  of  the  Nanaimo 
coal  field,  including  several  unworked  seams,  was  placed 
by  Richardson  at  ninety  square  miles,  from  the  Duns- 
muir to  Gabriola  island.  The  Harewood  succumbed 
in  1877,  partly  under  the  efforts  of  the  Baynes  Sound 
Colliery  company,  which  had  begun  operations  ten 
miles  southeast  of  Comox,  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  reduced  the  prices  below  nine  dollars  per  ton. 
The  quality  of  their  coal  was  the  finest  on  the  island, 
and  a  great  future  was  predicted  for  Quadra,  the 
shipping  point,  connected  with  the  mine  by  a  tram- 
way three  miles  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  total  output  of  coal  had  by  1875  reached  110,- 
000  tons;  nine  years  later  it  stood  at  394,000,  about 
three  fourths  of  which  went  to  San  Francisco,  form- 
ing thirty  per  cent  of  the  entire  imports.  The 
greater  proportion  was  still  supplied  by  the  Nanaimo 
company,  which  had  absorbed  the  Harewood,  together 
with  3,000  additional  acres  of  coal  lands,  and  em- 
ployed about  600  men.  They  constituted  the  sup- 
port of  the  town  of  Nanaimo,  which  prospered  under 
the  wise  and  philanthropic  policy  of  the  colliery  own- 
ers. The  government  also  issued  regulations  for 
checking  abuse,  especially  affecting  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  for  the  settlement  of  wages  on  a  fair  basis. 
They  required  responsible  anc  able  managers,  and 
appointed  inspectors  to  examine  the  safety  appliances 
at  the  mines. 

The  lignites  of  the  Pacific  coas\,  re  found  in  forma- 
tions, as  a  rule,  different  from  th  se  in  which  they 
occur  at  the  east,  usually  in  secon  ary  and  tertiary 
rocks.    The  latter  embrace  depositu  south  of  British 
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Columbia,  while  those  within  this  province  belong 
chiefly  to  the  cretaceous  strata,  with  bituminous  coaJ 
on  Vancouver  island,  and  to  the  creataceous-jurassic 
holding  the  anthracite,  as  on  Queen  Cl^arlotte  island, 
the  quality  improving  in  northern  latitudes.  Indica- 
tions existed  in  diflerent  parts  of  Vancouver  island, 
from  near  Victoria  to  Fort  Rupert,  and  the  Comox 
basin  alone  extended  for  a  length  of  over  sixty  miles ; 
the  Union,  among  other  companies,  owning  valuablo 
seams.  At  Quatsino  ha  "bor  some  work  has  been 
done  and  will  doubtless  be  resumed.  The  efforts  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  company,  at  Cowgitz,  have  been 
checked  by  adverse  circumstances  and  irregular  veins. 
At  Burrard  inlet.  Coal  harbor  promises  to  open  good 
mines,  and  on  the  Skeena  and  other  rivers  and  in  the 
far  interior  are  numerous  deposits  awaiting  the 
advance  of  settlement  to  add  their  quota  to  the  vol- 
ume of  production. 

In  Alaska,  mining  promises  to  become  next  to  her 
furs  and  fisheries  the  leading  source  of  wealth.  Coal 
exists  in  many  places,  although  the  seams,  as  a  rule, 
are  deficient  in  thickness  and  of  inferior  quality.  In 
1857  a  deposit  was  opened  at  Coal  harbor,  and  worked 
in  later  years  to  supply  the  steamers  for  the  fur  com- 
pany, but  was  afterward  abandoned,  being  found 
unsuited  to  the  purpose.  Other  less  sustained 
attempts  have  been  made  elsewhere,  and  the  veins  at 
Cook's  inlet  are  said  to  be  the  best.  The  future  may 
yet  unfold  herein  an  influential  factor  of  progress. 
On  Copper  river  and  near  Katmai  bay  are  large 
deposits  of  petroleum,  which  has  been  used  in  a  crude 
state  fi>r  lubrication. 

Iron  has  been  found  in  many  sections,  and  lead  in 
small  quantities  on  Whale  bay,  south  of  Sitka,  and 
on  Kadiak  island  cinnabar  is  reported,  likewise  mar- 
ble, gypsum,  and  bismuth,  while  sulphur  and  copper 
abound.  Extensive  deposits  of  the  latter  metal  have 
given  its  name  to  Copper  river.     The  excellent  char- 
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acter  of  some  lodes  has  led  to  investments  by  San 
Franciscans.  At  Kasaan  bay  a  valuable  bronze 
copper  vein  is  worked  by  an  English  company.  Silver 
reveals  itself  so  far  only  in  scanty  admixture,  although 
to  more  than  one  locality  its  designation  has  been 
applied  by  prospectors. 

Gold-mining  has  alone  been  remunerative.  The 
slate  formation  is  observed  everywhere  and  ledges 
have  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  although 
few  have  been  sufficiently  tested  to  indicate  their  true 
value.  Most  river-sands  give  indication  of  the  metal ; 
and  along  the  Stikeen  and  even  the  Yukon  diggers 
have  left  their  tracks.  The  banks  of  the  latter  stream 
have  yielded  good  returns  to  many  recent  expeditions ; 
but  it  is  too  remote,  with  too  brief  working  periods 
to  render  other  than  the  richest  deposits  renmnera- 
tive.  Throughout  the  territory  prospecting  is  ob- 
structed by  the  moss  covering  of  the  surface,  by  the 
greater  expense  attending  movements  in  so  rough  and 
isolated  a  region,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  hostility 
of  Indians. 

The  centre  for  operations  is  at  present  in  the  Juneau 
distiict  where  a  number  of  quartz  and  placer  mines 
have  assisted  since  1879  to  build  up  a  considerable 
sottlenieiit.  The  first  alluvial  deposits  on  the  way  from 
Wrangell  were  Shuck  and  Sum-duni,  where  diggers 
made  from  $5  to  $10  a  day;  beyond  are  tliose  of 
Silver  Bow,  and  between  them  lies  Juneau  proper, 
depending  mainly  on  the  Silver  Bay  basin,  wl  ich  in 
1884  yielded  $200,000,  and  in  the  "following  year  a 
much  larger  sum.  In  the  extreme  south  are  diggings 
on  Innacli  river. 

Near  the  same  central  district,  on  Douglas  island, 
are  the  chief  quartz  lodes,  the  exploitation  on  which 
has  been  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  promising  town. 
The  lejiding  work  is  the  Treadwell  mill,  belonging  to 
a  San  Francisco  company,  with  1*J0  stamps,  producing 
in  18IJ0  $l,000,0u0  of  gold,  and  returning  a  good 
profit,  fr  ni  ore  yielding  less  than  .*7  a  ton,  but  of 
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vast  extent  and  cheaply  mined  and  milled.  Its  suc- 
cess is  encouraging  other  mine-owners  to  develop 
adjoining  properties.  At  Silver  bay  the  failure  ot*  a 
Portland  company,  although  attributable  to  bad  man- 
agement, checked  enterprise  for  a  while,  but  a  Wis- 
consin association  created  a  revival,  and  a  number  of 
ledges  are  again  receiving  attention.  The  formation 
is  slate,  with  much  free  gold,  partly  in  black  sul- 
phurets.  Quartz  ledges  have  also  been  discovered 
near  Wrangell  and  on  Prince  of  Wales,  Admiralty, 
and  Chichikof  islands.  The  director  of  the  mint  esti- 
mated the  total  gold  production  of  Alaska  in  1882  at 
only  $150,000,  and  in  1883  at  $300,000;  in  1890  it 
was  $2,000,000,  with  other  exports  amounting  to 
nearly  $8,000,000,  a  fair  return  on  an  investment  of 
$7,200,000  in  a  region  that  was  supposed  to  be  with- 
out resources.  The  route  to  the  Cassiar  mines  in 
British  Columbia  lies  through  Wrangell,  and  a  pro- 
portion of  their  yield  falls  into  the  hands  of  Alaskan 
traders.  Near  Wrangell  is  a  vein  of  garnets,  and 
agates,  amethysts,  zeolites,  carnelians,  and  fossil  ivory 
are  encountered.  With  increased  population  and 
means  for  procuring  supplies  and  machinery,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  region  must 
receive  an  impulse  that  will  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical of  the  abundance  of  her  resources. 
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Nevada  owes  her  rise  and  prosperity  chiefly  to  the 
disclosure  of  silver  and  gold  bearing  veins,  centring 
especially  in  the  Comstock  lode.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  annals  of  the  world  do  we  find  a  large  community 
springing  up  in  the  desert,  through  the  discovery  of 
a  mountain  of  metal,  and  so  dependent  on  the  vaga- 
ries attending  its  development,  though  finally  attain- 
ing to  the  condition  of  a  prosperous  commonwealth. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  descant  on  the  evils  and  small 
material  benefits  flowing  from  mining ;  but  no  one  can 
deny  its  value  in  attracting  population  to  perhaps 
otherwise  unattractive  regions,  and  transforming  a 
wilderness  into  flourishing  states,  with  all  the  ameni- 
ties of  an  a<lvanced  culture,  higher  in  many  respects 
than  could  be  expected  from  a  farming  comnmnit}'  of 
equal  numbers.  Add  to  this  the  stinmlus  imparted 
to  trade  and  industries,  throughout  the  world,  by  the 
demands  and  contributions  of  the  mines,  and  the 
greater  energy  and  enterprise  infused  among  all 
engaged  in  their  exploitation. 

Without  mines  Nevada  would  still  have  but  a  scanty 
population  distril)uted  among  a  few  of  the  more  ])rom- 
ising  valleys,  and  dependent  maiidy  on  the  i)asturing 
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of  btock  and  on  a  slight  and  transient  traffic.  As  it 
is  we  behold  her  seamed  with  highways  and  railroads, 
connecting  towns,  hamlets,  and  farms  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  existence  of  fifteen  counties,  nearly  all 
sustained  by  the  product  of  mines,  as  distributed  in 
miners'  wages,  mill  work  and  attendant  labor.  Thus 
do  they  serve  as  nucleii  for  ever-spreading  settlements 
with  more  varied  resources. 

I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the  orography  of 
Nevada,  and  need  here  describe  merely  the  range  en- 
closing her  great  mineral  vein.  It  is  of  irregular  out- 
line and  height,  extending  with  several  breaks  from 
the  boundary  of  Oregon,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  from  w^hich  it  is  separated  by  a  depression, 
consisting  of  several  basins  and  valleys.  Two  granite 
ridges  connect  it  with  the  Sierra,  along  the  north  and 
south  lines  of  Washoe  valley.  Beyond  Carson  river 
it  merges  in  the  Pine  Nut  range.  The  culminating 
point  of  elevation  is  Sun  peak,  also  called  Mount 
Pleasant,  latterly  renamed  Davidson,  in  fitting  tribute 
to  Professor  George  Davidson  of  the  coast  survey. 

From  the  south  side  of  this  peak  runs  a  ravine  to 
Carson  river,  called  Gold  canon,  from  the  digging 
carried  on  there  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  val- 
ley. Four  miles  from  its  mouth  it  breaks  into  three 
branches,  the  central  one,  American  Flat  ravine, 
heading  in  a  mound,  named  Gold  hill,  somewhat  over 
a  mile  from  Mount  Davidson. 

Indications  of  placers  and  quartz  were  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Nevada  as  early  as  1849,  when,  for 
instance,  Hardin  discovered  silver  in  the  Black  Rock 
ranjj^o,  in  the  Humboldt  country,  the  rediscovery  and 
\V()rking  of  which  wore  delayed  by  Indian  hostilities 
until  tlio  middle  of  the  sixties.  Gold  canon  was  the 
only  mining  ojround  in  actual  exploitation  during  the 
first  part  of  the  fifties.  Abner  Blackburn,  associated 
with  tlie  first  trader,  Beatic,  prospected  and  discovered 
gold  in  the  lateral  ravines  of  Carson  valley,  in  July 
184U,  but  in  quautitios  so  small  as  not  to  encourage 
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mining.  In  the  following  year,  however,  a  few  emi- 
grants stopped  a  while  to  dig.  The  gold  was  poor, 
valued  at  only  fourteen  dollars  an  ounce,  yet  fair 
wages  were  made,  and  settlements  increased  in  conse- 
quence, although  the  miners  never  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred in  number  at  any  time  prior  to  1859.  In  1855 
a  mining  ditch  was  projected,  and  constructed  soon 
afterward  with  the  aid  of  Chinese.  The  presence  of 
Asiatics  gave  for  a  time  the  name  Chinatown  to  the 
small  settlement  of  Dayton.  Four  miles  above,  in 
the  canon,  lay  Johntown,  composed  like  the  other 
chiefly  of  tents,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  timber  and 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  miners. 

The  first  to  discover  the  hidden  wealth  of  the 
Comstock  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  brothers  E. 
Allen  and  Hosea  B.  Grosch  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
sons  of  a  universalist  preacher,  who  came  to  California 
in  1849.  Hearing  of  Gold  canon,  they  crossed  over 
to  it  in  1853,  after  a  preliminary  visit  two  years  ear- 
lier. While  prospecting  they  found,  at  the  forks  of 
the  canon,  what  was  termed  carbonate  of  silver,  re- 
sembling sheet  lead  broken  very  fine,  and  obtained 
from  a  large  quartz  vein.  In  their  letters  on  the 
subject  they  allude  to  an  abundance  of  black  rock 
believed  to  contain  silver.  An  experienced  Mexican 
miner — Old  Frank,  he  was  called— confirmed  their 
suppositions,  and  after  him  they  named  a  mine  on  this, 
"our  monster  vein."  The  famous  Ophir  mine  is  be- 
lieved to  liav  i  been  a  part  of  their  claim. 

Tlic  development  of  silver  mines  required  capital, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  it  they  induced  their  friends  in 
the  east  to  form  a  company,  but  money  was  slow  in 
coming  forward,  and  mcanwhilo,  in  1857,  both  broth- 
ers died  from  tlie  effect  of  accidents.  Their  books 
and  plans  disappeared,  presunuil)ly  tlinmgli  the  nia- 
cli illations  of  Henry  T.  S.  Comstock,  a  man  from 
Cleveland,  Oiiio,  born  in  Canada  1820,  and  rear(>d  as 
a  trapper,  who  had  resided  in  this  rcgiou  since  1856, 
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and  was  married  to  a  Mormon.  He  had  been  engaged 
by  A.  Grosch  to  guard  the  claim,  in  which  he  was  to 
receive  a  share,  and  is  also  believed  to  have  covered 
up  the  furnaces  erected  by  the  brothers,  and  to  have 
removed  other  traces  of  their  operations.  This  done, 
he  remained  quietly  watching  an  opportunity  to  profit 
by  his  trickery. 

During  1857  placers  were  discovered  in  Six-mile 
canon,  a  mile  below  the  present  site  of  Virginia  City, 
with  gold  imbedded  in  tough,  blue  clay,  hard  to  dis- 
solve, yet  paying  fair  wages.  Later  comers  had  to 
select  their  claims  higher  up  the  ravine,  near  the 
head  of  Gold  cafion,  and  among  them  was  a  Virginian 
of  intemperate  habits  and  of  doubtful  antecedents, 
James  Fennimore  by  name,  though  known  as  Old 
Virginia.  He  and  Comstock,  with  others,  staked  off 
a  claim  on  the  mound,  Gold  hill,  which  included  a 
s[)ring  of  water.  Here  rose  several  log  cabins,  which 
became  the  centre  for  the  district.  Near  by,  while 
excavating  for  a  reservoir,  McLaughlin  and  O'Riley 
struck  the  veritable  lead  to  the  great  lode,  exhibiting 
itself  at  first  partly  in  a  black,  decomposed  quartz. 
Comstock  recognized  the  value  of  the  find,  bought  up 
the  Gold  hill  spring,  and,  provided  with  this  indis- 
pensable resource,  he,  with  E.  Penrod  and  J.  D. 
Winters,  procured  for  himself  a  share  in  their  claim. 
A  week  later,  on  June  11,  1859,  they  penetrated  the 
decomposed  ore,  and  reached  the  solid  quartz  ledge, 
four  feet  wide,  upon  which  the  partners  staked  off  die 
Ophir  mine.  Aspecial  portion,  set  aside  for  Comstock 
and  Penrod,  formed  the  afterward  famous  Mexican. 

Others  took  the  hint,  and  made  locations  o,round 
them,  and  the  reports  on  specimens  sent  to  California 
created  there  such  excitement  as  to  brincr  hordes  of 
fortune-hunters  to  Washoe,  as  tlie  mining  district  was 
at  first  wrotigly  called.  The  leading  position  of  Com- 
stock in  these  transactions,  and  his  boastful  volubility 
based  on  inf)rmation  abstracted  from  the  Grosch 
papers,  served  to  connect  his  name  with  the  lode. 
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The  general  aim  was  to  dig  for  gold  in  the  decom- 
posed ore,  althougli  quartz  locations  were  made  for 
greater  security.  It  was  not  until  all  the  ground  had 
been  taken  up  that  the  preponderance  of  silver  was 
announced.  The  lode  was  not  one  regular  vein  of 
hard  quartz,  but  was  swollen  with  ore  bodies  of  great 
richness,  at  irregular  intervals,  strung  with  smaller 
branches,  and  mixed  with  masses  of  percolating  clay 
and  crumbling  feldspar.  In  the  northern  part  it  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  chimney,  dipping  to  the  south ;  in  the 
south  it  forms  continuous  narrow  sheets.  The  western 
branches  of  the  vein  are  poor,  the  deposits  presenting 
themselves  in  the  eastern  and  middle  portions,  being 
the  richest  and  largest  where  outcrops  were  the  most 
prominent.  The  lode  lies  in  a  mountain  of  volcanic 
rocks,  through  which  older  rocks  protrude,  geologists 
recognizing  the  vein  as  a  fissure  caused  by  rending, 
and  subsequently  filled  with  quartz  and  ore.  Unlike 
silver  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  its  only  gangue  is 
quartz,  mostly  fractured  or  decomposed. 

Before  the  close  of  1859,  4,000  people  had  gathered 
in  Carson  and  adjacent  villages,  where  in  June  pre- 
vious not  so  many  hundreds  could  have  been  found. 
A  town  sprang  up  at  the  Ophir  mine,  first  called  by 
this  name,  then  Silver  City.  Soon  afterward  Fenni- 
more,  during  a  drunken  bout,  dubbed  it  Virginia,  after 
his  own  nickname,  and  this  was  generally  adopted. 
As  the  lode  was  developed,  and  mills  began  to  turn 
out  metal,  the  number  of  residents  increased  rapidly, 
and  within  a  short  time  an  imposing  town  had  risen 
upon  the  rocky  slope  of  Mount  Davidson. 

The  Ophir  company  was  the  first  to  put  to  a  test 
the  nature  of  the  ore,  with  two  arastras  or  Mexican 
crushers  moved  by  horse-power.  The  result  induced 
James  Walsh  and  JosejJi  Woodworth,  experienced 
California  quartz  miners  who  had  been  attracted  by 
the  excitement,  to  buy  for  $1,100  Comstock's  one- 
fiixth  interest  in  the  mine,  together  with  some  other 
ckiims.     His    partners   also   sold    their    shares    for 
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smaller  sums,  save  O'Riley,  who  obtained  $40,000  by 
keeping  back  awhile.  He  soon  lost  his  fortune  in 
stock-gambling,  and  died  in  an  insane  asylum  at 
Woodbridge,  California,  in  1874.  Comstock  left  in 
1862  for  Oregon,  where  he  constructed  a  road  from 
Auburn  to  Baker  City,  and  then  drifted  into  Idaho 
and  Montana.  His  mind  had  lost  its  balance,  and  on 
returning  from  the  Bighorn  expedition  in  1872,  he 
committed  suicide  with  a  pistol.  The  other  four  part- 
ners sank  into  poverty. 

Penrod  declares  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  under 
the  threat  of  the  new  associates  to  "freeze"  him  out 
by  heavy  assessments  for  machinery.  This  has  been 
a  common  practice  in  gaining  possession  of  rich  mines, 
and  is  but  a  form  of  stealing.  It  was  even  worse 
than  the  later  manipulations  of  the  "bears"  on  the 
stock-boards,  with  a  view  to  frighten  timid  holders 
into  selling  valuable  stock,  and  so  obtain  their  property 
almost  for  nothing.  When  the  ore-body  gave  signs  of 
exhaustion,  as  the  managers  could  secretly  ascertain 
by  means  of  diamond  drills  and  other  appliances,  they 
would  raise  the  price  of  shares  to  a  fictitious  value, 
thus  transforming  on  paper  at  least  a  **  borrasca,"  or 
unproductive  mine,  into  a  **  bonanza." 

The  example  set  by  the  Ophir  was  followed  by 
others,  and  within  a  few  months  fifteen  arastras  were 
at  work,  besides  half  a  score  at  Gold  hill.  Two  more 
were  erected  at  Dayton,  which  were  moved  by  river 
power ;  and  here,  also,  an  improvement  was  intro- 
duced in  the  form  of  a  four-stamp  battery.  In  the 
following  year,  1860,  two  steam  quartz-mills  were 
erected.  Thus  was  saved  the  cost  of  sending  the  ore 
to  California  for  reduction,  as  had  thus  far  been  done 
for  the  most  part.  The  first  process  of  dry-crushing 
was  found  to  be  slow  and  expensive;  but  in  October 
the  Pioneer  mills  introduced  the  wet  process,  by 
which  tenfold  more  work  was  done,  and  a  larger 
amount  of  gold  was  saved.  The  expense  of  crushing 
and  working  fell  to  $6  per  ton,  and  millir  f,  in  time,, 
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from  $100  to  $50  per  ton.  The  retorted  bullion  was 
worth  only  from  $10  to  $14  per  ounce ;  yet  even  at 
this  rate  the  lode  yielded  $2,000  per  ton  in  gold. 

The  real  work  was  done  in  the  Ophir,  Mexican, 
and  California.  The  middle  mine  was  worked  in 
Mexican  fashion,  that  is,  carried  up  the  inclined 
shaft  in  baskets,  suspended  from  the  forehead  over 
the  back  of  the  laborer.  Drifts  were  cut  along  the 
vein,  supported  by  pillars  of  ore,  the  California  com- 
pany opening  the  first  tunnel  to  the  ore  deposit.  The 
Ophir  applied  steam  hoisting  and  pumping  machinery 
in  1860.  At  a  depth  of  180  feet  the  ore-body  was 
found  to  be  of  the  unexampled  breadth  of  45  feet. 
This  width  rendered  of  little  value  the  post  and  cap 
support  used  in  California,  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
roof  of  the  mines  would  collapse.  In  this  dilemma 
tlie  owners  appealed  to  Philip  Deidesheimer,  a  Ger- 
man miner  of  scientific  attainments,  who  invented  the 
crib  system  of  timbering,  without  which  the  lode 
would  have  been  sealed  below  a  certain  depth.  The 
plan  was  to  frame  timbers  in  square  sets,  or  cribs, 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  size,  which  could  be  piled  one 
upon  the  other  to  any  height,  sustaining  lateral  as 
well  as  downward  pressure,  and  by  filling  them  with 
waste  rock  they  served  as  pillars.  Caves  with  at- 
tendant accidents  in  adjoining  mines,  compelled  a 
general  adoption  of  this  system. 

Improved  machinery  became  necessary  with  in- 
creasing depth.  Engines  of  five  hundred  horse-power 
and  more  were  finally  to  be  introduced  to  raise  to  the 
surface  tlie  augmenting  flow  of  water,  and  to  supply 
the  necessary  power  for  hoisting  large  quantities  of 
ore  from  the  deeper  levels.  The  main  shaft  of  the 
Consolidated  Virginia  engine  weighed  15,000  pounds, 
and  the  fly-wheel,  18  feet  in  diameter,  weighed  16^ 
tons.  The  total  weight  of  the  engine  was  50  tons, 
planted  on  a  masonry  foundation  of  600  tons.  The 
mill  consumed  28  cords  of  wood  daily.  A  carload  of 
ore  was  fed  to  the  batteries  every  five  minutes,  first 
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to  be  broken,  then  stamped  into  powder,  and  finally 
submitted  to  the  amalgamating  process.  The  cost  of 
the  reduction  works  for  this  mine  alone  was  $350,000. 

At  first  some  of  the  richest  ore  was  shipped  to 
England  for  reduction,  the  remainder,  the  second  and 
third  classes,  being  allowed  to  accumulate.  During 
the  experimental  period  with  silver  ores,  baffling  to 
the  merely  practical  miner,  millions  of  dollars  went 
to  waste  in  the  tailings,  or  pulverized  quartz,  owing 
to  defective  processes.  A  few  Mexicans  who  knew 
their  value  made  thousands  of  dollars  by  saving  a 
portion,  but  a  greater  part  was  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  sink  of  the  Carson.  As  methods  improved,  every 
mining  superintendent  claimed  a  secret  process  of  his 
own,  and  a  number  of  inventors  were  hawking  about 
more  or  less  peculiar  ideas.  Machinery  and  enter- 
prise found  a  wide  field,  also,  in  supplying  material 
for  mining  operations.  Of  firewood  at  least  120,000 
cords  were  required  annually  on  the  Comstock,  and 
for  building  and  timbering  25,000,000  feet,  valued  at 
$800,000. 

It  was  found  best  to  extract  the  ore  with  all  possi- 
ble despatch,  for  the  percolating  clay  masses  along  the 
lode  were  constantly  swelling,  shifting,  and  breaking, 
and  the  decay  of  the  timber  was  hastened  by  the  heat 
as  well  as  the  moisture.  Rapidity  of  operations  was 
also  prompted  by  the  fear  of  fire,  which  on  several 
occasions  caused  great  damage.  In  such  cases  the 
drifts  had  to  be  bulkheaded  in  order  to  quench  the 
flames  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  oxygen.  Aside 
from  the  danger  of  caves  and  explosions,  the  miners 
were  exposed  to  defective  ventilation,  to  poisonous 
gases,  and  a  heat  which  even  strong  men  could  with- 
stand only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 

The  great  remedy  for  many  of  these  obstructions  to 
mining  has  been  found  in  the  Sutro  tunnel,  a  most 
stupendous  engineering  task,  and  undertaken  princi- 
pally with  a  view  to  better  the  drainage  and  increase 
the  output  of  ore.     Excess  of  water  from  springs, 
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water-pockets,  and  drains  had  frequently  suspended 
work  in  the  mines,  and  caused  trouble  and  accidents, 
besides  an  immense  expenditure  for  pumping.  Sev- 
eral minor  tunnels  had  been  undertaken,  but  thev 
proved  of  little  avail,  owing  to  the  mines  being  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  2,000  feet  and  more.  The  tunnel  com- 
pany was  organized  by  Adolph  Sutro,  banker,  and 
owner  of  a  quartz-mill  on  Carson  river,  associated  with 
W.  M.  Stewart  and  others.  It  was  incorporated  by 
a  Nevada  legislative  act  of  February  4,  1865,  ap- 
proved by  congress,  with  exclusive  right  for  50  years 
to  construct  an  adit  intersectinjj  the  Comstock  lode  at 
a  depth  of  1,600  feet,  near  the  Savage   shaft,   from  a 

{)oint  three  miles  distant,  sufficiently  wide  for  a  double 
ine  of  railway.  It  would  crosscut  several  veins, 
and  afford  means  for  transporting  ores  to  the  Carson 
river,  where  water-power  and  wood  were  more  acces- 
sible. 

Contracts  were  secured  from  23  of  the  principal 
mining  companies  on  the  lode,  binding  them  to  pay 
the  tunnel  company  $2  for  every  ton  of  ore  extracted 
from  their  mines  after  the  extension  of  the  tunnel  and 
its  drifts  to  points  within  their  boundaries,  the  com- 
panies to  pay  toll  for  all  transportation.  After  sev- 
eral disappointments  in  securing  funds,  partly  from 
recalcitrant  mine-owners,  purchases  of  stock  enabled 
ground  to  be  broken  in  1869.  Progress  was  slow,  but 
with  the  application  of  Burleigh  drills  since  1874,  the 
tunnel  was  completed  three  years  later,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,097,000,  a  sum  much  less  than  had  been  estimated. 
It  measured  20,480  feet,  with  a  height  of  9  feet  5 
inches,  and  a  width  of  13  feet.  By  1880  the  north 
branch  extended  about  4,400  feet,  and  the  south 
branch  nearly  as  far,  both  being  8  by  7  feet  in  width 
and  height.  Through  it  were  discharged  in  1880, 
3,500,000  gallons  of  water  daily.  The  owners  of  the 
mines  at  first  refused  to  abide  by  their  agreement,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  not  been  completed  within  the 
time  specified,  and  that  as  the  Comstock  workings 
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were  now  below  its  level  it  was  of  little  benefit.  Soon, 
however,  they  were  compelled  to  compromise,  agree- 
ing to  assist  in  completing  the  branches,  and  to  pay 
$1  per  ton  on  all  ore  which  assayed  $40  or  less,  and 
$2  on  richer  ore. 

The  dip  of  the  Comstock  lode  appeared  at  first  un- 
certain, and  a  number  of  men  were  watching  develop- 
ments so  as  to  secure  a  claim  beyond  the  limits  of 
known  or  assumed  lines.  At  one  time  it  seemed  to 
run  beneath  Mount  Davidson,  and  a  rush  was  made 
for  the  east  side  of  the  range.  When  a  depth  of  300 
feet  had  been  gained  the  true  dip  pointed  away  from 
the  mountain,  and  the  Flowery  district,  five  miles 
eastward,  rose  in  estimation.  The  one  next  in  favor 
was  the  Devil's  gate,  south  of  Gold  hill. 

Every  fresh  development  was  attended  by  specula- 
tion, frequently  of  the  wildest  description.  Foremost 
in  the  turmoil  were  men  from  San  Francisoo  and  Sac- 
ramento, who  hastened  to  get  possession  of  all  the 
ground  possible,  and  to  hold  it  at  fabulous  prices.  The 
struggle  caused  endless  litigation.  During  the  win- 
ter of  1859-60  Ophir  was  selling  for  $1,000  a  foot 
and  more,  rising  soon  afterward  to  $3,000.  The  Burn- 
ing Moscow  company  then  stepped  forward,  and  lo- 
cated a  portion  of  the  ground  first  claimed  by  the 
Ophir,  declaring  that  the  ledge  at  this  point,  called 
Virginia  after  Fennimore,  the  original  locator,  was 
distinct  from  the  Ophir's,  and  that  it  was  equally  rich. 
Its  shares  rose  rapidly  to  nearly  $300.  A  lawsuit 
followed,  which  involved  the  consideration  whether 
there  was  one  great  lode  or  many  small  ones,  the  lat- 
ter idea  favoring  the  Moscow.  Decisions  and  revers- 
als were  pronounced,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
value  of  the  two  mines  fluctuated,  amidst  riotous 
encounters  on  the  disputed  border. 

In  1863  the  Moscow  consolidated  with  other  rival 
claimants,  and  increasing  its  capital  from  $500,000  to 
$3,000,000,  renewed  the  suit  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
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legal  talent.  In  the  following  year,  however,  explor- 
ations showed  that  its  ledge  was  almost  worthless, 
and  its  stock  fell  to  a  nominal  figure.  The  contest 
had  cost  over  $1,000,000. 

Against  the  Ophir  many  other  suits  were  brought, 
37  in  all,  and  nearly  every  other  valuable  mine  had  a 
dozen  or  more,  the  total  number  being  over  250.  Dur- 
ing 1863-5  fully  $9,000,000  were  expended  in  litiga- 
tion. In  1863  property  to  the  value  of  $50,000,000 
was  involved.  One  of  the  most  protracted  contests 
was  between  the  Chollar  and  Potosf  companies  in 
1861-5.  After  $1,300,000  had  been  wasted,  the  two 
companies  were  consolidated.  The  heirs  of  Grosch 
figured  among  the  plaintiffs.  W.  M.  Stewart,  the 
principal  attorney  of  several  companies,  received  as 
much  as  $200,000  in  fees  annually. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  frequent  disputes  lay  in  the 
looseness  of  the  laws  prevailing  when  quartz  was  dis- 
covered. The  first  locations  were  taken  up  as  placer 
claims,  with  vertical  boundaries.  When  ledges  were 
found  complications  arose,  with  claim  to  dips,  spurs, 
angles,  and  variations,  the  exploitation  of  which 
brought  about  collisions.  The  Nevada  legif?lature 
enacted  laws  to  aid  in  settling  titles,  but  they  were 
evaded  by  bringing  suits  in  California,  where  most 
companies  were  organized.  The  regulations  of  tlie 
several  districts  were,  moreover,  sustained  by  tlie  courts. 

The  speculative  traits  of  the  incipient  Comstock 
period  were  distinguished  by  every  species  of  extrav- 
agance. Everything  was  costly,  f  r  goods  brought 
across  the  Sierra  sold  at  extravru';ant  rates,  and  the 
richness  of  the  mines  encouiagod  ])rodigality.  In 
1864  the  tide  began  to  turn.  The  surface  deposits 
were  becoming  exhausted,  and  the  cost  of  working 
the  deeper  levels  was  increasing  in  proportion  to 
depth,  while  litigation  absorbed  the  profits  of  many 
a  company. 

During  the  first  four  years  the  Ophir  had  yielded 
$15,000,000  in  gold  and  silver,  of  \7hich  less  than 
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one  tenth  was  disbursed  in  dividends.  Other  mines 
had  also  taken  out  their  millions,  most  of  which  were 
expended  in  the  same  manner.  This  unprofitable 
result,  together  with  the  cost  of  litigation  and  the 
shrinkage  of  ore-bodies,  alarmed  stockholders.  A 
panic  ensued,  and  the  price  of  shares  fell  from  thou- 
sands to  hundreds,  from  dollars  to  cents. 

The  miners  themselves  were  the  greatest  sufferers, 
partly  from  the  decline  in  the  value  of  shares  largely 
owned  by  them,  and  partly  from  a  decrease  of  opera- 
tions, and  a  contemplated  reduction  in  wages.  The 
existing  rate  of  $4  a  day  they  considered  only  a  rea- 
sonable return  for  their  severe  and  dangerous  labor, 
and  in  1863  organized  a  Miners'  Protective  Union, 
presenting  so  formidable  a  combination  as  to  intimi- 
date the  superintendents.  Other  leagues  were  formed, 
but  non-union  men  interfered  with  their  machinations 
and  in  time  the  league  dissolved.  The  Chinese 
assisted  to  reduce  wages,  for  although  excluded  from 
the  Comstock,  they  acquired  a  footing  in  many  other 
places. 

The  Comstock  excitement  was  fostered  and  spread 
by  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board, 
the  first  institution  of  this  kind  on  the  coast,  organ- 
ized in  September  1862  with  thirty-seven  brokers  with 
a  view  to  facilitate  the  purchase  and  sale  of  shares  on 
the  Comstock  and  other  mines.  Morning  and  after- 
noon sessions  were  held,  most  of  the  members  being 
in  direct  communication  with  Virginia  City.  It 
opened  a  long-desired  vent  for  the  gambling  spirit  of 
the  community,  latterly  held  in  check  by  salutary 
laws.  Frequently  the  large  attendance  was  swelled 
by  crowds,  drawn  thither  by  rising  prices  to  buy,  or 
frightened  by  a  decline  to  assist  in  swamping  the 
market.  In  the  latter  case  those  with  small  means, 
who  gambled  on  a  margin,  were  ruthlessly  sacrificed 
by  the  broker.  In  1872  and  1875  two  other  boards 
appeared  to  add  to  the  unparalleled  excitement  roused 
by  the  great  Comstock  developments. 
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South  of  the  Ophir  lay  a  group  of  six  mmes,  the 
Central,  California,  Central  No.  2,  Kinney,  White, 
and  Murphy,  their  ground  including  in  all  1,300 
linear  feet.  Shafts  and  tunnels  had  failed  to  disclose 
any  ore  deposits  of  value;  but,  nothing  discouraged, 
the  last  four  mines  combined  in  1867  under  the  title 
Virginia  Consolidated,  with  a  view  to  united  action. 
Continued  disappointment  so  reduced  the  value  of  the 
property  that  it  was  soon  afterward  sold  for  $80,000 
to  the  firm  of  John  W.  Mackay,  James  G.  Fair, 
James  G.  Flood,  and  William  S.  O'Brien,  who  also 
acquired  control  over  the  California.  Nearly  $250,- 
000  was  expended  by  them  in  exploration  and  improve- 
ments, but  with  little  result.  Finally,  in  March  1873, 
a  15 -foot  ledge  of  ore  was  reached,  which  later 
expanded  to  a  width  of  300  and  400  feet,  and  of 
exceeding  richness.  Early  in  the  following  year  the 
company  was  shipping  monthly  $250,000  in  bullion. 
The  number  of  shares  was  then  increased  to  108,000 
and  the  California  was  reorganized  on  a  similar  basis. 
Ill  the  first  weeks  of  1874  shares  of  the  Consolidated 
Virginia  were  selling  at  from  $70  to  $85  and  of  the 
California  at  from  $30  to  $35 ;  but  fresh  disclosures 
and  exaggerated  estimates  of  their  richness  and 
extent,  some  of  which  placed  the  value  of  the  two 
mines  at  $1,500,000,000,  raised  the  price  of  their 
stock  to  $780  and  $700  respectively,  representing  a 
total  valuation  of  $159,000,000,  for  what  not  long 
previously  was  oflered  for  $10,000,000  or  $1 1,000,000. 
Adjoining  mines  of  little  or  no  value  rose  in  sym- 
pathy during  the  whirl  of  excitement. 

Then  came  the  inevitable  reaction,  culminating  in 
a  panic.  Early  in  1885  the  shares  of  Consolidated 
Virginia  fell  to  $250  within  a  few  days,  and  others 
shrank  in  proportion.  The  doubts  exprenscd  when 
the  fever  of  speculation  had  subsided  wore  fully  justi- 
fied, for  the  actual  yield  of  the  two  bonanzas  in  1873-8 
amounting  only  to  $104,000,000,  and  for  the  next 
five  years  was  barely  $8,000,000,  dividends  ceasing 
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in  1880,  and  assessments  being  levied  afterward. 
The  host  of  ruined  gamesters  eyed  suspiciously  the 
wealthy  bonanza  firm,  whom  they  accused  of  fraud- 
ulent manipulations,  and  that  though  they  had  dis- 
bursed over  two-thirds  of  the  yield  in  dividends  to 
shareholders,  after  paying  for  the  costliest  of  work 
and  machinery. 

The  aggregate  yield  of  the  lode  to  the  end  of  1885 
was  $306,000,000  from  7,000,000  tons  of  ore,  of  which 
$11,600,000  came  from  the  Crown  Point,  of  540  feet 
in  extent,  almost  all  within  two  years,  against  a  total 
of  $670,000  in  assessments.  From  the  Belcher,  of 
1,040  feet,  came  $15,000,000  ;  assessments,  $660,000. 
The  Savage,  of  800  feet,  yielded  $4,460,000  ;  assess- 
ments, $2,200,000 ;  Gould  and  Curry,  921  feet,  pro- 
duced $3,800,000;  assessments,  $1,640,000;  the 
Chollar-Potosi,  1,400  feet,  gave  $3,080,000;  assess- 
ments, $1,020,000;  the  Yellow  Jacket,  957  feet, 
yielded  $2,180,000;  assessments,  $2,360,000;  Hale 
and  Norcross,  400  feet,  $1,600,000;  assessments, 
$1,770,000  ;ImperialEmpire,  $1,070,000;  assessments, 
$1,670,000.  A  number  of  others  have  been  conspic- 
uous chiefly  for  assessing  their  shareholders,  although 
selling  at  times  for  millions.  The  assessments  ex- 
ceeded $62,000,000,  while  the  returns  to  the  share- 
holders amounted  to  $118,000,000,  leaving  a  balance 
in  their  favor  of  $56,000,000  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  In  1890  the  total  yield  of  the  Comstock  had 
fallen  to  $3,545,000,  and  for  the  time  being,  if  not  for 
all  time,  div  idends  had  entirely  ceased,  though  assess- 
ments '  on  tinned  to  be  levied  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity. 

The  development  of  the  Comstock  increased  pros- 
pecting in  other  directions,  and  the  result  was  the 
opening  of  several  valuable,  even  if  comparatively 
minor,  districts.  In  1857  quartz  veins  were  discovered 
in  the  Heese  river  country.  Soon  afterward  the 
Amargosa  mine  was  opened,  and  sold  to  a  San  Fran- 
cisco company,  which,  after  inci ♦ring  heavy  expense 
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in  erecting  a  mill  and  machinery,  lost  its  entire  prop- 
erty through  Indian  raids.  In  May  1862  W.  M. 
Talcott  discovered  quartz  veins,  the  reports  on  which 
were  so  flattering  as  to  start  a  rus^^  of  miners.  The 
Reese  river  mining  aistrict  was  organized,  and  Lander 
county  created  the  same  year.  Two  other  districts, 
Amador  and  Yankee  Blade,  were  formed  on  the  Toi- 
yabe  range,  since  consolidated  with  the  first  named. 
The  locations  exceed  eight  thousand  feet,  the  pioneer 
mine  being  the  Pony,  in  commemoration  of  Talcott's 
experience  as  a  pony  express  rider.  At  Battle  moun- 
tain galena  ores  assay  $400  per  ton  in  silver,  with 
seventy  per  cent  in  lead.  In  some  combinations  it 
rises  to  $4,000  in  silver,  but  the  average  yield  is  $150 
in  silver  and  fifty  per  cent  of  lead.  Remoteness  and 
the  cost  of  supplies  hampered  operations  to  such  an 
extent  that  ore  yielding  less  than  $100  per  ton  was 
considered  worthless.  Tlie  completion  of  the  Nevada 
Central  railway  to  Austin,  in  1880,  effected  a  marked 
change,  and  opened  new  prospects.  The  total  pro- 
duction to  1884  was  almost  $20,000,000,  which  raises 
the  district  to  the  third  rank  in  Nevada.  Several 
English  companies  own  interests.  The  deepest  shaft 
in  1884  was  on  the  Oregon,  one  of  the  Manhattan 
company's  mines. 

A  contemporary  field  is  tliat  of  Elko,  where  F. 
O'Neil,  in  18G2,  opened  the  Kingsley  district,  in  the 
Antelope  range.  Four  years  later  the  Beard  brothers 
opened  the  Tuscarora  district,  on  the  headwaters  of 
Owyhee  river,  whicii  tlien  had  five  liundred  miners. 
It  was  first  worked  as  a  placer.  Tiie  Island  mountain 
district  w.as  discovered  in  1873,  by  E.  Penrod,  one  of 
the  original  owners  of  the  ()[)hir.  It  was  chiefly  a 
placer,  supplied  by  a  ten-mile  canal  of  Penrod 's  con- 
struction. In  all  there  aie  twenty-six  districts  in  the 
county,  with  argentiferous  galena  and  other  deposits, 
with  nine  quartz  mills,  two  furnaces,  and  twenty-one 
miles  of  minini;  ditches. 
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In  ISdS  was  found  the  largest  lode  in  the  state,  a 
dyke  of  quartzite  four  hundred  feet  in  width,  on  Mount 
Tenabo,  a  detached  peak  11,500  feet  high.  It 
stretched  diagonally  down  the  mountain  for  18,000 
feet,  and  roused  great  expectations,  for  the  whole  lode 
was  productive,  and  seamed  with  rich  though  narrow 
veins.  The  ores  required  roasting,  and  yielded  both 
gold  and  silver.  The  Cortes  district  was  the  first 
one  organized,  with  numerous  locations  and  a  sixteen- 
stanip  mill.  In  1885  the  deepest  shaft  was  three 
hundred  feet.  Other  districts  were  formed,  including 
that  of  Eureka,  where  the  ore  contained  from  fifteen 
to  sixty  per  cent  of  lead,  and  sufficient  iron  and  silica 
to  obviate  the  importation  of  foreign  flux.  The  com- 
bination proved  troublesome  at  first,  and  operations 
decreased,  but  in  1869  the  difficulty  was  overcome. 
A  revival  followed,  attended  by  so  large  an  influx  of 
miners  as  to  permit  the  creation  of  the  separate  county 
of  Eureka.  The  county  seat  of  that  name,  and  the 
centre  for  the  mines,  had  sixteen  furnaces.  The  Pali- 
sade railway,  completed  in  1875,  raised  its  importance 
as  an  entrep6t,  and  by  1880  it  had  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  yield  of  the  district  for  seven  years, 
ending  1879,  amounted  to  $20,000,000,  but  in  1885 
had  fallen  to  about  $1,600,000. 

Information  obtained  from  an  Indian  in  1863-4  by 
W.  Hamlin  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Meadow 
Valley  mining  district,  with  Panaca  as  the  first  ledge; 
but  the  Mormons  managed  to  get  possession,  and 
thereupon  the  gentiles  departed.  Meanwhile  was 
formed  the  Pahranagat  district,  in  1865,  whose 
importance  gave  existence  to  Lincoln  county.  It 
flourished  for  a  time,  and  tliough  now  almost  deserted 
formed  the  centre  of  departure  for  many  other  ex- 
plorations. One  result  was  the  reorganization,  in 
1869,  by  the  gentiles  of  the  Meadow  valley  district, 
under  the  name  of  Ely,  in  honor  of  J.  H.  Ely,  who, 
with  W.  H.  Raymond,  erected  a  mill  on  the  site  of 
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BuUionville,  the  nearest  point  for  water.  The  same 
year  was  laid  out  a  rival  town,  named  after  F.  L.  A. 
Pioche  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  midst  of  deposits 
which  within  two  years  made  the  settlement  the  most 
active  in  the  state.  In  1871  a  fire  destroyed  $500,- 
000  worth  of  property,  but  substantial  rebuilding  fol- 
lowed, and  in  1873  the  town  claimed  a  population  of 
six  thousand.  There  were  then  110  stamps  in  the 
district,  chiefly  at  BuUionviiie,  to  which  ore  was  con- 
veyed over  a  narrow-gauge  line.  Shortly  afterward 
water  was  brought  to  Pioche,  and  the  mills  were 
transferred  to  this  point,  but  the  mines  became  ex- 
hausted, and  afte^  producing  $20,000,000  in  bullion, 
the  Ely  district  v.  .i  '  lost  deserted,  Pioche  contain- 
ing in  1880  less  •  .  eight  hundred  inhabitants. 
There  are  several  other  districts  which  may  yet  be 
developed. 

In  1865  R.  Morrill,  T.  J.  Murphy,  and  other  pros- 
pectors from  Austin,  which  had  sent  out  many  a  suc- 
cessful party,  found  near  the  present  town  of  Hamilton 
mines  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  and  organized  the 
White  Pine  district.  For  some  time  work  progressed 
slowly  in  the  ground  of  the  Monte  Cristo  and  other 
companies.  Two  years  later  several  important  dis- 
coveries were  made  on  the  adjacent  Treasure  hill, 
revealed  largely  as  strata  of  chloride  ores,  separated 
by  others  of  limestone,  and  with  well-defined  walls. 
The  first  mine  here  recorded  was  the  Hidden  Treas- 
ure, disclosed  by  an  Indian,  and  which  was  sold 
withhi  a  year  for  $200,000.  Then  the  main  chloride 
deposit  was  found  by  T.  E.  Eberhardt,  whose  name 
was  given  to  what  proved  to  be  the  richest  mine  in 
the  district.  Assaj's  here  and  in  adjoining  claims  rose 
as  high  as  $27,000  per  ton. 

The  news  of  these  discoveries  created,  during  the 
winter  of  18G8-9,  an  excitement  unequalled  since  the 
early  Comstock  days.  Thousands  hastened  thither, 
and  Treasure  hill  swarmed  with  miners  and  cabin- 
builders.     The  bank  of  California  hastened  to  buy 
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several  claims,  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  control,  as 
at  Virginia  city.  In  1869  White  Pine  was  producing 
^500,000  a  month.  Several  towns  sprang  up,  among 
them  Treasure  city,  which  was  built  near  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  in  that  year  claimed  six  thousand  inhab- 
itants. Shermantown,  five  miles  off,  on  the  strength 
of  two  sawmills,  five  quartz-mills,  and  four  furnaces, 
with  one  thousand  inhabitants,  assumed  incorporated 
dignity. 

At  the  northeast  foot  of  the  hill  rose  Cave  city, 
incorporated  in  1869  under  the  name  of  Hamilton, 
and  which  became  the  county-seat  of  White  Pine. 
The  founders  were  W.  H.  Hamilton,  H.  Kelly,  and  E. 
Goben.  A  fine  court  house  was  erected,  and  water 
brought  from  springs  three  miles  off,  at  a  cost  of 
$380,000.  In  1873  came  a  fire  which  destroyed 
property  to  the  value  of  $600,000. 

The  prosperity  of  the  district  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion.  The  chloride  deposits  proved  to  be  shallow, 
and,  after  producing  several  millions,  the  mines  became 
uncertain  in  their  yield,  and  population  declined. 
Hamilton  was  disincorporated  in  1875  ;  Treasure  city 
sank  in  due  time  to  a  hamlet;  Shermantown  was 
deserted  by  all  save  one  family,  as  were  Swansea  and 
other  camps.  Such  was  the  most  remarkable  rise 
and  fall  among  all  the  mining  districts  in  eastern 
Nevada.  Cherry  creek  now  assumed  the  leading 
rank  in  the  county,  sustained  by  mines  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Egan  range,  disclosed  in  1872.  Ward  is 
another  mining  centre,  southeast  of  the  county-seat, 
dating  since  18/6.  Both  of  these  newer  towns  sup- 
port journals.  The  mining  districts  of  the  county 
number  two  dozen,  many  of  them  with  a  promising 
future. 

Lyon  county  shared  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Corn- 
stock  by  means  of  its  mills,  at  Dayton  and  other 
points.  Silver  city,  settled  before  Virginia  city  and 
incorporated .  in  1877,  had  in  1885  one  furnace,  two 
arastras,  six  tailing  and  four  quartz-mills,  and  seven 
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miles  of  ditclics.  It  could  also  point  to  faded  glories. 
Como,  once  the  county-seat,  is  now  utterly  deserted. 

In  Esmeralda  county,  Aurora  rose  in  1860  as  the 
centre  of  the  Esmeralda  mining  district,  and  counted 
in  time  seventeen  quartz-mills,  valued  at  over  $1,000,- 
000,  from  which  has  issued  $16,000,000  in  bullion ; 
but  it  has  since  declined,  and  the  county-seat  was 
captured  in  1883  by  Hawthorne,  a  railway  town. 
Candelaria  and  Gold  mountain  are  promising  camps. 

In  Churchill  county  considerable  mining  was  done  in 
the  mountains  near  the  eastern  boundary,  but  richer 
deposits  elsewhere  carried  off  the  miners,  and  La 
Plata,  the  county  seat,  was  deserted  in  1866.  Nye 
county  was  called  into  existence  in  1864,  through  the 
discovery  of  mines  in  the  Shoshone  range,  and  lone 
became  the  seat,  though  it  was  removed  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  Belmont,  founded  by  A.  Bosquez  on  the 
Toiyabe  range  This  and  other  districts  have  pro- 
duced $8,000,000,  bat  for  the  year  ending  June  1881 
they  yielded  less  than  $500,000,  and  in  1885  only 
$30,400.  The  increasing  depth,  which  required  costlier 
machinery,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  many  claims. 

Humboldt,  though  regarded  rather  as  a  farming 
county,  c'ontains  several  good  mining  districts,  one  of 
which,  the  Buena  Vi^ta,  has  yielded  millions.  Har- 
din discovered  silver  ledges  as  early  as  1849,  in  Black 
Rock  ranixe,  which  were  relocated  on  the  cessation  of 
Indian  troubles,  and  after  him  was  named  the  town 
of  Hardiuville.  Unionville,  a  mining  camp  of  1861, 
was  the  county-seat  up  to  1873.  In  1885  the  county 
had  two  furnaces  and  ten  quartz-mills  the  bullion 
output  for  that  year  being  estimated  at  $330,000. 
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In  1890  Nevada  ranked  only  fiftli 
bullion-producing  states  and  territories,  her  yield 
being  exceeded,  and  in  the  order  named,  by  those  of 
Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  California.  After 
producing  in  all  more  than  $325,000,000  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  more  than  $40,000,000  in  a  single 
year,  the  Comstock  yielded  only  $5,150,000  in  1889, 
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and  $3,545,000  in  1890,  while  for  several  years  prior 
to  1886  even  lower  figures  were  recorded.  During 
the  latter  year  bodies  of  fair  grade  ore  were  disclosed 
in  the  upper  levels,  and  especially  in  the  Consolidated 
Virginia  and  California,  reorganized  as  a  single  cor- 
poration, permitting,  for  a  time,  the  resumption  of 
moderate  dividends.  But  in  1891  the  ore  that  would 
pay  to  extract  with  existing  rates  for  transportation 
and  milling  was  almost  exhausted,  although  there 
were  vast  deposits  of  low-grade  ore  that  could  be 
utilized  whenever  those  rates  shall  be  reduced  to  a 
reasonable  figure.  Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  lower 
levels  could  be  drained,  deep  mining  was  to  be  re- 
sumed. There  was  also  a  project  on  foot  to  extend 
the  Sutro  tunnel,  with  a  view  to  explore  the  ground 
west  of  the  lode,  on  the  surface  of  which  were  strongly 
mineralized  veins. 

As  a  result  of  the  falling  off  in  bullion  yield,  the 
population  decreased  to  about  45,000  in  1890,  as 
against  60,000  in  1880,  and  with  a  property  valuation 
of  less  than  $30,000,000.  Nevertheless,  the  outlook 
was  far  from  unpromising,  for  while  more  attention 
was  being  given  to  farming  and  stock-raising,  there 
were  scores  of  mining  districts  awaiting  capital  for 
their  development,  assuring  a  degree  of  prominence  for 
that  industry  for  an  almost  indefinite  period.  Though 
a  large  proportion  of  the  mining  output  of  Nevada 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  managers  and  manipula- 
tors, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mines  have  furnished 
the  means  for   unfolding  the  resources  of  the  state. 

With  the  decreasing  product  of  precious  metals 
more  attention  will  no  doubt  be  given  to  other  miner- 
als, which  are  found  in  great  variety  and  abundance 
in  different  parts  of  the  state.  Iron  was  discovered 
early  in  the  sixties  on  the  Carson  and  Ileese  rivers, 
and  in  the  Peavine  district  of  Nye  county,  but  has 
been  utterly  neglected.  Copper  was  first  found  in 
Carson  valley  in  1856,  but  only  a  few  blocks  were 
taken  out.     It  exists  in  several  places,  as  near  Soda 
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springs  in  Esmeralda  county,  and  on  Walker  river  in 
Elko,  where  the  first  development  was  attempted  at 
Battle  mountain  is  a  promising  mine  owned  by  Eng- 
lishmen. The  production  of  lead  in  connection  with 
silver  has  become  so  abundant  in  Eureka  as  to  place 
her  first  among  the  lead  districts  of  the  United  States. 
Cinnabar  exists  in  crystallized  as  well  as  amorphous 
masses  in  Washoe  and  Nye  counties ;  the  deposits  at 
Steamboat  springs  have  attracted  attention.  The 
nickel  deposits  disclosed  in  Humboldt  county  in  1882 
were  extensively  worked.  The  value  of  the  tin  de- 
posits has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  extraction 
of  antimony  began  only  in  1882.  In  the  Ruby  range 
are  mica  beds.  Precious  stones  of  inferior  quality  have 
been  found  occasionally  in  various  portions  of  the  state. 

The  railways  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  coal- 
beds  at  different  points,  as  near  Tuscarora  and  Argenta 
in  Elko,  in  El  Dorado  canon,  and  in  Carson  valley ;  yet 
little  attention  has  so  far  been  accorded  to  them.  The 
Humboldt  region  has  found  compensation  for  lack  of 
timber  in  peat  tracts,  one  covering  15,000  acres. 

Sulphur  is  extremely  plentiful,  and  the  extent  of 
salt,  soda,  and  borax  lands  was  reputed  at  52,000 
acres,  when  in  the  early  seventies  the  legislature  asked 
that  the  state  be  permitted  to  select  saline  lands  under 
her  grants.  The  value  of  such  land  was  subsequently 
fixed  at  $5  per  acre.  In  1872  the  Pacific  Borax  com- 
pany began  operations  on  the  Columbus  marsh  in  Es- 
meralda, and  three  years  later  in  Fish  lake  valley,  but 
suspended  soon  afterward.  The  Teel  and  Rhoades 
marshes  continued  to  be  worked  by  others.  In  1884 
there  were  eight  factories  reducing  1,460  tons.  East 
of  Rio  Vfrgen  are  salt  bluffs,  and  fields  exist  else- 
where which  have  been  partly  utilized  for  silver  min- 
ing. The  waters  of  north  Soda  lake,  which  cover  400 
acres  to  a  depth  of  270  feet,  contain  33  per  cent  of 
soda.  Mineral  soap  and  wax,  alum,  gypsum,  manga- 
nese, and  other  minerals  swell  the  list  of  resources 
open  to  future  enterprise. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  G.   FAIR. 

ANALTSig  OF  CHARACTKR— PHraiQTIE  AND  FEATURES — WiFE  AND  CHItDREN 

—Parentage  and  Boyhood— Journey  to  California — Placer-minino 
Kino  of  the  Comstock — The  Bonanza  Firm — Ability  as  a  Manager 
— The  Comstock  Bonanzas — System  of  Suikrvision— United  States 
Senator — The  Wheat  Deal — Wealth— Characteristics. 

Men  often  disagree  because  they  do  not  know 
wherein  they  differ.  If  this  were  not  so,  there  would 
be  much  less  controversy  in  tlie  world.  Facts  con- 
cerning those  things  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
definite — the  discussion  of  all  other  things  is  mere 
speculation — may  be  stated  with  such  precision  as  to 
render  more  than  one  conclusion  from  them  impossible. 
Why,  then,  have  we  conflicting  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  same  thing  ;  why  do  not  our  estimates  of  the 
same  pers(m  coincide  ?  There  can  be  but  one  reason  for 
such  disparity  of  judgment ;  either  the  student  enters 
upon  the  inquiry  with  his  mind  prepossessed  or  else 
he  fails  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  subject.  In 
other  words  loyalty  to  truth  is  the  beginning  and  end 
of  philosophy.  Therefore  let  us,  reader  and  chronicler, 
examine  men  under  the  light  of  the  best  evidence  to 
be  had,  and  then  without  fear  or  favor,  judge  him 
in  accordance  therewith. 
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Wc  are  too  apt  to  place  the  possessors  of  great 
wealth  all  upon  the  same  superlative  plane,  without 
regard  to  any  other  consideration  than  chat  of  mere 
money.  As  wealth,  in  popular  esteem,  is  the  one 
j)aramount  gift  of  the  gods,  however  forbidding  the 
recipient  may  be  in  mind  and  character,  he  is  raised 
out  of  the  category  of  common,  and  given  a  seat 
among  the  nobles  of  the  land.  Yet  as  millionaires  are 
becoming  every  day  more  plentiful,  the  necessity  of 
comparative  analysis  is  forced  upon  us,  the  necessity 
of  weiirhing  one  rich  man  bv  another  rich  man,  if 
rich  and  poor  cannot  be  balanced  in  the  same  scale. 

A  fortune  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  may  cost  too  dear. 
Great  wealth  is  worth  the  travail  only  when  with  it 
the  man  preserves  his  manhood  ;  not  when  his  soul  is 
shrivelled  thereby,  with  a  name  the  synonym  of 
money,  and  the  body  hastenhig  to  early  oblivion. 
One  rich  man  may  be  worshipful  ;  another  may  be 
more  despicable  than  the  dog  of  Diogenes.  To  be 
wealthy  is  not  always  to  be  great.  Money  is  great 
and  powerful,  but  not  always  the  man.  He  alone  is 
great  who  can  do  as  well  as  be ;  whose  thoughts 
occupy  that  higher  sphere  into  which  it  is  not  easy 
for  every  one  to  ascend ;  he  is  great  who  makes  for 
himself  an  exalted  place  and  occupies  it.  Numskulls 
can  inherit ;  fools  can  win  at  gambling  games. 

The  power  of  intellect  is  immeasurable,  irresistible. 
In  its  Sivay  over  nature  it  approaches  in  its  charac- 
ter almighty  power,  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all ; 
and  thence  from  its  exalted  altitude  it  descends  in  the 
scale  of  iiumanity  to  the  border  of  the  brute  creation; 
so  that  among  men,  as  aniong  gods,  there  is  every 
quality  and  degree  of  this  self-conscious  and  intelligent 
f()rcc;  but  never  numskull  or  fool  achieved  lar<re  and 
legitimate  wealth  through  his  own  unaided  efforts  and 
as  the  result  of  years  of  self-application.  Hence  it  is 
that  rich  men  who  have  honorably  acquired  their 
wealth,  not  by  robbing  others,  but  by  creating  it,  are 
entitUd  to  our  profound  respect  as  superioi  beings,  as 
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men  not  of  the  common  mould,  but  as  the  exemplars 
of  a  progressive  race. 

In  studying  the  life  and  character  of  James  Gra- 
ham Fair,  this  feature  stands  out  preeminent,  that 
not  all  was  a  fortune's  wheel  whirled  for  his  adven- 
turing, but  that  he  made  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  made  him.  True,  1.3  did  not  create  the  silver 
and  the  gold;  no  genii  of  the  mine  arose  to  tell  him 
whether  in  this  quarter  or  in  that,  if  at  all,  lay  hid- 
den a  bonanza;  but  none  the  less  he  fell  upon  the 
mountain's  secret,  and  through  his  scientific  sense  he 
placed  his  finger  on  the  spot,  and  with  courage  and 
constancy  struck  there  the  blows  which  finally  opened 
to  him  the  wealth  of  ages. 

And  if  wit  and  pertinacity  were  essential  to  the 
securing  of  a  fortune  even  on  scientific  principles, 
amidst  fortune's  rapidly  revolving  wheels  on  the  Corn- 
stock,  how  much  more  wisdom  and  circumspection 
were  necessary  to  keep  it.  How  many  of  those  who 
regarded  themselves  rich  in  1865,  were  bankrupt  in 
1875,  some  having  in  consequence  destroyed  their 
own  lives?  Large  fortunes  quickly  made  are  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  hold  ;  it  is  not  often  that 
thev  are  the  work  of  skill  or  invention,  but  rather  of 
chance,  and  hence,  unsubstantial  and  flitting ;  the 
fruits  of  years  of  anxious  labor  are  not  so  willingly 
parted  with. 

During  the  marvellous  half- century  development  of 
our  westernmost  civilization,  wherein  half  a  continent 
of  wilderness  has  been  transformed  into  ijardens  and 
fruitful  fields,  with  highways  and  cities,  manufactories 
and  universities,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  high 
intellectual  and  material  unfolding,  how  few  there 
were  who  rose  superior  to  the  destiny  they  invoked, 
how  many  were  crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  the 
Juggernaut  car  of  progress  !  And  again,  how  few  by 
their  own  merits  have  risen ;  how  many  through 
their  own  faults  have  failed  1  Merit  is  not  the  true 
and  invariable  measure  of  success;  the  gods  do  not 
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always  help  those  who  help  themselves ;  but  he  who, 
by  intellectual  force  and  skill,  can  carve  fortune  out 
of  the  mountains  and  the  desert  may  command  even 
the  gods. 

With  this  fact  fairly  before  us,  knowing,  as  we  do, 
the  end  from  the  begin  nng,  that  James  G.  Fair  is  no 
perfect  man ;  that  his  life  is  no  shepherd's  story,  his 
success  not  wholly  free  from  chance,  yet,  whether  as 
miner,  senator,  or  banker,  whether  autocrat  on  the 
Corastock  or  manipulator  in  California  street,  he 
possessed  a  shrewd  intellect  and  strong  will-  -T  say 
with  this  fairly  before  us,  reader  and  writer,  .-  may 
proceed  to  this  analysis  with  keen,  intellectual  relish, 
involving  both  pleasure  and  profit,  as  to  a  feast  fit 
for  strong  men. 

In  person,  he  is  of  medium  height,  being  five  feet 
eight  inches,  weight  about  two  hundred  pounds,  strongly 
and  compactly  built,  with  an  easy  carriage,  alert  manner, 
bright,  clear,  deep-set  eyes,  high  forehead,  full  whisk- 
ers, and  altogether  strikingly  fine  and  handsome  fea- 
tures. He  looks  younger  than  he  is,  though  in 
ability  and  intelligence  he  has  been  always  far  in 
advance  of  his  years.  In  1862  he  married,  at  Carson 
Hill,  Calaveras  county,  Theresa  Rooney,  a  native  of 
New  York,  educated  at  Mount  St  Vincent,  and  who, 
at  the  conclusion  of  her  studies  there,  came  to  Cali- 
fornia to  join  the  other  members  of  the  family,  who 
had  settled  in  this  state.  Four  children  were  born 
to  them.  The  eldest,  James  G.  Fair,  Jr,  was  born  at 
Angels,  Calaveras  county  ;  the  next  two,  Charles  L., 
and  Theresa  Alice,  are  natives  of  Virginia  City,  while 
the  youngest,  a  daughter,  was  born  in  San  Francisco. 
James  inherits  his  father's  talents  for  business,  while 
Charles   has  his  strong  taste  for  mechanics. 

Mr  Fair  comes  of  good  stock ;  Scotch-Irish  is  the 
base,  and  nothing  could  be  bettor  to  begin  with, — yet 
Scotch  more  than  Irish,  and  j)r<)testant  rather  than 
catholic, — for  though  the  father  was  Irish,  he  was  of 
Scotch   extraction,   the   mother,    whose    name    was 
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Graham,  being  Scotch,  and  both  of  them  Scotch 
presbyterians.  James  was  born  December  3,  1831, 
in  Clougher,  near  Belfast,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland. 

The  father's  name  was  James,  and  thus  the  names 
of  both  father  and  mother  were  given  to  James  Gra- 
ham, the  youngest  of  their  children.  The  district 
A'as  composed  chiefly  of  manufacturing  people.  The 
Fair  family  were  all  mechanics.  There  were  no  pub- 
lic schools,  but  the  people  of  several  districts  would 
unite  and  engage  a  teacher. 

Vague  and  shadowy  to  his  mind  now  appear  his 
childhood  days,  until  he  begins  to  doubt  if  ever  he 
was  a  child  at  all.  Not  that  he  ever  showed  signs 
of  an  unhealthy  precocity,  or  fell  into  a  state  of  mor- 
bid restlessness ;  he  was  always  clear-headed,  cool,  his 
plans  and  purposes,  as  well  as  himself,  always  well 
defined,  well  in  hand,  and  collected;  but  he  was 
always  full  of  care,  and  took  a  serious,  practical  view 
of  life.  The  pleasures  of  boyhood  were  overweighted, 
and  borne  underneath  the  bright  currents  of  young 
life,  by  a  largeness  of  mind  and  soul,  which  would 
not  give  its  possessor  rest.  It  is  not  the  happiest  life, 
the  highly  practical,  the  highly  intellectual,  the  ambi- 
tious one ;  is  it  worth  the  effort,  the  overburdened  one 
sometime  asks ;  then  to  work  again,  for  what  is  hap- 
piness beside  the  higher  advancement,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  growth  of  the  man  ? 

All  except  the  mother  came  to  America  in  1843, 
and  settled  in  Geneva,  Illinois,  where  James  attended 
the  public  schools,  completing  his  studies  in  Chicago, 
where  the  Fairs  had  friends,  and  where  he  received  a 
thorough  business  education,  paying  special  attention 
to  the  scientific  branches,  particularly  chemistry  and 
mathematics.  While  in  Chicago  he  was  in  charge  of 
a  guardian,  Mr  Moscly,  his  father  having  gone  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  to  Alabama,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  farm,  and  lived  and  died,  his  wife  in  Belfast 
surviving  him  but  thirteen  days.  Mr  Moseley,  who 
was  himself  a  lawyer,  wished  James  to  study  law ; 
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seeing  how  keen  was  his  mind,  and  how  quick  to  find 
authorities  and  grasp  the  principles  of  law,  but  the 
youth  himself  had  other  plans.  He  had  once  con- 
sidered printing,  working  for  a  short  time  in  an  office, 
questioning  the  compositors  as  to  their  age,  time  of 
service,  accumulations,  etc.;  but  with  an  instinctive 
discrimination,  which,  as  we  proceed  in  his  history, 
we  shall  find  everywhere  a  prominent  characteristic, 
he  said  :  "  No ;  to  spend  a  lifetime  wrangling  over 
other  men's  quarrels  is  not  to  my  taste,  and  as  for 
printing,  it  does  not  strike  me  as  the  road  to  fortune, 
and  a  fortune  I  am  going  to  have."  The  machine- 
shop  he  loved  ;  he  could  not  keep  away  from  it. 

Here,  then,  was  a  youth  of  warm  attachments,  of 
very  affectionate  disposition,  one  who  spent  many  a 
long  night  in  tears  on  leaving  home  ;  yet  of  very  pos- 
itive ideas  regarding  himself  and  his  future,  what 
he  would  do  and  be,  and  of  singularly  clear  discern- 
ment; in  brief,  clearly  manifest  in  him  at  this  early 
day  were   positive   qualities  of  heart  and  mind. 

That  there  should  exist  on  the  same  continent  such 
places  as  California  and  Nevada  in  their  flush  times, 
and  a  young  man  of  intellectual  force,  of  high  ambi- 
tion, and  with  a  mind  as  well  filled  with  the  elements 
of  success  as  the  mountains  were  with  metal — that 
these  conditions  should  exist,  and  the  agencies  not 
meet,  was  not  possible.  Mr  Fair  was  but  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  California,  and  in 
August  1849  struck  his  pick  into  the  auriferous  gravel 
of  Long  bar.  But  he  was  no  longer  a  boy.  And  it 
was  not  a  love-sick  swain  that  with  his  lute  had  come 
to  woo  his  mistress,  fortune.  Here  was  a  young 
giant,  with  head  uplifted,  with  sleeves  uprolled,  come 
hither  to  command  men  and  money,  and  to  this  end 
ready  to  uproot  nature,  turn  streams  from  their  chan- 
nels, and  disembowel  the  hills. 

The  journey  out  was  overland,  the  usual  way, 
until  reaching  Lassen's  rancho,  where  the  young  emi- 
grant located   himself  before  going  to  work  in  the 
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placers.  One  incident,  occurring  en  route,  I  will  give 
as  displaying  the  diplomatic  powers  of  the  youth. 
As  the  company  to  which  he  had  attached  himself 
neared  Salt  Lake  City  some  uneasiness  was  manifest 
as  to  what  would  be  their  reception,  for  many  stories 
had  reached  their  ears  of  the  harsh  treatment  of  emi- 
grants by  the  Mormons.  Young  Fair,  as  was  his 
wont,  thought  much,  but  said  little. 

One  day  a  party  of  strangers  rode  into  camp.  They 
were  well  mounted,  their  trappings  rattling,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  the  best  of  spirits,  with  perhaps  a 
touch  of  audacity  or  domineering,  which  made  the 
travellers  a  little  afraid  of  them,  suspecting  them  to 
have  come  from  the  settlement.  As  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  company  seemed  reticent,  and  held  them- 
selves, as  he  thought,  too  much  in  reserve  for  their 
own  safety,  young  Fair  stepped  forward  and  invited 
the  new-comers  to  partake  of  the  dinner  which  the 
emigrants  were  just  finishing.  They  gladly  accepted; 
and  as  they  talked  they  began  a  tirade  of  abuse 
against  the  Mormons.  Young  Fair  suspected  who 
they  were,  and  thought  he  divined  their  purpose  ;  so 
he  took  the  opposite  side,  and  was  loud  in  praise 
of  the  Saints. 

"  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  **  it  pains  me  to 
hear  you  so  speak  of  worthy  people.  Many  Mor- 
mons I  knew  in  Missouri,  and  they  were  good  men, 
peace-loving,  honest,  and  industrious.  It  will  be  time 
enough  for  me  to  think  ill  of  them  when  they  have 
given  me  cause." 

The  strangers  threw  sly  glances  one  to  another ; 
Fair  and  his  party  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  their 
treatment  at  the  city  of  the  Saints. 

Indeed,  Mr  Fair,  although  so  young,  seemed  more 
of  a  man  than  any  one  in  his  company,  thus  displaying 
those  inherent  qualities  of  shrewdness,  coolness,  prac- 
tical wisdom,  and  endurance  which  carried  hiui 
tlirough  so  many  trying  emergencies  in  later  life. 
Although  his  company  consisted  of  men  respectable 
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enough  at  home,  they  became  bo  peevish  from  the 
wear  upon  the  system  attendant  on  the  daily  march 
and  the  absence  of  accustomed  comforts  that  they 
behaved  more  like  children  than  sensible  men  of  good 
character,  and  at  times  it  was  as  much  as  the  boy 
could  do  to  keep  them  from  killing  each  other.  Thus, 
finally,  a  tacit  leadership  was  thrust  upon  him ;  he 
would  mount  his  horse  and  go  miles  in  advance  to 
find  a  camping  place,  sometimes  carrying  back  water 
to  them,  and  in  every  way  encouraging  them  to  keep 
up  their  spirits.  It  was  a  happy  day  for  him  when 
shaking  his  skirts  from  them  all,  he  stood  free  and 
buoyant  in  the  valley  of  California. 

Little  time  he  spent  in  the  placers  scratching 
gravel  and  overturning  boulders;  such  work  was 
well  enough  for  those  who  f^ould  do  no  better,  who 
were  incompetent  to  enter  the  inner  realms  of  min- 
ing. No  sooner  had  his  eye  rested  on  the  flats  and 
ravines  of  the  Sierra  drainage  than  he  perceived  that 
surface  mining  would  be  exhausted  in  a  few  years ; 
but  when  he  saw  rivers  running  on  mountains,  and 
other  mountains  rising  above  them,  and  on  ever}''  side 
thousands  of  acres  of  auriferous  ground  intersected  by 
Pactolian  streams,  the  home  of  the  precious  metals 
being  hidden  somewhere  hereabout,  the  destiny  of 
California  expanded  under  the  vision,  and  the  end 
was  seen  in  part  from  the  beginning. 

Quartz  soon  became  Fair's  ambition,  the  very  diffi- 
culties and  failures  at  that  time  attending  this  devel- 
opment proving  to  him  stimulating  rather  than  dis- 
heartening. At  Long  bar  he  had  failed ;  but  at  Rich 
bar  on  Feather  river  he  filled  his  sacks  with  the 
precious  metal.  What  struck  him  in  mingling  among 
the  miners  were  the  many  admirable  qualities  under- 
lying their  rough  exterior ;  the  many  intelligent  and 
refined  persons  engaged  in  these  laborious  efforts. 
They  were  honest,  courteous,  elegant,  some  of  them 
— no  prostitution,  though  the  faro-dealer's  woman  sat 
for  adoration  behind  the  piles  of  coin  and  checks  ;  on 
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Sunday  there  was  often  preaching  under  the  trees. 
This  was  before  the  days  of  Sydney  thieves  and  Phil- 
adelphia politicians. 

Depositing  his  money  at  the  banks,  Mr  Fair  engaged 
in  extensive  operations  at  Shaw's  flat  and  Tabor 
mountain,  tunnelling  in  under  the  lava,  which  was 
too  hard  to  penetrate,  and  dropping  an  incline  of  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  to  the  ore.  He  mined  for  a 
short  time  at  Poor  Man's  creek,  where  he  met  Flood 
and  O'Brien,  who  had  a  store  there,  and  who  were 
called  Jack  and  Bill,  their  last  names  being  then  not 
even  known  to  him.     This  was  in  1851. 

In  1853  Mr  Fair  turned  his  attention  to  agricul- 
ture, purchasing  a  large  farm  at  Petaluma,  where  he 
put  in  two  crops,  sowing  Australian  wheat  the  first 
year,  and  Chilian  the  second ;  the  first  crop  was  de- 
stroyed by  drought,  the  season  being  too  dry,  and  the 
second  by  rust,  the  season  being  too  wet.  Content 
with  this  experience,  he  sold  his  stock,  leased  the  farm, 
and  returned  to  the  mines,  satisfied  that  for  him  there 
was  less  of  the  gambling  element  in  mining  than  in 
farming.  In  fact,  as  a  practical  and  scientific  miner, 
he  has  never  had  a  superior,  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

Returning  to  Tabor  mountain,  where  were  several 
large  companies  at  work,  he  engaged  in  operations 
near  Caldwell  gardens,  or  Whinitown  as  the  place  is 
now  called.  There  he  continued  until  the  general 
break-up  incident  to  the  rush  t',  r'raser  river.  Mean- 
while one  Broughton  had  brought  over  some  rich 
samples  of  quartz  from  Angel  camp,  where  a  good 
mill  had  been  erected,  the  owners  of  the  property, 
however,  lacking  the  ability  to  work  the  lead  to  their 
satisfaction.  So  Fair,  with  two  others,  Caldwell  and 
Patton,  bought  them  out,  the  last  two  soon  afterward 
selling  to  Erwin  Davis. 

It  was  here,  in  what  is  now  called  the  Utica  mine, 
at  Angel,  that  Mr  Fair  did  in  person  his  first  actual 
quartz  mining;  and  the  processes  which  he  then  ap- 
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plied  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  in  use  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  latest  style  of  mills,  of  which 
there  were  two,  the  Calaveras  and  the  Lightner,  and 
with  the  best  machinery — but  instead  of  using  gold 
galvanized  plates  for  catching  the  metal,  he  preferred 
those  of  pure  copper. 

While  thus  engaged,  the  great  event  of  the  age 
occurred,  the  discoveries  on  the  Comstock.  Some 
ore  was  sent  from  Virginia  City  to  the  mills  at  Angel, 
and  as  Mr  Fair  found  that  he  could  work  it  readily, 
and  the  cost  of  transportation  across  the  mountains 
was  very  great,  in  May  1860  he  went  over  to  Nevada 
to  examine  the  ground.  At  the  first  glance  the  ex- 
travagant expectations  of  the  in-rushers  seemed  chi- 
merical in  the  extreme,  but  investigation  brought 
conviction,  and  Mr  Fair  located  claims  at  Virginia 
City  and  Gold  Hill,  and  erected  a  mill  on  the  Sheba, 
in  Humboldt  county,  where  was  the  promise  of  rich 
developments.  In  this  mill  he  placed  circular,  self- 
working  furnaces,  the  first  that  were  ever  put  up,  and 
instructed  the  men  how  to  manage  things.  He  ar- 
ranged his  ploughs  so  that  one  set  would  throw  the 
ore  one  way,  and  another  the  reverse,  water  being 
introduced  through  an  inch  pipe  placed  inside  of  a  five- 
inch  pipe,  the  water  in  its  dischai^e  passing  between 
the  two  so  as  to  keep  them  cool,  and  prevent  their 
being  eaten  off  by  the  chlorine.  But  though  the  ore 
was  worked  successfully,  the  mines  did  not  prove  as 
rich  as  had  been  expected,  and  Mr  Fair  turned  his 
attention  elsewhere.  He  was  one  who  never  would 
waste  his  time  over  a  poor  prospect,  well  knowing 
that  where  there  was  metal  he  could  find  it.  As 
expressed  in  his  own  terse  language,  "I  did  not  want 
to  remain  around  a  dying  man  lest  I  should  be  taken 
for  the  doctor." 

At  Virgi?iia  City,  during  Mr  Fair's  first  visit,  ex- 
aminations of  the  deposits  had  not  reached  a  depth  of 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet ;  but  as  the  shafts  were 
sunk  deeper,  the  ores  grew  better, 
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Let  UB  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  spot  whereon  the 
great  financial  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
performed.  A  quartz-mining  district  had  been  organ- 
ized by  some  miners  at  Gold  cafion  in  January  1858, 
and  an  arrastra  set  up.  On  the  2  2d  of  February 
James  Finney,  or  Old  Virginia,  as  he  was  called, 
crawled  up  the  northeastern  slope  of  Sun  peak,  and 
thrust  into  a  crevice  a  notice  of  location.  The  follow- 
ing winter  Henry  Comstock  and  others  took  up  claims 
around  Virginia's,  and  gold-mining  was  begun  there 
with  a  rocker  in  April  1859.  As  developments  were 
made  population  flowed  in,  and  alonw  the  discovered 
line  of  quartz  outcroppings  the  whole  ledge  was  staked 
off  in  feet.  As  the  gold-seekers  continued  their  work, 
they  noticed  bits  of  black  rock  mingled  with  the  sur- 
face sand,  a  seam  of  which  two  or  three  inches  wide 
was  found  at  the  depth  of  four  feet,  increasing  in  size 
downward.  It  was  some  time  before  they  knew  that 
the  sej'm  was  black  sulphurets  of  silver. 

Companies  were  formed  ;  disputes  as  to  ownership 
arose ;  litigation  followed.  The  discoverers,  being  for 
the  most  part  ignorant  adventurers,  were  glad  to  sell, 
and  properties  fell  under  the  management  of  men  of 
means  and  ability.  Thus  passed  away  Gould,  Curry, 
Savage,  and  Belcher,  while  their  names  remained  for 
loud-mouthed  profanation  by  the  stock-board  men  of 
San  Francisco.  Reduction  mills  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery were  erected  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  year  1860  a  curious  picture  was  pre- 
sented of  ground  torn  by  cuts  and  pits,  while  adits 
honey-combed  the  hillsides.  The  Central  and  Ophir 
companies  each  employed  ten  miners,  who  received  as 
wages  $3  or  $4  a  day;  Systematic  work  had  also 
been  begun  on  the  Mexican,  and  up  to  this  time  had 
been  taken  from  the  whole  Comstock  lode  the  sum  of 
$3 1 6,000.  Twenty -one  years  later  the  output  amounted 
to  $306,000,000. 

The  yield  thus  far,  however,  sufficed  to  set  in  motion 
fresh  mullitudes,  who  came  in  rushes,  shivering  over 
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the  snow,  and  sweeping  with  the  fierce  wind  down 
the  mountain  side,  there  midst  further  hunger  and 
fatigue  to  await  the  coming  spring.  Then  came  spec- 
ulation and  ruffianism,  such  as  has  seldom  been  seen 
elsewhere ;  but  all  this  time  the  work  of  development 
went  on,  new  obstacles  being  met  by  new  inventions. 
The  one  great  enemy  was  the  inflowing  water,  which 
necessitated  a  pump  at  almost  every  shaft  of  fifty  or 
one  hundred  feet  in  depth. 

Such  was  the  industrial  and  social  pandemonium  in 
which  Mr  Fair  now  found  himself,  and  of  which  he 
was  so  soon  to  become  a  powerful  constituent.  His 
unquestioned  abilities  and  wide  experience  brought 
him  forward  at  once  as  a  shrewd  mining  expert, 
and  the  superintendency  of  one  mine  after  another 
was  placed  upon  him,  until  five  thousand  men,  through 
their  respective  foremen,  looked  daily  to  him  for 
orders,  and  he  became  conspicuous  on  the  Comstock. 

First  he  worked  the  Ophir  and  the  Central,  adding 
then  the  Norcross,  and  meanwhile  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  Savage,  Best  and  Belcher,  Gould  and 
Curry,  Utah,  Sierra  Nevada,  and  Mexican.  All  this 
time  were  felt  the  mighty  manipulations  of  Ralston 
and  Sharon,  backed  by  their  bank  of  California. 
After  Fair  had  been  superintendent  of  the  Hale  and 
Norcross  for  some  years,  he  suggested  to  Charles  L. 
Low  that  they  should  endeavor  to  control  this  mine, 
hitherto  under  the  bank  of  California  influence.  It 
was  agreed,  and  the  attempt  would  have  been  success- 
ful but  for  the  voting  against  them  of  five  forged 
shares.  At  the  next  election,  however,  on  the  10th 
of  March,  1869,  they  easily  secured  their  own  direc- 
tors, Mackay,  Flood,  and  O'Brien  being  among  the 
number,  and  derived  large  profits  from  this  source. 

It  was  here,  indeed,  that  the  foundations  of  the 
great  fortunes  of  the  bonanza  firm,  consisting  of  Fair, 
Mackay,  Flood,  and  O'Brien,  were  laid.  Mr  Fair 
first  met  Mr  Mackay  in  Virginia  Cit}',  the  latter  be- 
ing at  the  time  partner  with  Flood  and  O'Brien  in 
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certain  small  mining  operations.  The  Hale  and  Nor- 
cross  was  now  worked  purely  for  dividends,  Fair  being 
superintendent,  and  Flood  and  O'Brien  the  San  Fran- 
cisco agents.  The  month  in  wbich  Mr  Fair  first 
assumed  control  he  not  only  rescinded  a  five  dollar 
assessment,  but  declared  a  dividend  of  five  dollars  a 
share. 

Meanwhile  Mr  Fair  and  his  associates  continued 
capturing  the  mines  of  the  bank  of  California,  until 
they  had  secured  thirteen,  among  them  the  famous 
California  and  Consolidated  Virginia  ;  also  the  Union 
mill  and  mining  company,  organized  by  Sharon  and 
Ralston  to  secure  the  profits  from  the  reduction  of 
ores. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  here  from  a  gov- 
ernment report  on  the  Comstock  mines,  which, 
speaking  of  Mr  Fair,  says:  "  The  reported  riches 
of  the  new  silver  ledge  district  induced  him  to 
cross  the  Sierra  in  1860  and  take  part  in  the  contest 
going  on  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Davidson.  Though 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Ophir  mine  in  1866,  and 
active  in  other  enterprises,  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
position  of  mine  superintendent  was  first  unmistakably 
shown  in  developing  and  extracting  the  Hale  &  Nor- 
cross  bonanza.  He  was  quick  to  perceive  the  value 
of  any  novel  mechanical  appliances  of  merit,  and 
exceptionally  ingenious  in  designing  and  adapting 
tbe'n  to  the  requirements  of  his  work.  His  skill  in 
detecting  and  tracing  up  all  indications  of  the  exist- 
ence of  ore  bodies  was  surprising  even  to  trained 
observers,  for  so  acute  was  his  judgment  that  it 
resembled  an  instinct.  Old  miners  said  of  him,  ad- 
miringly, that  he  had  a  fine  nose  for  ore,  and  the  apt 
metaphor  seemed  scarcely  a  figure  of  speech.  He 
understood  the  requirements  of  his  position  thor- 
oughly, and  was  competent  to  perform  any  duty 
which  devolved  upon  him.  The  dark  and  intricate 
galleries  of  his  mine  were  an  open  book  to  him;  every 
drift,  cross-cut,  winze,  and  stope  were  joined  and  pic- 
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tured  forth  in  his  comprehension,  and  the  most  minute 
details  did  not  escape  him.     He  passed  through  his 
mines  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  no  lagging 
or  shiftless  service  under  him  was  possible.     His  rule 
was  autocratic,  his  oversight  constant,  and  his  exac- 
tions strict ;  yet  he  was  a  just  master,  for  honest  and 
zealous   work   was   well   rewarded   and   encouraged, 
while  incompetent  men  in  any  position  were  trans- 
ferred or  discharged  ;  but  no  man  succeeded  in  shift- 
ing the  punishment  for  his  own  faults  upon  the  head 
of  another.     All  soon  realized  that  they  were  under 
the  eye    of  an  overseer  whose  sight  could  not   be 
blinded  by  slothful  tricks,  or  lame  excuses,  and  worked 
unremittingly  until  the  results  of  their  work  were  seen 
in  the  developed  bonanza.     It  is  true  that  his  method 
of  supervision  and  government  was  often  criticized, 
and  sometimes,  doubtless,  with  justice.     His  manner 
was  generally  quiet  and  urbane,  even  when  he  was  at 
heart  incensed ;  but  in  spite  of  this  apparent  mildness 
he  gave  such    scant   grace  that  men  who  thought 
themselves   secure    from    suspicion    eve  i   were    dis- 
charged without  warning.     Though  apparently  frank 
spoken,  his  words  were   well  considered,  and  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve." 

After  the  incorporation  of  the  several  mines  in  the 
Consolidated  Virginia   company,  and  segregating  a 
part  as  the  California,  the  big  bonanza  of  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  was  duly  opened,  and  the 
major    portion  placed    to  the   bank  account    of  the 
bonanza  firm.     This  bonanza,  the  most  northern  of 
all,  lay  within  the  limits  of  the  Ophir,  the  California, 
and  the  Consolidated  Virginia  mines,  and  had  two  oro 
bodies.     The  first  ore  body  found  at  the  surface 
tended  down  500  feet  and  produced  $22,000,000,  t 
112,000  tons  of  ore.     The  average  width  of  the 
body  was  fifteen  feet,  and  in  ?.hape  was  a  triangle,  the 
upper  side  being  about  300  fet  t  long.     At  a  distance 
of  800  feet  from  this  ore  body,  lay  another  triangle  of 
rich  ore,  about  700  feet  deep  by  1,300  feet  long,  its 
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upper  point  being  in  the  Consolidated  Virginia,  and 
its  base  extending  through  that  mine  and  the  CaHfor- 
nl;i  into  the  Ophir.  The  average  width  of  this  mass 
was,  perhaps,  40  feet,  and  its  gross  yield  has  been 
about  $1 15,000,000;  so  that  these  two  ore  bodies,  com- 
prising the  Tnost  northern  of  the  three  great  Comstock 
bonanzas,  produced  in  all  a'oout  $137,000,000.  Its 
dividends  amounted  to  about  $75,000,000. 

The  second  bonanza  included  three  ore  bodies  in 
the  Gould  &  Curry,  the  Savage,  and  the  Hale  & 
Norcross,  and  the  Chollar-Potosl  mines,  the  last 
being  afterward  segregated.  These  ore  bodies  were 
shaped  somewhat  like  beans,  with  a  length  of  600 
feet,  a  breadth  of  200,  and  a  thickness  across  the  vein 
of  about  20  Teet,  two  of  the  beans  standing  vertically, 
and  the  third  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  horizon. 
The  gross  yield  was  about  $55,000,000  and  the  divi- 
dends $12,800,000. 

The  third  or  Gold  Hill  bonanza  extended  from  the 
Imperial,  through  the  Yellow  Jacket,  Kentuck,  and 
Crown  Point,  into  the  Belcher  mine,  with  five  ore 
bodies,  two  of  them  shaped  like  circular  convex  lenses, 
and  one  resembling  a  semi-circular  half  lens  with  the 
convex  edge  down.  The  total  yield  of  this  bonanza 
was  about  $100,000,000  and  the  dividends  amounted 
to  $33,600,000. 

In  addition  to  these  bonanzas  a  number  of  small 
bodies  of  ore  have  been  worked  without  profit,  pro- 
ducing in  the  aggregate,  perhaps,  $10,000,000.  The 
total  yield  of  the  lode  has  been  about  $325,000,000 
and  the  dividends  about  $125,000,000.  The  rich 
ore  deposit  of  the  Consolidated  Virginia,  extending 
into  the  California,  was  discovered  in  1873,  at  a  depth 
of  1,200  feet  below  the  surface  In  May  1874  the 
Consolidated  began  to  pay  a  $024,000  monthly  divi- 
dend ;  March  1876  it  raised  che  sum  to  $1,080,000, 
and  kept  up  at  that  rate?,  with  the  exception  of  four 
months  till  April  1878;  then  paid  two  dividends  of 
$540,000,  and  five  of  $270,000  each,  making  a  total 
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of  $42,390,000  dividends  between  May  1874  and 
December  1879.  Between  May  1876  and  December 
1879,  the  California  mine  paid  $31,320,000  of  divi- 
dends. The  total  dividends  from  the  two  mines  were 
$73,710,000  and  the  gross  production  $108,702,500, 
including  $58,114,300  of  silver,  and  $50,588,200  of 
gold. 

TIiO  Gould  &  Curry  mine  began  to  produce  its  ore 
in  1860,  but  paid  no  dividend  until  1863,  iu  which 
year  it  extracted  48,000  tons  yielding  $80  on  the 
average,  and  paid  $1,468,000  as  dividends.  In  1864 
it  extracted  66,000  tons,  averaging  $72,  and  paid  $1,- 
440,000  in  dividends,  in  1865  the  average  yield  was 
$44  to  the  ton,  in  1866  $28,  and  the  dividends  ceased, 
tliough  there  was  a  small  payment  in  1870.  The 
total  yield  of  the  mine  has  been  $15,000,000,  the 
total  dividends,  $3,826,000,  the  average  yield  of  its 
ore  $47,  and  the  number  of  tons  worked  318,000.  Its 
dividends  were  paid  in  1863,  1864,  1865,  1866,  and 
1870,  the  largest  payment  being  in  1863. 

Adjoiniag  the  Gould  &  Curry  on  the  south  is  the 
Savage,  which  has  reduced  459,000  tons,  averaging 
$34,  extracted  $15,700,000  and  distributed  $4,460,000 
to  its  shareholders.  Its  dividends  were  paid  in  1865, 
18 07,  1868,  and  1869,  reaching  the  highest  figure  in 
1868,  when  $1,560,000  was  divided. 

Adjoining  the  Savage  on  the  south  is  the  Hale  & 
Norcross  mine,  which  paid  $1,598,000  in  dividends 
from  1866  to  1872,  and  extracted  $7,822,000  from 
313,000  tons  yielding  $25  on  the  average. 

The  most  productive  of  the  Gold  Hill  bonanza  was 
the  Belcher,  which,  in  six  years  from  1871  to  1876, 
extracted  $32,200,000  from  678,000  tons  of  ore,  and 
paid  $14,976,000  in  dividends.  The  profits  were  lim- 
ited to  that  period,  and  the  best  year  was  1873,  when 
the  ore  averaged  $64.70  per  ton,  and  the  dividends 
amounted  to  $6,700,000. 

The  Crown  Point  began  to  pay  dividends  in  1866, 
and  with  the  exception  of  1870,  paid  every  year  till 
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1875  ;  the  total  amount  distributed  to  the  stockhold- 
ers in  eight  years  being  $11,900,000;  the  best  year 
was  1873-4,  when  the  dividends  ran  up  to  $5,300,000. 

In  1881  the  Comstock  lode  yielded  about  $1,200,- 
000  of  precious  metal,  and  the  mines  and  mills  cost 
about  $5,000,000  for  their  management  and  mainte- 
nance, the  greater  part  of  the  deficiency  being  made 
up  by  assessments  collected  from  the  people  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  opening  of  the  Comstock  lode  in  1859 
made  a  new  epoch  in  the  mining  history  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  was  the  first  silver  mining  experi- 
ence of  the  Americans.  They  rushed  into  it  with 
characteristic  energy.  They  found  magnificent  profits. 
They  supplied  the  mines  with  excellent  and  very 
costly  mining  machinery.  They  devised  or  first 
extensively  applied  improved  apparatus  for  hoisting 
and  amalgamating,  for  pumping,  timbering,  and  venti- 
lating. They  enabled  one  man  to  do  more  work  by 
the  help  of  improved  machinery  and  tools  than  ten 
average  Mexican  miners  can  do  in  the  same  time.  In 
twenty  years  after  the  discovery  of  its  mineral  wealth 
Nevada,  with  about  60,000  inhabitants,  produced 
twice  as  much  silver  as  Mexico  ever  did,  thouirh  it 
had  more  than  3,000,000  people  directly  or  indirectly 
dependent  for  support  on  its  silver  mines. 

The  hoisting,  the  pumping,  the  crushing,  the  ven- 
tilation, the  stirring  in  the  pans,  and  much  of  the 
drilling  in  the  Comstock  lode  are  done  by  machinery, 
which  in  cost,  efficiency,  magnitude,  and  nice  adapta- 
tion to  the  special  purposes  in  view,  has  never  been 
equalled  elsewhere  Several  of  the  mines  have 
hoisted  and  reduced  500  tons  daily  for  long  periods ; 
and  this  immense  amount  of  work,  yielding  a  monthly 
profit  of  $1,000,000,  justified  large  expenditures  and 
required  the  most  careful  study.  The  best  school  for 
the  study  of  silver  mining  to-day  is  Virginia  City. 
There  is  not  a  step  in  the  business,  from  the  sinking 
of  a  shaft  to  the  final  melting  of  the  bullion,  which 
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the  miners  of  Nevada  have  not  modified  with  advan- 
tage to  themselves.  In  all  their  operations  directly 
with  the  mines  the  firm  relied  almost  entirely  on  the 
opinion  and  practical  knowledge  of  Mr  Fair,  in  whose 
judgment  as  miner  and  skill  as  manipulator  they  had 
implicit  faith. 

As  superintendent  of  vast  developments  on  the 
Comstock,  and  having  large  interests  elsewhere,  an 
enormous  burden  of  responsibility  was  thus  laid  on 
Mr  Fair.  Not  only  a  strong  body  and  an  executive 
mind  were  essential  to  the  emergency,  but  that  diplo- 
matic power  which  gives  man  control  over  his  fellow- 
man,  and  the  most  mathematical  and  systematical 
appliances,  and  the  methodical  arrangement  of 
routine  were  also  necessary. 

Regarding  the  mines  on  the  Comstock,  while  so 
many  of  them  were  under  his  management,  he  had 
a  general  superintendent  or  deputy  manager,  and 
a  superintendent  for  each  mine,  who  reported  to 
him  every  evening  at  his  own  house,  and  to  whom  he 
issued  directions  for  the  following  day,  while  he  him- 
self made  daily  trips  through  every  mine,  accom- 
f)anied  through  each  by  its  own  superintendent,  thus 
earning  from  observation  as  well  as  by  written  reports 
what  had  been  done,  and  directing  future  work  accord- 
ing to  developments. 

As  developments  continued,  and  plans  were  perfected, 
there  was  opened  underground  continuous  counuuni- 
catic.n  from  the  Chollar  north  to  Utah  south,  a  distance 
of  three  miles.  This  was  done  no  less  for  economy  in 
working  than  for  ventilation  ;  one  company  might 
thus  do  the  pumping  and  hoisting  for  several  of  the 
other  companies,  and  in  case  of  Hre  there  would  be  a 
way  open  for  retreat. 

in  making  the  tour  through  the  mines  wide  varia- 
tions of  temperatures  were  exi)erienced,  from  freezing 
to  130°.  It  was  only  by  pumping  cold  air  into  the 
mines  that  power  could  be  ()')tained  for  running  the 
engines,  for  the  heat  was  so  great  that  steam  could 
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not  be  used.  It  was  on  the  Comstock  that  com- 
pressed air  was  thus  first  used,  the  machine  being  a 
small  one-horse  power  affair  ;  it  makes  a  good  power, 
elastic,  but  costly. 

The  monthly  output  at  this  time  was  between 
thre3  and  four  millions,  and  besides  the  ores  and 
roadways  and  mills  requiring  his  constant  care,  there 
were  several  thousand  acres  of  timber-lands  to  be 
looked  after,  with  their  hundreds  of  hewers,  wood- 
choppers,  charcoal-burners,  and  flume  and  saw-mill 
men.  Over  18,000  cords  of  wood  were  required  for 
consumption  each  month,  besides  millions  of  feet  of 
timber  for  support ;  this  was  carried  in  flumes  branch- 
ing hither  and  thither  down  the  mountains,  heaping 
up  vast  piles  of  wood  at  various  points  on  the  railroad, 
70,000  cords  in  one  pile  sometimes,  an  inventive  brain 
thus  finding  the  keenest  enjoyment  in  devising  means 
to  ends. 

Obviously  the  secrets  appertaining  to  such  vast 
interests,  which  throuyrh  the  media  of  minintj-stock 
manias  at  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  signified 
riches  or  poverty  to  thousands  every  day,  had  to  be 
carefully  guarded,  lest  reports  should  be  garbled  and 
prospects  rendered  misleading,  to  the  ruin  of  multi- 
tudes. It  would  not  do  for  every  one  to  be  con- 
stantly testing  the  ore ;  hence  Mr  Fair  adopted 
strict  rules  so  as  to  make  him  secure.  Every  mine 
had  a  room  in  which  the  men  must  change  their 
clothes,  each  man  having  six  hooks,  three  for  his 
mining  clothes  and  three  for  his  above-ground  rai- 
ment. Some  of  the  men  slept  in  this  room,  so  that 
it  was  kejjt  at  an  even  temperature,  and  no  talking 
permitted.  On  emerging  from  the  mine,  before  enter- 
ing the  changing  roi)in,  every  man  was  obliged  to 
empty  the  remaining  contents  of  his  dinner-can  into 
a  largo  box  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  to  which 
the  Indians  resorted  for  food.  This  was  to  prevent 
the  carrying  away  of  sample  ores  in  their  cans.  The 
roll  was  also  called  that  none  might  remain  in  the 
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mine,  or  pass  unobserved  either  in  coming  or  going. 
The  miner  then  would  remove  his  underground 
clothes,  and  after  rinsing  them  they  were  given  in 
charge  of  the  watchman,  who  saw  them  properly 
dried,  and  after  a  bath  the  miner  put  on  his  out-of- 
door  clothes. 

Sometimes  Mr  Fair,  ever  watchful,  would  make  his 
round  during  the  night,  sometimes  during  the  day; 
the  hour  of  his  appearance  was  not  known,  and  any 
attempt  to  deceive  him  was  dangerous. 

The  several  parts  of  the  machinery  were  kept  in 
duplicate,  so  that  if  anything  broke  or  burst  it  could 
be  immediately  replaced,  and  but  slight  interruptions 
occur. 

inuring  the  great  conflagration  of  1875,  when  the 
entire  city  was  burned  and  the  fire  came  down  upon 
the  works,  the  most  perfect  order  prevailed  there, 
showing  what  courage  firmness  and  discipline  engen- 
der. Orders  were  immediately  issued  by  Mr  Fair  to 
get  the  men  out  of  Ihe  mine.  The  time-keeper  was 
directed  to  call  the  men  as  usual  as  they  emerged 
from  the  mine,  stationing  guards  with  pickhandles  to 
prevent  them  from  running  away  or  scattering. 
Rapidly  the  work  of  hoisting  proceeded,  until  the  last 
man  stepped  forth,  and  the  timekeeper  remarked, 
"  That  is  all."  Then  the  iron  doors  were  shut  down, 
and  a  twelve-feet  layer  of  sand  let  in  to  prevent  the 
fire  from  descending  into  the  shafts.  By  that  time 
two  thirds  of  the  building  had  burned.  Round  the 
engineer  wet  blankets  had  been  thrown,  and  constantly 
changed,  and  though  badly  hijured,  he  stood  manfully 
at  his  post  until  the  last  man  was  out.  It  was 
through  Mr  Fair's  admirable  system  that  a  great 
calamity  was  averted.  Even  after  the  place  had  to 
be  abandoned,  the  engine  was  kept  going,  thus  pre- 
serving it  from  destruction. 

Few  miners  contributed  more  than  Fair  to  the  im- 
provement of  mining  machinery.  Being  a  mathema- 
tician, a  machinist,  and  a  practical  as  well  as  scientific 
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miner,  and  possessing  withal  a  genius  for  invention, 
the  achievements  of  mind  over  matter  which  he  pro- 
duced were  something  wonderfuh  He  had  constructed 
a  better  class  of  engines,  better  valves,  and  more  fit- 
tingly adapted  to  the  work.  While  larger  and 
stronger,  they  consumed  less  fuel,  and  so  reduced  to 
a  minimum  the  enormous  cost  of  pumping.  He  was 
averse  to  drifting  east  and  west,  for  fear  of  tapping 
some  large  body  of  water  which  could  not  be  controlled. 
Instead  of  this  he  employed  the  diamond  drill,  tiic 
hole  of  which  could  be  successfully  stopped  by  run- 
ning in  a  dry  sausage  of  flaxseed,  and  plugging  it,  thus 
stopping  water  of  a  thousand  feet  head. 

During  his  very  first  mining  experiences  in  the 
placers,  he  displayed  a  remarkable  aptitude  in  the 
utilization  of  mechanical  contrivances  and  the  econo- 
mizing of  labor.  It  was  a  laborious  operation,  he 
thought,  carrying  dirt  from  the  hillside  to  the  river 
bank  to  be  washed  out  in  rockers  worked  by  hand. 
So  he  found  two  trees,  and  had  them  cut  down  and 
made  into  canoes,  which  he  placed  side  by  side,  and 
after  making  them  firm  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
he  set  up  between  them  a  water-wheel,  which  gave 
him  power  to  run  his  rockers,  by  which  means  as 
much  dirt  could  be  washed  as  thirty  men  could  de- 
liver. He  made  wheelbarrows,  using  rawhide  for 
tire.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning.  For  soon  he 
saw  that  by  putting  in  a  dam  above,  he  could  at  once 
lay  bare  the  rivjr-bed  and  at  the  same  time  carry  the 
water  to  his  dvy  diggings  on  the  hillside.  Then  he 
dug  out  logs  8iid  connected  them  in  a  series  of  troughs, 
and  throwing  in  the  dirt  let  the  running  water  wash 
it  out,  the  particles  of  gold  being  caught  in  the  rough 
niches  of  the  bottom,  and  thus  the  sluice  appeared. 
Thus  early  in  his  life  labors  was  displayed  in  a  re- 
markable degree  that  power  of  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  which  distinguish  the  man  having  within  him 
the  inherent  elements  of  success,  in  whatsoever  line 
of  effort,  preeminently  above  all  others. 
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Prior  to  the  coming  into  power  of  Mr  Fair  upon 
the  Comstock,  the  water  company  of  Virginia  City 
obtained  its  supply  by  catching  the  melted  snow,  and 
running  it  into  the  soil  of  the  hills  thereabout,  and 
bringing  it  through  various  tunnels  to  the  town.  It 
was  scarcely  tit  for  use.  After  purchasing  the  prop- 
erty and  rights  of  this  company,  Mr  Fair  and  his 
associates  tapped  Lake  Marlett,  distant  a  mile  from 
Lake  Tahoe,  and  fifty  miles  from  Virginia  City,  and 
brought  in  pure  water  for  all  that  region.  Herman 
Schussler  was  conspicuous  in  this  project. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  mining  or  other  industrial  pur- 
suits that  Mr  Fair  displays  his  superiority ;  as  a  poli- 
tician and  as  a  financier  he  likewise  stands  conspic- 
uously forth.  Filled  with  the  essential  qualities 
commanding  success,  it  was  not  very  common  for  him 
to  fail  in  whatever  he  might  see  fit  to  undertake. 
Like  tho  machinery  he  employed,  he  was  so  con- 
structed by  nature  in  mind  and  body  that  he  must  of 
necessity  accomplish  the  end  for  which  he  was  created. 
He  seldom  sought  political  preferment,  but  when  the 
issue  came  he  did  not  always  shrink  from  the  respon- 
sibility. 

Under  pressure  of  continuous  toil,  in  1879  Mr 
Fair's  health  failed  him,  and  ho  made  a  journey 
round  the  world,  spending  eight  months  away,  and 
returning  much  improved  therefrom.  While  in 
Paris  he  was  telegraphed  by  prominent  party  lead- 
ers, asking  if  his  name  might  be  proposed  for  the 
United  States  senate.  He  declined.  Wlien  he  re- 
turned they  again  beset  him,  and  he  still  refused, 
until  his  political  interests  became  so  joined  to  incli- 
nation that  he  consented,  and  was  duly  elected. 
Being  above  partisanshi]),  the  terms  democrat  and 
republican  had  little  significance  for  him,  though 
having  to  declare  his  party  position  on  entering  the 
senate  chamber,  ho  placed  himself  on  the  democratic 
side. 
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As  was  the  nature  of  the  man,  in  whatever  he  un- 
dertook Senator  Fair  was  as  diplomatic  a  workcsr  at 
Washington  as  in  Nevada.  He  was  a  member  of 
several  important  committees;  his  keen  intelligence 
and  broad  practical  experience  brought  him  quickly 
to  the  core  of  every  question,  and  his  speeches  on 
the  floor  of  congress  were  terse,  clear,  and  perti- 
nent. Fearing  no  one,  and  having  no  ulterior  end  to 
serve,  he  could  afford  to  speak  purely  from  his  inter- 
ests, when  others  must  make  their  opinions  conform 
to  those  of  party  and  the  press.  Yet  he  had  many 
friends,  as  the  upright  and  fearless  will  always  do, 
their  necessary  enemies  being  usually  the  strongest 
witnesses  to  their  success. 

Senator  Fair  was  no  fanatic,  either  on  the  Chinese 
or  any  other  question.  The  Chinaman,  he  holds,  has 
his  uses,  like  every  other  created  thing.  His  proper 
employment  in  America  is  neither  to  marry  our 
dciughters  nor  go  to  congress ;  but  he  may  very  prop- 
erly pick  our  fruit,  dig  ditches,  and  assist  in  railroad 
buildinst  and  in  manufacturinc:.  He  would  not  see 
too  many  of  them  coming  to  this  country,  but  he  per- 
ceives no  indications  in  that  direction  thus  far. 

In  financial  circles  Senator  Fair's  name  has  been 
conspicuous  for  many  years,  being  synonymous  with 
whatever  is  sound  and  stable.  During  the  dividend- 
paying  days  of  the  great  bonanza  mines  was  founded 
by  Mr  Fair  and  his  associates  the  Nevada  bank,  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  afterward  reduced  to  $3,000,- 
000.  In  1886,  having  withdrawn  his  heaviest  inter- 
ests from  mines,  and  not  approving  altogether  of  the 
management,  he  retired  likewise  from  the  bank.  But 
his  late  associates  becoming  seriously  involved  in 
ruinous  speculations  in  wheat.  Senator  Fair  was 
importuned  to  lend  his  aid  as  the  only  man  who  could 
save  the  institution  from  destruction.  The  sentiment 
of  a  praiseworthy  pride  mingled  with  feelings  of  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  for  his  old  associates.  They  had 
made  their  fortunes  together,  and  had  planted  this 
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great  laiulniark  of  their  lives  in  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  senator  could  not  resist  the  appeal.  Hastily 
going  over  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  he  consented  to 
take  it  in  hand,  assume  all  responsibilities,  and  place 
within  its  vaults  all  the  money  required  for  its  fullest 
recovery  and  future  prosperity.  This  was  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1887.  No  sooner  was  this  proceed- 
ing publicly  announced,  and  that  the  bank  was  reor- 
ganized with  James  G.  Fair  as  president,  than  friends 
began  to  flock  in  and  ask,  "  Is  it  true  what  the  papers 
say,  that  you  have  taken  the  bank,  and  are  now  its 
head  ?"  "  Yes,"  the  senator  replied,  "  it  is  true." 
And  presently  was  seen  a  long  line  of  depositors  with 
their  sacks  and  bank-books,  giving  in  an  abundance 
of  material  testimony  of  the  return  of  confidence  in 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  institution.  It  is 
one  of  the  grandest  feats  of  financiering  on  record, 
one  man  thus  coming  to  the  rescue  of  a  gigantic  con- 
cern, and  putting  it  on  its  feet  in  a  moment. 

It  appears  that  the  bank  had  begun  a  year  or  two 
previously  to  deal  a  little  in  wheat  in  Chicago  and 
here,  but  to  no  considerable  extent.  The  bank  own- 
ers trusted  altogether  too  implicity  to  the  advice  and 
assertions  of  the  bank  employes.  It  is  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  rank  rascality  that  had  been  breed- 
ing during  these  years  of  intense  stock  excitements  in 
these  two  mammoth  money  institutions,  the  bank  of 
Nevada  and  the  bank  of  California,  and  not  least 
sinjjjular  the  manner  in  which  both  were  saved.  The 
large  reserves  in  the  Nevada  bank,  private  property  of 
the  people  by  the  millions,  had  been  carried  out  of 
the  vaults,  out  of  their  private  boxes  even,  and 
hypothecated  to  produce  money  to  run  wheat  up  to 
$2,  and  thus  every  day  were  five  fortunes  wasted. 
And  when  the  collapse  came,  and  values  dropped  down 
to  their  normal  standard,  the  difference  being  great 
the  losses  were  very  heavy — between  fifteen  and  six- 
teen millions  on  wheat  alone. 
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Upon  this,  as  well  as  upon  other  things,  Mr  Fair, 
when  he  assumed  this  vast  responsibility,  had  to 
realize.  And  nowhere  in  the  history  of  our  com- 
merce has  greater  financial  ability  been  displayed. 
There  were  at  the  time  over  forty  ships  upon  their 
way  to  Liverpool  loaded  with  wheat,  which  must  be 
sold  at  proper  rates,  else  Mr  Fair's  act  of  resuscita- 
tion would  involve  serious  loss  to  him.  Obviously,  if 
fleet  after  fleet  were  allowed  to  land  indiscriminately, 
the  market  would  drop,  and  the  seller  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  buyer.  No  ;  every  vessel  must  be  kept  at  sea 
until  her  cargo  was  sold.  She  must  sail  away  hither 
and  thither  until  that  wheat  was  wanted.  With 
remarkable  shrewdness  Mr  Fair  managed  it,  selling 
2,500  quarters  in  the  morning  and  2,500  more  in  the 
afternoon  of  each  day,  thus  compelling  the  previous 
buyers  to  ^ke  the  succeeding  lots,  or  lose  on  their 
first  purchases.  Thus  he  soon  had  many  others  inter- 
ested with  himself  in  keeping  up  prices. 

In  this  way  he  cleaned  up  the  famous  wheat  deal, 
knowing  all  the  time  where  every  ship  was,  when  she 
sailed,  and  when  she  should  arrive,  and  permitting 
them  to  land  no  faster  than  he  could  dispose  of  the 
cargoes  by  cable  ciphers;  and  when  the  last  cargo  had 
been  disposed  of  the  price  fell  five  shillings  below  his 
poorest  returns  I  Besides  the  matchless  skill  dis- 
plviyed,  what  coolness,  endurance,  and  nerve  were 
here  requisite  to  sustain  the  heavy  pressure,  and  bring 
forth  these  most  happy  results  1 

A  summary  of  Senator  Fair,  his  character  and  the 
quality  of  his  achievements,  is  hardly  necessary  after 
the  foregoing  sketch.  If  the  biographer  has  done  his 
duty,  the  man  stands  forth  upon  the  pages  of  this  his- 
tory in  all  his  native  ability.  For  years  he  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  on  the  coast,  and  is  so 
still.  During  the  stock  excitements  his  passage  to 
and  from  the  mines  was  watched  by  thousands  with 
the  keenest  interest,  beside  which  the  interest  of  the 
multitude  in  the  movements  of  a  monarch  were  tame. 
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Courtiers  followed  him ;  brokers  pretending  to  his 
favor  and  confidence  piled  up  chcir  profits  thereon, 
while  the  cunnini^est  in  the  land  were  captivated  by  a 
word  or  a  smile  ^rom  him  whose  nod  caused  stocks  to 
rise  or  fall  from  one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 

Senator  Fair  is  a  very  wealthy  man,  how  wealthy 
no  one  knows.  He  has  large  landed  and  other  inter- 
ests all  over  the  country,  and  in  the  cities.  He  com- 
menced to  invest  in  real  estate  and  buildings  in  San 
Francisco  in  1868-9,  and  it  is  said  now  owns  over 
sixty  acres  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  He  also 
owns  laroje  tracts  of  land  throut'hout  the  state. 
He  purchased  and  completed  to  its  terminus  at  Santa 
Cruz,  the  South  Pacific  Coast  railroad,  which  cost 
him  about  $7,000,000.  He  tunneled  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains,  replaced  the  old  worn  out  rolling 
stock  with  new,  relaid  the  road  with  steel  rails,  and 
soon  brought  the  road  to  a  degree  of  efficiency  second 
to  none  of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  The  prop- 
erty he  sold  to  the  Southern  Pacific.  He  owns  the 
Lick  house,  and  other  like  fine-paying  properties. 
He  is  also  largely  interested  in  the  various  manufac- 
tures and  other  prominent  interests  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  Mr  Fair  is  still  a  hard  worker.  He  is  largely 
interested  in  the  Ohio  river  railroad,  running  from 
Wheeling  to  Huntington.  It  passes  through  a  fine 
country,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  Cincinnati. 

He  possesses,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  faculty 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  successful  men,  of  attend- 
ing to  his  own  affairs,  and  preserving  his  own  secrets. 
As  illustrative  of  this  feature  of  his  character,  it  is 
said  that  he  was  among  the  first  to  know  the  value 
of  every  "  ore  find  "  on  the  coast;  and  while  he  might 
appear  totally  indiflfcrent  to  all  the  flying  reports  of 
new  discoveries,  he  was  quietly  ascertaining  all  there 
was  to  know  about  the  matter.  At  the  time  of 
the  Arizona  diamond  swindle,  when  excitement  was 
carrying  all  the  hot  heads  before  it,  he  appeared 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  such  a  rumor  existed,  but, 
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at  the  same  time,  had  his  agents  and  experts  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  alleged  discoveries — had  the 
ground  all  prospected  and  its  value  proved,  without 
the  least  suspicion  that  he  was  in  any  way  interested. 
His  natural  ability  for  affairs  was  very  great;  while 
maintaining  a  broad  range  of  vision,  with  always  an 
eye  to  the  main  chance,  he  could  pick  his  way  amid 
the  pitfalls  placed  in  his  path  for  his  entrapment  with 
as  great  ease  and  certainty  as  if  all  his  life  had  been 
spent  in  attending  only  to  the  narrowest  «1otail. 

His  most  powerful  rival  for  a  time,  the  bank  of 
California,  was  finally  driven  back,  never  again  to 
recover  its  prestige  as  the  controller  of  mines.  The 
bank  of  Nevada,  as  we  have  seen,  once  unsuccessfully 
sought  to  do  without  him,  and  called  him  back  when 
trembling  under  threatened  bankruptcy. 

For  the  impertinent  he  was  a  sphinx,  with  a 
grim  epigram  or  puzzling  anecdote  always  ready. 
Diplomatic  in  all  his  doings,  it  has  always  been  an 
exceedingly  difficult  matter  for  friends  or  enemies  to 
obtain  any  further  insight  into  his  affair-^  than  he 
wished  them  to  have.  His  manner  is  always  cour- 
teous; he  has  a  kind  heart  and  most  benevolent  di,:* 
position. 

One  of  the  most  notable  affairs  which  had  occurred 
in  San  Francisco  for  many  years  was  the  marriage, 
on  June  3,  1890,  of  Mr  Fair's  daughter,  Theresa 
Alice,  to  Herman  Oelrichs,  of  New  York,  a  business 
man  of  large  wealth  and  fine  abilities,  prominent  in 
steamshij)  and  other  transportation  lines.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  among  the  costly  presents, 
numbering  in  all  170,  and  filling  a  large  room,  was  a 
check  for  a  million  of  dollars  from  the  bride's  father. 
**  It  requires  a  kind  of  genius,"  says  La  Bruy^re, 
"  to  make  a  fortune,  and  above  all  a  large  fortune. 
It  is  neither  good  behador,  nor  wit,  nor  talent,  nor 
greatness  of  genius,  noi  strength,  nor  delicacy  of 
mind  ;  I  know  not  precisely  what  it  is  ;  I  am  waiting 
till  some  one  tells  mo."     If  La  Bruy^re  will  take,  in 
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equal  parts,  luck,  courage,  and  cunning,  and  give 
them  to  a  man  of  good  common  sense  and  average 
ability,  the  recipient  will  not  die  of  poverty.  Every 
man  has  the  chance,  once  in  his  life,  of  making 
a  fortune ;  or,  at  least,  of  making  the  most  of  him- 
self; but  nine  out  of  ten  never  know  it,  and,  indeed, 
might  even  recite  to  themselves  a  proverb  the 
Chmese  have,  "  A  fool  never  admires  himself  so  much 
as  when  he  has  committed  some  great  folly."  Finally, 
with  Cicero,  I  add  this  also,  that  nature,  without 
education,  has  oftener  raised  man  to  glory  and  virtue 
than  education  without  natural  abilities. 
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On  mines  and  mining  in  Nevada  I  have  devoted  a 
special  chapter ;  but  here  I  present  the  career  of  one 
wlio  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  miner,  not  only  of 
Nevada,  but  of  the  entire  Pacific  coast.  The  expres- 
sions, "legitimate  mining,"  and  "illegitimate  mining," 
have  been  for  years  an  inherent  factor  in  our  par- 
lance. By  the  former  is  meant  the  bona  fide  pur- 
chase, development,  and  sale  of  mines;  of  the  latter 
the  evils  are  sufficiently  familiar.  The  terras  have 
a  significance  which  is  commercial  and  moral,  and 
notwithstanding  the  etymology  of  the  words  have 
involved  nothing  of  the  written  or  unwritten  law  of 
tlic!  land.  The  letter  of  the  statutes  devised  for  the 
resjulation  of  niininir  is  lived  up  to  bv  the  illeiiitiniate 
as  closc^ly,  perhaps,  as  by  the  li'gitiniate  miner.  This 
is  the  difference  between  them  :  i\w  legitimate  miner, 
like  the  farmer,  applies  his  labor  and  his  talent  in  a 
regular  way.  The  husbandman  tills  the  soil,  and 
looks  to  its  yield  for  his  ])roducts;  so,  also,  the  nian- 
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ufacturcr  counts  upon  his  wares  for  his  return.  Is 
there  any  principle  in  mining  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  agriculture  or  manufacturing  ?  In  other 
words,  why,  in  all  wholesome  reasoning,  should  not 
a  mine  be  opened,  explored,  and  developed  altogether 
for  what  comes  out  of  it  ?  Should  there  be  any  other 
dependency  than  this  in  mining  ?  Is  there  any  other 
dependency  required  in  order  to  make  it  what  it 
ought  to  be,  a  straightforward,  healthful,  civilizing, 
wealth-producing  industry?  The  proposition,  to  one 
who  has  not  investigated  it  through  its  underlying 
facts,  may  be  accepted  at  once  as  self-evident.  To 
those,  however,  who  have  been  students  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  mining  in  all  its  social  relations,  it  is  a 
demonstrable  truth  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  reason 
why  mining  should  be  anything  but  legitimate  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term. 

Great  thint^s  liave  been  done  in  mining  in  the  state 
of  Nevada ;  in  fact,  the  extraordinary  annals  of  this 
state  are  essentially  those  of  a  mining  community. 
With  all  that  there  may  be  disparaging  in  it,  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  illegitimacy  in  its  prin- 
cipal industry,  the  Silver  State  has  a  record  as  a  coin- 
producer  that  is  unparalleled.  There  are  tlfose  who 
say  that,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  some  tilings 
have  been  admissible  and  proper  enough,  and  that 
such  things  are  not  fairly  considered  upon  purely 
ethical  grounds.  They  go  .so  far  as  to  say  that,  where 
a  whole  people,  by  common  consent,  or  In  accordance 
with  the  expressed  judgment  of  a  great  majority,  have 
done  so  and  so,  this  is  about  what  is  right.  Why? 
Vox  poj)uli,  vox  dei.  The  idea  is  deep-rooted  in  my 
mind  that,  notwithstandiuii  the  arijfument  inijeniouslv 
made  by  way  of  apology  for  things  done  that  are  not 
consistent  with  the  general  idea  of  commercial  ethics, 
that  achievements  in  mining  arrived  at  in  the  ordinary 
wav  that  is,  accordintr  to  the  i)reval(Mit  idea  of  some 
who  have  amassed  fortunes  in  this  department — arc 
strikingly  iuferioi-  to  other  acliievenients  which  have 
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been  arrived  at  through  a  medium  which  is  in  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.     That  is  to  say  that,  admitting  that 
great  talent  and  labor  have  won  tremendous  wealth 
and  distinction  by  the  manipulation  of  mines  in  con- 
nection with  the  stock  market,  it  is  a  simpler,  and 
consequently  a  grander,  achievement  to  have  worked 
out  a  life  problem  in  this  sphere  of  activity  by  con- 
centration of  one's  energies  and  faith,  through  long 
years  of  toil,  upon  the  development — or,  I  may  say, 
the  creation— of  value  in  mining  according  to  the  plain 
principles  which  underlie  old-fashioned  farming.     Of 
couroo,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  considering  the 
development  of  a  mine  at  this  day  as  a  simple  thing, 
no  more  than  I  would  regard  the  scientific  methods 
of  agriculture  as  plain  and  easily  understood.     My 
idea  goes  mainly  to  the  consideration  of  this  question 
upon  its  ethical  basis.     Still,  if  my  premises  be  true, 
that'  all  mining  may  be  done  upon  what  is  considered 
in   this   country    purely    legitimate    principhs—  ami 
there  has  been  enough  of  mining  of  thi^t  sort  in  prac- 
tice to  demonstrate  this  fact — I  thinks  th\  n,  unqm^ 
tionably,  from  the  mere  commerci.'^l  of  i^^^  ••■atrial  i\  s^i 
of  view,  the  immense  operations  thM  lijA've  boc!>  vvw^^d 
forward  in  the  department  of  mm^  on  *"^  <>.  vx>««t 
would  have  borne  fruits  \astly  mo^^  K^Ve^<ft^   t<^  iW 
community  had  there  Ia-cii  no  \l\>iK^iit»^  <^^e«i\^l  of 
whatever  kind  to  criticise  in  th»*  5i^n-^;i\ Vt\ .     Tli*''  V<^* 
terms  employed,  "legitimate'^  rijkI  '^i;tK>C'^»'»*«i^K\''*  i"*?^^^ 
with  them  a  popular  jud^uwuts  ^«  1 1^^'  >t,  re>^%i'»l^| 
mining  not  only   morally.  b\H  ot^notiKmally,  *  1^1*^^ 
mcnt  Avhich  is  si.  fixed  and  so  nearV  univt  j-saI  H«(NI|f 
do  not  believe  th-«.'n'  is  a.My  argnmont  «^  f  men.*  v\f\x^ 
enoy  that  couKl  so  far  prevail  »»!>^Hins^  it  as  K''  ^iY«lk 
its  force  alto«;etlier.     In  the  iiatur\''«»kf  thi^i^  it  wvuKl 
be  extremely  diffi<^\\lt  for  mo  l^>  pul  my  niiger«  |K)!!4* 
tively,  upon  these  who  have  been  cii^Ag*  d  in  ilK^itl- 
mate  ininii!^.  that  is  to  sa\ .  mil)'   jj  ?i».  nankd  by  tK> 
unmediato  t-onstitue uoy  tor  whom  I  write.     \i\\t  the 
exumplar>^  of  tliai  uUic;.  aort  of  u>a  ;;<g,  eulkxl  by  con- 
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trast  "  legitimate,"  are  so  rare  and  so  conspicuous  that 
not  to  see  them  and  to  know  them  in  the  study  of  this 
history  would  be  blindness  itself.  If,  upon  a  careful 
investigation,  I  find  an  exponent  of  this  feature  of 
mining,  which  is  susceptible  of  none  but  favorable 
criticism,  one  who  has  not  only  done  something,  now 
and  then,  in  the  way  of  legitimate  mining,  but  who 
has  devoted  his  entire  life  as  a  miner  to  labor  in  this 
way,  I  should  say  that,  unless  mv  view  be  radically 
faulty,  he  is  entitled  to  monumental,  historical  mention. 
Nevada,  or  Washoe,  as  it  used  to  be  called  in  the 
days  of  excitement,  attracted,  principally  from  San 
Francisco  as  a  central  population,  a  crowd  of  fortune- 
seekers,  who  traversed  the  Sierra  mountains  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  an  immediate  stake.  In  that 
crowd  was  a  representation  of,  perhaps,  every  element 
of  human  society,  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  entire 
history  of  mining  excitements  contains  an  account  of 
any  class  of  men,  running  beyond  the  borders  of 
civilization,  into  a  waste  of  mountains  and  deserts,  in 
the  eager  quest  of  fortune,  that  were  better  than 
those  Nevadans ;  but,  from  those  early  days  even  up 
to  the  present,  there  has  been  exhilaration — a  fever- 
ishness,  which  is  anything  but  wholesome.  Scarcely 
anyone  regarded  Washoe  in  the  light  of  a  permanent 
home  ;  the  governing  idea  was  in  almost  every  case 
to  take  a  ticket  in  the  sort  of  lottery  whicli  Wash(ie 
mining  presented  ;  draw  a  prize,  and  run  away  to  the 
states,  or  porliaps  back  to  California,  to  enjoy  it. 
That  sort  of  speculation  wliich  is  at  the  bottom  of 
gambling  wa.s  nearly  universal.  Things  that  might 
have  l)een  considered  irregular  in  any  "ther  industry, 
or  perhaps  in  this  industry  under  other  circumstances, 
seemed  Iciritimate  ;  as  though,  in  this  instance,  as  in 
war  everything  was  fair.  A  part  of  the  great  lot- 
tery were  the  mining  stock-hoards,  the  principal  of 
which  was  in  San  Francisco.  There  were  those  wlio 
sold  the  tickets  and    those  who  bought  them.     A 
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"  pointer  "  in  stocks  was  the  desideratum  of  everybody 
in  the  swirl  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  these  securi- 
ties. The  case  was  exceptional  in  which  it  ever 
occurred  to  anybody  that  there  was  any  blemish  upon 
money  made  by  the  fictitious  appreciation  or  deprecia- 
tion of  mining  shares.  Occasionally,  however,  there 
would  be  found  one,  so  grounded  in  his  sense  of  what 
is  right,  both  morally  and  commercially,  as  to  with- 
stand altogether  the  tide  of  custom  and  habit  in  this 
respect.  Yet  I  am  not  disposed  to  occupy  the  atti- 
tude of  one  apologizing  for  Nevada  as  a  mining  com- 
munity. It  is  notoriously  true  that  in  that  district, 
as  well  as  in  others,  mines  and  mining  shares  have 
been  bought  and  sold  by  false  representation  without 
regard  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  property  or  security. 
But  it  goes  almost  without  saying  that  those  men 
who  have  outlived  tlie  rest  in  this  department,  who 
are  the  survival  of  tlie  fittest,  who  are  exemplars  of 
mining  in  the  i.';reatest  silver-producing  community  in 
the  world,  have  not  reached  their  magnificent  posi- 
tion in  society  and  finance  by  such  petty  processes  as 
the  salting  of  mines,  either  on  the  lower  levels  or  in 
the  stock-boards.  In  contrast  with  such  men,  how- 
ever, if  there  bo  any,  for  in  the  nature  of  things  they 
must  have  sunk  by  this  time  to  their  proper  level, 
there  is  one  minor  whom  I  have  in  mind  at  this  time, 
whose  whole  course  of  labor  in  the  respect  considered 
has  been  independent  and  self-reliant.  He  went  out 
some  thirty  years  ago  into  a  desolate  and  hostile  region, 
to  discover  and  acquire  title  in  the  regular  way,  to 
certain  mining  property.  His  judgment  carries  him 
to  the  right  place  ;  he  camps  there  ;  he  brings  liis 
family,  and  his  household  gods,  to  that  spot.  Ho 
studies  the  rock  in  whicli  his  future  is  embedded ;  he 
has  faith  in  himself  and  in  his  prospect.  At  times 
liope  is  deferred  until  the  lioart  is  made  sick  ;  but  he 
toils  on  through  days  of  cheerfulness  and  depression. 
Being  determined,  courageous  and  philosophical  at  all 
times  he  ultimately  achieves  results  magnificent  for 
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himself  and  helpful  to  many  others.  But  this  is  not 
all ;  to  stop  at  this  would  be  to  tell  only  half  the 
story,  leaving  out  the  better  half.  He  has  not  only 
won  wealth  but  respectability  with  it.  His  achieve- 
ments as  a  representative  of  legitimate  mining  in  that 
state  are  paralleled  only  by  the  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  all  who  know  him  as  a  man.  His  aggran- 
dizement has  not  been  at  the  expense  of  others  in  any 
way,  but  with  their  upbuilditig  along  with  his  own. 
What  he  owns  under  a  perfect  legal  title  he  has  fur- 
ther earned  by  the  use  of  God-given  talents  and 
energy.  In  no  respect  has  he  sought  or  been  willing 
to  accept  any  advantage  by  indirection.  It  is  as  plainly 
written  in  the  facts  of  his  personal  history,  as  thougli 
graven  upon  the  face  of  Tenabo  mountain,  that  he 
has  done  unto  others  as  ho  would  have  them  do  unto 
him. 

Occupying  at  various  times  vantage  ground,  in 
being  the  undisputed  proprietor  of  a  mining  ledge 
showing  marvellous  prospects,  it  would  not  have  been 
difficult  for  him  to  unload  it  upon  the  public,  and  to 
have  made  himself  rich  years  ago,  but  his  principle  and 
his  policy  wore  those  of  mining  in  its  purely  legitimate 
meaning.  It  wore  better  in  his  mind  to  want  the 
luxuries  of  life  than  to  obtain  advantage  by  any  but 
honest  means.  That  he  has  succeeded,  that  he 
became  the  owner  of  the  largest  and  best-paying 
individual  silver  mining  property  in  the  United  States, 
and  perhaps  in  the  world,  is  therefore  a  matter  for 
congratulation  to  all  who  know  him.  The  path  by 
which  he  has  travelled  toward  this  triumph  is  straight 
and  well  defined.  His  life  affords  an  actual  wealth  of 
example  greater  than  the  treasures  of  his  own  vast 
mine.  The  young  men  of  the  country,  upon  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  battle,  first  for  maintenance  and  then  for 
fortune,  will  stn;  in  his  record  a  light  by  which  their 
steps  may  be  directed  to  the  summit  of  a  substantial 
and  self-respecting  manhood — a  character  which  is 
affluence  itself,   with  or  without  riches. 
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Of  all  the  avocations  out  of  which  men  have 
wrested  fortunes,  mining  may  be  accounted  the  most 
problematical.  There  are  in  it  so  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  chance  that  even  industry,  skill,  and  perse- 
verance are  frequently  balked  of  their  proper  results. 
The  successful  miner,  like  the  famous  poet,  is  born, 
not  made.  The  **  mute  inglorious  Miltons"  of  mining, 
who  have  in  them  everything  except  the  ability  to 
succeed,  constitute  a  considerable  class,  which  has  our 
sympathy;  but  such  a  one  is  not  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

Simeon  Wenban  was  born  in  England,  in  the  parish 
of  Hawkhurst,  county  Kent,  May  18,  1824,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  carriage  manufacturer,  who  himself  came 
of  hardy,  long-lived  progenitors.  His  mother,  wee  Ann 
Crisford,  was  also  of  old  Kentish  stock,  making  their 
son  a  thoroughbred  Englishman.  When  he  was  four 
years  of  age  the  family  migrated  to  America,  residing 
for  six  years  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  removing,  when 
he  was  ten  years  old,  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  boy 
had  attended,  when  he  pleased  only,  the  public  schools; 
being,  up  to  the  age  just  mentioned,  subjected  to  very 
little  restraint.  The  only  study  he  liked  was  mathe- 
matics, and  in  that  he  excelled  ;  but  he  surpassed  any 
boy  he  knew  in  any  kind  of  game  requiring  agility, 
strength,  and  steadiness  of  nerve,  having  spent  most 
of  his  boy  life  in  out-of-door  exercises.  That  wise 
parents  should  have  permitted  so  great  freedom  in 
their  child  might  excite  surprise,  were  it  not  that  the 
explanation  is  at  hand.  Simeon  was  small  of  his 
age,  and  therefore  presumed  to  be  delicate.  Another 
reason  was  that  a  son  of  the  family,  several  years  his 
elder,  had  died:  being  apprenticed  to  a  hard  master 
for  a  term,  of  seven  years,  his  health  gave  way,  and 
consumption  ended  his  apprenticeship  before  he  had 
served  out  his  time.  When  the  younger  lad  therefore 
refused  to  be  apprenticed,  and  offered  to  assist  his 
father  in  the  shop,  he  was  allowed  to  have  his  will, 
and  never  learned  any  trade,     But  he  was  not  often 
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in  the  shop.  The  day  was  not  long  enough  for  his 
sports.  So  early  was  he  at  them,  and  so  late  on  his 
return  that  his  father  was  compelled  to  exact  a  prom- 
ise that  he  would  appear  at  the  shop  at  least  once  a 
day,  which  he  kept  by  going  there  in  the  morning  on 
his  way  a-field.  His  mother  frequently  inquired, 
'*  How  many  boys  have  you  in  your  party  to-day  ? " 
knowing  of  a  certainty  that  his  followers  would  be 
many. 

When  Simeon  was  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  father, 
partly  to  have  a  retreat  for  his  own  declining  years, 
and  partly  to  provide  a  place  in  life  for  the  Benjamin 
of  his  flock,  purchased  a  farm  at  Richmond  settlement, 
twelve  miles  east  of  Cleveland.  But  notwithstanding 
his  love  of  out-door  exercises,  he  disliked  farming, 
which  was  too  slow,  uneventful,  and  solitary,  and 
gave  too  little  scope  to  his  inventive  and  constructive 
faculties.  Yet  he  managed  to  have  a  little  sport  even 
in  so  dull  a  place.  In  the  settlement  the  little  girls 
of  the  place  used  to  resort  in  winter  to  an  old  log- 
house  at  the  hill's  top  to  start  on  their  coasting 
frolics,  and  would  peep  out  shyly  at  passers-by,  after 
the  manner  of  country  children.  One  day,  young 
Wenban,  noticing  a  pretty  child  with  her  sled  wait- 
ing for  him  to  pass,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  seated 
himself  on  the  sled,  and  sped  with  her  struggling  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  That  child,  a  few  years  later, 
became  Mrs  Wenban,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
wedding  that  he  was  reminded  of  the  first  capture. 

When  about  nineteen  years  of  age  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  build  a  saw-mill  where  he  perceived  an 
opportunity  to  construct  a  dam  on  his  father's  land. 
Consent  beinsr  obtained,  he  established  himself  in  a 
small  but  profitable  lumbering  business,  his  plan 
being  to  take  half  the  lumber  for  sawing  the  logs 
brought  to  him,  which  proved  a  very  good  one. 

In  1849,  being  now  twenty -five  years  of  age,  he 
married  Miss  Caroline  Shipherd,  whose  mother  was  a 
Miss  Richmond,  daughter  of  one  of  the  Richmonds 
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after  whom  the  town  was  named,  and  who  immigrated 
from  Massachusetts  to  Ohio  at  an  early  period  of  its 
history.  Labor  and  the  genial  Ohio  climate  had  de- 
veloped the  small  lad,  with  the  merry  blue  eyes,  into 
a  stalwart  man,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  who  could 
lift  and  carry,  for  a  short  distance,  more  than  four 
times  his  own  weight.  Trusting  too  much  to  his  un- 
usual strength,  he  ruptured  a  blood-vessel  in  rescuing 
a  young  man  from  a  perilous  position  under  a  heavy 
saw-log,  by  which  accident  his  health  was  impaired, 
leading  to  the  determination,  which  gave  direction  to 
his  life,  of  coming  to  California. 

In  1850  the  elder  Wenban  died,  necessitating,  as 
the  other  members  of  the  family  thought,  a  partition 
of  the  estate ;  but  this  one  said :  "  I  do  not  want 
any  of  it ;  I  will  give  my  part  to  my  mother.  I  do 
not  wish  to  live  here ;  I  am  going  somewhere  where 
a  more  congenial  prospect  opens  up  for  me."  But 
first  he  put  a  steam-mill  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
old  one,  and  prepared  a  means  of  income  for  the 
mother. 

Leaving  his  wife  in  Illinois  with  her  parents,  Mr 
WcMiban  sailed  from  New  York  early  in  the  spring  of 
1854,  reaching  San  Francisco  on  the  13th  of  March. 
Placer  mining  had  not  then  declined,  as  it  did  a  few 
years  later,  although  now  it  was  being  superseded  in 
some  localities  for  quartz  mining,  in  which  experi- 
mentalists were  investing  far  more  than  they  ever  had 
returned  to  tlieni.  From  San  Francisco  to  Moore 
Flat  was  a  natural  transition.  Mr  Wenban  joined  a 
party  of  eight  for  that  locality,  and  mining  being  an  en- 
tirely new  thing  to  him,  submitted  to  be  controlled  by 
those  who  assumed  to  be  better  acquainted  with  it. 

The  plan  of  the  company  was  to  run  a  tunnel 
through  the  rim  rock  to  reach  the  gravel  bed  inside, 
a  part  of  their  number  hiring  out  to  other  miners 
to  pay  expenses,  while  the  remainder  worked  in 
the  tunnel.      Wenban,  who  never  shirked,  was  put 
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in  the  tunnel.  After  a  little  time  the  hired  men,  who 
had  observed  some  rich  placer  ground  and  wished  to 
make  claims  adjacent  to  it,  came  and  persuaded  him 
to  visit  the  locality,  French  Ravine,  and  make  loca- 
tions with  them,  which  was  finally  done,  the  older 
locators  making  no  objections.  But  when  they  ob- 
served, as  shortly  they  had  occasion  to,  that  Wen- 
ban's  superior  engineering  knowledge  gave  the  new 
company  an  advantage  over  them  in  the  use  of  a 
water-way,  they  became  hostile  and  brought  suit  to 
dispossess  them,  in  which  by  dint  of  free  swearing 
they  prevailed.  But  after  the  eight  had  thus  been 
ousted,  the  successful  litigants  proposed  to  take  Wen- 
ban  and  his  ditch  and  the  disputed  ground  all  into 
their  company,  and  to  give  him  a  third  interest  in  the 
whole;  "for,"  said  these  astute  and  honest  miners, 
"You  are  the  only  fighting  man  among  them;  we 
don't  care  for  any  of  the  others.  We  know  that 
you  have  a  right  to  that  ground,  but  that  makes  no 
difference ;  we  will  beat  you  at  law ;  you  will  lose 
your  ground  and  have  all  the  debts  on  your  hands, 
which  you  are  just  fool  enough  to  pay." 

This  was  a  new  kind  of  logic  to  Wenban,  but  con- 
vincing. However,  the  proposition  was  rejected,  and 
Wenban  set  about  making  a  fool  of  himself  by  pay- 
ing the  firm's  debts,  his  partners  having  deserted 
him,  amounting  to  $7,000.  He  went  to  a  deep 
gravel  mine,  where  an  engine  was  employed  in 
hoisting,  and  bargained  for  a  blacksmith-shop,  then 
doing  work  for  three  companies,  but  whose  owner 
would  sell  out.  He  paid  for  the  shop  out  of  the 
superfluous  iron  and  coal  which  he  received  with  the 
purchase,  and  which  he  sold  to  the  blacksmith  at  an- 
other camp.  By  working  nights  in  the  shop,  and 
twelve  hours  daily  in  the  gravel  mine,  laboring  on  an 
average  twenty  hours  in  each  twenty-four,  he  earned 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  day,  and  dis- 
charged the  debt  of  $7,000. 

Few  men  wouldhavebeencapableof,  or,  being  capa- 
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ble,  would  have  performed  this  arduous,  self-imposed 
task.  But  Mr  Wenban  possessed  "  that  chastity  of 
honor  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,"  which  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  wronging  any  man.  He 
had  also  a  great  fund  of  hopefulness  and  self-confi- 
dence, which  kept  him  calm  and  cheerful  under  the 
trial  to  which  he  subjected  himself,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  wife,  who  was  still  in  Illinois. 

During  Mr  Wenban's  residence  in  Sierra  county 
occurred  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  lode  and 
other  silver  mines  in  Nevada.  In  all  the  experiments 
which  were  made  by  the  early  operators  to  come  at 
the  most  profitable  method  of  reducing  the  ores  he 
took  a  deep  interest,  making  mining  and  mineralogy 
his  study,  and  looking  upon  his  personal  experiences 
as  a  useful  apprenticeship.  In  1862  he  obtained  the 
situation  of  superintendent  of  a  quartz-mill  in  Vir- 
ginia City ;  but  being  resolved  to  be  no  longer  an 
agent  of  others,  left  his  position  early  in  1863  and 
joined  a  prospecting  party  at  Austin,  consisting  of 
eight  men,  well-armed  and  equipped,  and  having 
among  them  Andrew  Veatch  in  the  capacity  of 
geologist  and  mineralogist. 

The  first  direction  taken  was  towards  the  head- 
waters of  Reese  river,  but  the  plan  of  the  party  being 
to  appropriate  an  entire  district  to  themselves,  they 
found  no  ground  suitable  so  far  south,  and  retracing 
their  steps  proceeded  down  the  river,  and  in  a  north- 
easterly course,  for  several  weeks,  carefully  examining 
the  country  passed  over.  No  one  who  has  not  ex- 
plored the  mysterious  regions  known  as  "mineral 
land  "  can  have  any  conception  of  the  toil  endured  by 
prospectors.  The  weary  march,  day  after  day,  under 
scorching  suns,  the  profitless  detours,  and  scrambling 
among  sharp  rocks  to  get  at  **  outcroppings,"  the 
alkaline  water  and  dust  imbibed  and  inhaled,  the  un- 
palatable food,  the  bed  of  earth,  and  the  guard  duty, 
all  tell  upon  his  endurance.  Yet  such  is  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  pursuit,  and  of    the  companionship  of 
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nature  in  her  grandest  aspects,  that  few  who  have 
followed  prospecting  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  mid-con- 
tinent, ever  are  content  to  return  to  the  artificialities 
of  society. 

The  Austin  party  arrived  at  length  at  an  isolated 
mountain,  east  of  the  Toiyabe  range,  and  apparently 
broken  off  from  it,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the 
present  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  at  that 
period  not  yet  surveyed,  where  they  encountered  a 
dyke  of  quartzite  in  limestone,  five  hundred  feet  in 
width,  and  extending  obliquely  across  the  face  of  the 
mountain  to  the  valley  below.  The  peak  of  Mount 
Tenabo  was  9,600  feet  above  sea-level,  and  3,000  feet 
above  the  surrounding  plain.  Its  base  was  covered 
with  a  shaggy  coat  of  stunted  pines,  above  which  it 
was  overgrown  with  low  shrubs  and  grasses,  Out  of 
this  rugged  mass  of  rock  and  earth  protruded  the 
giant  vein,  looking  in  the  distance  like  a  well-con- 
structed causeway  several  miles  in  length. 

But  the  expert  of  the  company  had  an  opinion,  to 
which  he  adhered,  that  silver  was  only  found  in  gran- 
ite ;  and  although  differing  from  him,  Mr  Wenban  con- 
sented to  look  further,  and  being  successful  in  finding 
several  narrow  but  rich  veins  in  granite  formations, 
fifty-six  claims  were  taken,  the  district  marked  out, 
and  rules  established  for  its  government,  while  a  part 
of  the  company  returned  to  Austin  for  provisions, 
their  supplies  being  reduced  to  flour  alone. 

The  prospecting  party  had  arranged  before  setting 
out  with  an  equal  number  of  capitalists  in  Virginia 
City  and  San  Francisco  to  form  a  working  company 
in  case  they  should  find  what  they  sought.  These 
gentlemen  were  now  notified,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1863  the  Cortes  joint  stock  company  was  incorporated, 
which  erected  iri  1864  an  eight-stamp  mill,  and  began 
working  the  ores  by  the  wet  process,  in  use  on  the 
Comstock,  and  the  only  one  known  to  them.  The 
ores,  however,  proved  rebellious,  the  base  predomi- 
nating oyer  the  precious  metals,  and  the  whole  of 
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1864  was  spent  in  fruitless  experiment — ^anot  uncom- 
mon history  at  thc^u  period  of  silver  mining.  The  fol- 
lowing year  four  reverberatory  furnaces  for  roasting 
the  ores  were  added  to  the  works;  but  having  super- 
intendents who  were  as  inexperienced  as  the  managers, 
these  also  failed,  and  after  experimenting  for  another 
season,  the  company  closed  down  the  works,  having 
expended  $200,000,  and  received  back  only  $25,000. 

Expecting  a  diflferent  ending,  Mr  Wenban  in  1864 
had  sent  for  his  family.  As  lumber  was  not  to  be 
obtained  nearer  than  sixty  miles,  the  cabin  which  he 
erected  for  their  reception  was  of  the  most  primitive 
description,  which  hardly  kept  out  the  winter  rains. 
To  remain  here  under  these  circumstances  required  a 
motive,  a  strong  will,  and  high  courage.  In  addition 
to  the  discouragements  met  with  in  the  granite  dis- 
trict, much  trouble  with  the  Ute  Indians  rendered  a 
residence  in  their  vicinity  seemingly  unsafe ;  but  the 
discovery  on  their  part  that  their  neighbor  was  a  kind 
friend,  as  well  as  an  enemy  not  to  be  provoked,  did 
more  to  keep  the  peace  than  the  campaigns  of  the 
California  and  Nevada  cavalry.  The  veriest  coward 
loves  a  brave  man,  and  the  chief  of  this  tribe,  having 
several  times  met  Mr  Wenban  defending  some  weaker 
party  from  their  brutality,  conceived  for  him  a  great 
regard,  honoring  him  with  his  not  very  savory  visits 
with  much  regularity,  and  frequently  bringing  royal 
gifts  of  game  and  dressed  skins. 

A  number  of  locations  had  been  made  in  1864  in 
the  limestone  district  which  the  expert  of  the  Cortds 
company  had  despised.  The  locators  of  four  claims, 
the  St  Louis,  Arctic,  Idaho,  and  Garrison,  had  all 
named  Mr  Wenban  in  making  their  claims  as  part 
owner.  A  controllino;  interest  had,  however,  been 
sold  to  Mr  George  Hearst  the  same  year,  during 
which  also  Comstock  values  suffered  a  fall  that  dis- 
couraged mining  operations,  and  deterred  Mr  Hearst 
from  undertaking  the  development  of  his  mineij.  Mr 
Wenban  still  had  faith  in  the  district,  and  resolved 
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to  sive  it  another  trial  in  the  limestone  group  of  mines, 
ana  to  discover  for  himself,  to  a  certainty,  whether  or 
not  he  was  mistaken,  as  his  reading  assured  him  he 
was  not.  He  possessed  an  interest  in  these  mines 
second  only  to  Mr  Hearst,  but  fearing  opposition  in 
that  quarter  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution. 

Erecting  a  cabin  for  himself  near  the  St  Louis 
mines,  he  dug  out  a  quantity  of  ore,  from  which  was 
selected  fifteen  tons,  for  ship  nent  to  a  mill.  The  trail 
to  the  mine,  a  very  rugged  one,  was  closed  with  snow. 
Having  quietly  engaged  a  mule-train  owned  by  Mexi- 
cans, to  transport  the  ore  to  Austin,  at  the  price  of 
fifty  dollars  a  ton,  he  instructed  them  to  open  the 
trail  from  the  lower  end,  while  he,  with  his  men, 
worked  toward  them  from  above,  thus  completing  the 
labor  in  a  shorter  time,  and  none  too  soon,  for  a  blus- 
tering snowstorm  completely  hid  it  again  before  the 
next  morning.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  After  paying  his  muleteers, 
and  fifty  dollars  a  ton  for  milling,  he  still  had  sixteen 
hundred  dollars  with  which  to  re-clothe,  and  re- 
provision   his  nearly   destitute   family. 

Mr  Wenban  now  determined,  if  possible,  to  pur- 
chase the  interest  of  Mr  Hearst,  and  went  to  San 
Francisco  to  consult  with  his  friend  and  former  em- 
ployer, Mr  Land,  explaining  to  him  that  if  he  would 
come  into  the  arrangement  with  ten  thousand  dollars, 
the  purchase  could  no  doubt  be  made,  a  proposition 
which  was  readily  agreed  to  on  the  word  of  Wenban 
alone,  and  the  mines  were  finally  secured  for  fourteen 
thousand  dollars.  As  fast  as  he  was  able  subsequently 
he  bought  up  all  the  smaller  interests,  and  the  few 
shares  left  were  closed  out  for  assessments  according 
to  mining  laws. 

Meanwhile  he  performed  enough  work  on  the  Gar- 
rison mine  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  even  richer 
than  the  St  Louis,  the  returns  from  a  few  tons  of  ore 
being  four  thousand  dollars  net  profit. 

At  the  moment  when  he  thought  himself  cleared 
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from  all  drawbacks,  there  occurred  an  unexpected 
catastrophe  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  all  the  books 
and  papers  connected  with  his  ownership  of  these 
mines.  The  only  thing  now  to  be  done  was  to  re- 
locate all  the  claims  the  title  to  which  was  des- 
troyed, which  he  proceeded  at  once  to  do,  and  to 
obtain  patents  for  them  from  the  United  States.  By 
this  means,  although  somewhat  abridged  of  their 
former  extent,  the  title  was  made  absolute,  and  he 
could  safely  improve  his  property. 

To  improve  mining  property — aye,  there's  the  rub. 
Everyone  in  a  mining  country  knows  the  saying,  that 
it  takes  the  output  of  one  mine  to  make  the  next  one 
productive.  Mr  Wenban  had  not  been  more  than 
thirteen  years  in  California  and  Nevada  without 
learning  that ;  and  he  began  by  putting  back  into  his 
claims  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  he  took  out  of  them,  in 
order  to  make  a  legitimate  business  of  mining,  by  in- 
troducing the  best  methods,  the  best  machinery,  and 
in  searching  for  new  bodies  of  ore.  In  the  early  history 
of  mining  it  was  the  practice  to  uncover  a  small  bunch 
of  ore,  and  sell  the  mine  upon  the  strength  of  that — 
a  practice  not  entirely  done  away  with,  but  which 
must  be  abandoned  before  mining  rises  to  an  equality 
with  other  industries  in  the  public  estimation. 

Mr  Wenban  always  instructed  his  men,  if  they 
found  anything  in  the  mine  which  caused  them  to 
fear  it  would,  in  miner's  phrase,  "peter  out,"  to  re- 
move the  obstruction,  and  find  what  there  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  His  foreman  once  took  him  to  a  place 
where  the  ore-body  had  narrowed  to  five  feet  in 
length  and  three  feet  in  thickness,  saying,  "  That  is 
all  the  ore  there  is  in  sight,  and  it  looks  as  if  a  couple 
of  shots  would  knock  it  all  out."  "  All  right,"  re- 
plied Mr  Wenban,  "  knock  it  out ;  but  you  cannot  do 
that  as  easily  as  you  think."  As  he  predicted,  when 
the  shots  had  been  put  in  the  vein  widened  out,  yield- 
ing all  the  ore  that  could  be  milled  for  six  months, 
worth  four  and  five  hundred  dollars  a  ton. 
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This  quality  of  firmness  in  the  exercise  of  his  own 
judgment  was  a  potent  factor  in  building  up  Mr  Wen- 
ban  s  present  handsome  fortune.  Had  he  given  way 
to  any  of  the  thousand  discouragements  which  had 
arisen  in  his  path  during  all  the  years  in  which  he 
contended  with  destiny  mr  a  guerdon,  all  might,  nay, 
almost  surelv,  would  have  been  lost.  His  self-control 
always  enabled  him  to  repress  any  show  of  dejection 
when  fortune  frowned,  or  of  exultativin  when  she 
smiled.  Being  a  man,  he  would  neither  whimper 
nor  clap  his  hands  at  the  changes  occurring  to  all  hu- 
manity. Not  from  an  inability  to  enjoy  mirth,  as  his 
sportive  boyhood  showed,  was  he  undemonstrative; 
but  rather  that,  when  fairly  in  the  great  drama  of  life, 
he  chose  to  conduct  himself  with  composure.  But  a 
laughter-loving  soul  looked  out  from  under  the  strongly 
marked  brows,  which  the  firm  lips  seemed  to  restrain 
from  voicing  itself. 

The  group  of  mines,  the  whole  ownership  of  which 
was  secured  by  Mr  Wenban,  consisted  of  twenty-six 
locations,  namely,  the  Arctic,  Excelsior,  Compressor, 
Garrison,  Junction,  Nevada  Giant,  Premium,  Cum- 
mings.  Conclave,  Summit,  Jeannette,  Central  Con- 
solidated, Equat'^  r,  St  Louis,  Idaho,  Tenabo,  Kings- 
berry,  and  eight  others.  Their  altitude  averaged  8,000 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  1,000  feet  above  the  valley, 
and  they  were  approached  by  a  narrow  canon,  the 
mouth  of  which  was  four  and  a  half  miles  from 
them. 

The  mill  of  the  Cortds  company,  which  had  cost  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  purchased  by  Mr  Wen- 
ban  for  ten  thousand.  It  was  six  miles  distant  from 
his  mines,  the  ore  having  to  be  transported  to  it  on 
mule  back ;  but  that  was  much  better  than  sending  it 
sixty  miles  to  Austin,  at  a  cost  of  fifty  dollars  a  ton. 
It  was  enlarged  and  used  until  1885,  when  a  new  mill 
was  erected  at  the  mine. 

No  one  unfamiliar  with  the  rugged  and  barren  as- 
pect of  the  elevated  plains  and  mineral-bearing  mount- 
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ains  of  Nevada  could  form  an  idea  of  the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome  in  building  up  a  mining  establishment, 
such  as  that  which  the  indefatigable  industry  and 
good  judgment  of  Mr  Wenban  added  to  the  mining 
improvements  of  that  state.  Here,  as  in  many  local- 
ities, the  almost  entire  absence  of  water  was  the  most 
serious  drawback  to  operations  of  any  kind.  The 
cost  of  bringing  to  the  mines  a  stream  of  good  drink- 
ing water  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  miners'  meas- 
urement, was  seven  thousand  dollars. 

The  new  mill  was  situated  on  the  side  of  the  mount- 
ain, three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  mine,  and  850 
feet  lower.  The  supply  of  water  was  obtained  from 
a  spring  seven  miles  distant,  and  at  an  elevation  of  500 
feet.  After  testing  the  flow  for  one  season,  pipes 
were  carried  to  the  highest  point  at  which  it  would 
discharge,  and  this  became  the  site  of  the  strictly 
Wenbanian  improvements.  Two  artesian  wells  were 
sunk  in  the  valley,  but  the  water  had  to  be  forced  two 
miles,  and  raised  417  feet  by  means  of  a  Worthington 
pump.  Not  less  than  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  ex- 
pended in  bringing  water  to  the  mines,  but  an  abun- 
dance was  finally  secured  for  all  purposes. 

The  capacity  of  the  new  works  was  fifty,  or  possibly 
sixty  tons  daily,  although  twenty  tons  was  more 
commonly  a  day's  performance.  Instead  of  the  stamp 
batteries,  which  after  many  experiments  with  "new 
processes  "  in  the  reduction  of  silver,  had  come  to  be 
universally  adopted,  Mr  Wenban  finally,  in  1886, 
experimented  with  the  Krom  rolls,  and  the  leaching 
instead  of  the  amalgamating  process,  and  found  this  to 
be  superior  to  the  former  treatment,  saving  more  silver, 
and  the  three  or  four  dollars  in  gold  per  ton  which 
was  lost  in  amalgamating  the  ores,  and  which  more 
than  paid  the  expense  of  transportation  and  re- 
fining. 

The  mines,  which  on  first  opening,  showed  detached 
and  scattered  bodies  of  ore,  making  it  appear  to  every 
one  except  their  owner  doubtful  if  they  would  repay 
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the  capital,  often  borrowed,  which  was  being  expended 
upon  them,  gradually  gathered  together  their  sepa- 
rated veins  and  bunches  into  regular  fissures,  standing 
in  an  almost  perpendicular  position. 

Up  to  1880  the  mine  had  been  worked  through  a 
vertical  shaft  300  feet  deep  connecting  with  a  tunnel 
at  the  bottom,  making  it  necessary  to  hoist  the  ore ; 
but  a  tunnel  or  adit  450  feet  long  was  then  driven 
in  from  the  outside  communicating  with  the  main 
tunnel,  through  which  the  ore  was  reached  at  a  depth 
below  the  surface  of  1,200  feet,  and  by  which  it  could 
be  carried  on  cars  to  the  mouth,  thus  obviating  the 
employment  of  hoisting  apparatus  except  at  one  place, 
where  a  small  compressed  air  engine  was  employed. 
No  trouble  was  experienced  with  water,  which  in  any 
case  would  be  carried  off  through  the  lower  adit.  In 
1888  the  tunnels  and  drifts  in  the  mines  aggregated 
six  miles,  the  prospecting  being  all  done  by  these 
means.  An  ore-body  yielding  four  hundred  ounces  to 
the  ton  was  disclosed  by  an  adit  of  only  sixty  feet 
early  in  1888.  An  excellent  road  was  constructed 
from  the  mines  and  mill  to  the  valley  below,  costing 
a  large  sum  of  money.  Every  part  of  Mr  Wenban's 
establishment  was  made  in  the  wisest  and  best 
manner,  both  as  concerned  the  productiveness  of  his 
fine  property,  and  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of 
those  in  his  employ.  No  narrow,  grinding,  or  grasp- 
ing spirit  was  ever  shown.  He  was  not  indifferent 
to  the  dispositions  of  those  about  him.  At  one  time 
he  employed  Cornish  miners,  but  when  the  great  ex- 
pense attending  his  operations  rendered  it  difficult  to 
keep  the  pay-roll  clear,  these  men  became  turbulent 
and  riotous.  Changing  them  for  Chinese,  he  found 
these  far  more  willing  to  assist  him  by  waiting  for  a 
portion  of  their  pay.     For  this  consideration  on  their 

f)art,  although  objecting  to  the  importation  of  Asiatic 
abor  on  general  grounds  of  political  economy,  he  con- 
ceived a  friendship  for  these  men  which  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge.     An  injury  was  always 
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remembered  as  well,  although  he  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  unjust  on  account  of  it,  even  giving  assist- 
ance to  those  who  had  been  his  enemies.  In  many 
ways  he  encouraged  settlement,  paying  outsiders  for 
hauling  ore  instead  of  having  it  more  cheaply  done  by 
men  and  teams  of  his  own,  and  purchasing  milk,  beef, 
and  other  provisions  in  preference  to  raising  them,  in 
order  that  others  might  receive  some  benefit  from  the 
mines  as  well  as  himself.  No  compulsion  was  used, 
but  the  men  lived  at  the  boarding-house  or  in  houses 
of  their  own  as  they  preferred.  They  could  purchase 
from  the  well-selected  stock  of  goods  in  Mr  Wenban's 
store  or  elsewhere,  as  they  pleased.  Only  a  fair 
profit  was  asked,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  pay. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  1888  was  about 
three  hundred,  at  wages  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to 
three  dollars  and  a  half  for  miners,  and  five  dollars 
for  foremen,  per  diem.  The  number  of  animals  in  the 
service  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-four.  The  ore  at 
this  period  was  carrying  from  seventy  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ounces  per  ton  in  silver,  and  four  dollars  and 
a  half  in  gold.  The  expense  of  labor  for  one  year  was 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars, 
and  for  salt,  sulphur,  hyposulphite  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  lime,  scrap-iron,  wood,  charcoal,  etc.,  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  amount  of  bullion  actually  pro- 
duced from  the  time  Mr  Wenban  began  working  his 
mines  to  1888  was  $3,500,000,  much  of  which  was  ex- 
pended in  making  Cortds  district  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  state  of  Nevada.  But  for  his  knowledge, 
firmness,  courage,  and  strength,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral,  the  wealth  of  the  sphinx-like  Mount  Tenabo 
might  have  remained  for  generations  undiscovered. 
What  he  accomplished  in  bringing  millions  of  money 
out  of  the  earth,  not  only  enriched  himself  and 
benefited  those  about  him,  but  became  a  valuable  ex- 
ample to  others. 

His  mill  was  his  pride.     Here  everything  was  ar- 
ranged to  do  the  most  work  in  the  most  expeditious 
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and  economical  manner.  The  ores  being  chiefly  re- 
bellious, were  put  through  a  variety  of  processes, 
going  from  a  drying  furnace  hot  to  a  rock-breaker, 
thence  to  crushing  rolls  and  revolving  screens,  and  all 
automatically.  Then  followed  the  chlorodizins  fur- 
nace, where  the  heat  drove  off  the  bases  in  fumes, 
and  a  chloride  was  formed  with  common  salt,  from 
the  chloridizing  furnaces  to  the  leaching  vats, where 
it  is  first  treated  to  a  water  leach  from  two  to  three 
hours;  afterwards  the  leaching  process  is  continued 
with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  passes 
from  the  leaching  vats  into  precipitating  tanks,  into 
which  is  introduced  a  quantity  of  lime  and  sulphur 
solution;  this  precipitates  the  silver  which  imme- 
diatelv  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  tanks.  Soon  as 
the  silver  (now  in  the  condition  of  a  sulphide)  is 
sufficiently  settled,  the  hyposulphite  and  bicarbonate 
solution  is  drawn  off  and  pumped  oack  to  the  storage 
tanks  to  be  used  over  again — the  silver  sulphide  is 
taken  from  the  tanks,  forced  through  a  filter  press, 
from  whence  it  comes  in  cakes ;  these  are  passed  to  a 
drying-room,  from  there  to  a  furnace  which  frees  it 
from  the  sulphur,  and  is  then  ready  to  be  melted  into 
bars  for  shipment. 

Mr  Wenban's  great  success  in  mining  arose  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  miner.  He  not  only  had  theo- 
retical but  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art 
of  mining.  There  was  nothing  about  it  he  could  not 
do  intelligently,  taking  the  px^-oe  of  any  man,  from 
the  lowest  up.  As  a  mill-man,  blacksmith,  carpenter, 
surveyor,  or  assayer,  he  was  the  equal  of  any.  By 
carefully  selecting  his  agents,  and  teaching  them  his 
methods,  efficient  management  was  secured.  He 
deals  with  his  agents  and  employees  upon  the  basis  of 
perfect  confidence,  and  has  everything  so  systemati- 
cally arranged  that  those  in  charge  of  the  mine  cannot 
go  astray. 

That  a  man  of  these  traits,  and  living  an  otherwise 
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unblemished  life,  should  be  regarded  by  his  employes 
and  fellow- citizens  as  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary 
respect,  follows  as  the  tides  the  moon.  Whether  or 
not  men  are  themselves  worthy,  they  respect  worth 
in  others.  In  this  popularity  and  esteem  Mrs  Wen- 
ban  participated.  Many  were  the  sick,  weary,  and 
impoverished  travellers  and  immigrants  relieved  by 
her  kindly  ministrations,  and  the  sweetness  wliich 
she  shed  about  her  in  her  home  was  allowed  to  radi- 
ate through  the  community. 

With  wealth  came  increased  appliances  of  pleasure 
and  culture.  The  rude  cabin  was  exchanged  for  the 
elegant  home;  books,  music,  society,  and  fine  equi- 
pages took  the  place  of  more  econci  ic  furnishings; 
but,  withal,  the  genuineness  and  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter remained. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  M  -  Wenban's  charac- 
ter is  his  entire  self-reliance.  Some  men,  it  has  been 
tni*;Ay  said,  are  bom  to  greatness,  ;onio  achieve  it, 
and  some  have  it  thrust  upon  them.  Mr  Wenban 
certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  last  class,  for  he 
has  successfully  avoided  cheap  notoriety.  If  not 
"born  in  the  purple"  he  was  born  very  near  it,  hav- 
ing been  created  with  that  royal  will  which  brooked 
no  opposition,  and  accepted  no  blunders  because  they 
were  "time-honored,"  Jiaving  as  much  confidence  in 
his  own  insight  as  in  the  opinions  or  beliefs  of  others, 
yet  ever  ready  to  accord  to  others  the  credit  of  dis- 
covering a  truth.  Every  other  member  of  his  father's 
family  was  a  member  of  some  religious  society.  His 
father  was  what  in  England  would  be  called  a  dis- 
senter; his  mother  a  church-of-England  follower;  his 
brothers  and  sisters  belonged  in  America  to  any 
society  they  preferred.  He  stood  aloof  and  alone, 
unable  to  yield  the  obedience  required  by  and  to 
creeds,  none  of  which  contained,  in  his  judgment,  the 
vital  principles  of  right  and  justice,  the  prime  essen- 
tials, in  his  view,  of  a  godh  character.  Many  a  man 
has  occupied  this  delmtable  ground,  and  has  fallen 
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into  evil  courses,  because  people  who  assumed  to  be 
his  spirit»jal  superiors,  solely  on  their  merits  as  be- 
lievers of  something  which  nobody  ever  understood, 
assigned  him  to  perdition.  But  this  firm  soul  could 
not  be  cast  down  by  summary  judgment  of  others, 
and  his  stainless  life  is  proof  of  the  purity  of  purpose 
which  inspired  his  contumacy  in  religion.  An  un- 
bending will  may  and  does  exist,  not  unfrequently, 
with  a  tyrannous  disposition,  and  creates  a  despotism ; 
but  a  will  to  which  others  cheerfully  and  admiringly 
yield  submission  implies  many  high  qualities  besides. 
In  the  Cortds  district,  where  not  only  this  even-tem- 
pered firmness,  but  the  hopefulness  and  generosity 
which  accompanied  it  has  achieved  so  great  a  victory 
over  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles,  Mr  Wen- 
ban's  word  is  law,  and  his  judgment  final. 

It  would  hardly  be  expected,  from  the  great  latitude 
allowed  him  in  his  boyhood,  and  his  preference  for  ac- 
tion over  study,  together  with  the  hardships  endured 
during  his  early  mining  experience,  that  much  book- 
ishness  could  be  looked  for  in  his  habits.  Yet  time 
was  found  even  during  those  years  for  repairing  the 
neglect  of  his  youth,  his  mind  being  well  stored  with 
historical  and  scientific  facts ;  and  among  other  things 
he  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
surgery  to  practise,  in  case  of  accident  or  immediate 
necessity,  among  the  large  number  of  people  employed 
by  him.  It  was  years  before  the  district  could  sup- 
port a  physician,  during  which  time  his  knowledge  of 
medicine  proved  of  great  value  to  those  in  his  employ. 

In  his  darkest  days  he  was  the  same  generous,  open- 
handed  man,  whose  impulses  were  given  opportunity 
in  the  days  of  his  greater  prosperity,  and  times  were 
never  so  hard  with  him  that  he  did  not  drive  a  good 
team,  and  live,  when  travelling,  at  first-class  hotels. 
Thus  he  never  paraded  his  financial  difficulties,  but 
deported  himself  like  one  who  knew  how  to  wrest 
from  fortune  her  favors,  until  the  capricious  dame 
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yielded,  smiling  in  spite  of  herself,  acknowledging 
that  here  was  no  accidental  but  a  compelled  success. 
Such  men  as  Wenban,  who  move  along  quietly  at- 
tending to  what  they  have  in  hand  with  all  their 
energies,  have  little  time  to  consider  what  others  think 
of  them,  and  to  men  of  this  mould  the  state  owes 
much. 

Mr  Wenban's  family  consists  of  two  daughters,  both 
charming  women,  Flora  A.,  born  May  26,  1850,  who 
was  married  in  1885  to  W.  O.  Mills;  and  Eva  J., 
born  November  19,  1852,  who  married  in  1878  a 
wealthy  stock-raiser,  Mr  Joseph  W.  Dean,  deceased  in 
1885.  In  1890  she  married  William  P.  Shaw.  His 
grandchildren  in  1891  were  two  daughters  of  Mrs 
Shaw,  Flora  J.,  born  February  6,  1879,  and  Ethel, 
born  October  12,  1881.  Mrs  Mills  also  had  one 
daughter,  Carrie  W.,  born  June  3, 1887,  and  one  son, 
Simeon  Wenban,  born  August  26,  1889. 

In  the  companionship  of  these  young  people  Mr 
Wenban  has  taken  great  delight,  being  at  once  their 
fond  friend  and  wise  counsellor.  To  give  them  all  the 
advantages  of  metropolitan  life,  he  decided  in  1888  to 
remove  to  San  Francisco,  erecting  a  magnificent  home 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Jackson  street  and  Van 
Ness  avenue,  where  he  has  also  invested  considerable 
money  in  real  estate,  and  where  he  makes  his  perma- 
nent residence.  He  has  several  times  visited  Europe, 
and  his  early  English  home,  toward  which  he  had 
that  sentiment  with  which  men  regard  their  native 
land,  half  of  curiosity  and  half  of  longing ;  his  mining 
enterprises  going  on  under  faithful  agents,  rapidly 
building  up  a  fortune  which  promises  to  be  among 
the  phenomenal  ones  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MINES  AND  MINING— UTAH  AND  WYOMING. 

The  Continental  Way-Station— Increase  of  Population — Discovery  or 
Iron  Deposits — ^The  Supply  Inexhaustible — Coal — Copper  and  Lead 
— Other  Metals  and  Minerals — ^Buildino  Stones — The  Precious 
Metals — Discoveries  and  Development — Yield— Early  Explora- 
tions IN  Wyoming— Government  Expeditions  to  t^ij  Black  Hills 
and  Biohorn  Country — Rumors  and  Discoveries  of  Gold — Mining 
Districts — Coal  Deposits— Manipulations  of  Railway  Cohpanies — 
Labor  Troubles — Iron,  Copper,  and  Other  Metals. 

Utah  is  well  represented  in  minerals,  although  as 
yet  only  a  few  have  been  largely  developed.  Yet 
mining  in  the  surrounding  territories  had  an  early  and 
marked  influence  upon  her  destiny,  striking  a  blow  at 
the  seclusion  of  the  community,  while  inciting  to  trade 
and  intercourse.  For  California  the  Mormon  settle- 
ments served  as  a  half-way  station,  and  divested  the 
journey  of  many  of  its  terrors,  affording  the  traveller 
an  opportunity  for  rest  and  recuperation.  The  church 
lost  a  few  members,  smitten  by  the  gold  fever,  but 
gained  many  accessions  from  the  overland  current  of 
immigration  ;  partly  from  tired  wayfarers  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  peaceful  farms  and  villages,  doubly 
inviting  after  their  toilsome  march  ;  partly  from  a 
direct  influx  of  Europeans,  who,  regarding  Utah  and 
California  as  almost  identical,  hastened  hither,  and 
were  persuaded  to  remain. 

Iron  was  found  during  the  first  years  of  occupation 
in  different  localities  and  in  immense  deposits.  At 
Smithfield,  in  Cache  county,  were  beds  of  hematite 
sixty  feet  in  thickness.  On  the  Provo  river  near 
Kamos,  on  the  Weber,  near  Ogdea,  on  the  Wasatch, 
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near  Willard  and  Bountiful,  at  Tintic,  at  City  Creek 
cation  in  the  Cottonwoods,  in  deserts  and  mountains, 
ores  were  disclosed  in  almost  every  variety,  except  in 
the  form  of  carbonates.  The  largest  deposits  were  in 
Iron  county,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  southern  pro- 
longation of  the  Wasatch  range.  The  most  remarkable 
outcrops  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Iron  Springs, 
Iron  City,  and  Oak  City.  In  the  Big  Blowout,  a  solid 
mass  of  magnetic  ore  near  Iron  Springs,  with  a 
length  of  1,000  feet  and  half  that  width,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  3,000,000  tons  near  the  surface. 
Other  deposits  each  exhibit  1,000,000  tons,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  district  contains  50,000,000  tons  on 
or  near  the  surface,  while  the  ledges  are  practically 
inexhaustible  and  of  excellent  quality.  Analyses 
give  from  60  to  64  per  cent  of  iron,  12  of  phosphonis, 
4.8  to  6  of  silica,  and  of  sulphur  a  trace.  The  draw- 
back to  exploitation,  so  far  undertaken  chiefly  by  the 
Great  Western  iron  works  of  Iron  City,  and  by  the 
Ogden  iron  works,  lies  in  the  scarcity  of  coking-coal, 
which,  however,  promises  to  be  overcome,  and  in  the 
limited  market,  more  distant  territories  possessing 
cheaper  sources  of  supply. 

The  scarcity  of  timber  and  the  discoveries  of  iron 
induced  the  territorial  legislature  in  1854  to  offer  a 
premium  for  a  profitable  vein  of  coal  within  forty 
miles  of  Salt  Lake  City.  This  gave  additional  zest 
to  exploration,  and  by  1880  more  than  120,000  acres 
of  coal  lands  had  been  surveyed  in  eleven  different 
counties.  Three  years  later  the  area  of  such  lands 
was  estimated  at  20,000  square  miles.  The  largest 
deposits  are  found  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Wasatch,  extending  at  intervals  from  the  Uintah 
reservation  through  Sanpete,  Pleasant,  and  Castle 
valleys,  as  far  as  Kanab,  on  the  Colorado.  Unfortu- 
nately the  beds  are  of  recent  and  not  what  is  termed 
the  true  coal  formation,  yielding  little  coke  suitable 
for  smelting.     The   veins   are  also,    as  a  rule,   too 
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broken  or  small  to  be  remunerative.  Yet  on  the 
Weber,  for  miles  above  Echo  City,  the  coal  is  of  fair 
quality  for  household  and  steam-producing  purposes, 
drawn  partly  from  a  depth  of  more  than  1,000  feet. 
At  Evanstown  is  a  vein  nineteen  feet  thick.  Coal- 
ville has  until  recently  supplied  most  of  the  north- 
eastern towns.  The  deposits  in  Sanpete  valley  are  val- 
uable, although  the  seams  range  only  from  six  inches 
to  six  feet.  In  the  mountains  to  the  south  and  east 
veins  of  from  10  to  12  feet  are  worked.  Analyses  from 
Sanpete  give  50.7  per  cent  of  coke,  34.2  of  bitumen, 
13.3  of  ash,  and  1.8  of  moisture ;  from  Castle  valley 
48.2  of  carbon,  1.9  of  ash  and  40.6  of  volatile  matter, 
the  coke  showing  94  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon. 

These  exceptional  features  helped  to  increase  the 
yield  from  4,500  tons  in  1869  to  60,000  tons  in  1878, 
the  latter  amount  covering  half  of  the  consumption, 
and  the  remainder  being  supplied  by  Wyoming.  It 
is  anticipated  that  further  developments  will  be 
made  to  meet  the  demand  for  iron  works.  Thus  in 
Utah  as  in  England,  whence  her  population  has  been 
largely  drawn,  is  demonstrated  the  supremacy  of  coal 
as  a  p.  Imary  factor  for  fostering  mining  and  manu- 
facturing industries,  with  the  attendant  growth  of 
settlements,  with  railways,  trade,  and  other  wealth- 
creating  adjuncts. 

Copper  is  found  in  most  of  the  mining  districts, 
usually  in  connection  with  other  metals.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  southern  Utah,  where  rich  ores  occur  in 
the  sandstone  ;  but  the  only  mines  developed  in  1883 
were  in  the  northwest  angle  of  the  territory,  where 
veins  averaging  seven  or  eight  feet  in  width,  enclosed 
in  micaceous  shale  and  intermingled  with  porphyry, 
yielded  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent  of  metal.  The  pro- 
duction between  1870  and  1883  was  estimated  at 
1,000  tons,  and  sold  in  New  York  for  about  $300,000. 

Lead  is  found  in  abundance  in  connection  with  sil- 
ver, and  between  1870  and  1883  over  250,000  tons 
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were  produced,  worth  on  the  Atlantic  coast  $23,000,- 
000.  Tin  has  been  reported  near  Ogden.  Beds  of 
sulphur  exist  in  the  south  and  north,  the  largest,  in 
Millard  county,  covering  300  acres  to  a  depth  of  fully 
20  feet.  In  Beaver  county,  south  of  Frisco,  are 
deposits  of  singular  purity  among  fissures  of  silicious 
flint,  but  of  no  commercial  value.  Near  Brigham 
City  are  sulphurets  of  antimony,  averaging  four  feet 
in  thickness,  and  yielding  some  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
pure  metal.  In  Piute  and  Garfield  counties  are  purer 
and  larger  formations.  Gypsum  and  mica  abound 
especially  in  the  south ;  the  latter  also  on  the  south- 
east bank  of  Great  Salt  lake.  East  of  Nephi  is  a  vein 
of  gypsum  1,200  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide.  Cin- 
nabar, cobalt,  and  bismuth  occur,  the  last  in  paying 
quantities  in  Beaver  county  and  at  Tintic.  Near  the 
great  lake  is  a  solid  mountain  of  rock  salt,  and  west 
of  it  large  quantities  of  saleratus.  The  carbonate  of 
soda  found  in  Emigration  carlon  was  used  by  the  first 
settlers  for  baking.  In  the  iron  beds  ochre  is  plenti- 
ful, and  under  the  shale,  which  covers  a  surface  of 
1,000  square  miles,  occurs  the  so-called  mineral  wax, 
some  of  it  rich  in  gases  and  paraifine.  Alum  is  found 
in  all  parts,  in  combination  with  other  minerals,  and 
in  Sanpete  county  and  Promontory  range  are  vast 
beds  of  alum  shale. 

Building  stone  exists  throughout  the  territory  in 
great  variety,  notably  granite  at  Little  Cottonwood ; 
red  sandstone  at  Bed  Buttes  near  Salt  Lake  City ; 
white  sandstone  in  Sanpete,  and  limestone,  easily 
quarried,  at  Logan.  Marbles  of  all  colors  and  capa- 
ble of  the  finest  polish  are  found,  especially  along  the 
east  slope  of  the  upper  lakes,  those  from  Lo^an  being 
most  in  demand.  The  green  and  purple  slate  from 
Antelope  island  is  preferred  to  the  eastern  product  for 
many  purposes.  Clays  of  various  descriptions  are 
available  for  brickyards,  potteries,  and  porcelain  fac- 
tories. 
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Prospecting  for  precious  metals  was  long  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  church,  mainly  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent the  influx  of  gentiles,  and  partly  because  of  its 
demoralizing  tendencies.  Gold  placers  were  not  dis- 
covered to  any  considerable  extent,  but  silver  depos- 
its, with  a  considerable  admixture  of  the  yellow  metal, 
lay  scattered  in  all  directions;  and  they  would  no 
doubt  have  long  remained  undisturbed  under  the 
ecclesiastical  ban,  had  not  the  disclosures  in  Nevada 
caused  gentiles  to  search  for  them.  In  1863  Captain 
A.  Heitz  and  his  followers  from  the  military  camp 
discovered  argentiferous  galena  and  copper  in  Brig- 
ham  canon,  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Oquirrh  range. 
In  September  of  that  year  a  man  named  Ogilbie 
located  a  mine,  the  beginning  of  the  mining  distract 
of  West  mountain,  which  extends  between  Black 
Hock  and  the  southern  end  of  Great  Salt  lake,  and 
contained  in  1871  three  dozen  mines. 

The  find  created  an  excitement  among  both  Mor- 
mons and  gentiles,  and  prospecting  and  locating  of 
mines  were  actively  prosecuted.  In  1863  the  Bush 
valley  district  was  organized  on  the  western  slope  of 
Oquirrh,  a  segregation  of  the  preceding  district. 
Within  two  years  400  claims  had  been  taken  up,  cen- 
tring round  Stockton.  The  ores  were  sulphurets  and 
carbonates  of  argentiferous  lead,  with  an  averlige 
assay  of  $55  per  ton.  In  the  Ophir  district,  subse- 
quently formed  at  this  point,  assays  of  chloride  ores 
reached  $5,000  per  ton.  In  the  extreme  southern 
end  of  this  range  lay  the  Tintic  district,  where  the 
first  mine,  the  Sunbeam,  was  opened  in  1869.  Upon 
its  ledge  there  were  hi  1882  nine  locations,  selected 
ores  from  which  carried  from  80  to  100  ounces  of  silver, 
besides  gold,  copper,  and  lead.  The  Crismon  may  be 
taken  as  a  representative  mine,  and  yielded  on  an 
average  about  $35  per  ton  in  gold  and  silver. 

The  first  discovery  of  silver-bearing  rock  in  the 
Wasatch  range  was  made  by  General  Connor  in  per- 
son, at  the  head  of  Little  Cottonwood  canon.     The 
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first  ore  was  galena,  then  carbonate  of  lead,  both  in 
chimneys.  Shipments  began  in  1868,  but  the  syste- 
matic opening  of  the  mines  was  deferred  for  two 
years,  until  the  completion  of  the  Utah  Central  rail- 
way. They  embraced  the  famous  Emma,  located  in 
1869,  and  yielding  over  $2,000,000  for  the  eighteen 
months  ending  in  1872.  It  was  thereupon  foisted  by 
swindling  operations  upon  English  capitalists  for 
$5,000,000.  The  adjacent  Flagstaff  produced  by  1882 
more  than  $3,000,000  worth  of  ore.  Immediately  to 
the  north  lav  the  Big  Cottonwood  district,  wherein 
hundreds  of  claims  were  taken  up.  To  the  south 
extended  the  American  Fork  district,  now  embracing 
also  the  Silver  Lake  district.  The  Miller  claim,  belong- 
ing to  this  group,  sold  for  $190,000,  but  in  1882  the 
Silver  Bell  was  the  leading  mine.  Eastward,  in  the 
Uintah  and  Blue  Ledge  districts,  at  Park  City,  the 
famous  Ontario  mine  was  located  in  1872.  Eleven 
years  later  it  had  reached  a  depth  of  800  feet  in 
quartzite  formation,  averaging  $106  per  ton,  and  had 
yielded  fully  $17,000,000,  over  $6,000,000  being  paid 
in  dividends.  Milling  and  other  expenses  were  $33 
per  ton.  In  1864  gold  was  discovered  in  Brigham 
cafion,  producing  within  eight  years  $1,000,000.  By 
1882  the  total  yield  reached  $1,500,000  in  gold, 
$8,800,000  in  silver,  and  $5,000,000  in  lead.  The  ore 
was  partly  galena,  though  largely  silicious,  and  decom- 
posed near  the  surface. 

Following  the  Wasatch  prolongation  southward  we 
reach  the  profitable  San  Francisco  district  in  Beaver 
county,  15  miles  west  of  Milford.  The  leading  mine, 
the  Horn  Silver,  had  by  1882  been  opened  to  a  depth 
of  500  feet  in  decomposed  galena,  some  50  feet  thick, 
and  produced  about  $6,000,000  in  silver  and  lead,  one- 
fourth  being  distributed  in  dividends.  The  ore  of  the 
adjacent  Carbonate  mine  consisted  chiefly  of  trachyte, 
requiring  concentration ;  and  the  Cave  mines,  in  a 
series  of  limestone  caves ,  had  limonite  ore  near  the 
surface.     In  Washington  county,  in  the  basin  of  the 
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Colorado,  lay  the  Harrisburg  district,  centring  in 
Silver  Beef,  a  town  incorporated  in  1878,  and  so 
named  from  a  silver-bearing  sandstone  reef,  100  miles 
in  length,  yielding  in  many  places  $30  per  ton.  Leeds, 
the  pioneer  location,  produced  $800,000,  and  three 
other  companies  had  by  1882  taken  out  $1,000,000 
each.  Hundreds  of  claims,  as  yet  untouched,  prom- 
ised with  consolidation  to  develop  into  dividend-pay- 
ing properties. 

In  1883  there  were  in  Utah  perhaps  100  mining 
districts  in  operation,  with  17  smelting  and  reduction 
works,  all  of  modem  pattern,  producing  more  than 
2,000  tons  of  bullion  per  month.  There  were  20 
quartz-mills,  with  at  least  350  stamps,  the  cost  of  a 
chloridizing  mill  being  $3,000  or  $4,000  per  stamp. 
Among  the  largest  refining  establishments  at  this 
date  were  the  Germania  lead  works  and  the  Franck- 
lyn  smelting  works  on  the  south  Cottonwood,  with  a 
capacity  of  40  and  55  tons  daily  respectively,  the 
latter  equivalent  to  250  tons  of  crude  ore.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  sampling  works  of  Scott 
&  Anderson  at  Sandy,  with  a  capacity  of  500  tons. 
The  average  cost  of  mining  and  hauling,  including 
dead  work,  was  probably  not  less  than  $10  per  ton, 
and  of  milling  silver  ore  at  least  as  much.  At  smelt- 
ing-works  about  $28  were  charged  for  smelting  and 
refining,  and  $25  for  freight  to  New  York.  As  the 
average  yield  of  galena  ores,  which  form  the  bulk  of 
the  deposits,  is  less  than  $30,  these  rates  were  pro- 
hibitory, leaving  only  a  few  mines  to  be  classed  as 
profitable. 

For  1869  the  product  of  all  the  Utah  mines  in  gold, 
silver,  and  lead  did  not  exceed  $200,000.  Two  years 
later  it  had  risen  to  $3,000,000,  and  in  1875  to  $7,000,- 
000,  at  which  figure  it  stood  in  1883,  the  yield 
remaining  almost  stationary  for  the  two  succeeding 
years.  Between  1870  and  1883  the  yield  of  gold 
exceeded  $2,000,000,  and  of  silver  $45,800,000,  the 
total  output  of  all  metals  reaching  $71,500,000,  or  an 
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average  of  $5,500,000  a  year.  Most  of  this  came 
from  a  few  rich  districts.  Against  it  must  be  placed 
the  expenses,  which  in  the  aggregate  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $10,000,000  a  year.  The  large  deficit  must, 
however,  be  mainly  attributed  to  improvements  and 
to  excessive  rates  of  wages,  so  that  it  is  not  altogether 
a  loss,  even  to  foreign  investors,  who  are  paying 
assessments.  For  Utah  the  gain  is  decisive,  in  the 
addition  to  capital  and  population,  and  in  promoting 
settlement,  with  the  attendant  increase  in  the  values 
of  property. 

In  the  adjacent  territory  of  Wyoming,  the  south- 
west corner  of  which  was  formerly  a  portion  of  Utah, 
the  California  gold  fever  first  called  the  attention  of 
prospectors,  and  many  an  emigrant  tried  the  streams 
en  route,  although  in  vain.  Father  De  Smet,  the 
famous  Montana  missionary,  had  spoken  of  gold  indi- 
cations in  this  region,  observed  during  his  tours  in 
the  early  forties,  but  which  his  Jesuitical  caution  and 
his  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  natives  prevented 
him  from  disclosing.  Nothing  daunted,  thirty  men 
separated  from  Douglas'  California-bound  party  in 
1852,  intent  on  searching  for  the  metal.  Eight  over- 
took the  caravan  later,  and  reported  gold  on  two 
streams,  presumably  in  the  Black  hills,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  induce  the  company  to  turn 
back.  The  other  twenty-two  remained  to  search 
further,  but  were  never  heard  of,  and  probably  per- 
ished from  the  tomahawk  or  from  hunger.  Fourteen 
years  later  the  bones  and  crumbling  implements  of 
diggers  were  found  near  several  holes  and  shafts  on 
Battle  creek,  Black  hills,  which  some  ascribe  to  the 
missing  adventurers. 

As  Colorado  and  Montana  displayed  their  treasures, 
the  belief  was  confirmed  that  the  intervening  terri- 
tory of  Wyoming  must  also  contain  its  share ;  but 
the  growing  hostility  of  the  Indians,  and  their  raids 
on  passing  emigrants  deterred  prospectors.     In  1857 
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Lieutenant  Warren  advanced  from  Laramie  to  the 
west  slope  of  the  Black  hills,  there  to  be  driven  back 
by  the  Sioux ;  yet  he  found  time  to  report  upon  its 
geology  and  to  declare  that  gold  existed  there  in 
** valuable  quantities."  In  1859  a  government  expe- 
dition under  Captain  Reynolds,  attended  by  a  scien- 
tific corps  under  Hayden,  explored  the  Black  hills, 
and  the  region  beyond  to  Powder  and  Yellowstone 
rivers.  A  member  of  this  party  is  said  to  have  found 
gold  in  Bighorn  mountains ;  but,  afraid  of  losing  their 
men  and  the  results  of  their  labors,  Reynolds  and 
Hayden  bound  the  discoverer  to  secrecy,  and  the 
locality  could  not  afberward  be  traced.  Both  leaders 
admitted  in  their  reports  that  decided  indications  of 
gold  existed  in  that  range  as  well  as  in  the  Black 
hills,  and  that  different  persons  had  observed  nuggets 
in  the  possession  of  the  natives. 

So  many  confirmatory  reports  failed  not  in  their 
effect,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  several  par- 
ties organized  in  adjohiing  territories  to  verify  them. 
A  small  number  of  French  Canadians  proceeded  in 
1862  to  Bighorn  mountains,  only  to  disappear.  In 
the  following  year  another  company  on  the  way  to 
Montana  examined  the  Black  Hills  and  took  out  $180 
in  three  days ;  but  the  season  was  late  and  they  hur- 
ried onward.  In  the  same  year  an  expedition  left 
Montana  to  prospect  the  Yellowstone  region,  and 
made  its  way  to  the  South  pass  without  finding  any 
metal.  Notwithstanding  this  failure  other  Montana 
prospectors  continued  the  search,  but  none  were  able 
to  hold  out  against  the  natives.  The  government 
troops,  moreover,  assisted  in  keeping  out  intruders 
from  a  region  conceded  to  the  aborigines,  and  a  party 
of  over  one  hundred  men  from  the  south  was  thus 
thwarted  at  the  outset. 

Finally,  in  1867,  deposits  were  revealed  on  the 
sources  of  the  Sweetwater,  by  H.  Ridell  and  others, 
who  discovered  the  Cariso  lode,  and  made  the  first 
locations  at  the  South  pass.     The  gold  existed  largely 
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in  decomposed  quartz,  which  could  be  readily  crushed. 
The  Cariso  yielded  by  means  of  hand  mortars  over 
$15,000  before  the  wmter  set  in.  The  news  spread 
quickly,  and  soon  fidly  700  men  were  at  work  on 
Willow  creek,  a  northern  branch  of  the  Sweetwater, 
the  earliest  arrivals  being  from  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
was  necessary  even  here  to  keep  close  together,  for 
those  who  ventured  far  beyond  received  a  more  or 
less  severe  reminder  in  encounters  with  Arapahoes 
and  other  marauders.  Many  promising  locations 
were  made,  among  them  Atlantic  ledge,  six  miles 
northeast  of  Cariso,  and  Miners'  Delight  two  miles 
farther.  Later  in  the  autumn  placers  were  also 
unfolded  in  gulches  along  Willow  creek.  Chief  among 
them  was  the  Dakota  gulch,  to  which  a  ditch  five 
miles  in  length  was  constructed  before  the  winter  sea- 
son set  in. 

In  October  South  Pass  City  was  laid  out,  and  a 
few  miles  beyond  rose  Atlantic  City,  which  soon 
eclipsed  the  other,  counting  in  1868  over  500  inhabit- 
ants. Around  them  were  formed  numerous  mining 
districts,  each  containing  a  hundred  or  more  occu- 
pants, and  their  importance  was  recognized  by  the 
formation  ea  ly  in  1868  of  Carton  county,  subse- 

Suently  renamed  Sweetwater.  The  first  trader  was 
r.  Baldwin,  one  of  the  original  discoverers  of  the 
Cariso,  who,  after  serving  in  the  civil  war,  had  come 
to  Wind  River  valley  and  established  a  post  for  Ind- 
ian traffic.  W.  Noble  joined  in  the  competition  for 
miners'  custom  and  in  exploiting  on  his  own  account. 
He  also  engaged  largely  in  stock-raisins,  and  rendered 
good  service  as  a  memoer  of  the  legislature. 

The  Sweetwater  districts  did  not  prove  so  rich  or 
permanent  as  had  been  expected.  In  1879  the  prod- 
uct amounted  to  only  $23,000,  and  three  years  later 
it  had  fallen  to  $5,000.  Elsewhere  developments  have 
been  even  less  substantial,  notwithstanding  the  incor- 
poration of  several  companies.  Carbon  county  is  so 
mrthe  most  promising,  and  claims  several  districts 
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with  placer  and  quartz  as  well  as  hydraulic  mines; 
but  the  grade  is  low,  the  Seminole  district  free  mill- 
ing ore  yielding,  for  instance,  from  $12  to  $30  per 
ton.  Ore  has  been  exhibited  at  Denver  from  other 
sections,  as  Ferris  mountains,  Cummins  City,  and 
Laramie  range,  but  the  exploitation  is  limited.  The 
Black  Hills  mines  pertain  to  the  adjoining  territory 
on  the  east;  yet  the  traffic  arising  therefrom  has  been 
largely  shared  in  by  Wyoming. 

Wyoming  is  richer  in  other  minerals,  as  coal,  iron, 
copper,  mica,  soda,  building-stone,  and  petroleum,  all 
of  wliich  promise  to  be  sources  of  profit,  when 
improved  means  of  conveyance  and  other  adjuncts 
shall  permit  a  wider  unfolding.  Plumbago  exists  in 
Crook  countv,  graphite  in  Albany,  asbestos  and  sul- 
phur in  the  former  and  in  the  Yellowstone  region,  and 
along  the  Sweetwater  have  been  picked  up  agates, 
amethysts,  and  other  precious  stones. 

Coal  ranks  as  the  principal  deposit,  and  is  found  in 
Albany,  Crook,  Johnson,  Laramie,  Sweetwater,  and 
Carbon    counties,  the  last  owing   its  name  to  the 
abundance  of  the  strata.     The  report  of  the  Stans- 
bury  expedition  of  1849  also  refers  to  croppings  in 
Laramie  range.    In  1868  coal  was  found  near  Evans- 
ton,  and  mining  began  in  the  following  year,  giving 
rise  to  the  town  of  Almy.     The  field  is  practically 
unlimited,  and  yields  a  semi-bituminous  brown  coal  of 
good   quality.     The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  com- 
pany gained   possession  of  a  large  tract  under  the 
branch   organization  of  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  and 
Iron  company  of  1870.     Two  of  tLeir  own  mines 
were  worked  by  about  300  miners,  producing  in  De- 
cember 1881  nearly  17,000  tons.    Near  by,  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  company  employed  nearly  300  men, 
who  in  the  same  month  tov  ^  out  7,700  tons.     The 
latter  owned  mines  also  at  R'  'k  springs,  Carbon,  and 
other  points. 

Trouble  with  their  white  m  >ers,  chiefly  English 
and  Welsh,  caused  the  Union  P&  ific  in  1885  to  intro- 
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duoe  Chinese  laborers.  The  month  after  their  amval 
the  exasperated  white  miners  at  Rock  Springs  to  the 
number  of  200  attacked  the  400  Asiatics  with  fire- 
arms and  drove  them  to  the  hills,  killing  and  wound- 
ing about  50,  burning  down  their  dwellings  and 
destroying  their  effects,  many  of  the  sick  a;id  wounded 
being  cast  into  the  flames.  Twoscore  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  company  were  also  consumed.  Troops 
were  sent  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  riot,  but  the  mur- 
derers could  not  be  brought  to  justice,  owing  to  the 
withholding  of  testimony  b;»'  the  inhabitants.  A  few 
of  the  obnoxious  miners  weie  replaced  by  more  sub- 
servient Mormons,  not  belonging  to  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  the  Chinese  were  reinstated  under  watchful 
guardianship,  while  at  Evanston  a  still  larger  force 
was  eiiiployed.  The  government  has  since  taken 
steps  to  indemnify  the  sufferers  from  these  di^raceful 
outrages. 

Near  Laramie  are  iron  deposits,  perhaps  the  rich- 
est in  the  United  States,  but  difficult  to  work.  The 
Union  Pacific  company  have  established  works  at 
that  point,  where  they  manufactured  rails  early  in 
the  past  decade.  The  iron  mountain  of  Albany 
county  yields  85  per  cent  of  pure  metal. 

Copper  is  so  widely  distributed  as  to  hold  out 
bright  promises  for  future  exploitation.  At  Kawlins 
it  assays  40  per  cent,  with  an  ounce  of  silver  and 
traces  of  gold.  Laramie  is  especially  rich  herein,  and 
several  copper-mining  districts  have  been  formed. 
The  first  smelting  works  were  erected  at  Fairbanks. 
At  Platte  cafion,  a  few  miles  west  of  Laramie,  the 
Wyoming  Copper  company  was  organized  in  1882  by 
A.  J.  Babbitt,  a  large  stock-raiser.  The  investment 
amounted  to  $200,000,  and  the  yield  of  the  following 
year  rose  to  1,000,000  pounds  of  copper. 

A  mica  mine,  20  miles  north  of  Laramie,  was  sold 
in  1882  to  a  New  York  company,  which  soon  after- 
ward commenced  operations.  Coal-oil  exists  in  five 
of  the  counties,  lying  near  the  surface,  and  resembling 
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the  best  Russian  and  Kangoon  qualities.  For  lubri- 
cating it  is  unexcelled.  Soda  lakes  were  discovered 
in  Albany  county  in  1869,  by  N.  K.  Boswell,  the 
celebrated  detective,  and  sold  under  pressure  to  the 
Union  Pacific,  which  in  1853  erected  furnaces. 
The  deposit  is  a  sulphate  several  feet  in  thickness, 
and  covers  56  acres.  Near  Independence  rock  are 
several  lakes  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  covering  a  sur- 
face  of  500  acres,  and  suitable  for  glass-making. 
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LIFK  OF   HORACE  AUSTIN   VVAkNKK   TAKUJ'.. 

A   FoUNliBP.  OF  THK  COMMONWEAI  TH— AxrESTRY,  PaREXTAoK,  avt*  RrrcA- 

rioN- Life  AT  QuiNTv — A  Mivmkeu  oi'   tkk    K  an'sah    Lfc/st^atv/rb- ~ 

JlctfOVAL  TO  COLOHAUO — At  THK  LkaUVILLK  MlNtii-    Tv  I^e^VBR  -     )  ilB 

Tabor   Block     ami   Oikrahoi'se — (mhku    ENTKKPUMKs--lJoiiUTic 

Rm.ATI0N8 -I'OUTIOAL  CaKKEJV— Cl«TIOIdMS  ANli  ReMAKKS. 

BicFORF.  touching  on  tlio  mining  aiinals  of  Colorado, 
I  will  first  ]">resent  the  career  of  one  of  her  leadini^ 
citizens,  one  who,  i)egi)inin«jf  life  a«  a  stone-cutter's 
apprentice,  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  develop 
tlie  resources  of  the  centennial  state,  and  to  huild  ^ip 
the  fortunes  of  her  Tjietro])olis.  now  seated  and  en- 
throned as  the  "queen  city  of  tht:  plains'  It  was  in 
the  summer  of  185fJ  when  a  youu'-jf  Kansas  Uiwyer, 
named  Horae.^  Austin  Warner  Talnu-.  firnt,  8f  t  fottt 
in  Colorado.  Since  that  date  it  hh^  Inicn  t  ran**forw<>d 
from  Vvildernc&s  prii'iovBi  into  on  •  ^>i  the  moif^t  fit.»V'r»rih- 
mo-  iinxaig  our  HcKt',*rn  group  of  slatos  »Xh\  ih%f.  to 
Ml-  Tahor  JkS  lar<>e'y  dne  thi."«  tranMforma'-itvc  in  t,he  all 
hut  unaninujus  opinion  ul'  thost  "she  K.**t^  uhRvrved 
hia  career. 

'  The  voice  of  the  peviple  tH  tfec  -Otv-f*  of  dod:" 
tlie.re  is  mu(  h  thnt  ith  rru  •.  mne^t  ili5»t  t*«  wholesomf* 
in  this  KayiuLi;,  yet  I  apprv-'hend  f\mt  hm  greatei»t  (vrw 
rests  in  the  fact  that  ii  is  atH''epK«d  !:foneraiH  vi'ifix.ut 
<]ueHtion.  To  discuss  it  is  t.:»  nrou?if'  a/vrum«ut  md 
antagonism,  which.  iry<»u  are  contrary,  p^ic*'^  y-m  at 
a  disadvantage.     Yet  it  is  held  by  ail  spceiui  students 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


LIFE  OF  HORACE  AUSTIN  WARNER  TABOR. 

A  Founder  of  the  Commonwealth — Ancestry,  Parentage,  and  Edttca- 
TioN— Life  at  Quincy — A  Member  of  the  Kansa,s  Legislature — 
Removal  to  Colorado — At  the  Leadville  Mines — ^In  Denver— Thb 
Tabor   Block     and   Opera-house — Other   Enterprises — Domestic 

,      Relations — Political  Career — Criticisms  and  Remarks. 

Before  touching  on  the  mining  annals  of  Colorado, 
I  will  first  present  the  career  of  one  of  her  leading 
citizens,  one  who,  beginning  life  as  a  stone-cutter's 
apprentice,  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  centennial  state,  and  to  build  up 
the  fortunes  of  her  metropolis,  now  seated  and  en- 
throned as  the  "  queen  city  of  the  plains."  It  was  in 
the  summer  of  1859  when  a  young  Kansas  lawyer, 
named  Horace  Austin  Warner  Tabor,  first  set  foot 
in  Colorado.  Since  that  date  it  has  been  transformed 
from  wilderness  primeval  into  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing among  our  western  group  of  states,  and  that  to 
Mr  Tabor  is  largely  due  this  transformation  is  the  all 
but  unanimous  opinion  of  those  who  have  observed 
his  career. 

"  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God ; " 
there  is  much  that  is  true,  much  that  is  wholesome 
in  this  saying,  yet  I  apprehend  that  its  greatest  force 
rests  in  the  fact  that  it  is  accepted  generally  without 
question.  To  discuss  it  is  to  arouse  argument  and 
antagonism,  which,  if  you  are  contrary,  places  you  at 
a  disadvantage.    Yet  it  is  held  by  all  special  studenta 
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that  the  popular  judgment  has  not  always  been  cor- 
rect. It  has  devolved  upon  them,  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  to  break  down  now  and  then  judgments  of  a 
general  or  perhaps  of  universal  acceptation  which 
embody  popular  error.  Tney  have  been  required  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  against  the  mighty  hosts  arrayed 
in  the  army  of  the  sovereign.  Precedent ;  but  they 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  spirit  and  inspiration 
of  devotion  to  truth.  What  I  propose  here,  however, 
is  not  so  much  to  exhaustively  analyze  or  to  conclu- 
sively demonstrate  the  contrary  impressions  or  con- 
victions that  I  entertain. 

The  field  in  which  I  am  at  work  is  special  to  a 
very  large  extent.  I  am  not  only  to  deal  with  extra- 
ordinary conditions  and  environments — a  new  country 
and  new  things — but  with  men  who  partake,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  character  of  the  extraor- 
dinary developments  in  which  they  participate.  But 
more  than  this,  and  above  all,  I  have  to  deal  with 
men  who,  though  differing  in  some  respects  from  all 
others  of  their  kind  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
form  a  class  which  has  been  recognized  and  defined 
from  the  beginning  of  history.  Nowadays  they  are 
called  business  men,  men  of  affairs.  In  the  older 
countries  generally  they  have  not  been  considered — 
and  perhaps  have  not  been,  to  any  great  extent,  con- 
trollers, rulers,  or  creators  of  government  in  its  mate- 
rial forms  or  abstract  construction. 

They  have  not  been,  in  the  older  civilizations,  looked 
upon,  unless  in  cases  of  exceptional  individuality  and 
genius,  as  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  growing,  by 
actual  merit,  into  places  of  extraordinary  distinction 
and  honor;  they  have  been  out  of  the  realm  of  the 
aristocracy;  they  have  been  called  plebeian,  and  as 
mere  tradesmen  they  have  not  enjoyed  any  of  that 
divine  right  which  is  the  property  of  kings,  without 
which  artificial  title,  I  fancy,  that  not  a  few  among 
those  who  have  been  called  rulers,  and  have  enjoyed  the 
nominal  functions  of  rulership,  would  have  been  any- 
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thing  but  kingly.  In  other  words,  I  feel  that  it  is  my 
province  to  deal  with  kings  actual,  with  affairs  actu- 
ally kingly ;  to  discuss  the  beginnings,  the  growth 
and  establishment  of  empire ;  to  analyze  the  work  and 
the  character  of  the  men  who  have  been  in  a  substan- 
tial sense  empire-builders.  I  am  not  unaware  that  in 
doing  this,  professing  to  have  always  in  view  the 
strictly  historical  idea,  I  am  apt  to  excite  at  once  the 
hostility  of  precedent,  and  to  contend  against  the  law 
of  routine,  in  this  department  of  literature.  Men  of 
war,  explorers,  scientists,  poets,  et  id  genus  omne;  are 
commonly  thought  to  occupy  exclusively  that  claim 
to  the  attention  and  study  of  their  fellows  which  I 
hold  to  be  at  least  equally  the  right  of  such  men  as, 
for  the  most  part,  I  am  engaged  in  studying. 

As  I  look  back  through  the  dim  light  under  which 
we  get  our  first  record  of  mankind,  and  run  along  the 
outline  of  history  to  the  present  day,  I  observe,  some- 
what to  the  prejudice  of  that  recognition  which  I 
desire  for  what  I  am  doing,  and  which,  nevertheless, 
I  confidently  expect  to  win,  by  reason  of  the  substan- 
tial worth  of  my  theme,  and  my  labors,  that  the  actu- 
alities of  life,  things  in  which  the  physical  and  mental 
capabilities  of  men  have  taken  form,  and  have  been 
preserved  only  outside  of  books,  in  experience,  and, 
perhaps,  by  hereditary  transmission,  have  been  largely 
ignored.  What,  then,  has  been  chronicled  ?  In 
answering  this  question  I  have  merely  to  point  the 
student  to  the  early  annals  of  any  nation;  poetic 
forms,  philosophical  essays,  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
wise  have  been  pretty  much  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  record  of  men's  doings.  So  it  is  up  to 
the  present,  and  perhaps  it  may  so  continue  indefi- 
nitely, that  the  man  who  does  something  which  is  con- 
spicuously grand,  something  that  strikes  upon  the 
sensibilities,  or  deeply  stirs  the  emotions,  will  be  con- 
sidered primarily  great,  while  the  poet  or  historian 
who  devotes  his  powers  to  portraying  that  luminous 
character  will  be  considered  also  great.     I  would  not 
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for  a  moment  disparage  the  man  who  achieves  on  the 
field  of  battle  brilliant  results — certainly  not  so  if  he 
fight  in  a  good  cause — nor  would  I  underestimate  the 
art  of  the  pen  fitted  to  describe  and  preserve  the  pic- 
ture with  truth  and  graphic  color.     But  is  this  all  of 
literature?     Is  there  no  genius  outside  of  the  usually 
recoEcnizcd  limits  of  boUcs-lettres?     The  orator,  the 
poet,  the  physicist,  the  philosopher,   the   mathema- 
tician— do  they  alone  contribute  to  the  progress  and 
enlargement  of  men's  ideas,  and  the  material  advance- 
ment of  society  ?  Is  commerce  to  be  eschewed  ?  Upon 
what  energy  have  nations  risen — by  a  misapplication 
or  a  waste  of  what  energy  have  nations  fallen  ?  I  may 
say,  with  history  in  full  view,  that  the  substance  out 
of  which   the  foundation  and  the  superstructure  of 
nations  are  composed,  is  the  materializations  of  that 
which   is  ordinarily   so    little  appreciated  in  letters 
because  so   little  studied — the  affairs  of  commerce. 
And  if  this  be  true,  if  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  })ropo- 
sition  that  must  be  accepted  directly  by  all  wlio  are 
not  the  slaves  of  form  and  precodcMit,  then  what  may 
wo  not  premise  regarding  tlie  size  and  weight  of  men 
who  have  engendered,  broadened,  and  controlled,  in 
its  various   intricrte,   perplexing,   and  problematical 
forms,  the  commerceof  a  comnmnity  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  from  the  signification  of 
the  word  "commerce"  a  department  of  industry  which 
it  very  largely  involves — that  is  to  say,  agriculture. 
I  heartily  accept,  in  all  its  phases,  the  old  adage  that 
"He  is  a  benefactor  of  his  race  who  causes  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before."  In 
fact,  this  is  the  body  and  blood  of  my  research  and 
writing.  I  deal  with  those  who  aggrandize,  who,  as 
this  word  originally  meant,  enlarge;  who,  in  solving 
the  growing  problem  of  great,  com[)rehonsive,  indi- 
vidual life,  expand  the  resources  and  add  to  the  wealth 
and  civilization  of  the  comnmnity  of  which  they  are 
an  integral  part.  If  there  can  be  a  more  substantial, 
a  more  useful,  a  more  actually  noble  factorship  among 
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men,  one  demanding  stronger  intellect  or  more  subtle 
ingenuity,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  able  to  appreciate 
it.  I  speak  without  regard  to  philanthropy,  which, 
in  its  broader  scope,  is  impotent  without  the  means 
of  beneficence  which  are  acquired  by  those  in  whom 
are  combined  both  a  keen  and  eager  ambition  for  self- 
preferment,  and  a  strength  of  mind  and  character  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  reach  a  certain  position 
from  which  to  dispense  benefits.  I  take  it  that  phil- 
anthnjpy,  as  commonly  understood,  that  is  to  say, 
the  act  of  going  about  and  devoting  one's  life  to  the 
amelioration  of  suffering,  or  the  distribution  of  alms, 
is  rather  an  incident,  and  that  it  is  hardly  worthy  of 
consideration  as  a  rule  of  human  action.  I  look  upon 
men  who  have  broadened  and  contributed  to  the 
wealth,  intelligence,  safety,  and  comfort  of  a  town,  or 
state,  or  nation  as  benefactors  of  the  first  importance, 
benefactors  by  virtue  of  their  own  lives.  Hence, 
while  it  is  interesting,  I  do  not  consider  it  essentially 
important,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  into  which 
every  motive  is  more  or  less  finally  resolved,  to  look 
into  the  history  of  men's  lives  to  any  greater  depth 
than  is  necessary  to  determine  their  historical  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  of  others.  Yet  it  is  a  pleasing 
feature  in  my  study  of  the  great  controlling  spirits  of 
the  western  United  States  to  find  that,  in  their  suc- 
cessful struggle  with  the  elements  of  nature,  human 
and  material,  they  possess  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
in  characteristic  abundance. 

Thus  I  conclude  the  suggestion  which  I  desired  to 
make  first;  which  is,  that  the  men  and  the  aft'airs 
with  which  these  Chronicles  deal,  by  virtue  of  them- 
s(3lves  and  of  their  acts  in  giving  body  and  spirit  to 
their  times,  in  being  the  makers  of  the  history  of  a 
most  peculiar  and  most  important  section,  whose  an- 
nals are  charming  already,  and  whose  possibilities  for 
the  future  dazzle  its  most  enthusiastic  statistician  and 
friend,  are  entitled  to  enjoy  a  prominent  place  in  liter- 
ature, in  the  midst  of  their  work. 
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In  the  second  place,  as  quite  d,  propos  of  the  subject 
in  hand  at  this  time,  I  am  disposed  to  congratulate 
myself  that  this  proposed  analysis  of  personality  and 
work  is  undertaken  as  a  contemporary  enterprise. 
It  would  not  become  me,  nor  have  I  the  disposition,  to 
find  fault  with  or  pass  strictures  upon  any  history  of 
men  or  events  that  has  ever  been  written,  except  after 
a  careful,  specific  study,  and  the  assurance  that  my 
criticism  would  not  only  be  just,  but  wholesome  as 
well.  Yet  we  know  that,  as  a  general  thing,  there  has 
been  an  inclination  to  deal  less  with  facts  than  a  rigid 
consideration  of  the  truth  requires.  Satirists  have  said 
that  history  is  another  name  for  fiction.  If  the  satire 
be  justifiable  at  all,  it  is  only  so,  I  apprehend,  either 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  historian  of  to-day,  for  the 
sake  of  embellishment  and  popular  interest,  substi- 
tutes his  fancy  for  facts  which,  perhaps,  could  not  be 
obtained  in  any  event  regarding  the  doings  of  men 
in  the  remote  past,  or  else  in  the  case  of  fugitive 
endeavors  concerning  present  affairs  and  present  men, 
whose  ulterior  purpose  is  at  once  manifest  in  tl^.e  form 
which  they  take  ;  which,  in  other  words,  are  prepared 
for  any  but  historical  purposes.  One  of  the  prime 
advantages  of  the  work  I  have  in  hand  is  to  be  found 
in  its  contemporary  character.  If  I  have  won  any 
recognition  in  the  course  of  my  historical  labors  that 
gratifies  me,  it  is  the  approbation  good  men  have 
accorded  to  me  for  my  determination  to  be  impartial, 
to  state  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  that  plainl}'. 
But  let  this  be  as  it  may,  the  record  as  prepared  is  to 
be  submitted  to  the  crucial  test  of  criticism  at  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  the  lives  of  my  subjects  are 
an  open  book.  It  is  inconceivable,  therefore,  that  I 
should  deal  with  any  life  upon  any  other  basis  than 
that  of  fact.  The  prime  value  of  such  work  is  in  its 
consistency.  To  be  inconsistent  would  be  suicidal. 
The  situation  of  the  author  is  difficult,  but  the  con- 
ditions make  faithful  study  inevitable,  and  promote 
accuracy.     He  may  err  in  judgment,  which  is  human. 
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but  he  cannot  make  a  wilful  mistake.  I  conceive 
that  the  benefit  to  the  cause  of  truth,  the  advantage 
to  the  earnest  seeker  after  positive  knowledge  would 
be  greatly  enhanced  if  all  history  could  be  written  con- 
temporaneously— not  that  contemporaneous  history 
is  without  its  defects;  defects  that  are  unavoidable, 
and  are  so  evident  that  they  need  hardly  be  discussed. 
The  point,  however,  which  I  desire  to  make,  sharply 
and  conspicuously,  is  this :  that  other  things  being 
equal,  the  record  must  necessarily  be  better  made  if 
undertaken  while  all  the  facts  are  accessible,  are  alive, 
speaking  for  themselves ;  and  if  the  record  when 
made,  as  correctly  as  practicable,  is  to  be  submitted 
at  once  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject,  for 
certain  and  thorough  investigation. 

In  studying  the  life  and  character  of  a  prominent 
man,  our  satisfaction  is  the  more  complete  if  we  find 
in  him  qualities  and  powers  which  we  ourselves 
possess  or  would  like  to  possess.  If  his  deeds  have 
been  noble  and  beneficial,  we  admire  and  take  pleas- 
ure in  them;  his  achievements  become  a  useful  and 
an  agreeable  study.  The  man  of  large  capabilities, 
which  he  manifests  in  the  doing  of  really  great  things, 
commands  our  approbation  and  inspires  us  to  imitate 
him.  The  world  is  better  for  his  having  lived  in  it, 
if  only  for  the  example  he  offers  This  is  a  moral 
force  which  can  never  be  lost  altogether,  it  'is  true, 
but  it  should  be  known  and  preserved  for  the  greater 
benefit  in  its  own  individuality  and  distinctiveness, 
rather  than  be  allowed  to  lose  all  its  vitality  by  blend- 
ing with  others.  Such  a  personage  is  of  value  as  a 
factor  in  civilization  by  reason  of  the  standard  he  sets 
up  for  us ;  and  yet  he  is  of  still  greater  consequence 
to  mankind  for  the  things  which  he  has  actually  done 
for  the  community — those  things  which,  in  fact,  give 
weight  to  his  example. 

The  founders  of  states  have  even  been  universally 
regarded  as  great  men.  Their  work  is  of  itself  a 
memorial.    Do  not  say  that  their  acts  are  talked  about 
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only  to-day  on  the  highways  and  in  the  market 
places,  among  contemporaries,  and  that  their  names 
will  soon  be  forgotten.  If  this  were  so,  men  would 
indeed  be  ungrateful,  and  their  appreciation  a  poor 
recompense.  But  it  is  not  so.  Those  who  come  first ; 
the  pioneers  who  possessed  the  wisdom  to  sec  and  the 
will  to  make  use  of  virgin  opportunities  to  win  afflu- 
ence and  control  for  themselves,  and  in  so  doing  to 
contribute  vastly  more,  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  others,  nmst  live  always  in  the  mem- 
ory of  their  countrymen,  to  say  the  least.  Unlike  the 
conquerors  of  old  who  planted  the  seeds  of  empire  in 
foreign  soils  and  reared  mighty  superstructures  on  the 
foundations  which  they  laid,  they  have  not  built  upon 
ruins.  Our  founders  wrestle  with  nature.  It  is  their 
distinction  to  reclaim  the  wilderness ;  and  to  gather 
golden  crops,  by  honest  toil  of  mind  and  body,  from 
the  soil  or  from  the  secret  places  under  the  earth. 
Their  every  act  is  advancement,  expansion. 

The  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  foundation 
and  formation  of  tlie  conni  ion  wealth  of  Colorado  is 
grand,  and  so  are  the  men  to  whom  the  achievement 
is  largely  due.  We  may  lose  sight  of  them  for  a 
moment  in  the  dust  and  dhi  of  our  rapid  progression, 
but  posterity  will  not  lose  sight  of  them;  history 
will  not  let  them  die.  The  greater  the  state  becomes, 
the  higJier  the  refinement  reached,  the  broader  the 
culture  attained,  the  better  will  these  men  be  under- 
stood, and  consequently  the  more  appreciated;  the 
brighter  will  shine  their  good  deeds,  and  the  more 
interesting  and  instructive  wil!  be  the  perusal  of  the 
history  of  their  lives. 

The  discriminating  reader  prefers  to  deduce  his 
judgment  from  a  considerat,i<.^a  of  the  facts.  These 
will  be  duly  presented  in  order  that  they  may  speak 
for  themselves ;  but  if  I,  who  have  studied  the  case, 
were  allowed  to  anticipate,  and  if  comparisons  were 
permissible  I  would  say  that  the  subject  of  this  inquiry, 
Horace  Austin  Warner  Tabor,  has  done  at  least  as 
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much  for  Colorado,  and  certainly  more  for  the  capital 
city,  Denver,  than  any  ten  of  their  citizens  among 
whom  the  credit  is  to  be  divided.  If  I  am  correct  in 
this  statement,  we  should  know  all  about  him,  what 
manner  of  man  he  is  mentally,  morally,  and  physi* 
cally,  take  note  of  him  in  all  the  phases  of  his  career, ' 
and  faithfully  reproduce  his  career. 

Rochford  hall,  Essex,  was  the  ancestral  seat  of  the 
Tabora  in  Encjlaiid,  and  from  that  spot  camo  in  early 
times  to  America  tlio  founders  of  tlie  family  in  New 
England.  The  paternal  homestead  when  Horace  was 
a  boy  covered  an  area  of  160  acres,  on  which  was 
raided  a  little  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  with  vegetables 
for  the  family,  and  hay  for  the  live-stock.  The  fatlier, 
Cornelius  Dunham  Tabor,  was  born  in  Topsham, 
Vermont,  on  the  23d  of  July  1799,  and  died  at  Den- 
ver in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Ferrin,  was  Engiisli 
by  birth,  but  of  Scottish  ancestry. 

Cornelius  Tabor  was  a  man  of  considerable  energy 
and  independence  of  thought,  rather  below  medium 
height,  yet  strong  and  \vell  built,  of  powerful  intel- 
lect, and  of  a  pronounced  and  positive  character.  He 
had  charge  of  the  district  school  for  many  years, 
teaching  during  the  winter,  and  in  summer  working 
on  the  farm  together  with  his  sons,  though  in  his 
younger  days  Horace  found  time  to  attend  school 
aiso  at  the  latter  season. 

The  mother  was  tall  of  stature,  and  though  of  slen- 
der frame,  capable  of  severe  and  protracted  toil.  She 
was  a  woman  of  strong  natural  powers,  firm,  courage- 
ous, yet  of  tender  heart,  and  of  no  small  sentimentality. 
She  was  a  congregationalist,  while  her  husband  was 
a  methodist ;  in  moral  and  religious  observances  both 
were  strict,  but  with  no  touch  of  fanaticism. 

Horace  was  born,  November  2G,  1830,  in  Orleans 
county,  Vermont.  His  early  life  was  spent  among 
the  rugged,  health-giving  hills  of  his  native  state. 
His  best  school  was  the  farm,  the  graduates  from 
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which  have  been  the  brain  as  well  as  the  brawn  of  the 
great  west,  from  Colorado  to  California,  from  Mexico 
to  Alaska.  The  atmosphere  about  him  was  one  of 
labor,  thrift,  integrity ;  the  people  God-fearing,  hon- 
est, self-reliant  men  and  women.  To  live  among 
them,  being  of  good  manly  stock,  and  having  a  laud- 
able ambition,  meant  to  grow  up  patient,  indefatigable 
in  toil,  economical,  true  to  oneself  and  neighbors, 
and  loyal  to  country.  What  a  nursery  of  men  has 
been  the  New  England  farm  I  A  good  place  to  emi- 
grate from,  certainly,  as  is  sometimes  pleasantly 
remarked,  but  those  who  learned  the  lessons  of  life 
thereon  have  been  made  conquerors  by  force  of  their 
experience  It  was  a  hard  existence,  that  on  a  small 
Vermont  farm,  the  soil  worn  out,  and  stock  having  to 
be  fed  six  months  in  the  year.  But  these  conditions 
develop  manhood. 

There  were  four  children,  Lemuel  R.  Tabor,  who 
still  follows  the  life  of  a  farmer  in  Vermont;  T.  F. 
Tabor,  who  became  a  stone-cutter  at  Quincy,  Massa- 
chusetts; then  Horace,  and  last  of  all  a  sister,  who 
married,  lost  her  husband,  and  now  lives  with  her 
children  in  Denver. 

Horace  was  a  loyal  student,  of  superior  mental 
powers,  and  hence  always  held  a  foremost  place 
among  the  pupils  of  his  class.  It  was  character- 
istic of  him  to  throw  his  whole  soul  and  mind  into 
whatever  ho  did,  whether  in  his  studies  or  at  play. 
He  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  usual  branches. 
Mathematics  he  readily  mastered,  his  disposition 
being  to  grapple  with  principles;  while,  having  a  taste 
for  correct  expression,  he  found  no  obstacles  in  gram- 
mar ;  in  geography  ho  took  but  little  interest,  for,  as 
a  boy,  he  realized  the  waste  of  time  and  labor  devoted 
to  this  study,  unless  taught  in  connection  with  history. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  when  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventeen,  his  father  married  again.  After 
this  life  on  the  farm  was  not  so  pleasant  as  before. 
The  death  of  a  mother  leaves  a  void  in  the  heart 
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which  nothing  else  can  fill.  Horace  longed  for  a 
change.  There  was  no  possibility  of  such  advance- 
ment in  his  neighborhood  as  his  ambition  craved.  He 
felt  restrained  and  cramped  in  the  narrow  surround- 
ings of  the  locality ;  he  became  restless  in  the  desire 
for  opportunity.  He  finally  obtained  his  father's  con- 
sent to  join  his  brother  at  Quincy,  there  to  learn  his 
trade  as  a  stonecutter.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
two  years  after  his  mother's  death  that  he  set  forth 
to  seek  his  own  fortune. 

He  journeyed  by  way  of  Boston,  from  which 
Quincy  was  but  eight  miles  distant.  Hitherto  his 
experiences  of  men  and  affairs  had  been  within  small 
limits.  He  was  of  an  observing  turn  of  mind,  and 
what  he  saw  impressed  him.  Finding  himself  for 
the  first  time  in  the  midst  of  a  large  city,  he  rambled 
through  its  crowded  streets.  The  roar  and  tumult 
were  to  him  a  strange  and  long-remembered  experi- 
ence. He  wondered  as  he  thought  of  the  great  world 
beyond.  In  the  vast,  surging  sea  of  humanity  he  was 
but  an  atom.  But  the  palpable  realization  of  this 
fact  did  not  dishearten  him.  It  rather  strengthened 
him  in  his  determination  to  go  to  work  and  take  a 
place  among  men,  large  or  small,  according  to  his 
talents. 

On  reaching  Quincy  he  began  his  labors  in  the 
workshop  of  his  brother,  and  as  neither  was  married, 
made  his  home  in  a  boarding-house.  He  worked  with 
a  v/ill,  and  wi;<hin  a  year  was  master  of  his  trade.  By 
habit,  if  not  by  nature,  frugal  and  saving,  he  had  too 
much  good  sense  to  squander  what  'lad  cost  him 
severe  labor  to  acquire,  and  n'ight  be  of  great  useful- 
ness to  liimF.elf  and  others.  Horace  was  never  in  his 
life  without  ?noney.  He  was  always  on  the  high  road 
to  independence  and  affluence.  He  regarded  it,  and 
rightly  so,  as  a  shame  and  a  sin  for  a  young,  able-bod- 
ied, and  healthy  American  to  be  destitute.  He  can- 
not lack  the  necessaries  or  the  comforts  of  life  except 
by  his  own  fault. 
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Upon  the  completion  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship, 
and  with  his  trade  well  in  mind  and  hand,  he  struck 
out  for  himself,  going  at  once  to  Bath,  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  where  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
large  force  of  men  engaged  in  building  the  custom- 
house. It  was  but  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  worth, 
thus  soon  to  be  placed  in  such  a  responsible  position, 
for  the  young  stonecutter  was  a  natural  mechanic  and 
a  good  mathematician.  He  could  go  into  a  black- 
smith's shop,  though  he  had  never  learned  that  trade, 
and  fashion  a  tool  wherewith  he  could  make  anything 
or  build  anything  of  which  he  had  ever  seen  a  plan  or 
model.  His  talent  in  this  direction  amounted  almost 
to  genius. 

He  now  began  to  take  contracts  and  engage  in 
business  on  his  own  account.  This  was  but  the  nai- 
oral  consequence  of  his  inherent  ability  and  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  action.  What  another  could  do 
he  was  able  to  achieve ;  where  there  was  profit  for 
one  possessing  inferior  will  or  application,  there  most 
certainly  must  be  profit  for  himself  Wuh.  perfect 
confidence,  therefore,  he  accepted  a  contract  for  con- 
structintr  the  laraje  columns  of  the  custom-house  at 
Bangor,  and  executed  other  important  commissions. 

Thus  time  passed  on  until  the  spring  of  1856.  Mr 
Tabor  was  doing  fairly  well  in  his  business,  but  for 
some  years  he  had  felt  that  there  were  better  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  in  the  rapidly  developing 
west.  Kansas  was  then  intensely  excited  over  the 
question  of  free-soil  or  slavery  which  was  discussed 
all  over  the  country;  so  Mr  Tabor  heard  much 
regarding  this  fertile  region.  He  had  never  believed 
that  human  slavery  was  in  any  sense  a  just  or  right- 
eous institution.  He  had  always  taken  an  interest  in 
the  political  issues  of  the  day,  and  here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity at  once  to  rhrow  his  influence  on  the  side  of 
the  right,  and  also  to  secure  some  land,  the  possession 
of  which  would  be  a  stepping-stone  to  prosperity  and 
good  citizenship. 
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He  removed  to  Lawrence,  where,  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  an  election  was  held  in  a  one-story  log  cabin 
with  a  mud  roof.  During  the  previous  year  the 
slaveholders  of  Missouri  had  kept  the  country  in  a 
ferment.  Frequent  raids  were  made  on  ballot-boxes 
by  the  border  ruffians,  whenever  they  thought  an 
election  had  gone  against  them.  In  vain  were  indig- 
nation meetings  held  ;  in  vain  were  protests  made ;  it 
was  a  reign  of  violence,  and  violence  alone  must  govern. 
A  bogus  legislature  had  been  improvised  under  mob 
authority,  and  the  rule  of  law-making  vagabonds 
imposed  on  Kansas  by  the  Missourians.  Then  there 
was  the  Wakarasa  war,  followed  by  more  mobbing  of 
ballot-boxes,  and  the  skirmish  at  Easton. 

Mr  Tabor  reached  Kansas  at  a  period  when  immi- 
gration was  fostered  by  the  anti-slavery  people  of  New 
England,  a  large  colony  of  whom  was  settled  at 
Lawence,  and  from  the  day  he  went  there  until  he 
left  was  in  the  midst  of  turbulent  times,  times  in  which 
the  rule  of  governors  was  brief  and  the  election  of  a 
fresh  legislature  was  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
Now  Mr  Tabor  was  by  instinct  a  man  of  peace,  but 
though  never  aggressive  he  was  no  coward,  and  pre- 
ferred war  to  a  sacrifice  of  principles. 

Up  to  this  time  the  western  counties  of  Missouri, 
at  no  small  cost  of  time  and  money,  had  continued 
their  struggle  for  the  conquest  of  Kansas,  and  at  the 
election  at  Lawrence  some  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
people  had  come  from  Missouri  either  themselves  to 
vote  early  and  often,  or  to  prevent  fair  voting  by 
others.  Such  was  the  crowd  at  the  poll  ^  that  voters 
were  hoisted  to  the  roof  on  one  side  of  the  building, 
coming  down  to  the  place  of  voting  on  the  other,  with 
repetitions  by  the  same  person  ad  libitum. 

Then  on  the  21st  of  May  185G  came  the  sacking 
of  Lawrence.  President  Pierce  had  proclaimed  it  an 
act  of  treason  for  the  people  of  Kansas  to  defend 
themselves,  so  that  in  the  pillage  of  their  town  by  the 
slave-holding  rabble  the  citizens  otiered  no  resistance. 
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The  achiv3vement  was  heralded  in  the  Lecompton 
Union  as  the  "  glorious  triumph  of  the  law-and-order 
party  over  fanaticism  in  Kansas." 

Mr  Tabor  was  quickly  recognized  by  the  anti-slav- 
ery men  as  a  valuable  addition  to  their  party ;  a  man 
fearless  and  firm,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  turned  from 
what  he  deemed  the  path  of  duty  by  the  guns  and 
bowie-knives  of  the  southerners.  He  was  therefore 
heartily  welcomed  inoo  its  ranks  and  soon  afterward 
elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature. 

The  pro-slavery  party  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
legislature  from  convening  at  Topeka  on  the  day 
appointed,  which  was  the  4th  of  July.  Some  of  the 
members  Cj  •"  **  that  body  were  confined  in  prison, 
and  others  Wv3a  concealment  to  avoid  arrest.  There 
was  a  general  caii  throughout  the  country  for  citizens 
to  congregate  at  Topeka  on  the  3d  of  July,  as  there 
were  rumors  of  a  threatened  invasion  by  border  ruf- 
fians from  Missouri. 

In  the  meanwhile  bands  of  miscreants  and  guerillas 
infested  the  country,  inspiring  a  reign  of  terror,  which 
prevented  a  large  attendance,  so  that  less  than  eight 
hundred  persons,  aside  from  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, were  assembled  at  the  free-state  capital  on  the 
appointed  day.  But  even  these,  with  the  look  of 
fixed  determination  which  their  faces  wore,  were  suf- 
ficient to  cause  the  ruffian  element  to  hesitate  before 
entering  upon  such  serious  work,  and  to  bethink 
themselves  of  more  peaceful  measures. 

At  this  juncture  a  military  force  from  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, under  Coloiiel  Sumner,  with  numerous  bands 
of  pro-slavery  propagandists,  approached  Topeka,  and 
encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  These  war- 
like demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  government 
brought  forth  a  deputation  of  citizens,  who  appeared 
before  the  tent?  of  the  threatening  host  and  demanded 
of  their  leader  what  he  proposed  to  do.  The  colonel 
replied  that  in  his  opinion  the  peace  of  the  country 
would  be  greatly  endangered  if  the  legislature  per- 
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sisted  in  carrying  out  its  purposes,  and  recommended 
its  members  to  disperse. 

But  this  they  refused  to  do.  Mr  Tabor  and  a  few 
other  determined  men  urged  them  to  assume  an  atti- 
tude of  defence,  and  to  notify  Colonel  Sumner  that 
the  people  then  gathered  in  Topeka  were  law-abiding 
citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  but  that  they  would 
not  permit  the  United  States  or  any  other  power  to 
trample  on  their  sacred  rights  so  long  as  a  drop  of 
blood  remained  in  their  bodies. 

.  Had  such  a  course  been  adopted,  Colonel  Sumner 
would  probably  have  retired  his  force  before  permit- 
ting the  blood  of  American  citizens  to  flow  for  simply 
exercising  their  rights  as  such,  rights  of  which  even 
the  power  by  which  they  were  conferred  could  not 
deprive  them.    But  the  counsels  of  the  timid  prevailed. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Mar- 
shal Donaldson,  accompanying  Judge  Elmore,  arrived 
in  Topeka,  the  latter  bearing  proclamations  from 
President  Pierce  and  Secretary  Woodson,  acting 
governor  of  Kansas,  forbidding  the  legislature  to 
meet  or  hold  sessions.  Two  hours  later  Colonel 
Sumner  entered  the  town  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  formed  in  line  in  front  of  the  legislative  hall. 
There  were  two  companies  of  regulars  and  a  couple 
of  cannon.  Loading  the  guns  before  the  eyes  of  all, 
and  leaving  stationed  beside  them  two  men  with 
burning  fuse  in  hand,  the  colonel  entered  the  legisla- 
tive hall.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
assembly,  "this  is  the  most  painful  duty  of  mv  life. 
I  have  orders  from  the  president  of  the  United  States 
to  disperse  you,  and  disperse  you  must." 

There  was  no  alternative,  for  the  stone  building  in 
which  they  were  assembled  would  have  been  brought 
down  about  their  ears  by  a  few  shots  from  the  cannon. 
So  they  adjourned  to  some  future  time  and  quietly 
withdrew.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  members 
of  the  legislature  and  the  law-abiding  among  the 
citizens  could  prevent  the  people  from  grinding  to 
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dust  thif  handful  of  soldiery,  so  indignant  were  they 
over  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  their  own  government. 

Such  was  Mr  Tabor's  matriculation  in  the  school 
of  politics,  and  the  rude  experience  which  he  then 
acquired  served  afterward  to  strengthen  his  lifelong 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  republicanism.  To  Colonel 
Sumner,  however,  he  bore  no  animosity,  and  it  was 
with  unfeigned  regret  that  a  few  years  later  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  this  gallant  officer,  while  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  union,  though  he  had  been  among  those 
who  threatened  his  life  and  that  of  his  colleagues 
when  asserting  their  rights  as  representatives  of  the 
free- soil  party  in  Kansas. 

Meanwhile  he  had  carried  out  his  intention  of 
securing  for  himself  a  homestead,  acquiring  160  acres 
by  preemption  and  320  by  purchase  near  the  town  of 
Mianhattan,  and  planting  some  fifty  or  sixty  acres  in 
corn  and  vegetables.  The  purchased  land  he  bought 
on  credit,  and  borrowed  the  money  to  enter  the 
remainder,  for  at  this  date  his  available  capital  did 
not  3xceed  two  hundred  dollars,  most  of  his  savings 
being  remitted  to  his  relatives,  whom  from  boyhood 
he  had  partially  supported.  Thus,  when  approaching 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  found  himself  heavily  in  debt, 
and  with  prospects  in  life  that  were  far  from  encour- 
aging. Moreover,  he  was  now  a  married  man,  being 
wedded  in  1857  to  Miss  Augusta  Pierce,  to  whom 
was  born  in  the  following  year  their  only  child,  N. 
M.  Tabor. 

In  1858  came  news  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  Colo- 
rado, and  a  few  months  later  the  plains  were  covered 
with  emigrant  wagons  extending  almost  in  an 
unbroken  line  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Early  in  the  following  spring  Mr  Tabor 
resolved  to  join  this  exodus,  and  renting  his  farm, 
of  which  he  is  still  the  owner,  set  forth  for  Denver, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of  June,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  future  capital  of  the  centennial  state. 

Denver  in    18591     Truly  the   place  presented  a 
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bizarre  appearance.  Originally  a  trading-post,  it  now 
contained  perhaps  a  hundred  one-story  houses,  built 
of  Cottonwood  logs  and  mud-roofed,  clustering  along 
the  west  bank  of  Cherry  creek,  near  its  -confluence 
with  the  Platte.  On  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  in 
what  is  now  East  Denver,  was  a  solitary  log  hut,  the 
residence  of  General  William.  Larimer,  after  whom  is 
named  one  of  the  business  streets  in  the  city.  Not 
more  than  two  or  three  of  these  dwellings  con- 
tained windows  of  glass ;  there  was  not  a  handful  of 
nails  in  all  the  settlement;  the  floors  were  of  earth, 
which  in  the  wet  season  turned  into  mud;  the  rains 
passed  through  the  roof,  which  nevertheless  retained 
so  much  moisture  that,  to  use  a  common  saying,  "  it 
rained  indoors  for  two  or  three  days  after  it  had 
ceased  on  the  outside."  Such  was  then  the  metropo- 
lis of  Colorado,  which  in  1890  contained  nearly  130,000 
inhabitants,  with  its  miles  of  streets,  its  costly  busi- 
ness structures,  its  handsome  and  tasteful  residences, 
and  its  property  valuation  exceeding  $75,000,000,  the 
centre  of  the  mining,  stock-raising,  commercial,  and 
railroad  interests  of  the  state,  and  with  a  future  the 
greatness  of  which  no  one  can  foretell.  Of  the  men 
through  whose  talent  and  industry  this  transformation 
is  mainly  due  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  speak  in  terms 
that  do  them  justice ;  but  to  no  one  so  much  as  to 
Mr  Tabor  is  the  city  indebted  for  its  later  and  greater 
development. 

There  are  still  living  not  a  few  who,  arriving  here 
some  thirty  years  ago,  found  themselves  hundreds  of 
miles  from  any  other  settlement  or  source  of  supply, 
and  gladly  would  they  at  times  have  given  their  gold- 
dust,  weight  for  weight,  in  exchange  for  bread.  But 
there  were  many  who  had  neither  bread  nor  gold- 
dust.  Thus  far  the  placer  diggings  had  proved  in  the 
main  a  disappointment,  and  as  for  other  resources,  the 
country  was  as  yet  undeveloped.  Greeley,  the  immor- 
tal Horace,  who  had  passed  through  Colorado  only 
the  month  before  Mr  Tabor's  arrival,  had  pronounced 
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the  ultimatum  of  its  destiny,  and  had  offered  up  a 
prayer.  The  ultimatum  we  will  omit  and  give  heed 
only  to  the  prayer,  which  was  in  this  wise :  "I  fer- 
vently trust  that  the  fond  expectations  of  these  gold- 
seekers,  however  chastened,  may  not  be  disappointed. 
For  the  sake  of  the  weary,  dusty,  footsore  thousands 
I  have  passed  on  my  rapid  journey  from  civilized 
Kansas  to  this  point,  I  pray  that  gold  may  be  found 
here  in  boundless  extent  and  reasonable  abundance. 
Throughout  the  next  six  weeks  they  will  be  dropping 
in  here,  a  hundred  or  more  per  day  ;  and  I  trust  that 
they  are  not  to  be  sent  home  disappointed,  spirit- 
broken,  penniless.  If  they  must  recross  the  great 
desert  with  their  slow-moving  teams,  may  they  be 
enabled  to  do  so  with  lighter  hearts  and  heavier 
purses.  For  the  very  mothers  who  bore  them  would 
hardly  recognize  their  sons  now  toiling  across  the 
plains,  and  straggling  into  this  place,  hideously  hir- 
sute, recklessly  ragged,  barefoot,  sun-browned,  dust- 
covered,  and  with  eyes  shielded  (where  they  have 
them)  by  goggles  from  the  prairie  sun  reflected  from 
the  desert  clay." 

To  what  extent  this  prayer  of  Horace  Greeley 
afi^ected  the  fortunes  of  Horace  Tabor  it  is  not  given 
unto  us  to  know ;  we  can  only  say  that  he  never 
found  himself  obliged  to  go  back  to  Manhattan  disap- 
pointed, spirit-broken,  and  penniless,  and  we  may 
further  state  that  he  never  found  himself  obliged  to 
exist  in  any  such  fashion  anywhere,  or  at  any  time. 

Continuing  from  Greeley  :  "A  true  picture  of  gold- 
seekers  setting  out  from  home,  trim  and  jolly,  for 
Pike's  peak,  and  of  those  same  gold-seekers,  sober  as 
judges,  and  slow-moving  as  their  own  weary  oxen, 
dropping  into  Denver,  would  convey  a  salutary  lesson 
to  many  a  sanguine  soul.  Nay  I  have  in  ray  mind's 
eye  an  individual  who  rolled  out  of  Leavenworth, 
barely  thirteen  days  ago,  in  a  satisfactory  rig  and  a 
spirit  of  adequate  self-complacency,  but  who,  though 
his  hardships  have  been  nothing  to  theirs,  dropped 
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into  Denver  this  morning  in  a  sobered  and  thoughtful 
frame  of  mind,  in  dust-begrimed  and  tattered  habili« 
ments,  with  a  patch  on  his  cheek,  a  bandage  on  his 
leg,  and  a  limp  in  his  gait,  altogether  constituting  a 
spectacle  most  rueful  to  behold.  It  is  likely  to  be 
some  time  yet  before  our  fashionable  American  spas 
and  summer  resorts  for  idlers  will  be  located  among 
the  Rocky  mountains.  As  to  gold,  Denver  is  crazy. 
She  has  been  low  in  the  valley  of  humiliation,  and  is 
suddenly  exalted  to  the  summit  of  glory.  The  stories 
of  day's  works  and  rich  leads  that  have  been  told  to 
me  to-day  by  grave  intelligent  men  are  absolutely 
bewildering." 

Mr  Tabor  had  come  to  Colorado  for  the  express 
purpose  of  gathering  gold  enough  to  free  his  land  from 
debt.  This  he  expected  to  do  by  mining,  for  it  was 
a  mining  country,  and  indeed  not  supposed  at  that 
time  to  be  good  for  anything  else.  The  first  of  his 
operations  were  in  Clear  Creek  county,  where  he 
took  up  a  number  of  claims  and  worked  throughout 
the  summer.  Although  there  were  in  that  district 
only  a  few  inferior  placer  mines,  yet  he  made  more 
than  enough  to  redeem  the  mortgage  on  his  farm.  But 
now  he  haH  no  'hough  of  returning,  as  was  his  origi- 
nal purpose,  for  the  country  was  already  beginning  to 
exercise  over  him  the  fascination  which,  to  most  of 
the  older  settlers,  has  made  Colorado  the  one  spot  on 
earth  in  which  they  care  to  dwell. 

The  winter  of  1859  he  spent  partly  m  Denver  and 
partly  in  Colorado  city  where  he  built  a  small  house, 
receiving  as  a  bonus  a  number  of  town  lots.  The 
early  spring  was  passed  in  prospecting  tours,  during 
one  of  which  he  found  gold  in  abundance  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cache  creek,  but  lying  in  a  bed  of  black  sand, 
from  which,  without  the  aid  of  quicksilver,  it  could 
not  be  separated.  With  this  he  was  not  provided, 
and  was  therefore  compelled  to  abandon  his  claim, 
which  afterwarc  passed  into  the  hands  of  capitalists 
and  proved  to  be  of  exceeding  richness.     Neverthe- 
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less,  to  Mr  Tabor  belongs  the  merit  of  the  discovery, 
and  on  this  spot,  where  was  afterward  built  the  town 
of  Granite,  he  was  the  first  white  man  to  encamp. 

But  the  most  valuable  service  which  he  rendered 
in  unfolding  the  mineral  treasures  of  Colorado  was 
in  connection  with  the  Leadville  mines,  discovered  in 
the  autumn  of  1859  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, to  which  location  was  first  given  the  name  of 
California  gulch.  If  not  one  of  the  actual  discoverers, 
he  is  one  of  those  who  were  first  on  the  ground,  and 
by  his  persistence,  courage,  and  well-grounded  confi- 
dence in  its  future  has  contributed  perhaps  more  than 
any  single  individual  to  the  prosperity  of  that  famous 
district  which,  except  for  the  Comstock  lode,  has 
added  more  than  any  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
world's  supply  of  the  precious  metals. 

To  Leadville,  or  Oro  city  as  was  originally  termed 
the  single  log  hut  which  then  occupied  the  site  of  this 
great  mining  centre,  he  removed  in  the  spring  of  1860. 
Word  came  to  him  from  the  discoverers  that  gold  had 
jbeen  found  at  the  gulch,  and  as  provisions  were  scarce 
he  was  requested  to  bring  with  him  his  cattle,  on  which 
the  party  subsisted  until  a  supply  of  flour  and  other 
necessaries  was  obtained.  Here,  though  not  without 
some  reluctance,  he  made  his  home  in  what  was  then 
the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness,  and  from  which 
the  nearest  settlement  was  hundreds  of  miles  distant. 
Before  the  close  of  the  summer  the  gulch  was  filled 
with  prospectors,  betokening  an  abundance  of  precious 
metal.  Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  of  a  scanty 
water  supply  and  the  briefness  of  the  season,  the 
ground  was  worked  for  several  years,  and  with  satis- 
factory returns.  During  this  period  much  delay  and 
inconvenience  were  caused  by  the  heavy  boulders 
which  lay  on  the  surface,  and  which  the  miners 
removed  from  their  way,  all  unconscious  of  the  rich 
deposits  they  contained  in  the  form  of  carbonates. 

Meanwhile  other  camps,  as  Buckskin,  Hamilton, 
and  Montgomery,  sprang  into  existence  almost  in  a 
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night.  In  1861  the  gulch  contained  a  population  of 
more  than  10,000,  and  was  noW  the  mining  centre  of 
Colorado.  Along  the  five  miles  of  its  extent,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  ridge,  were  thousands  of  tents  and 
wagons.  In  the  latter  their  owners  slept,  and  under 
them  were  kept  their  provisions,  while  rough  boards 
served  as  tables  and  boxes  as  seats — their  only  furni- 
ture. By  the  wayside  gamblers  plied  their  trade, 
three-card  monte  being  the  favorite  game,  and  many 
an  unwary  miner  was  relieved  of  his  store.  But  in 
these  and  other  characteristics  California  gulch  differed 
but  little  from  other  mining  camps. 

For  a  successful  career  in  such  a  country  and  with 
such  environment  Mr  Tabor's  experience  in  New 
England,  and  later  on  the  borders  in  Kansas  during 
one  of  the  most  troublous  periods  of  its  history,  was 
an  excellent  preparation.  Here  he  was  resolved  to 
make  his  way,  seizing  every  possible  opportunity, 
holding  fast  to  whatever  he  might  undertake,  and 
holding  fast  above  all  to  the  country. 

For  the  first  five  years  the  settlers  in  Colorado 
about  equalled  in  number  those  who  returned  to  the 
eastern  states,  or  made  their  way  to  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  or  Arizona.  They  were  con- 
tinually coming  and  going,  and  it  was  considered  as 
greatly  to  a  man's  credit  if  he  remained  and  persevered. 
To  say  of  a  man  that  he  was  in  the  country  to  stay 
was,  indeed,  to  give  him  the  highest  recommendation. 
A  great  many  turned  back  before  they  had  crossed 
the  plains,  and  some  soon  afterward ;  but  Mr  Tabor 
belongs  to  the  class  who  remained  and  helped  to  make 
the  country  what  it  is. 

For  about  eighteen  months  he  continued  a^  ^'^ork 
in  California  gulch,  which  besides  being  the  fi; -^  one 
discovered  was  also  the  best  of  the  neighboring  loca- 
tions. One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  is  that 
where  the  best  pockets  of  gold  were  found  there  were 
afterwards  discovered  the  best  deposits  of  silver  and 
lead      Hitherto  it  had  been  supposed  that  they  could 
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not  exist  in  conjunction ;  but  in  Colorado  geological 
formations  have  disproved  many  an  accepted  theory. 

Having  now  accumulated  several  thousand  dollars, 
and  meanwhile  located  more  than  twenty  mines,  in 
the  autumn  of  1861  Mr  Tabor  opened  a  store  at 
Buckskin,  or  as  it  was  then  termed,  Buckskin  Joe,  in 
Park  county,  the  latter  name  being  that  of  the  man 
who  discovered  the  first  mine  in  this  locality.  Here 
he  remained  until  the  placers  were  almost  exhausted, 
when  he  transferred  his  stock  of  merchandise  to  the 
gulch,  and  in  connection  with  his  store  took  charge  of 
the  post  and  express  offices.  Meanwhile  he  continued 
his  prospecting  operations,  if  not  in  person  with  the 
aid  of  others,  whom  he  furnished  with  supplies  in 
return  for  a  share  in  such  claims  as  they  might  dis- 
cover. For  more  than  twenty  years  he  had  a  number 
of  men  in  the  field,  and  to  this  purpose,  indeed,  devoted 
most  of  the  profits  of  his  business.  Thus  the  succo*^^, 
which  awaited  him  a  few  years  later  was  not,  as  his 
detractors  would  have  us  believe,  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, but  of  persistent,  intelligent,  and  well-directed 
effort.  Such  men  fortune  is  apt  to  favor,  bestowing 
her  gifts  on  those  who  display  the  strongest  calibre 
in  the  struggle  of  life,  just  as  in  battles  it  is  said  that 
providence  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  artil- 
lery. Moreover,  if  he  had  never  engaged  in  mining 
he  would  doubtless  have  acquired  a  fortune  by  other 
means,  for  he  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  trade,  was 
remarkably  successful  in  his  career  as  a  merchant, 
and  none  knew  better  how  to  overcome  difficulties, 
and  to  turn  even  adverse  circumstances  to  advantage. 

In  1873,  for  instance,  when  compelled  for  his  own 
protection  to  assume  a  contract  for  300,000  ties,  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Pueblo  and  Arkansas  Valley  railroad, 
afterward  merged  into  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  Fe,  he  showed  a  remarkable  business  capacity 
in  carrying  to  a  successful  issue  that  which,  under 
less  able  management,  had  proved  an  utter  failure. 
The  contract  had  originally  been  awarded  to  a  man 
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named  Green,  wno,  being  largely  indebted  to  Mr 
Tabor  for  supplies,  and  beset  by  clamorous  creditors, 
assigned  it  to  him  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned, 
having  perfect  confidence  in  his  ability  and  resources. 
During  the  following  winter  Mr  Tabor  took  out  from 
40,000  to  50,000  ties,  and  placing  on  them  a  private 
mark,  had  them  conveyed  to  Cafton  city,  together 
with  those  already  furnished  by  Mr  Green.  Here 
the  latter  were  attached,  and  only  with  much  difficulty 
were  arrangements  made  whereby  they  could  be  for- 
warded to  their  destination.  And  now  came  a  still 
more  serious  impediment.  After  all  the  ties  had 
been  cut,  several  months  were  required  to  carry  them 
to  the  point  of  delivery,  and  this  must  be  done  by 
teams,  for  no  snow  had  fallen  during  the  spring,  and 
the  river  was  too  low  for  their  transportation  by  water. 
A  large  force  was  organized,  and  notwithstanding  all 
obstacles  the  work  was  carried  to  completion,  and  all 
the  conditions  fulfilled  under  his  own  superintendence. 
In  the  spring  of  1877  Mr  Tabor  was  still  conduct- 
ing his  store  at  Oro  city,  but  with  prospects  that 
were  not  of  the  brightest.  During  the  first  five  years 
the  mines  had  yielded  over  $3,000,000,  but  later  the 
output  had  rapidly  decreased,  and  for  1876  was  less 
than  $20,000.  In  1868  the  discovery  of  a  gold  lode, 
named  the  Printer's  Boy,  had  caused  a  ripple  of 
excitement,  but  this  had  quickly  subsided,  and  grad- 
ually the  population  dwindled  until,  at  the  time  of 
his  railroad  contract,  it  did  not  exceed  fifty  persons. 
Matters  began  to  look  gloomy  at  California  gulch, 
and  but  for  Mr  Tabor's  unshaken  confidence  in  its 
future,  and  the  liberality  with  which  he  extended 
credit  to  all  who  deserved  it,  the  camp  would  long 
ago  have  been  deserted.  Still  the  huge  boulders 
continued  to  vex  the  soul  of  the  miner,  obstructing 
his  labors  and  giving  rise  to  much  superfluous  profan- 
ity. The  character  of  the  rock  of  which  they  were 
composed  he  did  not  for  a  moment  suspect,  or  at  least 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate. 
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Among  the  denizous  of  Oro  city  was  a  man  named 
W.  H.  Stevens,  who  in  1876  discovered  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  lead  mine  on  the  southjrn  side  of  the 
gulch.  From  the  boulders  which  lay  on  its  surface 
he  selected  samples,  which,  partly  from  curiosity,  he 
carried  to  the  assay  office  of  A.  B.  Wood.  They 
yielded  from  twenty  to  forty  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton. 
And  now  for  the  first  time  was  disclosed  tlie  wealth 
contained  in  these  boulders  which  had  caused  so  much 
annoyance.  Further  explorations  revealed  the  exist- 
ence of  richer  ore  and  also  of  carbonates  of  lead  in  the 
hills  surrounding  the  mining  camp  of  Oro.  Each  of 
them  took  its  name  from  that  of  the  mine  first  located 
thereon,  or  from  that  of  its  discoverer,  though  after- 
ward becoming  the  centre  of  groups  of  claims,  clus- 
tered as  thickly  as  around  the  Comstock  in  its  earlier 
days.  Thus  Carbonate,  Iron,  and  Yankee  hills  were 
called  after  the  mines  of  that  name,  and  Fryer  hill 
from  one  of  two  men  who  staked  out  on  it  the  first 
claim.  In  the  gulches  wore  also  locations  which 
afterward  proved  to  be  rich  in  veins  of  carbonate. 
The  normal  position  of  the  lodes  appears  to  have  been 
in  horizontal,  or  as  they  are  termed,  blanket  veins, 
trending  slightly  to  the  east, and  varying  in  thickness 
from  a  mere  thread  to  thirty  or  forty  feet. 

It  will  be  well  remembered  by  all  who  took  any 
interest  in  minintj  at  the  time  these  blanket  veins 
were  discovered,  that  they  W(^rc  considered  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  The  theory  had  now  become  fairly 
established  among  mining  men,  that  the  vein  must 
dip  at  an  acute  angle,  and  the  nearer  to  perpendicular 
the  better;  and,  also,  that  if  the  mineralized  rock  were 
not  contained  within  walls  of  granite  or  granite  struc- 
ture, there  was  something  wrong  with  it,and  it  would 
soon  "  peter  out."  The  fissure  vein  at  that  time  was 
regarded  as  inexhaustible,  becoming  richer  the  deeper 
the  explorations  proceeded  ;  in  a  word,  the  peculiar 
country  rock,  the  peculiar  formation,  and  most  of  all, 
the  peculiar  angle  of  inclination  which  characterized 
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the  Leadville  deposits  and  caused  them  to  be  called 
"  blanket  veins,"  made  most  mining  people  in  the  west 
think  that  tljough  they  might  be  g^)od  for  what  was 
in  sight,  that  would  end  them.  This  only  goes  to 
show  that  the  science  of  mining  has  grown  by  expe- 
rience, sometimes  by  accident,  and  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  there  is  as  much  yet  to  be  learned  about 
mining  as  has  hitherto  been  learned.  Certainly  the 
development  of  these  blanket  veins  at  Leadville 
worked  .something  like  a  revolution  in  mining  ideas. 
Suppose  it  did  not  suit  the  fancy  of  the  men  who  had 
preconceived  opinions,  to  cut  through  one  of  these 
veins  vertically  and  follow  it  along  the  horizontal  place 
indefinitely,  but  rather  to  start  on  a  regular  vein  at 
the  surface,  and  proceed  therefrom  indefinitely  toward 
the  centre  of  the  earth  1  Leadville's  product  in  bullion 
has  shown  that  these  horizontal  deposits  are  very 
important,  to  say  the  least,  and  their  importance  may 
be  demonstrated  to  an  extent  at  present  not  contem- 
l)latcd  if  it  should  turn  out,  as  some  predict,  that  these 
strata  or  beds  of  mineralized  ore  go  down  parallel  one 
after  another,  and  perhaps  extending  as  far  below  the 
^surface  as  doc.«  Uie  one  true  fissure  vein.  But  all  this 
is  merely  speculation. 

In  the  following  year  miners  from  the  northern 
counties  gathered  in  California  gulch,  and  before  win- 
ter it  contained  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants. 
In  June  the  first  building  was  erected  on  the  original 
town-site  of  Leadville,  in  which  was  soon  afterward 
merged  that  of  Oro  city,  and  now  the  district  began 
to  assume  importance.  Shafts  were  sunk  and  excel- 
lent prospects  disclosed ;  but  as  yet  there  were  not 
half  a  dozen  claims  tliat  paid  for  the  working.  To 
Mr  "^Fabor  belongs  the  credit  of  opening  up  the  first 
valuable  property  tliat  was  systematically  developed 
in  the  great  mining  camp  of  central  Colorado. 

In  April  1888  two  men,  liische  and  Hook,  who  in 
uuners'  phrase  had  been  "ffrub-staked"  by  Tabor, 
or  supplied  with  provisions  in  return  for  a  share  in 
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whatever  they  might  discover,  began  prospecting 
under  his  instructions  on  Fryer  hill,  where  were  found 
most  of  the  mines  to  which  Leadville  owes  its  fame. 
There  were  no  surface  indications,  but  following  the 
line  of  the  contact  vein,  which  it  was  thought  should 
cross  the  hill  in  r  direction  which  he  indicated, 
within  a  few  days  they  struck  ore  at  a  depth  of  less 
than  thirty  feet.  This  they  at  once  reported  to  Mr 
Tabor  who  examined  the  prospect  and  pronounced  it 
extremely  favorable.  The  men  continued  at  work  and 
soon  developed  a  fine  body  of  mineral,  from  which  the 
first  wagon- loads  forwarded  to  the  sme^  ^  works 
yielded  $200  to  the  ton.  After  some  $»^\;,000had 
been  realized,  the  interest  of  Mr  Hook  was  purchased 
by  the  remaining  partners  for  $90,000,  which  amount 
was  taken  out  within  sixty  days  thereafter.  Within 
a  few  months  Rische's  one-third  share  was  secured 
by  Chaffee  and  Moffat  for  the  sum  of  $262,500,  and 
the  property  placed  on  the  eastern  market.  Finally 
Mr  Tabor  disposed  of  his  own  interest  to  the  same 
parties,  for  the  round  sum  of  $1,000,000.  With  the 
further  history  of  the  Little  Pittsburg,  as  the  mine 
was  named,  this  biography  is  not  concerned. 

In  its  vicinity  a  claim  had  been  taken  up  called  the 
Crysolite,  in  which  one  of  the  owners  offered  his  one- 
fourth  interest  to  Mr  Tabor.  The  man  had  "salted"' 
it,  as  doubtless  Mr  Tabor  was  aware  before  closing  the 
bargain.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  its  promising 
location  he  paid  $9,000  for  his  share.  While  the  former 
was  congratulating  himself  on  his  success  in  disposing 
of  what  he  deemed  a  worthless  property,  the  purchaser 
after  going  down  a  few  feet  further,  struck  a  rich  body 
of  ore,  that  eventually  returned  a  clear  profit  of  $350,- 
000.  Among  other  prominent  mines  in  which  Mr 
Tabor  was  interested  is  the  Matchless,  from  which 
he  netted  an  additional  $500,000  and  the  Henrietta 
and  Maid  of  Erin,  both  of  which  as  late  as  1889  were 
producing  large  quantities  of  high-grade  ore. 

From  the  time  when  eastern  capital  was  introduced 
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into  Leadville  through  the  purchase  of  Mr  Tabor's 
share  in  the  Little  Pittsburg,  the  future  of  the  camp 
was  assured.  At  first  men  wondered  and  hesitated, 
questioning  the  permanency  of  the  district,  and  also 
whether  the  mines  would  hold  out  in  depth.  But 
soon  a  few  of  the  more  adventurous,  who  had  invested 
their  thousands,  reaped  millions  in  return,  and  now 
every  hole  in  the  ground  that  gave  promise  of  strik- 
ing ore  found  eager  purchasers.  He  who  was  a  pau- 
per to-day  might  become  a  millionaire  on  the  morrow, 
and  the  merest  tyro  had  an  equal  chance  with  the 
veteran  miner  who  for  years  had  toiled  among  the 
hillsides  and  gulches,  unconsciously  spurning  the  for- 
tune that  lay  at  his  feet. 

Meanwhile  Leadville  had  grown  in  proportion,  and 
from  a  mining  camp  with  a  few  log  cabins  in  1877 
had  developed,  two  years  later,  into  a  town  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  with  solid  business  blocks  and  costly  res- 
idences, with  banks,  hotels,  churches,  opera-houses, 
gasworks,  water- works,  and  all  the  adjuncts  of  a 
thriving  and  populous  city.  Far  into  the  pine  forests 
its  suburbs  were  pushed,  and  lots  which,  in  the  spring 
of  1878,  were  slow  of  sale  at  $25,  were  readily  pur- 
chased in  the  following  summer  for  $5,000.  Almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  was  the  site  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  post-office,  and  the  store  of  Mr  Tabor,  to 
whom  more  than  to  all  others  was  due  this  wonder- 
ful transformation. 

Says  the  Denver  Afternoon  of  November  19,  1889 : 
"Not  only  Leadville,  but  the  whole  state  of  Colorado, 
is  under  obligations  of  gratitude  to  ex-Senator  Tabor 
for  his  unflagging  faith  in  Leadville  mines.  Never 
has  he  ceased  to  push  the  work  there.  Night  and 
day  gangs  of  men  have  been  at  work  under  his  direc- 
tion and  at  his  expense,  digging,  delving,  blasting, 
prospecting  for  pay  mineral,  which  Mr  Tabor  felt  cer- 
tain was  there,  when  others  laughed  at  his  credulit3\ 
Day  and  night  his  money  had  been  paid  out;  millions 
he  has  spent  searching  for  pay  ores,  and  often  his 
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ready  money  has  thus  been  eaten  up,  and  notwith- 
standing his  vast  income  and  his  unlimited  resources 
there  have  been  times  when  he  was  forced  to  borrow, 
and  then  the  envious  Httle  creatures  who  always 
delight  more  in  seeing  men  fail  than  in  witnessing 
their  success  laughed  and  rubbed  their  hands  and 
slapped  their  legs  and  poked  each  others'  ribs,  and 
told  each  other  and  everybody  else  that  'Tabor  is 
busted.'  And  the  would-be  big  politicians,  fearing 
Mr  Tabor  because  of  his  popularity  with  the  people, 
set  up  the  champagne  for  each  other,  and  telegraphed 
all  over  the  union  that  *  Tabor  has  become  so  involved 
that  he  cannot  recover ; '  and  thus  did  they  hope  to 
see  him  fail  and  fall.  The  fools  1  Tabor's  popularity 
with  the  people  does  not  depend  upon  his  millions. 
Rich  or  poor,  the  men  in  the  mountains  will  always 
respect  and  love  Mr  Tabor.  He  is  never  dishonest, 
never  unfair,  never  tricky,  either  in  business  or  poli- 
tics ;  and  he  is  ever  liberal,  no  man  ever  more  so, 
financially  and  politically." 

But  this  is  only  the  same  old  story  in  different 
form.  Certain  pioneers  in  the  west  open  up  the  way, 
and  make  it  easy  for  those  who  follow  in  their  wake 
to  do  that  which  could  not  have  been  done  had  not  a 
plain  trail  been  marked  out  and  trodden  smooth  for 
them.  Horace  Tabor  and  a  few  others,  having  intel- 
ligent faith  in  California  gulch,  and  relying  upon 
themselves  to  make  the  most  of  their  environment, 
camp  there.  They  discover  gold  first,  and  they  mine 
for  that  metal  altogether;  later  they  find  silver,  and 
after  that  lead,  which  seems  worthless  at  the  time  of 
its  first  discoverv,  but  becomes  a  useful  and  lucrative 
factor  among  the  other  minerals. 

Great  smelting  works  are  brought  into  existence  by 
the  presence  of  this  mineral  in  composition  with  the 
more  precious  metal.  The  expansion  of  mining  prop- 
erty, starting  with  a  sluice  here  and  a  hole  in  the 
ground  there ;  the  consequent  development  of  the 
little  settlement    from  a  few  cabins  made  of  green 
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logs,  occupied  by  a  handful  of  men  only,  into  a  city 
of  over  20,000  people,  doing  business  and  dwelling  in 
substantial,  elegant  buildings — all  this  is  plainly  an 
evolution,  an  evolution  of  ideas  and  labor.  Evolutivon, 
once  started,  goes  on  by  its  own  impetus ;  life,  once 
infused  into  a  locality  such  as  this  directly  attracts 
vitalizing  forces  from  those  quarters  which  are  always 
eager  to  contribute  men  and  money ;  thereupon  comes 
discovery,  then  more  discovery,  until,  finally,  we  may 
say  that  the  world  of  science,  and  all  that  can  be  util- 
ized of  human  activity,  is  brought  to  bear  on  one 
point,  formerly  considered  insignificant,  to  test  the 
capabilities  of  nature's  deposits  and  the  knowledge  of 
nature's  laws.  Evolution,  in  its  workings  through 
centuries  as  traced  by  Darwin — that  sort  of  evolution 
which  is  altogether  natural,  and  excludes  human  fac- 
torship— is  an  agreeable  study;  but  how  much  more 
interesting  to  know  that  prodigious  development,  both 
of  nature  and  of  civilization,  which  is  accomplished  in 
a  score  of  years  1  And  also  how  conspicuous  become 
one  or  two  men  as  the  factors  who  conceived  and  who 
gave  momentum  to  this  evolution,  "staying  with  it," 
too,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  parlance  familiar 
among  miners,  until  all  the  ability  of  mining  men  and 
the  mining  district  is  taxed  to  its  maximum  for  the 
production  of  material  results  1  Horace  Tabor,  in  this 
mixed  evolution  of  natural  resources  and  human  inge- 
nuity, stands  out  not  only  among  those  who  were  at 
the  beginning,  but  also  as  chief  among  those  who  held 
commanding  positions  all  through  the  history  of  this 
growth,  and  is  to-day  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
the  rest. 

During  his  later  residence  in  Leadville,  which  ter- 
minated in  1881,  Mr  Tabor  led  a  busy  life.  He 
organized  the  Leadville  Improvement  company,  which 
owned  a  portion  of  the  city,  and  laid  out  Harrison 
avenue,  without  which  organization  and  action  the 
town  would  never  have  possessed  a  single  wide  and 
regular  street.     He  was  identified  for  a  time  with  the 
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Leadville  bank,  the  affairs  of  which  remained  in  a 
flourishing  condition  so  long  as  he  was  connected  with 
it,  but  which  failed  two  years  after  he  had  disposed 
of  his  interest.  A  company  of  Leadville  citizens 
began  in  1885  the  erection  of  a  costly  hotel  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  travelling  public,  but  were  unable  to 
carry  the  financial  burden  involved,  whereupon  he 
came  to  the  rescue  and  furnished  the  means  for  its 
completion.  With  a  portion  of  the  $1,000,000  paid 
to  him  by  Chafiee  and  Moffat,  he  erected  what  was 
then  by  far  the  finest  and  most  costly  opera-house 
in  Colorado,  thus  displaying  conclusively  his  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  the  city.  Through  his  efforts 
also  mains  were  laid  and  water  introduced  during  win- 
ter, when  the  ground  was  frozen  to  a  depth  of  several 
feet.  Thus  was  probably  averted  a  conflagration  that 
would  have  rendered  1'  mieless  20,000  people  and 
entailed  unheard  of  suffering,  for  the  town  was  then 
seventy-five  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  and  the 
intervening  country  was  thickly  covered  with  snow, 
rendering:  communication  slow  and  difficult. 

In  all  of  these  instances  of  activity  displayed  by 
Mr  Tabor  in  the  way  of  substantial  improvements, 
such  as  met  the  immediate  wants  of  the  community 
and  loft  a  wide  margin  also  for  considerable  future 
growth,  I  note  a  disposition  in  him  which  he  posesses 
in  common  with  all  of  those  extraordinary  persons 
who  go  spiritedly  but  judiciously  ahead  of  the  imme- 
diate present,  preparing  amply  in  advance  for  those 
needs  and  contingencies  which  can  be  fairly  calculated 
upon  by  a  man  of  broad  and  comprehensive  views, 
and  of  ability  to  forecast  subsequent  requirements. 
I  am  all  the  more  struck  with  the  discretion  and  fore- 
sight of  Mr  Tabor  when  I  consider  the  lack  of  those 
qualities  manifested  in  the  recent  terrible  conflagra- 
tion at  Seattle,  Washington.  There  was  a  town  or 
a  city  of  remarkable  enterprise,  and  of  great  business 
resources  and  activity,  and  it  was  a  fair  presumption, 
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until  the  contrary  was  made  known,  that  Seattle 
possessed  a  competent  fire  department,  and  an  ample 
supply  of  water  to  meet  any  emergency  of  fire.  And 
yet  w^ithin  twenty -four  hours  the  whole  city,  at  any 
rate  nearly  the  entire  business  portion  of  the  city, 
involving  a  loss  of  perhaps  $10,000,000,  is  consumed. 
How  do  we  account  for  this  dreadful  oversight  or  lack 
of  forethought?  It  seems  hardly  credible,  only  we 
know  that  it  is  true,  that  in  that  city  of  great  pros- 
perity and  progress,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
water  available,  the  fire  department  comprised  only 
two  worn-out  engines,  and  a  command  of  only  a  meagre 
quantity  of  water  for  three  or  four  hours' use. 

In  1875  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  suffered  fearful 
loss,  and  would  have  been  altogether  consumed  had  it 
not  been  for  its  excellent  appliances  against  fire,  its 
excellent  fire  department  and  an  unlimited  supply 
of  water  thrown  from  hydrants  under  tremendous 
hydraulic  pressure. 

I  have  no  record  of  a  fire  hitherto  during  the  win- 
ter just  referred  to  at  Leadville,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that,  considering  the  manner  of  life  in  the  flush  min- 
ing camp,  and  the  character  of  hastily  constructed 
buildings,  the  city  located  in  a  gulch  might  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  devouring  element  and  have 
been  entirely  destroyed  in  less  time  than  it  required 
for  the  destruction  of  Seattle.  The  point  I  desire  to 
make  in  this  connection  in  my  study  of  the  acts  and 
features  of  the  character  of  Horace  Tabor  is  what  this 
incident  indicates.  It  shows  rr  tty  clearly  that  he 
belongs  to  that  sort  of  men  who  alone  could  be 
depended  upon  for  the  advancement  and  solidity  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  chance  to  live,  men 
who  are  never  satisfied  with  the  present  merely,  but 
who  connect  the  present  so  intimately  with  the  future 
that  the  two  must  be  always  considered  together  as 
inseparable,  in  other  words,  who  ensure  future  safety 
by  immediate  provision  against  all  reasonable  contin- 
gencies or  wants  that  may  arise. 
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It  waF  soon  after  the  sale  of  the  Little  Pittsburg 
that  Mr  Tabor's  thoughts  were  first  seriously  directed 
toward  the  yet  undetermined  metropolis  of  Colorado. 
He  had  a  large  capital  to  invest,  and  it  was  important 
to  make  a  wise  selection.  He  first  seriously  consid- 
ered the  advantages  of  Pueblo,  and,  had  he  so  decided, 
Pueblo  would  certainly  be  to-day  the  capital  and 
metropolitan  city  of  the  state.  Though  Denver 
already  contained  some  40,000  inhabitants,  and  was 
increasing  each  year  with  a  steady  and  permanent 
growth,  it  was  still  an  open  question  whether  that 
city  or  Pueblo  would  take  the  lead  from  the  incoming 
railroads  and  the  development  of  the  mines.  The 
Leadville  mines  were  tributary  to  the  latter,  for  they 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  river  on  which  it  is 
situated,  with  the  Topeka  railroad  complete  to  the 
town  and  a  direct  trunk-line  outlet  to  the  eastern 
states.  Denver  had  no  such  advantages ;  there  was 
no  direct  line  and  no  railway  in  this  direction,  except 
a  dozen  miles  of  the  South  Park  road,  with  the  Rio 
Grande  built  toward  Leadville  as  far  as  Canon  city. 
This  was  in  fact  the  only  route  that  Denver  had,  and 
the  situation  was  fully  understood,  both  by  the  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande,  and  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
Fe  companies. 

Both  were  eager  to  build  up  the  Arkansas  valley, 
while  the  Rio  Grande  claimed  the  priority  of  way  in 
Grand  canon,  through  which  it  was  supposed  that 
only  one  road  could  be  carried.  War  was  declared 
against  the  Santa  Fe,  and  so  determined  was  each 
company  to  push  on  to  Leadville  that  active  hostili- 
ties were  commenced  and  barricades  and  rifle-pits 
constructed.  Of  course  they  soon  learned  that  this 
was  not  the  way  to  settle  the  controversy,  and  then 
they  carried  it  into  the  courts.  Both  parties  were 
enjoined  for  a  year,  and  the  matter  was  finally  settled 
by  giving  the  right  of  way  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
allowing  tl  e  Santa  Fe,  if  they  so  desired,  to  run  over 
their  track.     If  either  had  been  allowed  to  push  for- 
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ward  at  once,  there  would  have  been  a  road  to  Lead- 
ville  over  a  year  before  one  was  actually  completed, 
and  everything  would  have  come  direct  to  Pueblo, 
which  would  thus  have  been  made  the  metropolis, 
while  Denver  would  have  remained  a  comparatively 
insignificant  town. 

Meanwhile  an  opportunity  had  been  given  for  the 
South  Park  company  to  go  forward,  raise  money,  and 
grade  through  the  Platte  canon,  which  they  did  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  wlien  the  rush  of  travel  came 
from  the  east,  Denver  was  ready  to  receive  it,  and 
from  Denver  traffic  turned  southward  up  the  Platte, 
so  that  the  profits  of  the  business  almost  built  the 
road  for  a  hundred  miles.  As  quickly  as  the  receipts 
came  in  ties  and  rails  were  laid  down,  until  a  point 
was  reached  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Leadville, 
where  they  must  branch  off  to  the  Arkansas  river. 
In  the  mean  time  the  other  roads  had  put  forth  their 
utmost  efforts,  but  with  the  result  of  assuring  to  Den- 
ver the  traffic  with  Leadville. 

Perhaps  Mr  Tabor  never  displayed  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  on  this  occasion  what  may  be  termed 
his  genius  of  observation.  No  sooner  was  the  con- 
troversy settled,  and  the  South  Park  line  nearing 
completion,  than  he  foresaw  that  the  commerce  and 
railroad  traffic,  the  courts  and  professional  men,  the 
mining  interests  and  mining  operators,  and  indeed 
everything  else,  must  centre  in  Denver  and  Leadville, 
between  which  cities  there  must  be  a  mutual  depend- 
ence. All  this  he  perceived  before  any  other  man  in 
Denver,  or  at  least  before  any  one  acted  upon  it. 
With  him  thinking;  and  actinor  went  hand  in  hand. 

Having  decided  on  Denver  as  offering  the  best 
inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital,  his  next 
thought  was  to  erect  a  class  of  buildings  worthy  of 
the  future  greatness  of  the  city,  for  those  as  yet  in 
existence  were  of  an  inferior  description,  most  of  them 
frame  structures,  few  more  than  two  and  none  more 
than  threft  stories  in  height.     With  this  view  he  pur- 
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chased  the  property  on  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  and 
Larimer  streets,  where  now  stands  the  Tabor  block, 
and  liere  he  determined  to  build  a  large  and  sightly 
edifice  of  stone,  one  that  would  be  an  ornament  to  a 
great  commercial  metropolis.  As  yet  no  quarries  had 
been  opened  near  Denver,  since  for  building-stone 
there  was  but  little  demand,  but  for  this  he  would  not 
wait ;  he  was  resolved  to  build  at  once  a  building  that 
would  be  commensurate  with  the  outlook  of  the  city. 
He  therefore  contracted  for  the  material  with  parties 
in  Chicago,  by  whom  each  stone  was  chiselled  and 
fitted  ready  for  its  place,  even  those  for  the  sidewalk 
being  forwarded  with  the  rest.  Thus  was  reared,  like 
Solomon's  temple,  the  first  imposing  business  structure 
in  the  capital  of  Colorado,  a  magnificent,  six-story 
building,  with  brownstone  front,  ornate  but  tasteful 
in  construction,  still  in  many  respects  the  finest,  and, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  largest  in  the  capi- 
tal. On  one  of  the  panels  under  the  arch  were 
engraved  the  words  Dies  Faustus.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
fortunate  day  for  Mr  Tabor,  though  there  were  few 
who  believed  it,  for  the  venture  was  a  bolder  one 
than  all  the  combined  capitalists  of  Denver  would 
then  have  dared  to  attempt. 

While  thus  giving  tone  and  direction  to  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  Denver,  assisting  more  than  all 
others  to  establish  there  a  commercial  centre  in  which 
merchants  of  the  better  class  would  care  to  live  and 
do  business,  Mr  Tabor  has  also  contributed  largely 
toward  the  intellectual  entertainment  of  her  citizens. 
To  him  is  due  in  a  measure  the  reputation  which  that 
metropolis  now  enjoys  as  the  "city  of  homes,"  the  seat 
of  a  higher  culture  than  exists  to-day  at  any  other 
point  between  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific.  At  this  date  tliere  was  but  little  of  the  intel- 
lectual environment  which  to  men  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  civilization.  Schools, 
churches,  and  libraries  there  were  in  abundance,  but 
there  were  no  societies  for  the  advancement  of  art  or 
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science;  there  was  no  museum  or  picture-gallery; 
there  was  but  one  concert  or  lecture  hall,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  temple  of  the  drama  worthy  of  the 
name.  It  had  long  been  felt  as  a  reproach  that  at 
Leadville,  Pueblo,  and  several  other  towns  there  were 
better  theatres  than  at  the  capital.  This  state  of 
things  was  one  of  the  incentives  that  induced  Mr 
Tabor  to  erect  the  opera-house  which  bears  his  name, 
an  edifice  of  world-wide  reputation,  and  among  the 
most  tasteful,  convenient,  and  handsome  structures  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States.  This  he  did  at  a  time 
when  there  were  few  who  cared  for  such  amusements ; 
few  who  appreciated  them,  though  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  higher  source  of  instruction  and  entertainment 
than  is  conveyed  in  the  masterpieces  of  Verdi  or 
Meyerbeer,  or  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  when 
presented  by  men  and  women  of  genius ;  such  per- 
formances, for  instance,  as  were  given  at  this  very 
house  by  the  Booth  and  Barrett  company  in  the  sea- 
son of  1889.  The  building  of  the  Tabor  opera-house 
at  a  time  when,  I  may  say,  an  edifice  of  its  size  and 
finish  could  neither  be  filled  nor  properly  valued  by 
the  small  and  unsettled  theatre-going  class  in  Denver, 
was  an  act  of  anticipation,  of  provision  in  magnificent 
form  for  the  demands  of  a  certain  future. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  building  was  on  the  corner 
of  Sixteenth  and  Curtis  streets,  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  business  block;  and  in  making  this  selec- 
tion we  have  still  another  evidence  of  Mr  Tabor's 
foresight  and  sagacity.  At  that  time  certain  English 
capitalists,  residents  of  Denver,  were  combining  to 
force  the  town  in  the  direction  of  the  Windsor  hotel, 
in  which  they  had  already  invested  more  than  $1,000,- 
000.  But  in  his  opinion  it  was  destined  to  extend  in 
an  opposite  direction,  toward  Capitol  hill,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  soon  afterward  purchased  a  large  number 
of  sightly  locations.  The  soundness  of  his  judojment 
has  since  been  fully  demonstrated,  for  the  Windsor 
hotel  is  still  on  the  outskirts  of  the  citv,  while  the 
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opera-house,  on  the  site  of  which  stood  in  1879  an 
old-fashioned  brick  mansion,  in  the  midst  of  an  apple 
orchard,  is  now  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Denver, 
where  from  its  position  it  is  probably  destined  to 
remain. 

Before  undertaking  this  task  Mr  Tabor  travelled 
in  the  east  and  in  Europe,  accompanied  by  an  archi- 
tect, visiting  the  principal  cities  which  contained  note- 
worthy opera-houses;  be  then  made  his  plans,  and 
gave  orders  that  the  building  should  be  erected, 
regardless  of  cost,  and  in  its  construction  displayed  a 
comprehension  and  taste  which  no  one  had  dreamed 
of  before.  Still,  that  he  should  master  this  problem 
ought  not  to  surprise  any  one  who  understands  the 
man.  The  scheme  occupied  his  mind.  The  idea  fas- 
cinated him.  To  develop  it  was  a  recreation  as  well 
as  labor.  He  set  himself  to  study,  not  to  become  an 
architect  in  the  broad  or  technical  sense,  but  to  mas- 
ter all  the  practical  details  that  would  enable  him  to 
dojusowhathe  has  done.  By  general  reading  and 
actual  observation  he  got  all  the  information  that  he 
deemed  necessary  from  the  cxperierce  and  architec- 
tural work  of  others,  and  out  of  all  he  evolved  his 
plan.  In  perfecting  his  design  he  displayed  charac- 
teristic thoroughness  and  boldness  in  every  particular. 

The  first  company  that  came  to  Denver,  and  all 
that  followed,  pronounced  it  the  most  beautiful  thea- 
tre in  the  world.  Says  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr 
Tabor's :  "I  once  had  occasion  to  see  him  on  business, 
and  found  him  seated  on  some  framework,  about 
where  the  dress-circle  is  now,  and  we  talked  about 
the  buildinir.  I  said  :  'I  was  amazed  at  such  i  ni  >- 
nificent  structure.     What  a  thing  you    are   '  or 

Denver  in  erecting  sucli  a  buikling  as  thit-         i  am 
going  to  have  it  just  as  jfood  and  beautiful  ;.    Miono 
will  make  it,'  he  replied,  'but  you  are  much  mistal  n 
if  you  think  T  am  building  this  other  than  as  a  busi- 
ness undertaking;  the  public  may  not  look  at  it  in 
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that  way,  but  I  can  say  to  you  that  I  am  building; 
this  for  myself,  and  to  make  money.  From  one 
standpoint  it  is  a  selfish  enterprise,  perhaps,  for  I 
know  that  it  is  a  good  investment.' " 

1  have  no  doubt  that  Mr  Tabor  conceived  and  car- 
ried forward  to  the  end  his  opera-house  because,  as 
he  says,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  good  investment.  It 
certainly  has  proved  to  be  so  ;  but  if  it  had  been  con- 
sidered by  him  purely  as  an  investment,  and  apart 
from  every  other  consideration,  I  suspect  that  he 
might  at  that  time  have  put  his  money  into  some 
other  undertaking  or  undertakings  from  which  he 
would  realize  at  least  as  much  remuneration,  and  this 
in  a  shorter  time.  Still,  although  1  may  be  peculiar 
in  my  views  of  such  things,  I  am,  nevertheless,  very 
clearly  of  i>o  opinion  that,  had  Mr  Tabor  built  his 
opera-houso  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  money, 
he  did  that  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
credit ;  and  I  say  this  not  only  from  a  consideration 
of  the  beneficial  results  growing  from  the  fact,  but 
from  an  analysis  of  the  very  motives  which  actuated 
him  in  the  scheme.  Considering  the  enterprise  on 
its  money-making  basis  alone,  upon  what  did  Mr 
Tabor  -calculate  for  his  compensation?  He  must 
have  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  build  a  great  and  beau- 
tiful edifice,  a  dramatic  temple,  complete  and  perfect 
in  all  its  appointments.  I  will  do  this  how  by  the 
expenditure  of  an  enormous  sum  of  money.  How  am 
I  to  be  repaid?  In  what  form  will  my  profits  come  ? 
They  will  be  in  the  future,  and  they  will  increase  not 
only  in  proportion  as  the  city  of  Denver  grows,  but 
also  as  year  by  year,  the  fitness  of  the  Tabor  opera- 
house  becomes  more  and  more  manifest,  attracting 
intelligent  and  appreciati v^e  theatre-goers;  in  other 
words,  according  as  the  house  I  liavb  built  draws  to 
it  the  lovers  of  dramatic  literature  and  the  students 
of  dramatic  art."  This  must  have  been  one  of  the 
factors  in  his  calculation,  and,  if  I  am  not  incorrect  in 
this  assumption,  Mr  Tabor  has  been  conspicuously 
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and  in  a  very  practical  and  wholesome  sense  an  edu- 
cator. The  drama  compasses  all  that  may  be  learned 
of  what  men  do  and  say  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other ;  it  presents  in  the  best  and  most  captivating 
forms  the  bssons  of  human  lift;;  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  go'js  it  affords  an  education  of  itself;  and  Mr 
Tabor,  in  providing  this  means  of  cultivation  to  a 
community,  or  by  so  greatly  enlarging  and  improving 
the  opportunities  of  dramatic  culture  in  Denver,  has 
only  to  be  commended  if  he  did  conceive  his  scheme 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  for  the  reason  that 
his  expectations  of  profit  could  be  reasonably  based 
upon  nothing  but  the  very  best  ends  that  could  be 
possibly  proposed  in  the  building  of  an  opera-house. 
But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  Mr  Tabor 
was  purely  selfish  in  this  matter.  I  believe,  rather, 
that  he  entertained  a  laudable  ambition  to  do  some- 
thing which  was  good  and  progressive  in  order  to 
distinguish  himself,  and  which  at  the  same  time,  in 
all  probability,  would  compensate  him  fairly  for  his 
outlay.  What  does  a  man  work  for?  Few  men  toil 
and  struggle  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  piling  one  dol- 
lar on  top  of  another,  and  surely  the  facts  of  Senator 
Tabor's  life,  and  his  reputation,  indicate  that  he  is  not 
an  accunmlator  in  this  sense.  He  has  on  every  occa- 
sion evinced  public  spirit  and  liberality.  There  is 
greater  satisfaction,  I  take  it,  to  minds  constituted 
like  his  in  erecting  a  monument  to  his  own  judgment 
and  honor  tlian  in  the  swelling  of  his  bank  account. 
He  is  not  a  man,  if  I  understand  him,  who  would 
prefer  an  investment  because  it  would  bring  him  into 
publicity,  nor  yet  is  he  a  man  wiio  seeks  seclusion. 
Perhaps  when  he  said  to  his  friend  that  he  was  "after 
money  and  nothing  else,"  in  the  erection  of  the  most 
conspicuous  ai  d  delightful  building  in  Denver,  he  did 
not  mean  precisely  what  he  said,  and  it  would  be  only 
natural  if,  under  the  circumstances,  he  should  be  mod- 
est enough  to  disparaj^e  himself  in  thii:  pfrand  enter- 
prise;  or  it  may   be  that,  overwhelmed   with  the 
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congratulations  of  appreciative  people  on  the  one 
hand,  and  laughed  at  by  many  short-sighted  men  on 
the  other,  it  seemed  the  discreet  thing  to  avoid  com- 
promising himself  with  either  set.  He  could  safely 
say,  **I  am  putting  my  money  into  this,  and  I  am 
doing  it  as  a  business  man ;  whether  I  lose  or  win  is 
my  own  responsibility."  I  think  this  is  about  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  matter.  I  know 
that  Mr  Tabor  is  not  an  egotist  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  nor  is  he  guilty  of  what  is  egotism  simon 
pure,  that  is,  the  affectation  of  modesty.  At  this 
day,  at  any  rate,  I  am  sure  that  the  architect  and 
builder  of  the  Tabor  opera-house  is  more  gratified  by 
the  beneficence  of  that  institution  as  an  educator  and 
civilizer,  than  he  is  by  the  dollars  and  cents  that  are 
added  continuously  to  his  coffers  by  its  use. 

The  building  is  of  stone  and  pressed  brick,  125  by 
226  feet  and  five  stories  in  height.  From  the  roof 
is  a  beautiful  view,  extending  over  200  miles,  with 
Long's  peak  plainly  visible  and  Pike's  peak  toward 
the  south. 

The  opera-house  proper  is  constructed  upon  the 
selected  features  of  the  Covent  Garden  theatre,  Lon- 
don.  and  the  Academy  of  Music,  Paris,  and  combines 
the  beauties  and  excellences  of  both.     To  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose  neither  time  nor  outlay  has 
been  spared.     Its  cost  in  money  was  $850,000.     To 
say  that  it  contains  every  modern  convenience  is  but 
the  feeblest  description ;  indeed  it  combines  both  con- 
venience and  elegance,  i.s  proportionately  correct,  con- 
veniently planned,  and  with  the  minutest  detail  disposed 
of  in  a  practical  and  artistic  manner,  constitutes  a  har- 
monious whole.     The  theatre  entrance  proper  is  from 
Sixteenth  street,  a  large  semi-circle  arch  with  a  span 
of  sixteen  feet,  over  which  is  a  stone  balcony  sup- 
ported by  two  polished  granite  columns,  with  elab- 

rate  capitals.  Entering  the  vestibule  we  find  an 
ample  space  of  eighteen  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  floors 
tiled  and  walls  handsomely  wainscoted  with  marble  to 
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the  height  of  six  feet.  At  intervals  of  about  ten  feet 
marble  pilasters  extend  to  the  ceiling,  supporting  lin- 
tels of  the  same  material,  intermediate  space  being 
tinted  a  light  terra-cotta. 

Elevated  ten  steps  is  the  foyer,  a  carved  cherry 
screen  separating  it  from  the  vestibule.  The  foyer  is 
also  tiled,  and  wainscoted  full  height  with  cherry. 
It  is  lighted  from  a  large  domed  skylight  glazed  with 
cathedral  glass.  On  entering,  to  the  right  is  the 
ticket  office.  On  the  left  is  the  ladies'  reception  and 
waiting  room,  with  lavatory  connecting.  The  audi- 
torium is  eighty  by  eighty  feet,  sixty-nine  feet  high 
from  parquet  floor  to  ceiling,  and  is  in  division  of  seats 
as  follows:  parquet,  dress-circle,  balcony,  gallery, 
and  fashion  boxes,  the  last  opening  from  three  tiers. 
The  seats  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  an  excellent  view 
of  the  stage  from  every  part  of  the  auditorium,  and 
the  acoustic  properties  are  unsurpassed.  The  whole 
of  this  vast  amphitheatre  is  finished  in  natural  cherry, 
hand-carved,  and  richly  upholstered  and  carpeted,  ceil- 
ing and  walls  neatly  frescoed. 

The  proscenium  is  thirty-four  by  thirty-four  (open- 
ing) with  a  splay  of  about  seven  feet  framed  by  elab- 
orately carved  cherry  columns  which  extend  to  the 
'".oiling.  The  ceiling  is  divided  by  beams,  in  the  cen- 
tre is  a  compres£?d  dome  ;  inmiediately  below  is  a  large 
crystal  chandelier  with  over  100  jets,  the  heat  from 
which  creates  an  upward  current  and  materially  assists 
in  the  ventilation  of  this  area.  The  auditorium  is 
ventilated  with  a  fan,  fr-esh  air  being  forced  in  through 
small  registers  equally  distributed  over  the  parquet 
and  dress-circle  floors,  thus  equalizing  the  temperature 
and  purity  of  the  air ;  the  fan  is  used  in  winter  for 
driving  the  heated  air  through  the  registers;  in  the 
summer  it  supplies  fresh  cool  air  instead.  The  heat- 
ing is  by  means  of  steam,  being  uniformly  distributed 
by  indirect  radiation.  The  entrances  and  exits  are 
from  the  rear  of  auditorium  out  throujjh  the  main 
entrance,  and  from  landings  to  alley,  also  fire  escape 
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from  balcony  and  gallery  to  alley.  The  stage  is 
eighty  by  forty-five  feet,  including  space  for  wings, 
etc.  Total  height  is  sixty  five  feet  from  stage,  height 
above  proscenium  being  used  for  manipulating  flies,  etc. 
This  part  is  ventilated  independently  of  auditorium. 
Stage  entrance  is  from  Curtis  street.  From  this 
entrance  waiting-rooms,  dressing-rooms,  lavatories, 
etc.,  connect  with  passage.  There  is  also  an  entrance 
from  alley  for  paraphernalia.  The  mechanical  arrange- 
ments are  of  the  very  best,  and  everything  connected 
with  the  theatre  is  most  complete.  It  is  a  modern 
achievement  the  thoroughness  of  which  characterizes 
its  projector.  Its  completeness,  stability,  and  beauty 
are  a  manifestation  of  the  builder's  faith  in  the  queen 
city,  and  in  himself 

The  roof  is  of  tin,  and  that  of  the  cupola  of  slate, 
with  sides  of  tin.  All  the  floors  are  double,  the  upper 
layer  of  each  one  being  of  ash.  On  the  ground  floor 
is  a  great  number  of  offices,  with  several  large 
stores.  The  theatre  will  seat  1,500  persons,  and  from 
every  seat  is  l  liill  view  of  the  stage. 

In  1885  a  conflagration  occurred  in  Denver,  which 
damaged  the  building  to  the  extent  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  but  f)r  Mr  Tabor's  care  and  fore- 
sight in  plan  and  construction  would  have  burned  it  to 
the  ground.  At  the  time  the  "  Boston  Ideals  "  were 
playing,  and  such  was  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  precautions  taken  for  their  safety,  that  on  the 
very  night  after  the  fire  the  audience  was  the  largest 
one  of  the  engagement.  Hose  can  be  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  building  and  water  thrown  to  the  height 
of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  roof,  beyond  which 
rise  the  partition  walls,  making  it  as  nearly  fire-proof 
as  possible. 

The  fire-room  contains  four  boilers,  which  heat  the 
building  and  furnish  power  for  the  pumps  and  engines. 
One  large  Worthington  pump  supplies  water  for  the 
elevator,  and,  if  needed,  can  be  used  in  case  of  fire. 
Another  is  for  house- water  service)  and  a  third  to 
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supply  the  boilers.  The  engine  operates  a  no.  8 
Steudevant  blower  for  purposes  of  ventilation.  The 
engine-room  also  contains  a  large  heater,  giving  hot 
water  for  the  baths  in  different  parts  of  the  building. 
This  water  can  be  heated  either  by  the  exhaust  from 
the  pumps  and  engines  or  by  steam.  The  heater 
receives  its  supply  from  a  large  tank  on  the  top,  and 
the  heating  is  done  by  the  low  pressure  return  system 
of  steam-heating.  The  supply  pipes  are  so  arranged 
that  the  heat  can  be  regulated  in  any  part  of  the 
building  from  the  engine-room. 

His  business  block  and  opera-house  completed,  Mr 
Tabor  resolved  to  build  up  tlie  city  in  the  direction  of 
Capitol  hill,  and  partly  with  this  object  in  view  erected 
thereon  an  elegant  and  costly  residence,  commanding 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive  views  in  the 
world,  with  the  Rocky  mountains  clearly  visible,  when 
outlined  by  their  mantle  of  snow,  for  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles.  In  the  spacious  grounds,  which 
occupy  an  entire  square  block  between  Grant  and 
Sherman  avenues,  groups  of  maple,  elm,  and  ash  cast 
their  shadow  on  the  trim  and  spacious  lawn,  while  ever- 
greens, flowering  plants,  and  creepers  almost  conceal 
from  view  the  j)()rches  of  the  dwelling.  Not  only  from 
its  location,  from  the  glory  of  the  surrounding  land- 
scape, but  also  from  the  beauty  of  its  design  and  the 
tastefulness  of  its  environment,  the  Tabor  mansion  is 
one  of  the  choicest  homesteads  in  this  city  of  homes. 

Of  no  man  in  all  that  prosperous  city  can  it  be 
more  truly  said  that  he  has  created  wealth.  His 
enterprise  and  foresight,  his  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  his  perfect  confidence  in  the  future  of  Denver 
have  enriched  the  city  generally,  and  especially  those 
citizens  who  own  property  on  the  line  of  Sixteenth 
street.  At  first  the  more  conservative  of  her  capi- 
talists shook  their  heads.  "  He  does  not  know  what 
he  is  about,"  they  said  ;  but  ere  long  it  was  seen 
that  Mr  Tabor  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was 
about.     He  was  about  getting  rich,  or  rather,  adding 
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to  his  riches,  and  to  those  of  others  who  had  the  dis- 
cretion to  follow  his  example.  Presently,  visitors  from 
the  east  and  abroad  admired  and  commended  his 
judicious  and  well-timed  investments,  and  then  his 
critics  began  themselves  to  purchase  real  estate  in  the 
quarter  of  the  city  which  had  been  selected  by  him. 
Large  amounts  of  English  capital  were  profitably 
invested  by  his  advice  in  Denver  and  elsewhere  in 
Colorado.  The  state  or  the  capital  of  the  state  at 
almost  every  point  in  his  career  received  some  bene- 
fit. Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  which  everybody 
recognizes,  there  are  few  men  who  have  been  so  per- 
sistently disparaged,  or  with  whose  affairs  there  has 
been  so  much  officious  intermeddling. 

The  following  paragraph  from  a  leading  journal  of 
New  Mexico  is  suggestive,  and  will  be  referred  to 
further  on : 

"Governor  Tabor  of  Colorado  seems  to  be  public 
property  in  that  state,  and  the  people  and  press  of 
Denver  are  attending  to  the  private  business  of  the 
millionaire  with  an  assiduity  that  is  remarkable.  He 
cannot  discharge  an  employe,  buy  a  carriage,  or  hire  a 
serv^ant  but  his  action  is  commented  upon  and  goner- 
ally  condemned.  Tabor  may  not  be  a  saint,  but  the 
benefit  he  has  conferred  on  Denver  should  protect 
him  from  these  contemptible  assaults.  Ordinary 
decency  and  common  gratitude  seem  to  be  forgotten 
by  his  self-elected  critics,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising 
if  they,  at  an  early  date,  insist  on  dictating  his  bill  of 
fare  and  regulating  the  cut  of  his  clothes." 

"Ever  foremost"  is  the  heading  of  an  article  in  a 
Denver  paper  of  June  1883.  "  Through  Senator  H. 
A.  W.  Tabor's  enterprise  the  first  artesian  well  in 
the  city  of  Denver  is  secured."  The  article  then 
goes  on  to  explain  that  the  question  of  obtaining 
water  by  means  of  artesian  wells  had  been  occupying 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Denver,  and  that,  as  usual, 
while  others  were  only  talking  of  it,  Mr  Tabor  had 
gone  forward  and  solved  the  problem  by  boring  to  a 
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depth  of  390  feet,  below  the  opera-house,  and  reach- 
ing a  good  flow  of  excellent  water. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  National  Mining  and  Indus- 
trial association,  held  at  Denver  in  buildings  costing 
$200,000,  Mr  Tabor  was  among  the  foremost  of  its 
promoters.  Says  a  correspondent  of  the  Albany 
Journal,  speaking  of  this  enterprise  :  '*  It  is  an  unde- 
nied  and  undeniable  fact  that  there  are  no  score  of 
men  in  the  state  who  have  done  so  much  altogether 
as  this  man  Tabor.  It  is  wonderful  how  he  has  insti- 
tuted and  encouraged  business  enterprise  all  over  the 
state,  building  magnificent  business  blocks  in  various 
cities,  starting  furnaces  and  smelting,  creating  banks 
and  encouraging  manufacturing  ;  but  it  is  in  develop- 
ing the  mines  where  he  has  been  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit. He  has  also  aided  many  individuals  who  have 
subsequently  grown  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  who 
have  a  great  relish  for  sneering  at  him  now,  but  who, 
without  his  assistance,  would  never  have  emerged 
from  poverty  and  obscurity.  Criticism,  therefore,  of 
Mr  Tabor  ill  becomes  any  citizen  of  Colorado,  for 
there  is  not  a  foot  of  land  in  the  state  that  is  not  more 
valuable  from  what  Tabor  is  and  has  been,  and  there 
are  few  people  in  the  state  who  have  not  profited  by 
or  are  under  obligations  to  this  successful  pioneer  and 
public  benefactor." 

In  1885  was  orijanized  the  Tabor  Investment  com- 
pany,  which  is  probably  the  most  conspicuous  and 
important  mining  association  in  the  world.  The  officers 
are  H.  A.  W.  Tabor,  president ;  Peter  McCourt,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  T.  L.  Wiswall,  secretary; 
and  L.  Seaman,  superintendent.  The  business  of  the 
company  is  the  buying  and  selling  of  mines,  and  the 
filling  of  orders  for  capitalists  in  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  Tlic  company  has  agencies  in  New  York, 
London,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam.  In  America  it  has 
a  reliable  corps  of  mining  experts  searching  the  min- 
eral regions  for  choice  properties,  and  it  controls  mines 
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in  Colorado,  Mexico,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  California, 
Utah,  and  elsewhere  in  all  parts  of  the  continent. 

Among  others,  the  company  owns  the  celebrated 
Poorman  mine  of  Boulder  county,  which  has  been 
paying  $5,000  a  month  in  dividends,  working  only 
ten  men.  It  has  recently  disposed  of  its  rich  Ni  Wot 
group  of  gold  mines  in  Boulder  county,  with  a  fifty- 
stamp  mill,  to  English  capitalists  for  $1,000,000.  This 
property  has  already  produced  over  $1,000,000,  and 
should  pay  dividends  of  at  least  $10,000  a  month. 
The  company  has  also  640  acres  of  placers  in  the  San 
Miguel  country;  and  with  mines  everywhere,  and 
dealing  only  in  paying  properties,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  an  association  which  is  capable  of  doing  more 
for  the  advancement  of  the  state. 

In  addition  to  permanent  improvements  in  Lead- 
ville  and  Denver,  to  the  extent  of  many  millions, 
and  of  real  estate  the  present  value  of  which  cannot 
be  readily  computed,  Mr  Tabor  is  the  owner  of 
460,000  acres  of  land  in  southern  Colorado,  and  of 
many  valuable  mining  interests  in  Leadville,  Aspen 
and  elsewhere,  not  only  in  that  state  but  also  in  new 
and  old  Mexico  and  in  Arizona. 

Among  his  more  recent  acquisitions  is  the  Vulture 
mine  and  mill  in  Arizona,  purchased  in  the  spring  of 
1889,  but  of  which,  through  the  machinations  of  an 
English  company,  and  the  treachery  of  an  agent  to 
whom  he  had  intrusted  his  power  of  attorney,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  defraud  him.  Placing  the  mat- 
ter in  the  hands  of  his  superintendent,  he  gave  him 
the  following  instructions :  "  Do  not  endanger  your  life 
in  the  matter,  for  the  mine  with  all  its  wealth  is  not 
worth  a  life;  and  do  not  permit  any  lives  to  be  taken 
under  any  circumstances.  Do  your  best,  however,  to 
capture  the  mine,  and  after  you  secure  it  hold  it  at  all 
hazards."  By  such  peaceful  and  judicious  measures 
the  property  was  secured  to  its  rightful  owner,  and 
thus  another  rich  mine  will  contribute  its  treasures  to 
increase  still  further  Mr  Tabor's  ample  fortune. 
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Perhaps,  however,  the  property  which  will  eventu- 
ally prove  more  valuable  than  all  the  rest  is  the  grant 
which  he  secured,  in  conjunction  with  others,  from 
the  government  of  Honduras,  in  return  for  establish- 
insj  a  line  of  steamers  on  one  of  the  main  rivers  of 
that  country.  The  extent  of  the  grant  depended 
upon  the  distance  navigated,  and  small  steamboats  of 
light  draft  were  built,  which  could  ascend  the  stream 
for  250  miles.  An  eastern  journal  remarks:  "His 
interests  in  Honduras  are  immense.  He  owns  four- 
tenths  of  360  square  miles  of  magnificent  territory  in 
that  country — territory  that  is  inexhaustible  in  min- 
eral wealth,  mahogany  timber,  and  otherwise.  The 
cost  of  placing  this  vast  quantity  of  mahogany  on  the 
markets  of  the  world  will  be  but  trifling.  In  fine, 
the  combined  interests,  mining  and  otherwise,  of  Mr 
Tabor  will  make  him  the  richest  man  in  America  in 
ten  years.  When  asked  if  these  many  great  concerns 
did  not  give  him  much  mental  trouble  and  anxiety, 
he  said  no,  that  when  the  business  of  the  day  was 
over,  he  dismissed  from  his  mind  any  further  consid- 
eration of  them,  and  consequently  went  forth  fresh  in 
the  morning,  prepared  for  any  emergency.  It  is 
almost  staggering  to  hear  hiui  talk  of  millions  as 
glibly  and  unconcernedly  as  other  men  talk  of  hun- 
dreds. Mr  Tabor  is  far  from  being  visionary.  His 
conversation  displays  to  the  observer  a  man  of  excel- 
lent practical  ideas.  He  does  not  look  like  a  man 
whose  head  would  be  easily  turned  by  the  course  of 
events,  whether  these  events  should  lift  him  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  fame  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
or  make  him  the  greatest  moneyed  king  of  his  day." 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  his  business  enterprises, 
it  should  be  mv^ntioned  that  Mr  Tabor  has  a  large 
interest  in  copper-lands  in  Hardeman  county,  Texas, 
containing  rich  ore,  that  in  1889  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Aspen  and  Southern  railroad  com- 
pany, and  in  the  same  year  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Denver  Resort  railroad. 
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While  recounting  the  leading  incidents  in  the  life 
of  one  whose  priceless  boons  to  his  adopted  city  and 
state   have   been    but  ill-requited,  some   mention   is 
required  of  his  domestic  relations,  which  in  common 
with  his  business  and  political  career  have  given  rise 
to   acrimonious   criticism.     On   the   first   of  March 
1883,  being  then  divorced  from  bis  former  wife,  on 
whom  he  had  made  a  handsome  settlement,  Mr  Tabor 
was  married  to  Elizabeth  Bonduel  McCourt,at  Wash- 
ington, where,  as  will  presently  appear,  he  was  then 
United   States  senator   from  Colorado.     The  wed- 
ding was  a  brilliant  affair,  and  was  celebrated  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Willard  hotel  on  the  evening  of  that  day. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Father  Chappellc 
of  St  Matthew's  church,  amid  a  fairy-land  of  flowers 
into  which  the  parlors  had  been  transformed.     The 
bride,  a  blonde  of  rare  personal  attractions,  wore  a 
decollete  robe  of  heavy  white  brocaded  satin  trimmed 
with   marabou    feathers.     The   ensemble  was   strik- 
ing, her  exceptional  beauty  rendering  the  toilet  bril- 
liant in  its  simplicity.     Among  the  guests  were  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  Mr  and  Mrs  McCourt, 
father  and  mother  of  the  bride,  Mr  and  Mrs  Haben,  her 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  Philip,  Peter,  and  Claudie 
McCourt,  and  other  relatives  and  friends.  Mrs  Tabor 
was  at  this  time  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  full,  fine 
figure,  with  dainty  hand  and  wrist.    Her  dark  golden 
hair  was  plentiful,  lending  a  fine  eflTect  to  the  large, 
expressive  blue  eyes.    Her  features  were  perfect,  par- 
ticularly the  mouth,  her  smile  being  exquisite,  show- 
ing small  regular  teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness.     Says 
the   Washington  Post,  "  The   bold  originality  of  the 
method  and  hour  of  celebrating  his  marriage,  and  the 
splendor  of  its  surroundings  are  exciting  much  com- 
ment, and  none  that  is  not  favorable  to  the  senator's 
taste  and  independence.     Those  who  have  met  him 
personally  have  learned  to  appreciate  his  amiable  and 
frank   character,   united   to  a    clear,    quick    mind." 
Another  journal  speaks  of  the  lady  as  "one  of  the 
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most  beautiful  women  that  ever  entered  Washington 
society."  The  senator's  gift  to  his  bride  was  a  dia- 
mond necklace  worth  $90,000. 

Mrs  Tabor  is  as  lovely  in  character  as  in  person. 
She  is  intelligent  and  refined,  of  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion, kind-hearted,  and  a  most  devoted  wife.  Of  her 
two  daughters,  Elizabeth  Bonduel  Lillie  Tabor,  the 
elder,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  July,  1884,  and  the 
younger  on  the  17th  of  December,  1889. 

"  The  pictures  that  have  appeared  in  papers  of  the 
present  Mrs  Tabor  are  simply  caricatures,"  says  the 
Albany  Journal.  "  She  is  without  doubt  the  hand- 
somest woman  in  Colorado.  She  is  young,  tall,  and 
well  proportioned,  with  a  complexion  so  clear  that  it 
reminds  one  of  the  rose-bush  mingling  with  the  pure 
white  lily  ;  a  great  wealth  of  light  brown  hair  that  is 
always  dressed  in  a  simple  but  artistic  manner  and 
shows  that  it  grew  on  the  head  that  wears  it ;  large, 
dreamy  blue  eyes,  and  which  sometimes  kindle  with 
enthusiasm,  twinkle  and  flash  like  that  brilliant  gem 
that  fastens  the  lace  about  her  swan-like  neck ;  a 
Mary  Anderson  mouth  and  chin  and  a  shoulder  and 
bust  which  no  Colorado  Venus  can  compare  with  ; 
delicate  feet  and  a  tiny  hand  with  tapering  white 
fingers  and  I  have  done  with  this  pen-picture,  except 
to  add  that  she  is  unostentatious  ;  that  she  dresses 
richly  but  in  perfect  taste,  and  that  when  she  walks 
she  moves  as  majestic  as  a  queen.  She  shows  also  a 
sweet  disposition  and  an  affectionate  and  genuine 
nature." 

Peter  McCourt,  Mrs  Tabor's  father,  was  a  native 
of  Armagh,  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  on  the  4th 
of  June,  1818,  his  parents  taking  him  to  Canada 
when  he  was  two  years  of  age.  Thence  he  migrated 
on  reaching  manhood  to  Utica,  New  York,  where  he 
began  business,  afterward  removing  to  Bufialo,  then  to 
Milwaukee,  and  in  1849  settling  in  Oshkosh,  Wiscon- 
sin, where  he  died  May  14,  1883.  He  was  long 
engaged  in  the  clothing  trade,  and  amassed  considera- 
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ble  wealth.  Of  his  fourteen  children  twelve  survived 
him,  Mrs  Tabor  being  the  fourth  daughter.  He  was 
a  man  of  sterling  worth,  active  in  every  good  work, 
prominent  in  politics,  energetic  and  shrewd  in  busi- 
ness, a  fond  husband,  a  loving  father,  and  an  upright 
man.  His  children  are  most  of  them  well  settled  in 
life,  and  all  of  them  of  the  highest  respectability. 

A  round  of  festivities  at  Denver,  Leadville,  and 
elsewhere  welcomed  home  the  senator  and  his  wife. 
Political  demonstrations,  receptions  and  seranades 
everywhere  testified  to  his  popularity  and  to  the 
approval  of  his  course  at  Washington.  At  Lead- 
ville, as  a  mark  of  respect,  the  bridal  party  was  met 
at  the  station  by  the  Tabor  light  cavalry  and  the 
Tabor  hose  company,  and  escorted  to  quarters  pre- 
pared for  them. 

To  his  wife  and  children  Mr  Tabor  is  greatly 
attached,  and  in  their  beautiful  residence  on  Capitol 
hill  is  presented  a  picture  of  quiet  and  contented 
domestic  life  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed  anywhere. 
Always  ready  and  willing  to  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  and  possessing  that  real  charity  which 
makes  every  deserving  person  a  neighbor,  they  are 
free  from  intolerance  and  bigotry,  kind  at  heart,  cul- 
tivated in  mind,  refined  and  simple  in  their  tastus. 
From  beneath  their  roof  there  is  a  constant  radiation 
of  good  influence  and  generous  acts,  noiselessly  giving 
cheer  and  aid. 

Of  Lillie,  or,  as  she  is  usually  called.  Baby  Tabor, 
it  may  be  said  that  she  is  an  exceptional  child, 
a  feature  of  Denver  society,  of  Colorado  society 
I  may  say.  Her  budding  life  is,  moreover,  an  inci- 
dent inseparable  from  that  of  her  distinguished  father, 
hence  this  alone  justifies  some  mention. 

Remarks  the  Graphic:  "She  is  a  child  of  rare 
beauty  and  brightness,  attracting  attention  wherever 
seen.  During  the  visit  of  Thomas  Nast  to  the  family 
last  fall,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  little  one's  sweet- 
ness and  exceptional  beauty,  that  upon  his  return  to 
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New  York  he  made  a  full  page  drawing  of  her  for  the 
Bazaar,  which  many  may  have  seen  in  the  holiday 
issue.  Receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  paper  by  mail  with 
Nast's  compliments,  was  the  first  intimation  Mr  and 
Mrs  Tabor  had  of  the  picture,  as  the  artist  had 
dropped  no  hint  of  his  purpose  while  there. 

"  Baby  Tabor  is  now  two  and  a  half  years  old.  She 
is  the  child  of  her  father's  later  years,  and  of  course 
his  idol.  She  is  a  laughing,  winsome  thing,  with 
large,  bright,  sapphire-blue  eyes,  shaded  by  long, 
black  lashes,  and  light  golden,  curly  hair,  a  typical 
blonde.  Her  features,  which  are  as  nearly  perfect  as 
can  be,  wear  an  expression  of  roguish  sweetness  that 
charms  every  beholder.  Her  middle  name,  Bonduel, 
is  that  of  the  Wisconsin  clergyman  who  baptized  Mrs 
Tabor.  When  three  months  old  Baby  Tabor  was 
taken  to  Oshkosh,  to  be  christened  in  the  old  church 
which  Mrs  Tabor's  father  had  built,  and  in  which  she 
had  been  baptized.  The  robes  in  which  she  was 
christened  were  marvelously  fine,  being  of  the  most 
costly  point  lace,  covered  with  a  cloak  of  white 
embroidered  velvet,  trimmed  with  point  lace  and 
marabout  feathers.  Her  tiny  hat  was  of  the  same 
material.  The  baby's  wardrobe  at  the  present  time 
consists  of  fifty  lace  robes  and  dainty  velvet  gowns  of 
the  richest  description.  She  has  a  profusion  of  jew- 
els, of  rare  and  unique  designs,  and  of  great  value, 
presented  by  her  father  and  from  friends  everywhere, 
even  from  Europe ;  and  every  pin  placed  in  her  clothes 
is  garnished  with  a  diamond.  The  parents  have 
dressed  her  lavishly,  but  considering  their  wealth  not 
extravagantly  If  this  is  a  weakness,  it  may  be  readily 
excused  in  them.  At  all  events,  it  is  strictly  their 
own  affair,  and  their  judgment  therein  is  entitled  to 
some  weight,  possibly  it  should  be  conclusive. 

''Yet  for  all  that  she  is  not  a  spoiled  child.  She 
has  never  been  under  the  care  of  a  nurse,  Mrs  Tabor 
preferring  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  mother  and 
nurse  herself.     She  is  a  merry,  good-natured  child, 
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and  goes  with  her  parents  everywhere.  She  attends 
the  theatre  very  often,  and  seldom  cries  during  an 
entire  performance.  Whenever  she  gets  her  hat  on 
at  night,  she  exclaims  'opera I*  meaning  that  she 
wants  to  go  to  the  play.  One  night  last  year,  half 
an  hour  after  the  curtain  had  gone  down  upon  Mag- 
gie Mitchell's  'Fanchon/  the  writer  of  this  saw 
ex-Senator  and  !Mrs  Tabor  and  Mrs  McCourt  stand- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  an  electric  light,  while  the 
baby  in  rich,  short  robes  was  dancing  merrily  and 
pointing  to  her  shadow  on  the  ground,  in  imitation  of 
Maggie  Mitchell  in  the  play.  She  is  probably  the 
widest  known  baby  in  the  west.  She  has  been  pho- 
tographed by  all  the  leading  artists  in  Denver,  and 
the  pictures  have  found  their  way  everywhere,  even 
into  foreign  lands.  An  artist  in  Italy  has  lately 
reproduced  one  in  marble.  The  baby,  strangely 
enough,  always  poses  herself  for  a  picture  without 
assistance.  She  is  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  will  cry 
if  she  sees  a  rose  picked  to  pieces.  May  her  beauty 
and  grace  never  depart,  and  her  whole  life  be  long 
and  as  free  from  trouble  as  her  childhood." 

Baby  Tabor  was  made  a  daughter  of  the  regiment, 
being  adopted  by  the  Tabor  guards  of  Boulder,  as  is 
testified  in  the  following  commurication  addressed  to 
Mr  Tabor,  on  the  15tli  of  July  1884.  "  In  honor  of 
the  advent  of  Baby  Tabor,  the  Tabor  guards  beg 
leave  to  send  you  a  slight  testimorial  in  the  form  of 
a  medal  commemorative  of  the  happy  event  in  your 
family.  The  Tabor  guards  also  desire  to  file  here 
and  now  its  purpose  of  relieving  you  and  your  estima- 
ble wife  from  the  cares  and  burdens  of  said  baby  by 
adopting  it  as  the  daughter  of  the  company.  Tempo- 
rary care  of  our  adopted  daughter  shall  be  entrusted  to 
Mrs  Tabor,  for  whom  the  company  shall  ever  ask 
good  health  and  continued  happiness  and  our  best 
wishes  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  baby,  and 
that  your  hopes  may  reach  a  glad  fruition  in  her 
growth  to  noble  womanhood," 
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On  the  22d  of  February,  1882,  Mr  Tabor  invited 
the  children  of  Denver  to  a  grand  matinee  perform- 
ance of  "Pinafore."  The  opera-house  was  packed, 
2,000  finding  admittance  and  1,500  disappointed  ones 
left  outside.  Glancing  at  the  spectacle  the  senator 
turned  to  a  friend  and  said:  "  I  never  was  more 
pleased  in  my  life,  I  only  wish  we  had  seating  capac- 
ity for  5,000." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  his  political  career,  for  in  the 
arena  of  politics,  as  in  business  and  mining,  Mr  Tabor 
has  been  a  very  conspicuous  figure.  Of  the  part 
which  ho  played  when  a  member  of  the  Topeka  legis- 
lature in  Kansas,  mention  has  already  been  made. 
As  mayor  of  Loadville,  to  which  position  he  was 
chosen  soon  after  its  incorporation,  and  as  treasurer  of 
Lake  county,  he  rendered  such  excellent  service  and 
contributed  so  generously  toward  public  improvements 
and  to  the  support  of  his  party,  that  in  1878  he  was 
elected  on  the  republican  ticket  the  first  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Colorado.  This  office  he  filled  in  a  man- 
ner befitting  its  dignity,  and  by  all  it  was  admitted 
that,  as  ex-officio  president  of  the  senate,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  able  men  who  ever  guarded  its  deliberations. 

In  January  1883  he  was  chosen  United  States  sen- 
ator for  tlie  short  t<rm  by  the  Colorado  legislature. 
His  career  at  Wasliington  was  such  as  to  command 
the  respect  of  all,  and  he  was  regarded  both  within 
and  without  the  walls  of  congress  as  a  man  of  .shrewd 
observation  and  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence.  Ii: 
the  society  of  the  capital  he  assumed  Ins  appropriate 
place  among  the  best  and  broadest  men  at  once,  with 
a  dignity  and  ease  characteristic  of  him,  and  gratifying 
to  the  new  circle  of  friends  amon;^  whom  he  was 
placed  by  a  grateful  constituency. 

Perhaps  tb'3  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  was 
never  more  clearly  disi)layed  than  at  a  banquet  which 
he  gave  at  Willard's  hotel  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
of  February  1883,  among  the  guests  being  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States,  members  of  the  cabinet, 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  a  number  of  senators.  In 
describing  it  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Evening  Chronicle  says  :  "As  an  entertainer  his  recent 
banquet  at  Willard's  is  proof  that  he  is  not  a  novice 
in  hospitality.  His  choice  of  guests  indicated  the 
discrimination  of  a  veteran  in  social  life,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  creature  comforts  was  correspondingly 
choice  and  costly.  Mr  Tabor  is  the  first  Colorado 
senator,  probably  the  first  of  the  distinguished  body 
with  which  he  has  had  io^  brief  connectit)n,  who  has 
entertained  the  president,  with  a  large  company  of 
congenial  guests  in  a  manner  that  was  so  consistent 
in  its  refinement  and  liberality.  During  his  brief 
connection  with  senatorial  life  Mr  Tabor  has  been  an 
example  of  industry,  and  shown  a  careful  appreciation 
of  his  high  position," 

Among  the  biPs  which  the  senator  introduced  were 
one  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  military  post 
in  western  Colorado,  and  another  for  the  protection, 
preservation,  and  extension  of  the  forests  of  the  United 
States.  He  attended  strictly  to  busuiess  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  interests  of  liis  constituency.  His 
term  of  service  was  brief,  but  he  accomplished  all 
tliat  any  man  could  during  his  incumbency. 

in  1884  Mr  Tabor  became  a  candidate  for  the 
governor  hip,  entering  into  the  great  contest  between 
Senators  Hill  and  Teller  for  the  control  of  the  dele- 
gytes  for  the  state  convention,  and  had  their  promise 
of  support,  but  was  afterward  betrayed  by  his  pre- 
tended friends,  causing  tlie  nomination  of  Eaton.  Not- 
withstanding this  disappointment,  two  years  later  he 
aeei'[)tud,  very  jeluctantiy,  the  chairmanship  of  the 
state  central  coinn'ittee,  and  during  tiiis  campaign 
twelve  state  ofiici-rs  were  elected  by  large  majority. 
He  continued  to  act  as  chairman  of  tlie  state  central 
(•ominittee  for  two  years,  during  which  the  party  was 
more  thoroughly  ori^anized  than  ever  before  in  the 
liistory  of  the  state.     As  a  consequence,  the  repub- 
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lican  party  was  overwhelmingly  successful  in  local  as 
well  as  general  elections. 

In  1886,  also,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  friends, 
he  again  became  a  candidate  for  the  senatorship,  under 
a  promise  of  support  from  many  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. On  this  occasion  the  most  powerful  corpora- 
tions in  the  state  combined  against  him;  this  they 
did  because  he  was  known  to  be  a  friend  to  the  people. 

In  1888  a  demand  went  forth  from  the  people  and 
the  press  of  the  state,  that  Mr  Tabor  should  be  nomi- 
nated for  governor,  Mr  Tabor  did  not  desire  to  be  a 
candidate,  but  the  solicitations  of  his  close  friends  be- 
coming so  urgent,  and  the  unanimity  of  feeling  among 
the  people  so  demonstrative  throughout  the  state,  he 
very  reluctantly  allowed  his  name  to  be  used,  under  the 
promise  that  his  party  would  not  throw  any  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  his  success,  and  went  to  the  convention 
with  the  firm  support  of  the  most  loyal  element  among 
tiie  republicans.  On  the  first  day's  balloting  he  re- 
ceived the  highest  vote,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  nominated  but  for  a  motion  made  for  adjourn- 
ment. This  was  at  first  voted  down;  but  the  dele- 
gates iniinediately  began  to  vacate  the  hall — three- 
fourths  of  tliem  were  on  tlie  outside,  when  a  small 
minority  moved  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote,  and 
that  an  adjournment  be  made  until  the  next  morning. 
The  motion  was  declared  carried.  A  more  dastardly 
proceeding  never  before  occurred  in  any  political  con- 
vention. 

During  tliat  evening  all  the  elements  in  opposition 
to  Mr  Tabor  worked  to  compass  his  defeat.  They 
n»ad(  all  sorts  of  overtures  to  his  friends  and  suc- 
cec' ed  in  influencing  the  less  stable  among  them, 
though  the  counties  above  named, and  his  staunch  and 
loyal  supporters  hi  his  own  and  other  counties,  stood 
by  him  manfully,  and  no  influence  of  any  kind  could 
move  them.  Tin  convention  met  the  next  morning 
and  numerous  ballots  were  taken  without  result. 
IJuring  au  adjournment,  however,  a  combination  was 
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formed  against  him,  and  through  the  withdrawal  of 
other  candidates  in  the  afternoon  session  he  was 
defeated  by  Cooper,  though  he  had  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  votes  on  the  last  ballot,  including  his  old 
reliable  and  trusty  adherents,  who  have  since  been 
known  as  the  old  guard  of  the  republicans.  His 
friends  did  not  consider  it  a  sacrifice,  and  they  would 
be  ready  to  go  through  the  same  contest  again,  and 
would  stand  by  his  colors  just  as  firmly  and  valiantly. 

Referring  to  the  campaigns  of  1884  and  1886,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Colorado  remarks:  "He  has 
been  vilified  more  than  any  man  ever  was  before  in 
politics.  The  sleuth-hounds  of  those  whom  he  refused 
to  serve  have  followed  him  into  his  private  business, 
to  try  to  wreck  his  fortune.  The  sanctity  of  his 
family  life  has  been  invaded  and  made  a  subject  of 
public  criticism  and  attempted  ridicule.  The  leaders 
of  the  party  in  the  state  have  slapped  him  on  both 
cheeks  and  spat  in  his  face.  But  he  has  never  wav- 
ered in  his  allegiance  to  his  party,  to  the  state,  to  the 
people,  nor  to  his  manhood,  in  the  maintenance  of 
principles,  regardless  of  personality.  At  times  he  has 
appeared  to  me  in  the  light  of  a  stoic,  except  that  his 
philosophy  has  been  rather  that  of  earnestne£,s  than 
of  indifference. 

"In  1884  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  governor, 
he  was  needlessly  assailed  in  two  or  three  public 
speeches  made  by  prominent  leaders  of  the  party. 
He  felt  these  assaults  keenly.  He  was  shamefully 
treated  in  the  state  convention,  and  i^'  ever  man  had 
cause,  from  the  heaping  of  insult  on  injury  and  per- 
fidy on  injustice,  to  desert  a  party,  he  certainly  had 
in  the  campaign  of  that  year.  Far  from  such  a  course 
was  his  policy.  No  sooner  had  the  convention 
adjourned  than  he  set  hiuiself  to  work  to  brhig  about 
a  compromise  in  Arapahoe  county,  which  he  effected, 
and  then  he  gave  freely  of  his  money  and  his  time 
to  elect  the  ticket.  Before  he  would  accept  the  chair- 
manship of  the  state  committee  in  1886,  he  received 
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the  personal  pledge  of  all  the  prominent  party  men  of 
the  state,  that  they  would  help  him  in  the  campaign. 
Unfortunately  those  pledges  were  not  kept,  and  except 
from  ex-Senator  Hill,  he  received  but  very  little  aid 
from  the  party  leaders.  He  bore  the  burden  of  the 
compaign  himself  without  complaint,  and  worked  day 
and  night  for  the  success  of  the  ticket.  Two-thirds  of 
the  campaign  expenses  he  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  useless  to  comment  on  the  result 
of  the  campaign  of  1885,  but  such  confidence, respect, 
and  affection  have  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  in 
the  state  for  ex-Senator  Tabor,  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
that,  had  he  not  been  chairman  of  the  committee,  a 
good  portion  of  the  ticket  would  have  been  defeated. 
An  incident  occurred  in  the  campaign  which  illus- 
trated the  unselfishness  of  the  man  and  his  devotion 
to  duty  and  to  party.  One  of  the  candidates  on  the 
ticket  was  an  editor.  In  1884  when  Tabor  was  a 
candidate  for  the  nomination  for  governor,  the  candi- 
date referred  to  had  bitterly  denounced  him.  Tabor 
had  never  seen  these  articles.  Naturally  such  assaults 
read  for  the  first  time  would  arouse  a  spirit  of  revenge 
in  almost  any  man.  Tabor  read  the  articles,  put  the 
papers  away  and  said  not  a  word  to  any  one  about 
them  until  after  the  campaign  was  over.  The  candi- 
date referred  to  did  not  pay  his  assessment.  Tabor 
made  up  the  amount  himself  and  paid  the  expenses 
of  holding  meetings  for  him  in  the  principal  towns  in 
the  state.  But  I  fancy  that  Mr  Candidate  may  be 
still  among  the  unconverted.  That  Gulliver  cannot 
seem  to  a  Lilliputian  anything  but  monstrous  is  only 
natural  after  all. 

"  The  time  has  come  in  Colorado  politics,  wc  hope, 
when  such  men  as  ex-Senator  Tabor  will  be  treated 
as  they  deserve.  There  is  no  position  in  the  gift  of 
the  par'y  which  he  has  not  earned,  and  to  which  by  all 
rules  of  right  and  justice  he  is  not  fairly  entitled. 
The  repeated  attacks  on  Tabor  have  led  a  great  many 
people  to  believe  that  he  is  not  adapted  to  public  life. 
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Few  men  in  the  state  are  better  adapted  to  it.  He 
has  splendid  executive  ability  and  abundance  of  tact, 
is  well  posted  on  matters  of  public  importance,  has 
clear,  keen  perceptions,  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
good  humor.  He  is  an  entertaining  companion,  a 
true  friend,  and  a  sincere  man.  He  impresses  every 
person  with  his  frankness  and  has  great  control  over 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  time  may  come  when  justice 
shall  at  length  be  done  to  Senator  Tabor,  who  has  so 
ably  and  continuously  labored  in  behalf  of  the  people 
as  against  the  oppression  of  monopolies.  As  the 
champion  of  the  silver  interests,  he  was  the  president 
of  the  last  great  convention  held  in  Denver  to  pre- 
vent the  Cleveland  administration  from  demonetizing 
silver,  or  further  restricting  or  suspending  the  coinage 
of  silver  money.  He  has  always  advocated,  and  has 
visited  Washington  at  his  own  expense  to  urge  upon 
congress  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  unlimited 


comage. 


As  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  proiiucer  of 
silver  in  the  world,  he  deems  it  bail  ^^olicx  to  alKAV  )jk 
foreign  government,  and  that  o\\v>  i^-o  lar<>:v\v4  |^u*- 
chaser  of  silver,  to  set  the  pvico  v^i  i^his  *  sx'<^^  and 
degrade  it  to  a  commodity.  \>v>N>iiv'a  is  '^•l\N»  aWv^  tn^ 
sustain  the  unlimited  coinaj?<^  vv^'^K'kmp  ^^#m»i  it'  iho  |»^v 
ple  of  Great  Britain  want  i>\>li\\H\  V^  %Wni  ^s\\  a  tVI 
price  for  it.  We  are  in  <*  ^Nv^t»i'»*^  ^>  i^mt^id  iho 
dignity  and  the  price  <Hir\\"^\t  ^^^  tW  siKv^^  d<^'XMr,  w 
whatever  volume  thoy  wvj^y  ii«iiit|  <lv^^'  ^Hir  ^i^^  if 
our  own  gcn-ornment  wili  U^^^^N^tii^  witK><lA  ^xwr  of 
England  antl  (xcrmany,  siul  at  tbo  sauK'^  <I^IN«>^  ^^iW- 
the  mines  a  t  hauco.  Is  V^iw  K^  S^in  so  j^vv;  ti^^M  l*<^ 
cannot  aft  nhI  to  accept  tlu^  uuMorV  VvrtUiou  R»«»iigi\t^  hiiifc 
its  cquivaKut  in  dollars,  tljo  <xv<t  v>f  c\H«^^  ^Wuct»xl, 
or  still  hotter.  Ut>t  ded'K'ijHlf 

Cheap  silver  Inilli  >ii  witl  us  W  HVo  a  tw\vtt\^*j,v^ 
sword:  Vlngland  takes  tl  e  silKvr  to  Indin  AU\i 
exchar^fi'S  it  tor  whc*t  ttudcv>Uv«a«  and  wo  aiv  ihrowu 
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out  of  the  market.  Open  our  mints  to  silver ;  coin 
all  that  is  brought.  The  reason  why  this  is  not  already 
done  is  that  congress  cannot  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  a  people,  a  nation  able  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Another  reason  is  that  in  the  east  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people,  particularly  those  who  have  money 
to  loan,  would  much  prefer  the  one  standard.  For, 
should  you  wipe  silver  from  the  earth,  the  value  of 
gold  is  doubled,  and  gold  securities  will  have  to  be 
paid  in  gold.  If  silver  were  thrown  out  of  existence 
no  man  could  pay  his  debts.  The  credit  class  would 
own  everything.  Unlimited  coinage  never  would 
place  silver  at  a  discount ;  412  1-2  grains  would  be  a 
dollar  the  same  as  to-day.  The  effect  of  the  unlim- 
ited coinage  of  silver,  which  will  probably  take  place 
ere  long,  would  be  prosperity  unparalleled.  Times 
would  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  state  of  things 
following  the  war.  Grain  would  advance,  for  Great 
Britain  could  get  no  more  cheap  silver.  Wheat 
would  never  again  be  as  low  as  it  is  now.  Congress 
is  responsible  for  tlie  suffering  of  our  farmers  in  this 
respect.  With  free  coinage,  manufactures  as  well  as 
mining  would  be  stimulated  ;  likewise  agriculture,  as 
there  would  be  a  greater  demand  for  all  our  products. 
Many  consider  this  a  local  question ;  on  the  contrary 
it  is  national.  For  example,  demonetize  silver  so  that 
it  would  not  be  worth  more  than  fifty  cents  an  ounce, 
and  what  would  be  the  result?  The  emporiums  that 
furnish  us  with  articles  we  need  would  be  closed,  and 
hero  would  be  a  population  of  several  millions  who 
would  be  thrown  out  of  oceupatit)n.  What  would  be 
the  result?  The}-  would  flork  back  from  the  moun- 
tains intutlio  crowded  cities  where  those  markets  had 
been  closed,  the  nioufy-lendors  meanwhile  foreclosing 
on  all  who  were  in  debt.  The  picture  is  ap]»aHing. 
Ijct  the  people  look  to  it.  These  are  the  senator's 
views  as  stated  by  himself;  there  is  no  d^>ubt,  as  he 
says,  the  qi  estion  is  a  national  one. 

As  in  business  affairs,  so  also  in  j^)olitieal  matters, 
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Senator  Tabor  has  not  lacked  ability.  Both  his  judg- 
ment and  his  will  have  been  sufficient.  He  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  very  thing  which  should  have 
entitled  him  to  the  very  highest  consideration — his  own 
integrity  of  purpose  and  loyalty  to  friends.  If  my 
information  is  correct, and  I  feel  sure  it  is,  is  not  the 
senator  to  be  congratulated  ?  It  would  be  difficult 
to  add  much  to  the  distinction  of  his  political  career 
as  already  recorded ;  every  office  he  has  filled  has 
been  dignified  by  his  incumbenc3^  It  is  decidedly 
better  for  him  not  to  be  made  governor,  or  to  miss  a 
second  term  in  the  national  senate  by  the  treason 
of  party  or  personal  friends,  than  to  win  either  prefer- 
ment by  playing  their  own  game  with  traitors  and 
ingrates.  The  glory  of  Socrates  was  that  he  preferred 
to  die  rather  than  accept  his  liberty  on  terms  that 
would  demean  him  in  the  estimation  of  good  men. 
"  I  am  certain,"  said  he,  "  if  I  should  have  engaged 
in  politics  I  should  have  perished  long  ago.  He  who 
will  really  fight  for  the  right,  if  he  would  live  even 
for  a  little-  while,  nmst  have  a  private  station  and  not 
a  public  one." 

Senator  Tabor's  temporary  failure  to  reach  the 
point  proposed  in  politics,  as  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  is  not  due  to  his  want  of  knowledge  of  men. 
His  estimate  of  people  I  find  to  be  as  correct  as  his 
judgment  in  affairs.  His  faculty  in  the  former  regard 
has  contributed  no  less,  I  take  it,  than  in  the  latter, 
to  give  hivn  power  and  influence.  I  question  if  there 
is  a  man  in  public  life  in  Colorado  who  has  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  political  matters,  or  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  politics  than  he  possesses.  But 
we  have  only  to  run  our  eyes  down  the  list  of  men 
eminent  in  national  politics,  as  well  as  statecraft,  to 
find  abundant  and  striking  examples  of  wounds 
inflicted  within  party  lines  and  among  ostensible  party 
and  personal  friends.  There  are  so  many  ways  that 
are  dark ;  there  were  so  many  combinations  against 
him,  made  by  individuals  and  corporations  of  such 
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seductive  force,  that  it  can  be  easily  understood  how 
he  could  be  thwarted  in  his  ambition.  Those  who 
Mr  Tabor's  judgment  told  him  would  be  true  proved 
so  in  every  emergency.  Those  whom  he  did  not 
know  and  whom  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
depend  on,  furnished  the  reeds  that  broke  when  pres- 
sure came. 

Let  the  people  of  Colorado  consider  for  a  moment 
what  they  owe  to  Senator  Tabor.  Let  the  people  of 
Denver  consider  what  their  city  would  be  to-day  had 
he  never  left  his  farm  at  Manhattan.  I  do  not  say 
that  there  would  be  no  Denver  had  he  not  come 
hither ;  but  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
city  here  built  would  be  little  like  the  present  queen 
of  the  plains,  if  he  had  had  no  hand  in  the  fashioning. 
When  the  balance  of  power  and  popularity  was  trem- 
bling between  this  and  other  places,  who  but  he 
directed  public  opinion  and  imparted  confidence  by 
the  investment  of  millions  ?  Suppose  that  just  at  this 
time,  the  young  and  impressionable  epoch  of  city- 
building,  lie  had  thrown  his  strength  and  influence 
elsewlnre  ;  suj)jK>se  lie  liad  said  of  r*ucblo,  for  exam- 
ple, "  Here  is  the  place  for  Colorado's  great  city  ;  here 
is  the  [)laee  for  the  political  as  well  as  the  commer- 
cial metropolis "  and  had  there  erected  the  magnifi- 
cent blocks  of  buildings  which  bear  his  name,  buildings 
in  every  way  far  superior  to  any  usually  found  m 
places  far  more  advanced  than  this  Rocky  mountain 
town  ;  it  requires  no  great  prophet  to  determine  what 
the  result  would  have  been. 

A  man  like  Senator  Tabor,  whose  adaptation  of 
powers  and  capabilities  to  the  minds  of  the  masses 
was  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  inherent  genius  and 
superiority  of  judgment,  becomes  not  merely  a  leader 
or  re[)rcsentative  of  other  men's  minds,  but  one  who 
frames  their  opinions.  It  is  difficult  to  find  flaws  in 
a  course  of  action  which  is  constantly  creating  wealth 
l)y  the  million,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  his  fellow- 
citizens.     There  is  no  argument  so  overwhelmingly 
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convincing  as  a  brilliant  and  uninterrupted  success. 
If  therefore  during  the  period  of  his  earlier  prosperity 
Mr  Tabor  had  said  :  "  Here  it  seems  to  me  should  be 
the  place,"  or  "there  is  the  fittest  spot  for  the 
metropolis,"  and  had  supported  his  opinion  by  invest- 
ing his  money  in  accordance  therewith,  such  words 
and  acts,  emanating  from  such  a  source,  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  make  it  so. 

As  the  community  grows,  and  new  elements  and 
individuals  spring  up  with  broader  industries  and 
expanded  ideas,  the  later-comers  are  sometimes  apt 
to  forget  what  they  owe  to  the  original  founders  and 
builders  of  empire.  Like  the  bending  of  the  twig,  or 
the  direction  given  to  the  training  of  a  child,  small 
things  sometimes  produce  great  results  in  the  earlier 
development  of  a  city.  It  behooves  not  the  later- 
comers  in  a  community,  who  through  good  fortune 
or  superior  ability  rise  to  honor  and  distinction,  becom- 
ing prominent  in  politics  or  leaders  in  society,  to 
allow  their  conventionalisms  to  run  away  with  their 
common  sense  and  their  sense  of  fairness  and  justice. 

Nowhere  has  it  been  the  case  more  than  in  Colo- 
rado that  the  acquisition  of  wealth  depended,  not  so 
much  in  studying  the  almanac  of  Poor  Richard,  or  in 
following  the  maxims  of  bygone  days  concerning 
industry,  economy,  and  the  rest,  as  in  seizing  oppor- 
tunities, in  possessing  the  intelligence  to  know  and 
the  ability  to  do.  This  is  not  luck,  as  some  would 
have  it,  though  chance  and  opportunity  may  have 
much  to  do  with  it.  Five  thousand  men  may  rush 
to  a  new  mining  region,  one  knowing  no  more  of  the 
subterranean  location  of  the  metal  than  another;  yet 
it  is  not  altogether  chance  that  gives  fortune  to  the 
five  who  strike  in  here,  or  try  over  yonder,  or  spend 
money  liberally  and  intelligently  in  prospecting. 

No  one  can  examine  that  matchless  specimen  of 
modern  architecture,  the  Tabor  opera-house,  its  per- 
fect plan  and  arrangement  of  detail,  the  auditorium 
with  its  graceful  curves,  its  grand  columns,  exquisite 
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carvings,  and  luxurious  appointments,  the  stores  open- 
ing upon  the  streets,  the  offices  above,  and  the  fur- 
naces, pumps,  and  artesian  well  in  the  basement — no 
one  can  see  and  appreciate  all  this,  knowing  mean- 
while that  it  was  contrived  entirely  by  the  owner, 
who  was  practically  his  own  architect,  and  who  to 
this  day,  after  it  all  has  been  successfully  running  for 
years,  a6es  not  see  in  what  respect  he  could  alter  it 
for  the  better — I  say  that  no  one,  seeing  and  appreci- 
ating all  this,  and  the  talent  and  intelligence  neces- 
sary to  its  accomplishment,  will  for  a  single  moment 
contend  that  the  fortune  achieved  by  this  man  in  and 
about  California  gulch  was  the  result  of  accident. 

Men  and  gods  do  not  always  harmonize  in  the 
efforts  of  the  one  and  the  rewards  of  the  other;  for- 
tune is  not  always  the  reward  of  skill  and  application, 
but  there  are  men  who  can  to  some  extent  defy  the 
gods,  command  fate,  and  achieve  the  impossible,  or 
that  which  to  the  ordinary  individual  is  impossible. 
Such  a  man  is  Mr  Tabor.  Opportunities  were  pres- 
ent, it  is  true,  but  no  more  to  him  than  to  thousands 
of  others,  who  were  too  stupid  or  too  sluggish  to 
seize  them.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  on  the  right 
spot  at  the  right  time,  provided  it  is  the  right  kind  of 
a  man  who  is  thus  favored;  but  to  others  it  may  be 
of  no  avail. 

Mr  Tabor  never  adopted  the  Italian  proverb,  "If 
you  would  succeed,  you  must  not  be  too  good,"  if 
by  goodness  is  meant  that  pharisaical  fastidiousness 
which  cloaks  with  cant  and  hypocrisy,  religion,  mor- 
ality, and  all  the  more  charitable  and  reverential 
impulses  of  our  nature.  But  if  by  goodness  is  inferred 
loyalty  to  friends,  kind-heartedness,  benevolence,  and 
all  those  high  and  humane  tendencies  which  rise 
superior  to  doctrinal  religion  or  any  set  forms  of  wor- 
ship, we  can  safely  say  that  Mr  Tabor  never  found  it 
in  the  line  of  his  inclination  to  sacrifice  any  of  these 
for  gain. 

Very  few  of  the  advantages  of  life  which  he  has 
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been  so  successful  in  securing  have  been  in  any  sense 
the  result  of  chance.  His  victories  were  achieved 
upon  hard-fought  fields  of  battle.  His  purposes  and 
principles  were  identical  with  himself,  were  part  of 
himself,  and  from  them  he  never  swerved.  There  is 
a  directness  of  thought  and  action  in  him  which  only 
strong  men  possess.  His  mind  penetrates  the  mys- 
teries of  business,  so  that  he  distinguishes  at  a  glance 
upon  what  a  matter  hinges.  The  country  has  ever 
been  full  of  inefficient  persons ;  indeed,  it  is  singular, 
where  there  are  such  great  possibilities  for  every  one, 
to  see  how  few  are  successful.  If  chance  alone  were 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  would  not  the  prizes  be  more  fully 
and  evenly  distributed?  The  necessities  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  early  life,  and  strong  will  and  iron  consti- 
tution, as  well  as  the  times  and  circumstances  by 
which  he  found  himself  finally  environed,  all  combined 
to  develop  a  powerful  and  progressive  man.  Any 
object  which  seemed  to  him  desirable  he  generally 
found  the  means  to  accomplish.  His  good  common 
sense  and  sound  judgment  were  to  him  a  never- failing 
source  of  revenue.  All  of  his  enterprises  were  under- 
taken and  carried  out  with  a  directness  and  thorough- 
ness which  few  could  equal.  Such  was  the  momentum 
of  his  mental  and  physical  force  that  whatever  he 
undertook  to  do  was  already  half  accomplished.  There 
was  no  miracle  or  magic  in  his  successes,  as  there  is 
no  cant  or  hypocrisy  intermingled  with  his  daily  life. 
He  is  in  every  direction  solid  and  strong,  being  as 
right-minded  and  logical  in  his  sympathies  and  chari- 
ties as  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  His  native 
sense  and  kindness  of  heart  accompany  him  every- 
where, and  constitute  important  factors  in  whatsoever 
he  does. 

Mr  Tabor,  miner,  mayor,  governor,  senator,  finan- 
cier, builder,  is  a  man  of  goodly  presence.  His  personal 
appearance  harmonizes  with  my  idea  of  his  achieve- 
ments. His  build,  carriage,  and  look  evidence  power, 
resource,  confidence.     He  is  about  six  feet  tall,  with 
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strong,  well-developed  frame.  Though  slightly  stooping 
at  the  shoulders,  he  stands  a  little  more  than  erect,  for 
his  head  is  thrown  well  back.  He  moves  with  an 
easy,  springy  step,  not  scrutinizing  the  soil  as  he 
walks,  but  taking  in  with  composure  the  whole  scope 
of  things  above  ground  in  a!dvance  of  him.  Only 
when  standing  at  rest  and  wrapped  in  thought  Ho  his 
eyes  seek  the  floor  at  his  feet.  Such  momenta  have 
been  as  precious  to  him  as  to  the  general  in  the  field. 
By  his  aspect  you  perceive  him  to  be  a  man  of  large 
views  and  corresponding  capabilities.  He  is  very 
active,  but  he  puts  forth  no  superfluous  energy  in 
going.  His  movements  are  quick,  but  so  steady  that 
he  gets  over  more  ground  than  another  who  bustles 
and  makes  a  greater  showing  of  speed.  He  impresses 
you  as  one  who  knows  just  where  he  is  going  and 
when  he  will  get  there;  with  regular  and  certain 
tread  he  moves  towards  a  definite  object  in  view. 
With  positive  step,  each  foot  put  down  or  raised  with 
a  sort  of  snap,  you  see  him  moving  ahead  on  a  straight 
line,  as  though  all  the  world  and  the  future  are  before 
him,  the  past  and  its  aflairs  out  of  mind  and  behind 
him.  He  does  not  impair  his  vitality  as  many  men 
do  by  chaining  themselves  to  the  past.  He  preserves 
its  lessons  of  experience,  but  he  neither  broods  over 
it  nor  rolls  it  under  his  tongue  as  a  sweet  morsel ;  it 
is  his  stepping-stone  into  the  future.  What  has  been 
finished  ceases  to  concern  him;  he  is  the  typical 
go-ahead  American,  ever  beginning  something  new, 
or  finishing  something  begun,  accomplishing  only  to 
accomplish.  With  him  conception  and  execution  are 
as  one  thought.  The  sale  of  his  stock  in  the  Little 
Pittsburg  Mining  company  for  $1,000,000,  his  pur- 
chase of  880  shares  of  the  First  National  bank  of 
Denver,  and  acquisition  of  the  Matchless  mine  at 
Lsadville  for  $117,000,  took  place  in  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes.  When  a  transaction  was  done,  it  was 
done.  His  elastic  wits  rebounded  from  the  pres- 
sure instantly,  and  he  started  forth,  with  alacrity  and 
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unhampered,  in  quest  of  other  game  in  the  field  of 
commerce  and  industry  SaysNordau:  "Those  men 
who  combine  genius  in  judgment  with  genius  in  will 
rank  the  highest  of  all.  These  are  men  of  action, 
they  who  make  history,  who  form  nations  intellec- 
tually and  materially,  and  dictate  their  fate  for  years 
to  come,  organizers,  legislators,  creators  of  states." 
If  the  distinguished  anthropologist  had  had  Senator 
Tabor  directly  in  view  I  do  not  know  that  he  could 
have  spoken  more  pertinently  of  him. 

He  has  a  well-poised  head,  firmly  set  upon  broad, 
square  shoulders.     His   features  are  generally  well 
defined  and  symmetrical,  his  hands  and  feet  shapely 
and  unusually  small  for  a  man  of  his  massive  trunk. 
His  forehead  is  high  and  broad  ;  its  contour  is  neither 
Grecian  nor  Koman,  yet  suggestive  of  both ;  the  same 
remark   applies   equally  to   his  nasal   organ.     Any 
tyro  in  physiognomy  can  read  in  his  expression  a 
marked  faculty  to  acquire  and  control.     But  his  full, 
dark-brown   eyes  are   the   speaking   feature   of  his 
kindly  but  commanding   countenance.      They  meet 
your  glance  squarely.     You   instinctively  put  your 
trust  in  the  man  of  whose  mind  and  heart  they  are 
the  good-humored  index.     You  discern  back  of  them 
honesty,    broad,    deep,  and   generous — a   charity   of 
good-fellowship  which  is  frank  and  sympathetic,  which 
offers  good  faith,  and  enjoys  nothing  so  much  as  a 
return  in  kind.     This  is  both  the  inference  of  physi- 
ognomy and  a  substantiated  fact.     His   heart  is  as 
open  and  as  big  as  his  eyes  say.     His  reputation  for 
honesty  is  universal — honesty   of  the   old-fashioned 
sort,  without  reservation  or  equivocation.     His  name 
inspires  confidence.     He  has  come  out  of  all  his  enter- 
prises, with  millions  going  hither  or  yon  at  his  say-so, 
without  taint  or  imputation  of  taint  upon  his  integrity. 
There  are  those  who,  looking  more  to  consequences 
than  to  motives,  affirm  that  he  has  been  too  trustful 
of  others  because  too  straightforward   himself,   but 
while  he  is  of  unsuspicious  nature  and  disposed  to 
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foigive,  he  is  as  capable  of  hate  as  any  man  I  iknow. 
He  enjoys  his  hatreds.  His  contempt  for  his  enemies, 
and  he  has  some  powerful  ones  on  his  list,  is  only 
surpassed  by  his  loyalty  to  his  friends.  In  his  friend- 
ships and  in  his  enmities  he  is  equally  outspoken  and 
bold.  He  cannot  do  too  much  for  the  former,  nor  is 
it  in  him  to  compromise  with  or  conciliate  the  latter, 
except  upon  occasion  when,  for  the  sake  of  a  principle, 
or  out  of  respect  to  the  majority  with  whom  he  is 
allied,  it  is  manly  that  personalities  be  set  apart.  He 
is  not  built  right  to  be  a  policy  man.  If  he  were,  I 
should  probably  not  be  discussing  him,  or,  if  so,  I 
would  be  occupied  with  quite  a  diiFerent  and  a  less 
agreeable  individuality,  but  one  which  might  by 
diplomacy  succeed  in  politics  where  he  has  failed. 

I  can  readily  see  how  a  man  of  his  traits  should  win 
such  a  degree  of  affection  and  popularity  as  he  enjoyed 
among  the  miners  of  Colorado,  by  whom  he  is  better 
known  than  any  other  man  in  the  state.  They 
knew  him  to  be  as  I  have  described  him,  and  they 
admired  in  him  that  self-possession  and  courage  which 
is  best  manifested  in  that  sort  of  carriage  and  address 
which  puts  personal  encounter  out  of  the  question — a 
presence  and  character  which  subdues  without  offend- 
ing. During  the  year  that  he  was  mayor  of  Lead- 
viUe,  when  an  officer's  life  might  be  jeopardized  at 
any  moment,  he  wore  a  pistol  for  the  sake  of  caution, 
but  never  had  occasion  to  put  his  hand  on  the  weapon. 
In  whatever  society  he  has  found  himself  he  has  been 
at  his  ease.  His  manners  are  agreeable,  and  his  infor- 
mation is  wide  and  varied.  He  started  out  with  the 
rudiments  of  an  education,  with  the  tools  with  which 
to  educate  himself  He  has  accomplished  this  by' 
reading,  for  he  has  found  leisure  in  the  midst  of  his 
pressing  and  weighty  engagements;  and,  even  better 
still,  by  friction  among  men  whose  society  is  a  school 
itself  His  knowledge  of  the  drama,  in  which  the 
mirror  is  held  u,p  to  nature,  human  nature,  is  exten- 
sive and  accurate    Where  can  one  study  Sbakesfone 
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better  than  in  the  Tabor  opera-house?  Being  a  close 
and  appreciative  observer,  his  extensive  travels  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  have  contributed  to  the 
enlargement  and  accuracy  of  his  ideas,  and  given  him 
a  knowledge  of  history  and  geography  that  cannot  be 
obtained  so  well  in  any  other  way. 

Withal,  he  is  still  as  ever  the  same  generous,  open, 
unaffected  citizen,  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune, 
and  chief  among  the  chiefs  to  whose  talent  and  indus- 
try the  world  owes  a  great  and  happy  commonwealth, 
with  all  that  this  implies. 

Eminently  a  product  of  the  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunities which  in  no  small  degree  he  has  himself 
created,  it  might  be  said  of  him  as  Napoleon  said  of 
himself,  '*  My  son  cannot  replace  me ;  I  could  not 
replace  myself." 
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MINES  AND  MINING-COLORADO. 
Tbb  Oldist  or  Ambrioan  Gold  Deposits-  Ancient  Shafts  ov  thb  Cuir- 

DWELLERS  OR  Or  THE  SPANIARDS— CALIFORNIA  PILGRIMS — CHBROKBBS — 

Gold  Discovered— Towns— Pike's  Peak — Large  Migration— Geol- 
OGio  Formation— Chabaoter  op  the  Deposits— Prospbotinos  and 
Wild  Bvshinos— Parks  and  Peaks— Mininq  Laws— Yield— Mills 
AND  Processes— Lead,  Iron,  and  Coal. 

In  this,  the  oldest  portion  of  the  continent,  nature 
stored  within  the  rocks  the  treasures  which,  through 
the  agency  of  man,  were  destined  to  transform  here, 
as  in  other  sections,  a  wilderness  into  a  flourishing 
state.  Thus  hidden,  few  looked  for  them,  notwith- 
standing the  traditions  of  golden  nuggets  carried  in 
the  shot-pouches  of  the  early  mountaineers,  and  of 
the  published  statement  of  the  explorer,  Pike,  that  an 
American,  James  Pursley,  whom  he  met  in  New 
Mexico,  showed  him  lumps  of  gold  obtained  from  the 
South  park,  and  asserted  that  the  Indians,  knowing 
of  placers  in  that  region,  had  roused  the  curiosity  of 
Mexicans  so  far  as  to  lead  them  on  a  futile  search. 
Old  deserted  shafts  and  copper  vessels,  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  southern  Colorado,  are  attributed 
to  the  ancient  cliff-dwellers,  although  they  should, 
with  more  likelihood,  be  ascribed  to  the  Spaniards. 

It  was  only  when  the  California  discoveries  had. 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  world  that  gold-hungry 
pilgrims  occasionally  halted  to  test  the  now  repeated 
rumors,  some  on  the  Platte,  others  in  the  south. 
Among  these  wanderers  was  a  party  of  Cherokees,  in 
quest  not  exactly  of  gold  but  of  a  new  home  for  their 
Gleorgian  tribe.    Following  the  Arkansas  and  Squirrel 
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creek  route,  they  reached  Cherry  creek,  and  there 
found  gold,  continuing  their  journey  thence  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  discovery  was  verified  by  a  cattle  trader, 
and  by  military  expeditions  which  followed  the  same 
road  in  1857,  and  previously,  but  so  little  metal  was 
obtained  that  no  excitement  attended  it. 

The  Cherokees  had  meanwhile  returned  from  Cal- 
ifornia, and  after  many  efforts  succeeded,  in  1858,  in 
organizing  an  expedition  to  the  Cherry  creek  gold 
field,  composed  of  thirty  Indians  and  twelve  white 
persons,  under  the  leadership  of  George  Hicks,  senior, 
and  John  Beck.  Among  the  white  members  was  G. 
McDougal,  brother  of  the  governor  of  California,  who 
had  a  trading-post  on  Adobe  creek.  They  prospected 
in  vain  from  the  Arkansas  to  beyond  the  Platte  river, 
but  finally  W.  G.  Russell  found  fair  diggings  on  a  dry 
creek  seven  miles  south  of  Cherry  creek. 

The  curiosity  roused  by  the  expedition  and  its 
known  object  sufficed  to  start  others  on  its  heels. 
One  from  Lawrence,  Kansas,  searched  in  vain  for 
placers  to  the  south  and  north  of  Arkansas  river,  and 
then  sought  compensation  in  laying  out  towns  near 
the  present  sites  of  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver,  for 
which,  however,  neither  settlers  nor  buyers  appeared. 
Other  and  more  resolute  adventurers  from  Missouri 
gathered  along  Cherry  creek,  and  spent  part  of  their 
leisure  in  laying  out  Auraria,  in  opposition  to  which 
a  party  from  Leavenworth  founded  Denver,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek. 

In  the  autumn  D.  C.  Oakes,  of  Auraria,  returned 
east  with  a  diary  of  W.  G.  Russell,  the  gold  discov- 
erer of  this  year,  and  published  it  under  the  title  of 
Pike's  Peak  Guide  and  Journal.  This  was  widely  cir- 
culated, together  with  some  similar  publications.  The 
result  was  an  excitement  fully  equal  in  many  respects 
to  that  of  1849.  With  the  early  spring  thousands  of 
wagons  were  on  the  way,  their  white  covers  bearing 
conspicuously  the  inscription  "Pike's  Peak,"  often 
with  the  addition  of  some  jocose  legend.     On  one  was 
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emblazoned  "Pike's  Peak  or  bustT'  On  its  return, 
soon  afterward,  were  added  the  words,  "Busted,  by 
thunder  I" 

The  migration  during  the  season  is  estimated  at 
100,000  persons,  a  number  far  exceeding  the  annual 
rushes  to  California.  Business  depression  and  the 
political  trouble  in  Kansas  had  prepared  the  people 
for  such  a  movement,  and  it  needed  only  the  glowing 
reports  from  the  Bocky  mountains  to  give  it  direction, 
after  which  it  poured  onward  without  waiting  for 
their  confirmation.  Disappointment  was  therefore  to 
be  expected.  The  diggmgs  so  far  explored  were 
meagre  in  extent  and  yield,  and  as  few  among  the 
incomers  knew  anything  of  indications  or  mining 
methods  their  inefficient  search  proved  of  little  avaiL 

In  addition  to  failure  came  report:?  of  the  violent 
deeds  committed  by  some  of  the  most  desperate  charac- 
ters ever  to  be  found  in  the  train  of  man's  migrations. 
This  with  other  causes  sufficed  to  start  a  veritable 
stampede,  and  homeward  the  crowd  hastened,  faster 
than  it  had  come,  loud  in  bitter  denunciations,  and 
vowing  vengeance  on  the  author  of  the  lake's  Peak 
Ouide.  Nearly  tvi  a  thirds  of  the  emigrants  returned, 
and  almost  as  many  more,  then  on  the  way,  or  pre- 
paring to  move  westward,  were  deterred  by  the  warn- 
mgs  of  the  baffied  fortune-hunters.  Many  a  trader 
emptied  his  load  on  the  roadside,  rather  than  tax  his 
exhausted  animals  to  drag  it  farther. 
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Another  cause  for  the  discomfiture  lay  in  the 
abnormal  geologic  conditions.  The  formation  of  the 
plains  was  simple  enough,  with  its  cretaceous  and 
post-cretaceous  strata ;  but  in  the  mountains  the  most 
skillful  geologist  found  himself  at  fault.  Through 
the  tertiary  basis  of  the  north  and  middle  parks, 
appeared  masses  of  volcanic  rock  stretching  westward 
over  the  White  River  region.  The  South  park  is  an 
indescribablejumble,  and  that  of  San  Luis  is  of  recent 
formation.     l?he  Front,  most  of  the  Park,  all  of  the 
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Mojpda,  and  part  of  the  Sangre  d^  Gristo  ranges  are 
of  granite  and  allied  metamorphic  rockek  The  south- 
em  portion  of  the  last  named  is  earhoniferous,  and 
the  San  Juan  mountains  are  Tolicanic,  while  the  Elk 
mountains  are  a  medley  of  volcanic  peaks  thrown  up 
among  ailurian  and  carboniferous  strata,  and  flanked 
by  cretaceous  areas. 

The  laws  of  nature  were  suspended  during  the  for- 
mation of  these  remarkable  strata,  and  accident  alone 
gave  the  clue  to  mineral  wealth.  Contrary  to  gen- 
eral experience  gold  was  here  found  in  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  also  in  tertiary  formations,  principally  in 
gneiss,  and  in  many  refractory  combinations  with 
different  metals  and  minerals ;  if  free-milling,  it  con- 
tained silver  and  sometimes  lead.  While  in  the 
trachyte  mines  of  the  southwest  the  ore  was  chlorid- 
ized. 

Silver  deposits  were  equally  eccentric  in  then- 
character.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  South 
park  region  was  in  horizontal  flat  veins,  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness,  separated  from  each 
other  by  deep  layers  of  barren  rock — ^blanket  lodes 
they  were  called.  They  could  be  traced  through 
lofty  heights,  by  the  croppings  on  either  side. 
Equally  surprising  was  it  to  find  silver  in  trachyte 
rocks,  or  enveloping  pebbles  and  bowlders  like  a 
crust,  or  in  fine  threads.  It  usually  took  the  form  of 
sulphuret  of  silver  and  lead,  the  argentiferous  galena ; 
but  also  presented  other  combinations  with  carbonates 
of  lead  and  various  metals,  sometimes  as  a  chloride  or 
as  horn-silver. 

The  trend  of  the  fissure-veins  is  northeast  and 
southwest,  generally  with  clearly  defined  walls,  and 
corresponding  in  direction  to  the  cleavage  of  volcanic 
rocks  and  the  dikes  along  the  plains.  An  earlier 
cleavage  in  the  metamorphic  rocks  runs  southeast  and 
northwest,  marked  by  the  overlying  material.  The 
veins  occasionally  lying  along  the  cardinal'  lines  are  of 
small  extent. 
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Although  thousands  forsook  the  country  in  disgust^ 
other  thousands  remained  to  give  it  a  trial,  whose 
search  was,  however,  rewarded  with  the  most  meaere 
of  results.  Not  until  1859  were  any  valuable  addi- 
tions made  to  thotse  already  discovered,  the  first  one 
being  on  the  Gold  Run  affluent  of  Boulder  creek,  and 
in  a  gulch  on  the  south  Boulder,  followed  by  others 
which  soon  brought  into  prominence  the  town  of 
Boulder.  In  May,  G.  Jackson,  a  Califomian,  made 
a  rich  discoverv  on  a  branch  of  Clear  creek  named 
Chicago  bar,  after  his  party.  Several  other  camps 
rose  in  the  vicinity,  centred  round  Idaho  springs. 

The  richest  spot  of  all,  and  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
world,  was  stumbled  upon  by  a  party  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  Georgian  named  John  H.  Gregory,  who  was 
driving  a  government  team  to  Laramie,  on  the  way 
to  Fraser  river,  but  was  detained  through  lack  of 
funds.  He  claimed  to  have  found  indications  on  the 
north  fork  of  Clear  creek,  and  on  being  "  grub-staked," 
that  is,  given  provisions  and  outfit  in  exchange  for  an 
interest  in  his  discovery,  he  led  a  party  hither. 
Ground  was  discovered  which  yielded  an  ounce  of 
gold  to  the  panful  of  dirt.  Gregory  sold  his  claim  for 
$22,000  to  E.  W.  Henderson,  subsequently  receiver 
of  the  land  office  at  Central  City. 

Each  successive  development  raised  a  flutter  amons 
the  crowd  of  less  fortunate  prospectors,  and  a  rush 
ensued  to  the  several  locations  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  area  of  available  ground.  The  more  promising 
sections  had  already  been  absorbed  by  friends  of  the 
discoverers,  or  by  early  arrivals,  leaving  little  or 
nothing  for  their  successors.  Meanwhile  an  army  of 
gold-hunters  swarmed  over  the  adjoining  country;  and 
thus,  after  diligent  search,  one  creek  and  gulch  after 
another  was  made  to  yield  its  treasures.  The  tribu- 
taries of  north  Clear  creek  were  especially  remunera- 
tive, so  much  so  that  when  water  became  scarce  the 
miners  in  Russell  and  Gregory  gulches  alone  spent 
$100,000  in  bringing  a  supply  from  Fall  river.     The 
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later  counties  of  Clear  creek  and  Gilpin  were  soon 
filled  with  camps,  and  speculators  hastened  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  excitement  by  founding  a  number 
of  towns. 

The  revived  rumor  of  former  discoveries  to  the 
south  led  a  number  in  that  direction,  especially  to  the 
Fontaine-qui-Bouille  and  other  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas,  while  South  park  disclosed  deposits  which 
attracted  the  usual  throng.  Thence  passed  others, 
including  the  later  millionaire  H.  A.  W.  Tabor,  who 
lived  for  many  years  on  the  present  site  of  Lead- 
ville,  before  its  ^  actual  wealth  was  revealed,  and 
here  found  mines  so  rich  as  to  draw  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000  within  a  year.  The  place  was  called 
California  gulch,  and  its  leading  camp  Oro  City. 
Chalk  creek  was  also  disclosed,  and  soon  afterward  a 
rush  set  in  for  San  Juan,  which  camp,  after  some 
early  disappointments,  was  found  to  possess  consider- 
able merit.  As  a  result  of  this  southward  movement 
arose  a  number  of  towns,  as  Pueblo,  and  Colorado, 
Fontaine,  and  Canon  cities,  striving  to  turn  a  share 
of  the  gold  product  into  the  avenues  of  trade  and 
speculation. 

For  the  preservation  of  order,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  claims,  the  earliest  occupants  of  the  plac- 
ers passed  mining  laws  based  generally  on  California 
rules,  and  framed  by  men  who  had  mined  in  that  state 
in  early  da^'^s.  Although  claims  were  limited  to  one 
for  each  selector,  any  number  could  be  purchased. 
The  size  of  a  gulch  or  creek  claim  was  fixed  at  100 
feet  along  the  gulch,  or  from  bank  to  bank,  and 
mountain  claims,  at  100  feet  on  the  lode,  by  50  in 
width.  The  latter  were  little  in  demand  at  first,  for 
few  understood  quartz  mining,  which,  moveover, 
required  costly  machinery  and  labor  as  compared 
with  the  surface  deposits.  Some  camps  elected  a 
president  of  the  district,  a  recorder,  and  a  sheriff  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  the  regulations. 

The  reports  of  these  discoveries  and  operations  set 
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once  more  aglow  the  excitement  in  the  east,  rap- 
ported  as  they  were  by  the  statements  of  Horace 
Greeley  and  his  journal,  which,  in  addition,  praised 
the  climate  and  scenery  of  Colorado  in  the  highest 
terms. 

Once  more  the  stream  of  migration  began  to  flow 
toward  the  mountains,  and  thousands  of  wagons 
stretched  along  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas,  escorted 
by  bands  of  fortune-hunters,  a  few  content  to  engage 
in  farming  and  stock-raising,  but  the  great  majority 
bound  for  the  diggings,  whose  yield  for  1860  was 
thus  augmented  to  threefold  the  product  of  1859. 
The  total  is  difficult  to  estimate,  the  only  reliable  data 
being  furnished  by  the  United  States  mints,  which  in 
1859  coined  $622,000  of  Colorado  gold,  and  in  1860 
over  $2,000,000.  Large  amounts  of  uncoined  gold 
were  also  in  circulation,  and  of  a  further  quantity  no 
record  has  been  preserved. 

The  yield  was  raised  within  a  few  years  to  $7,500,- 
000,  sufficient  to  afford  a  just  claim  to  an  official 
branch  mint.  Clark,  Gruber  k  Co.  began  in  1860 
to  coin  gold  pieces  at  Denver,  and  later  Parsons  & 
Co.,  at  Hamilton,  weight  and  purity  being  duly 
considered. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Denver  in  1861 
adopted  rates  varying  from  $15  per  ounce  for  Russell 
gulch  gold,  to  $20  for  Blue  river  gold  common  retorted 
and  dirty  metal  bringing  only  $lz.  Previous  to  this 
gold  dust  had  been  uniformly  accepted  at  $18,  and 
much  counterfeit  metal  in  dust  and  brick  form  had 
been  circulated.  In  1862-3  congress  made  an  appro- 
priation for  buying  the  private  assay  houses  at  Den- 
ver and  establishing  a  government  mint,  which 
proved  of  great  service,  although  it  remained  virtually 
a  mere  assay  office. 

As  in  Nevada  the  real  nature  of  the  deposits  was  for 
a  long  time  misunderstood.  Diggers  sought  for  gold, 
preferably  in  placers,  as  quartz  required  too  great  an 
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expenditure  of  capital  and  labor.  With  so  many 
workers  the  surface  claims  were  quickly  skimmed,  and 
with  decreasing  richness  and  returns  the  exodus  of 
miners  began  to  exceed  the  influx.  The  flat,  gulch, 
and  bar  diggings  of  Arapahoe  had  been  stripped  of 
their  wealth  by  1860;  Clear  creek  and  Boulder  coun- 
ties had  been  similarly  rifled  by  1861  ;  Gilpin  held 
out  two  years  longer,  and  the  parks  experienced  a 
subsequent  revival.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
now  unfolding  treasures  of  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Nevada  received  additional  lustre  when  compared 
with  the  placers  of  Colorado,  and  a  host  of  departing 
miners  swelled  the  tide  of  migrati*  >)  to  the  former 
territories. 

Of  those  who  remained  many  applied  themselves 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  rock ..  The  ri-^Lest  of  the 
jyrt'ch  mines  had  proved  to  be  croppings  of  quartz 
ledges,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  1859  the  first  aras- 
tra  was  put  in  operation  at  Gregory  gulch  by  Lehmer, 
Laughlin,  and  Peck.  Two  months  later  Prosser, 
Conklin  &  Co.  had  a  steam  stamp-mill  at  work, 
and  a  second  started  soon  afterward,  together  with 
half  a  dozen  arastras  and  mills  moved  by  water- 
power  chiefly  on  North  Clear  creek.  Others  were 
busy  in  taking  out  ore  for  the  larger  mills  which  must 
soon  be  erected.  The  ledges  were  in  many  places 
easy  to  work,  and  as  the  returns  of  some  mills,  not- 
withstanding their  defective  apparatus,  exceeded  $100 
per  ton,  there  was  sufficient  encouragement  for 
exploitation.  At  the  close  of  the  following  year 
Clear  creek  alone  had  71  steam  quartz-mills,  with 
over  600  stamps  of  an  average  weight  of  416  pounds, 
and  38  water  mills,  with  230  stamps  somewhat  less 
in  weight,  besides  50  arastras.  The  Boulder  region 
had  9  mills,  4  of  which  were  moved  by  steam,  and  29 
arastras.  South  park  and  California  gulch  had  sev- 
eral. The  first  furnace  was  erected  in  1861  by  L. 
Tappan,  assisted  by  I.  Bennett,  chiefly  to  provide 
lead  bullets  for  the  campaign  against  Indiana.    The 
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second  furnace  for  smelting  gold  ore  was  built  at  Black 
Hawk  in  1864  by  J.  E.  Lyon,  but  proved  unserviceable. 

Much  of  this  enterprise  was  fruitless,  however,  for 
ofben  so  little  gold  was  saved  as  not  to  pay  expenses. 
It  was  found  that  quicksilver,  which  in  Nevada  and 
elsewhere  saved  the  free  gold  and  carbonates  by 
amalgamation,  had  no  effect  on  the  sulphurets  and 
pyrites  of  Colorado.  A  new  method  was  evidently 
required.  Much  money  was  expended  in  unprofitable 
experiments,  and  many  mines  were  abandoned,  which 
have  since  paid  handsomely.  The  yield  fell  from 
$7,500,000,  until  in  1867  it  amounted  to  only  $1,800,- 
000,  a  decline  which  naturally  drove  miners  to  other 
fields.  Hence  a  large  amount  of  mining  property 
was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  eastern  capitalists  who 
had  advanced  money  for  machinery  and  experi- 
ments, and  for  a  time  remained  idle,  the  production 
being  supplied  by  a  limited  number  of  claims,  and 
with  the  aid  of  simple  stamp-mills  and  arastras,  which 
now  came  into  general  use,  through  unwillingness 
to  spend  more  money  on  experiments.  Some  claims, 
like  the  Horsefall,  continued  to  yield  nearly  $100,000 
a  year,  but  the  ores  from  others  proved  too  refractory, 
after  reaching  a  certain  depth. 

The  eastern  owners  were  not  willing  to  sacrifice 
mines  of  evident  richness  because  their  clients  had 
failed.  Some  of  them  sent  for  European  experts,  and 
their  methods  were  so  improved  upon  by  native  inge- 
nuity as  eventually  to  solve  the  problem.  It  was 
moreover  established  that  silver  and  not  gold  was  the 
metal  to  be  sought.  For  years  silver  ores  had  been 
rejected  in  ignorance  of  their  value,  and  it  was  only 
of  late  that  the  mistake  had  been  discovered. 
Assayer  John  Torry  had  in  1859  pointed  out  the  pre- 
dominance of  silver  in  ores  submitted  to  him,  and  D. 
C.  Daley  in  1860  recorded  the  Ida  mine  in  Clear 
Creek  county  as  a  silver  lode,  assaying  100  ounces  to 
the  ton.  Several  similaj:  locations  were  made,  among 
them  the  celebrated  Seaton  mine,  although  it  was 
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worked  for  gold  alone  until  this  failed  to  pay. 
examination  of  the  mine  discovered  by  Cooiey  and 
Short  on  Glazier  mountain^  in  1864,  gave  further  evi- 
dence that  Colorado  was  above  all  a  silver  region. 
The  Belmont  was  the  first  silver  mine  to  pay  for 
working.  Most  others  failed  to  respond  to  smelting 
or  other  processes,  and  it  was  only  in  1868  that  suc- 
cess was  finally  achieved,  and  the  stamp-mills  once 
more  resumed  their  crushing. 

Prominent  among  those  who  contributed  to  this 
result  was  N.  P.  Hill,  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Brown  university.  A  visit  to  Colorado  in  1865 
revealed  to  him  the  imperfection  of  the  existing 
methods  of  treating  ores.  After  studying  carefully 
in  Wales  and  elsewhere  the  processes  of  ore-reduc- 
tion, he  returned  in  1867,  and,  organizing  the  Boston 
and  Colorado  Smelting  company,  erected  furnaces  at 
Black  Hawk.  This  solved  the  problem  of  reducing 
refractory  ore,  and  thus  operations  were  resumed  on 
many  abandoned  mines.  The  company  gradually  in- 
creased its  establishment,  which  in  1879  was  removed 
to  Denver,  and  Mr  Hill's  great  services  to  Colorado 
were  recognized  by  his  election  to  the  United  States 
senate.  His  career  will  be  related  more  in  detail  in 
a  later  chapter  of  this  volume. 

Others  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  reduction- 
works  multiplied  throughout  the  districts  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  speedily  increase  the  number  of  mills. 
By  1870  there  were  in  operation  the  works  of  Cash 
&  Rockwell  at  Central  City,  which  claimed  to  save 
ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  precious  metal ;  Garrott 
and  Buchanan's  and  Stewart's  at  Georgetown ; 
Brown's  at  Brownville ;  Baker's  a  few  miles  off ;  the 
International  company's  in  the  East  Argentine  dis- 
trict ;  the  Swansea,  four  miles  from  Georgetown,  and 
in  Summit  county  those  of  the  Sukey  and  Boston 
association.  Smelting  works  erected  in  Omaha  and 
Chicago  also  competed  for  the  ores,  while  those  of 
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richer  grade  were  shipped  to  England.  The  ayeraee 
assay  of  the  silver  ores  was  $118,  of  which  the  mms 
guaranteed  eighty  per  cent  to  the  miner,  the  expense 
of  transportation  and  crushing  reaching  $40  or  $50 
per  ton.  Low  grade  ores  had  to  await  their  time  or 
be  workec'  on  the  spot. 

The  result  was  that  the  yield  of  the  mines  rose  by 
1870  to  $5,000,000  and  by  1871  to  $6,000,000. 
Gilpin  county  alone  produced  $18,000,000  in  the  nine 
years  ending  1880,  of  which  nearly  $2,700,000  was  the 
product  of  the  latter  year.  In  1868  it  had  38  mills  in 
operation  with  an  average  of  nineteen  stamps ,  but  the 
production  was  as  yet  mainly  gold.  Two  years  later  it 
had  170  mines  in  course  of  exploitation.  Clear  creek, 
with  fewer  mills,  had  nearly  double  the  number  of 
mines,  on  which  some  work  had  been  done ;  Boulder 
had  about  100  mines;  Lake  county  70  in  the  one 
district  of  Red  mountain,  and  Summit  county  20, 
though  few  of  these  last  had  mills,  or  improvements 
of  any  importance.  The  maximum  yield  of  the  state 
was  attained  in  1882,  and  after  a  decline  for  several 
years  was  estimated  in  1886  at  $26,000,000,  and  in 
1890  at  $31,000,000,  these  figures  including  base 
bullion.  With  two  exceptions  the  latter  was  more 
than  double  the  output  of  any  other  state  or  terri- 
tory. The  census  of  1880  enumerated  175  smelting, 
stamping,  and  reduction  works,  and  in  1883  $14,000,- 
000  worth  of  ore  was  treated  at  Denver. 

The  revival  and  development  of  silver  mining  was 
attended  by  a  number  of  frauds,  companies  being 
formed  to  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment by  saddling  worthless  properties  on  the  public. 
There  was  also  the  usual  manipulation  of  good  mines  by 
speculators,  with  fictitious  dividends,  assessments  and 
other  devices  for  raising  or  depressing  the  value  of 
shares,  together  with  the  customary  mismanagement 
and  waste  of  funds  on  costly  machinery  and  processes, 
without  due  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  mines. 

Clear  creek  county,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  ear- 
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liest  developments,  produced  between  1864  and  1884 
bullion  to  the  amount  of  $28,500,000 ;  yet  few  of  the 
mines  had  reached  any  great  depth.  One  of  the 
deepest  was  the  Terrible,  where  on  the  1,300  foot  level 
assays  yielded  200  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  The 
population  of  the  county,  placed  in  1880  at  8,000, 
centred  at  Georgetown,  whose  reduction  works  added 
largely  to  its  business.  Arapahoe,  where  the  first 
gold  discoveries  were  made,  possessed  only  a  few 
placers,  which  were  soon  exhausted,  while  Gilpin,  the 
smallest  county  in  the  state,  produced  during  twenty- 
four  years  over  $43,000,000,  nine-tenths  being  gold, 
equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  production 
of  Colorado.  Tho  auriferous  lodes  occupy  an  area  of 
one  mile  by  four,  alon^  which  lie  the  towns  of  Black 
Hawk,  Central,  and  Nevadaville.  The  silver  belt, 
found  only  in  1878,  extends  across  Clear  creek,  from 
York  gulch  to  Dory  hill.  The  consolidation  of  small 
mines  and  ditching  enterprises  has  tended  to  sustain 
the  yield,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  depth  and 
working  expenses,  and  the  large  proportion  of  low 
grade  ore.  The  production  in  1883  reached  $2,200,- 
000.  In  Boulder  the  annual  output  has  been  only 
half  a  million,  chiefly  silver,  and  in  Park  county  only 
$400,000  in  1883,  many  of  the  mines  being  idle. 

A  singular  experience  was  that  of  Leadville,  the 
story  of  which  has  already  been  related  in  connection 
with  the  biography  of  Horace  A.  W.  Tabor.  The 
rush  set  in  during  1877-8,  and  Leadville  sprang  into 
existence  to  absorb  the  original  camp  of  Oro,  and  be- 
come within  two  years  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
state,  with  a  population  in  1879  of  35,000.  The 
lodes  were  so  rich  as  to  yield  over  1,000  tons  of  bul- 
lion from  3,300  tons  of  ore.  Tabor,  Rische,  Mar- 
shall, Du  Bois,  the  first  mayor  of  Leadville,  Howell, 
and  others  became  millionaires  within  an  incredibly 
brief  period.  The  first  smelter  was  erected  early  in 
1878,  by  the  St  Louis  Smelting  and  Kefining  com- 
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pany,  and  by  the  close  of  the  following  year  over  a 
dozen  wore  in  operation,  with  34  furnaces,  which  in 
less  than  twelve  months  produced  37,700,000  pounds 
of  bullion  from  210,000,000  pounds  of  ore,  containing 
$7,700,000  of  silver,  $16,376  of  gold,  and  $1,500,000 
of  lead,  and  to  this  must  be  added  $2,750,000  worth 
of  ore  reduced  elsewhere.  The  first  outlay  incurred, 
the  expenses  diminished,  while  the  production  of 
Lake  county  rose  by  1882  to  over  $16,000,000  for  the 
three  metals.  Chaffee  county,  which  was  formed 
out  of  a  portion  of  Lake  in  1879,  is  chiefly  famed  for 
its  iron  mines,  though  with  a  small  yield  of  bullion. 

In  1890  Leadville  still  retained  its  preeminence  as 
the  mining  centre  of  Colorado,  having  entirely  recov- 
ered the  prestige  which  in  previous  years  it  had  par- 
tially lost.  All  or  very  nearly  all  of  its  huge  smelters 
and  mills  were  yet  in  operatipn,  producing  a  goodly 
yield  of  gold  and  silver,  with  an  enormous  output  of 
the  metal  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Except 
for  the  Comstock  lode,  and  that  only  in  its  best  days, 
the  outp..t  of  this  famous  camp  has  never  perhaps 
been  equalled  in  the  history  of  mining.  It  would 
seem  to  be  even  a  more  permanent  district  than  the 
Comstock  itself,  and  while  subject  to  fluctuations,  in 
common  with  all  others,  has  not  suffered  such  periods 
of  extreme  depression  as  have  been  witnessed  on 
Nevada's  great  mineral  lode. 

Custer  county  has  a  number  of  rich  mines.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  Discovery  on  Silver  clifl'  was 
placed  at  $10,000,000.  The  Maine,  discovered  by 
E.  C.  Bassick,  was  of  a  phenomenal  character,  with  a 
chimney  filled  with  bowlders  of  true  conglomerate  ore, 
new  to  mineralogists,  with  kernels  incased  in  telluride 
of  gold  and  silver,  some  lumps  assaying  $7,000  per 
ton,  chiefly  gold.     It  yielded  $1,000,000  annually. 

Pitkin  and  Rio  Grande  counties  produced  little  of 
the  precious  metals.  Summit  ranks  only  eleventh 
among  the  bullion-yielding  districts  since  the  excision 
of  Eagle  county,  which  in  1883  produced  $940,000 
from  one  group  of  minea  alone. 
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The  west  slope  of  the  great  range  was  prospected 
and  opened  in  1861  ;  but  the  hostility  of  the  Utes 
drove  out  all  but  one  party,  which  remained  for  years 
in  a  state  of  siege  in  Union  park.  In  1872  prospect- 
ors penetrated  once  more,  and  made  so  promising  a 
disclosure  of  silver  veins  as  to  lead  to  the  formation 
of  a  large  company,  under  the  presidency  of  S.  Rich- 
ardson, geologist,  which  founded  the  town  of  Gunni- 
son. It  was  not  until  1879,  however,  that  the  first 
important  silver  mine  was  located  by  W.  A.  Fisher. 
Half  of  the  claim  he  donated  to  a  stranger,  to  whom 
he  had  promised  a  share  in  his  first  location,  in  recog- 
nition of  a  casual  offer  of  assistance.  The  stranger 
sold  his  share  within  a  few  days  for  $100,000.  Other 
rich  disclosures  followed  close  on  each  other,  attended 
by  the  usual  influx  of  people,  and  the  rise  of  several 
camps.  The  Utes  had  latterly  shown  themselves 
more  compliant,  but  the  prospective  invasion  of 
whites  aroused  their  former  hostility.  They  com- 
mitted a  massacre  at  the  agency,  and  threatened  a 
bloody  and  protracted  war ;  but  the  continued  inpour- 
ing  of  miners,  nearly  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  Lead- 
ville  movement,  served  to  intimidate  them.  Moreover, 
in  1881  the  railway  entered  Gunnison,  and  gave  its 
powerful  aid  to  protection  and  development.  Some 
of  the  ore  assayed  $2,000  per  ton,  while  a  multitude 
of  mines  made  handsome  returns,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  working  expenses  caused  by  remoteness 
from  centres  of  supply.  Within  six  years  of  its  organ- 
ization the  county  claimed  14,000  inhabitants,  mlly 
one-third  being  in  Gunnison. 

San  Juan  county  includes  the  wildest  and  most 
inaccessible  region  in  Colorado,  yet  a  body  of  miners, 
headed  by  the  mountaineer,  J.  Baker,  penetrated  it 
as  early  as  1860  to  test  the  stories  of  the  Navajes 
concerning  the  sources  of  their  gold  bullet  ornaments. 
They  found  traces  of  the  metal,  but  so  faint  as  to  offer 
no  inducement,  and  thereupon  returned  as  best  they 
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ooald ;  but  not  all,  for  many  perished  from  cold,  star- 
vation, or  the  tomahawk.  Baker  himself  was  after- 
ward killed  at  the  entrance  to  the  grand  caiion  of  the 
Colorado.  So  suffered  in  many  a  place  the  vanguard 
of  civilization  on  this  continent.  Before  the  inexora- 
ble laws  of  nature,  the  heir  of  centuries  of  intellectual 
growth  is  no  more  than  the  jelly-fish  to  the  sea  which 
casts  it  upon  the  sands  to  perish. 

The  sad  fate  of  the  expedition  prevented  further 

Prospecting,  and  in  1868  the  county  was  ceded  to  the 
Ites  as  part  of  their  reservation.  The  attention 
called  to  it  by  the  treaty  with  this  nation,  and  by  the 
boundary  dispute  with  New  Mexico,  seemed,  however, 
to  rouse  the  interest  of  miners,  and  in  the  following 
year  they  entered  Las  Animas,  and  found  there  the 
Little  Giant  gold  lode,  assaying  as  high  as  $4,000  per 
ton.  Other  discoveries  were  made,  chiefly  of  silver, 
and  a  large  influx  of  people  followed.  This  being  a 
violation  of  the  treaty,  troops  were  sent  to  expel  the 
intruders,  but  after  some  threatening  demonstrations 
the  Utes  were  persuaded  to  relinquish  possession.  In 
1874  more  than  1,000  lodes  were  located,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  argentiferous  galena,  impregnated  with  grey 
copper,  of  which  the  best  yielded  from  $150  to$2,000 
per  ton.  The  Uncompahgre  district  contained  a  better 
class  of  ore,  and  from  the  Hotchkiss  mine,  in  an  ad- 
joining district,  150  tons  of  selected  rock  yielded  an 
unprecedented  sum.  Not  faroff^,  the  San  Miguel  cuts 
through  gold  gravel  deposits  150  feet  above  its  chan- 
nel, evidently  the  bed  of  some  mightier  stream  which 
in  the  remote  past  rolled  its  golden  sands  towards 
that  vanished  sea  to  which  geological  facts  point  a 
significant  finger.  Out  of  this  region  was  formed  the 
counties  of  La  Plata,  Hinsdale,  San  Juan,  l^olores, 
and  Ouray.  The  last  claimed,  in  1884,  a  production 
exceeding  $4,000,000,  one-fourth  coming  from  the 
Red  Mountain  district.  San  Juan  yielded,  only  about 
one-tenth  of  that  amount. 
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Among  other  metals  in  Colorado  lead  is  abundant, 
Lake  county  standing  preeminent  as  the  largest  lead- 
producing  district  in  the  United  States.  Tin  exists 
in  different  places.  Copper  is  found  in  combination 
with  the  precious  metals,  but  the  Salida  mine,  in 
Chaffee  county,  has  so  far  the  most  promising  copper 
deposit. 

Above  these  in  importance  ranks  iron,  both  for 
abundance  and  quality.  Notwithstanding  the  youth- 
fulness  of  the  state  and  the  abundance  of  more  attrac- 
tive metals,  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  1886 
amounted  to  $3,000,000.  In  Boulder  it  forms  the 
most  valued  of  the  county's  resources.  In  1864  J. 
W.  Marshall,  after  whom  the  mining  town  of  Mar- 
shall was  named,  erected  there,  with  aid  of  others,  a 
blasting  furnace,  and  made  two  hundred  tons  of  pig- 
iron  from  the  red  hematite  ores  which  abound  in  the 
locality.  The  Davidson  Coal  and  Iron  Mining  com- 
pany, incorporated  in  1873,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$160,000,  by  W.  A.  Davidson  and  others,  bought  a 
tract  of  eight  thousand  acres  of  mineral  land  from  the 
Colorado  Central  railway.  Other  enterprises  are 
also  preparing  to  develop  the  iron  deposits  of 
Boulder. 

The  best  mine  in  the  state  is  the  Calumet,  of  Chaf- 
fee county,  consisting  of  magnetic  and  hematite  ore, 
with  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent  of  pure  iron.  Ten 
carloads  are  carried  daily  to  the  extensive  works  of 
the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  company  at  South  Pue- 
blo, which  owns  the  mine.  Here  is  also  smelted  iron 
from  Costilla,  where  are  the  largest  deposits  in  the 
state.    A  portion  is  conveyed  to  the  works  at  Denver. 

A  St  Louis  company  established  at  Gunnison  large 
steel  and  iron  works,  and  bought  coal  and  iron  lands 
all  over  the  country,  but  failed  for  lack  of  coking-coal. 
With  increasing  facilities  for  conveying  coal  and  iron, 
the  exploitation  of  this  metal  will  grow  apace,  and 
sustain  a  number  of  cognate  industries. 
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The  San  Juan  region  possesses  a  large  variety  of 
minerals,  such  as  coal,  bituminous  and  anthracite, 
limestone,  bog  and  magnetic  iron,  fire-clay,  and  build- 
ing-stone, as  well  as  wood  and  charcoal,  and  appears 
designed  by  nature  as  a  centre  for  reduction  works 
and  foundries.  Chaffee  county  sends  daily  over  two 
dozen  carloads  of  lime  to  the  smelting-worksat  Pueblo 
and  Leadville.  It  also  boasts  of  beautiful  varieties  of 
marble  and  granite.  Building-stone  and  potter's  clay 
abound  in  Jefferson,  Fremont,  and  other  counties, 
Frdmont  having,  moreover,  alabaster,  and  the  others 
mineral  paint. 

Saline  springs  were  discovered  bv  C.  L.  Hall  in 
Park  county,  containing  from  six  to  fourteen  per  cent 
of  salt,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  begun  on  a 
limited  scale  in  1861-3.  A  company  was  then  formed, 
which  erected  works  at  an  expense  of  $25,000,  and 
developed  the  industry ;  but  the  advent  of  railways 
permitted  the  introduction  of  salt  at  rates  so  low  as 
to  render  it  unprofitable. 

Quartz  crystals  are  scattered  in  great  variety  over 
the  country,  including  carnelian,  heliotrope,  and  other 
varieties  of  chalcedony,  onj-^x,  jasper,  sardonyx,  chrys- 
oprase,  rose  quartz,  black  quartz,  moss  agate,  and 
aventurine.  Fremont  county  possesses  one  of  the  few 
jet  mines  in  the  world,  and  in  the  San  Juan  region 
small  garnets  and  rubies  have  been  found,  and  indi- 
cations of  diamonds  discovered,  so  as  at  least  to  lend 
color  to  the  famous  diamond-field  swindle  which  a 
few  years  ago  called  attention  to  this  border,  and 
implicated  several  prominent  capitalists  and  scientists. 

The  most  esteemed  of  the  mineral  deposits  is  coal, 
ranking  by  the  side  of  iron.  It  exists  in  immense 
quantities,  and  in  almost  every  county.  It  is  of  sev- 
eral geological  eras,  some  of  it  merely  lignite,  while 
other  beds  are  petroleum-bearing,  as  in  Grand  and 
Jefferson  counties,  and  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
state  occurs  anthracite  in  large  areas.  Of  the  last, 
Garfield  contains  valuable  deposits,  and  its  former 
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county-seat  bears  the  suggestive  name  of  Carbonate. 
Fremont  and  El  Paso  both  claim  immense  fields,  and 
in  Mesa  and  Montrose  are  smaller  veins,  with  a  pros- 
pect for  more  valuable  developments.  La  Plata 
county  produced  12,000  tons  ot  semi-anthracite  in 
1883;  Huerfano  yielded  in  the  same  year  100,000 
tons,  from  the  mmes  of  the  Colorado  Iron  and  Coal 
company  of  Pueblo ;  Gunnison,  which  depends  mainly 
on  its  coal  and  iron  lands,  exceeded  this  quantity. 
Boulder  has  a  free-burning  lignite,  jet  black,  and  of 
high  lustre,  first  developed  in  1860,  and  which  brought 
into  existence  the  towns  of  Marshall — whose  mine 
produced  50,000  tons  annually  after  the  railway  was 
completed  in  1878 — ^and  Louisville,  on  the  Colorado 
Central  railway,  named  after  the  man  who  supervised 
the  exploration.  The  mine  at  the  latter  point  was 
sold  in  1879  to  the  Union  Pacific.  The  coal  lands  of 
Las  Animas  county  are  fifty  miles  square,  and  the 
quality  is  of  the  best  for  heating  or  coking  purposes. 
As  much  of  the  coal  in  other  districts  does  not  coke, 
this  is  in  great  demand,  and  the  coke-ovens  of  El 
Moro  and  Trinidad  furnish  large  quantities  to  the 
smelters  of  Pueblo,  Denver,  and  Leadville.  In  1883 
the  production  was  370,000  tons,  worth  $833,000, 
from  which  came  136,000  tons  of  coke.  By  1886  the 
total  yield  of  Colorado's  coal  fields  was  valued  at 
nearly  $6,000,000,  indicating  a  surplus  for  exportation 
as  well  as  for  increasing  the  iron  industries. 

With  such  varied  resources  in  metals  and  minerals, 
the  mining  industries  of  Colorado  promise  to  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  state,  with  an  ever  augmenting 
number  of  mines  and  reduction  establishments,  of 
workers  and  camps,  all  of  which  are  providing  wider 
markets  for  the  hitherto  restricted  farm  products. 
The  legislature  has  manifested  its  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  this  branch  of  industry  by  founding  a 
state  school  of  mines,  which  occupies  a  fine  building 
at  Golden,  and  is  supported  by  a  direct  tax,  and  by 
occasional  appropriations. 
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Within  recent  years  there  have  been  discovered  in 
Colorado  petroleum  deposits  that  will  bear  compari- 
son with  those  of  Pennsylvania,  their  yearly  product 
being  already  counted  by  millions  of  gallons.  By  a 
well-organized  system  of  distribution,  the  oil  is  mar- 
keted not  only  in  Colorado,  but  in  adjoining  states 
and  territories.  To  Isaac  E.  Blake  is  due  the  con- 
ception and  management  of  this  system,  whereby  he 
has  accumulated  a  princely  fortune,  after  meeting,  in 
his  earlier  career,  with  many  a  sharp  reverse. 
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Petroleum — Ancestry  and  Earlt  Enviponment — Among  the  Oil  Wells 
— In  Colorado — Freight  Combination  Oil-tank  Car — Revolution- 
izing OF  THE  Oil  Business — In  California — Wealth  and  Honors 
— Character  and  Position. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  struggle  of  a  brave  man  with 
adversity  is  a  sight  most  acceptable  unto  the  gods, 
then  should  the  people  of  this  western  world  be  held 
in  especial  favor  by  the  powers  above.  As  in  emer- 
gencies the  most  trusted  mariner  is  he  whose  expe- 
rience has  been  gained  amid  storms  and  tempests,  so 
in  many  a  doubtful  fight  have  the  successful  men  of 
our  day  acquired  the  courage  and  self-reliance  which 
at  length  have  wrested  victory  from  defeat.  While 
there  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  the  world  more  thickly 
strewn  with  financial  wrecks,  nowhere  else  has  so 
much  been  accomplished  in  so  brief  a  period ;  nowhere 
have  the  new  adaptations  of  labor,  skill,  and  intelli- 
gence been  more  efficient  in  removing  obstacles  and 
developing  latent  resources. 

Take,  for  instance,  our  petroleum  deposits.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  ago  that  their  very  existence  was  un- 
known, and  long  afterward  we  continued  to  pay  out 
many  millions  a  year  for  an  article  that  lay  in  abun- 
dant supply  beneath  our  feet.  But  in  1874  there 
came  to  this  coast,  in  the  person  of  Isaac  Elder  Blake, 
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a  man  of  wide  and  practical  experience  acquired  in  oil 
regions  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was,  moreover,  possessed 
of  excellent  business  qualities,  shrewd,  adroit,  far- 
sighted,  and  with  a  remarkable  power  of  combination. 
Under  his  direction  was  established  the  plan  referred 
to  for  the  economical  distribution  of  oil,  whereby  a 
vast  saving  has  been  effected  to  the  people  of  this 
coast.  Well  worthy  of  a  place  in  these  pages  is  the 
man  by  whom  these  results  have  been  accomplished, 
not  only  for  his  more  recent  services  to  the  commu- 
nity, but  for  his  earlier  career,  his  early  struggles, 
difficulties,  and  triumphs,  his  family  connections,  and 
his  ancient  lineage.  In  the  churchyard  of  Bunwell, 
in  Norfolkshire,  England,  is  a  monument  erected  in 
1646,  in  memory  of  John  Blake,  and  on  its  face  a 
coat  of  arms,  with  the  motto.  Bene  priEparatwn  pectus. 
From  this  family  is  descended,  through  a  long  line  of 
ancestors,  extending  to  the  days  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest, the  man  whose  biography  is  now  presented  to 
the  reader. 

In  the  doomsday-book  one  Robert  le  Blac  is  de- 
scribed as  the  owner  of  a  freehold  estate  in  Kent.  In 
Norman  manuscripts  dated  1086,  and  only  within  re- 
cent 3'ears  translated  into  English,  are  mentioned 
among  others  of  this  line  Odo  and  Unifried  le  Blache. 
In  1185,  Richard  Blake  was  one  of  the  Norman 
knights  who  followed  in  the  train  of  Prince  John 
during  his  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  receiving  in  return 
for  his  fealty  certain  grants  of  land,  founded  there  a 
branch  of  his  family.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
others  of  this  name  were  baronets  of  Langham,  in 
Suffolkshire,  and  of  Twisel  castle  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  Humphrey  Blake,  of  Plainfield  manor, 
Somersetshire,  was  the  father  of  Sir  Robert  Blake, 
the  great  admiral  of  the  commonwealth,  who  in 
several  hard-fought  actions  defeated  the  navies  of 
Yan  Tromp.  He  was  also  brother  of  Jolin  Blake, 
whose  son  William,  a  cousin  of  the  admiral,  and  a 
native  of  Pitminster,  Somersetshire,  was  the  first  one 
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to  arrive  on  these  shores,  settling  in  1630  at  Dor 
Chester,  Massachusetts,  with  his  five  children,  WilHam, 
James,  Edward,  John,  and  Ann.  To  this  origin  is 
traced  the  descent  of  Major-general  John  Blake,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  of  the  war 
of  1812.  On  an  April  day  in  1775,  he  first  heard  of 
the  fight  at  Bunker  Hill,  while  at  work  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  on  the  very  same  evening  he  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  patriots,  serving  with  distinction  until 
October  1780,  when  General  Washington  granted 
him  an  honorable  discharge,  "consenting  with  much 
reluctance,  because  he  had  been  with  him  for  several 
years,  and  he  had  ever  found  him  a  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful officer." 

From  James,  the  son  of  William  Blake,  is  descended 
in  direct  line,  through  several  generations,  Isaac  El- 
der Blake.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Blake,  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  methodist  episcopal  church,  his  cir- 
cuit lying  partly  in  Canada  and  partly  in  northern 
Vermont,  where  his  homestead  at  Derby,  in  Orleans 
county,  which  has  belonged  to  the  family  almost  from 
time  immemorial,  is  still  in  their  possession.  This 
portion  of  the  state  was  then  but  sparsely  settled ;  its 
resources  were  but  little  developed ;  its  climate  harsh 
and  forbidding ;  its  landscape  rugged  and  cheerless. 
Thus,  while  supplementing  his  income  by  the  proceeds 
of  a  small  farm  and  saw-mill,  it  was  only  with  the 
strictest  economy  that  the  minister  could  support  in 
comfort  his  family  of  eleven  children.  Physically,  he 
was  a  man  capable  of  great  endurance,  a  little  above 
medium  height,  and  with  features  somewhat  of  a  Ger- 
man cast.  Mentally,  he  was  a  deep  thinker,  one  given 
to  much  introspection,  careless  about  the  external 
things  of  life,  intent  on  matters  spiritual,  and  with 
strong  religious  tendencies,  but  one  whoso  views  were 
never  circumscribed  by  the  dogmas  of  creed.  In  1861 , 
though  well  advanced  in  years,  he  joined  the  union 
army,  enlisting  in  the  eighth  Vermont  regiment,  and 
was  afterward  appointed  chaplain  to  the  third  Loui- 
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siana  regiment  of  national  guards.  By  both  these 
regiments  he  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  zealous  and 
faithful  ministrations,  and  it  was  while  addressing  a 
member  of  the  Vermont  8th,  who  lay  at  the  point  of 
death,  words  of  comfort  and  consolation,  that  his  own 
voice  was  hushed,  never  again  to  be  heard  on  this  side 
of  the  grave. 

His  wife,  who  had  been  Miss  Azubah  Caswell,  was 
of  an  opposite  temperament,  one  who  gave  heed  to 
outward  appearances  of  life,  especially  in  the  affairs  of 
her  own  household  and  family.  With  strong  affec- 
tions, she  was  strong  in  her  likes  and  dislikes,  of  de- 
cided views,  and  possessing  a  vein  of  sarcasm  which 
on  occasions  would  make  itself  felt.  Though  with  no 
trace  of  false  pride,  she  had  the  dignity  and  self-re- 
spect which  become  a  wife  and  mother,  and  she  was 
justly  proud  of  her  English  ancestors,  among  whom 
were  several  known  to  fame,  her  grandfathers  on  both 
sides  being  distinguished  officers  in  the  revolutionary 
war. 

Such  was  the  environment  in  which  Isaac  Elder 
passed  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  and  with  his  advan- 
tages af  birth,  training,  and  example,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  early  in  life  he  gave  promise  of  the  sterling 
qualities  which  the  years  of  his  manhood  have  ma- 
tured. 

Bolton,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  was  his  birth- 
place, and  the  day  the  4th  of  August,  1844,  the  incident 
of  his  Canadian  nativity  being  due  merely  to  the  fact 
that  the  far  iily  was  then  sojourning  in  southern  Canada 
on  account  of  his  father's  duties.  As  a  child  he  gave 
evidence  of  a  remarkable  power  of  memory,  and  at 
the  age  of  three  could  repeat  a  short  history  of  Joseph, 
though  as  yet  he  did  not  know  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet. He  was  an  impulsive  boy,  acting  rather  from 
intuition  than  reason,  and  yet  with  a  strength  of  will 
that  displayed  itself  even  in  infancy.  After  reading  a 
newspaper  article  on  the  small  vices  of  life  when  in 
his  eighth  year,  he  was  so  impressed  with  its  remarks 
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that  he  resolved  to  abstain  from  all  stimulating  liquors, 
never  to  taste  either  tea  or  coffee,  nor  to  use  tooacco 
in  any  shape.  To  this  resolution  he  has  ever  since 
adhered,  and  here  we  have  one  of  the  strongest  in- 
stances of  the  firmness  of  purpose  which  is  one  of  the 
leading  traits  in  his  character. 

Until  thirteen  he  attended  the  district  school  for 
six  months  in  the  year,  after  which  he  enjoyed  some- 
what better  advantages.  With  his  quickness  of 
apprehension  and  facility  for  memorizing,  it  was  no 
difficult  task  to  keep  always  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
After  reading  his  lesson  two  or  three  times  he  could 
recit<3  it  as  readily  as  if  the  printed  leaf  was  before  his 
eyes.  Mathematics  he  could  not  acquire  easily,  and  for 
this  branch  he  had  little  taste ;  nevertheless  he  retained 
the  first  place,  though  in  competition  with  students 
several  years  his  seniors.  At  sixteen  the  scholar  had 
himself  become  a  teacher,  being  granted  a  certificate 
on  account  of  his  special  qualifications  two  years  in 
advance  of  the  age  required  by  regulation.  Most 
of  the  pupils  were  older  than  he,  and  among  them 
were  several  unruly  lads,  who  had  enforced  the  resig- 
nation of  his  predecessor,  by  the  summary  process  of 
throwing  him  out  of  the  window.  But  Isaac's  repu- 
tation as  an  athlete  had  preceded  him,  and  there  were 
none  who  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  any  liberties 
with  the  youthful  professor. 

While  thus  engaged,  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
after  completing  his  engagement  he  at  once  set  forth 
to  join  his  father  in  New  Orleans,  where  a  commission 
awaited  him  as  lieutenant  in  the  third  Louisiana.  At 
Boston  he  received  a  message  requesting  him  to  await 
his  arrival',  and  on  reaching  that  city  his  father  ear- 
nestly besought  him  to  abandon  his  purpose.  He  had 
witnessed  the  utter  demoralization  caused  by  army 
associations  to  thousands  of  young  men  of  brilliant 
promise,  and  to  such  temptations  he  did  not  wish  his 
son  to  be  ej:posed.  Moreover,  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that    the  war  was  drawing    to  a  close. 
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Vicksburg  had  fallen;  Gettysburg  had  been  fought, 
and  already  the  days  of  the  great  rebellion  were 
numbered.  At  least  he  should  wait  until  his  services 
were  required,  and  at  present  there  were  more  men 
in  the  field  than  were  needed  to  fight  his  country's 
battles. 

To  this  the  young  man  reluctantly  consented,  and 
soon  afterward  secured  employment  with  a  mercantile 
firm  at  Newton,  a  suburban  town  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston.  At  that  time  his  ambition  inclined  toward 
the  profession  of  the  law ;  but  first  of  all  he  would 
give  himself  a  collegiate  education,  and  during  his  two 
years  at  Newton,  employed  every  moment  of  his  spare 
time  in  preparing  for  Harvard. 

But  it  was  not  as  a  lawyer  that  Mr  Blake  was  des- 
tined to  make  his  mark  in  the  world.  In  1864  came 
news  of  new  oil  discoveries  in  Pennsylvania,  ar  '  with 
it  one  of  those  waves  of  speculation  that  sweep  peri- 
odically over  the  commercial  centres  of  the  union. 
Every  one  was  rich,  at  least  in  imagination,  and  among 
the  customers  of  the  store,  oil  was  the  one  topic  dis- 
cussed, the  one  topic  deemed  worthy  of  discussion, 
each  man  comparing  with  his  neighbor  the  prospect- 
ive income  from  their  several  investments.  No 
wonder  that  in  such  an  atmosphere  a  youth  of  his  im- 
pulsive temperament  did  not  altogether  escape  the 
infection.  He  was  now  in  possession  of  some  $600 
to  $700,  accumulated  by  years  of  hard  work  and  self- 
denial.  This  amount,  together  with  his  earnings  as 
a  teacher  during  the  vacations,  would  be  sufficient  to 
pay  his  college  expenses ;  but  teaching,  as  he  knew, 
was  the  hardest  of  work,  and  could  he  not  secure  this 
further  income  by  purchasing  a  few  shares  in  some 
promising  venture?  The  newspapers  were  filled  with 
the  prospectuses  of  oil  companies,  offering  sure  returns 
of  from  50  to  500  per  cent  a  year,  and  that  some  of 
tliem  at  least  were  bona  fide,  the  names  appearing  on 
Iheir  list  of  directors  should  be  a  sufficient  guaranty, 
b'inally  he  yielded  to  the  temptation,  investing  about 
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one  half  of  his  capital  in  the  stock  of  two  corporations 
m  which  he  had  confidence. 

And  now  mark  the  results  of  this  trifling  specula- 
tion. If  Mr  Blake  had  decided  otherwise,  had  he 
kept  his  money  in  hand,  and  at  the  end  of  his  engage- 
ment entered  Harvard  and  prepared  for  his  profes- 
sion, he  would  doubtless  have  become  a  successful 
lawyer,  and  probably  a  senator.  But  whatever  his 
career  it  would  have  made  itself  felt  in  the  political 
rather  than  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world. 
He  would  never  have  discovered  how  best  to  utilize 
the  vast  petroleum  beds  of  Colorado,  sufficient,  it  is 
said,  to  supply  the  entire  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. He  would  never  have  invented  a  system  of 
shipment,  storage,  and  distribution  which  has  since 
been  adopted  throughout  the  United  States.  In  too 
many  instances  the  first  stroke  of  speculation,  espe- 
cially where  it  proves  successful,  and  thus  leads  its 
victim  on  to  bolder  hazards,  is  but  the  first  step 
downward  into  the  abyss  of  ruin,  ruin  financial,  moral, 
and  physical  But  to  a  man  of  his  strength  of  char- 
acter, there  was  no  danger  of  such  a  result.  On  the 
contrary,  his  venture  proved  the  stepping-stone  to 
fortune ;  but  not  at  once  for  its  immediate  results  led 
to  anything  rather  than  to  fortune. 

By  his  acquaintances  he  was  asked  to  proceed  with 
them  without  delay  to  the  oil  region;  but  this  he 
could  not  do,  for  his  term  of  service  would  not  expire 
for  several  months,  and  to  break  his  agreement  was 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  of  Meanwhile  they 
went  forward  without  him,  but  soon  returned  from 
the  oil  districts,  bringing  reports  of  the  most  gloomy 
character,  and  now  he  was  advised  by  his  friends  to 
trouble  himself  no  more  about  them.  But  Mr  Blake 
was  one  of  those  men  who,  once  resolved  on  a  certain 
line  of  action,  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  pur- 
pose. At  the  expiration  of  his  terra  of  engagement 
he  left  for  Petroleum  centre,  where  was  the  location 
in  which  he  was  interested;  but  it  needed  very  little 
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investigation  to  show  him  that  his  certificates  were 
absolutely  worthless.  Not  a  whit  disheartened,  he 
began  to  consider  the  situation,  and  after  some  in- 
quiries concluded  that  the  shipping  of  oil  from 
Petroleum  centre  to  Oil  City  must  be  a  profitable  oc- 
cupation. The  oil  must  be  conveyed  by  way  of  the 
creek,  and  for  this  purpose  he  bought  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  for  $230,  leaving  but  a  few  dollars.  He  then 
wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  Dudley  M.  Davis,  to 
join  him,  and  while  awaiting  his  arrival,  proposed  to 
make  a  trial  trip,  whereby  he  might  ct  least  earn 
enough  to  cover  expenses.  But  again  disappointment 
awaited  him.  On  applying  for  a  cargo  to  the  owner 
of  one  of  the  most  producti\e  wells,  he  was  told  that 
he  must  have  barrels  in  which  to  put  the  oil,  and  that 
before  he  could  do  business  he  must  first  of  all  secure 
an  order  from  one  of  the  shippers  at  Oil  City.  Here 
was  an  unexpected  difficulty ;  but  this  was  not  the 
worst,  for  on  reaching  Oil  City  he  was  informed  that 
for  every  load  of  oil  there  were  a  dozen  good,  ex- 
perienced men  to  carry  it,  and  that  in  any  case  the 
risk  was  too  great  to  intrust  it  to  others.  Neverthe- 
less, in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law,  he  secured 
a  few  orders,  mainly  through  his  success  in  landing  a 
cargo  after  a  very  hazardous  trip,  when  many  other 
loads  were  a  total  loss.  Soon,  however,  the  water 
ran  so  low  that  navigation  became  impossible,  where- 
upon he  sold  his  boat,  receiving  in  payment  a  note  of 
hand  which  proved  worthless,  and  is  still  in  his  pos- 
session. He  then  sought  employment  as  a  driller ;  but 
at  first  was  met  by  the  same  answer  as  before,  that 
there  were  no  vacancies  for  inexperienced  men.  At 
length  Mr  Blake  began  to  realize  that  to  succeed  in 
this  world  an  excess  of  candor  or  ingenuousness  is 
somewhat  of  a  disadvantage.  The  world  takes  a  man 
very  much  at  his  own  valuation,  and  he  who  is  dis- 
posed to  hide  his  head  uiider  a  bushel  will  assuredly 
be  lett  undisturbed  in  his  seclusion. 

Hearing  by  chance  of  one  who  was  bormg  a  well 
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already  900  feet  in  depth,  and  required  an  expert  for 
the  more  difficult  work,  he  applied  for  the  position. 
By  adroitly  turning  the  conversation,  he  avoided  all 
questions  as  to  his  previous  occupation,  and  was  then 
and  there  engaged.  Now  Mr  Blake  knew  no  more 
about  drilling  an  oil-well  that  he  did  about  driving  a 
locomotive  ;  he  did  not  even  know  how  to  fasten  the 
drill  on  the  rod;  but  on  this  occasion  he  wisely  kept 
his  own  counsel.  He  was  to  go  to  work  on  the  mor- 
row, and  meanwhile  he  had  some  hours  of  leisure  be- 
fore him,  which  he  employed  in  closely  observing  at  a 
safe  distance  the  operations  of  an  experienced  driller, 
putting  to  him  at  timss  a  few  judicious  questions  of  a 
comparative  nature.  In  the  morning  he  appeared  at 
his  post  with  an  air  of  perfect  confidence,  and  so 
closely  did  he  imitate  his  fellow-laborer  that  no  one 
for  a  moment  suspected  him  to  be  other  than  an 
adept  at  his  calling. 

The  next  step  was  to  obtain  a  contract  for  boring  a 
well,  and  this  work  he  executed  thoroughly  and  with 
despatch,  so  that  three  others  were  at  once  awarded  tc 
him,  in  payment  for  which  he  was  to  receive  a  share 
in  whatever  the  wells  might  produce.  By  this  time 
he  had  accumulated  about  $3,000,  and  the  time  had 
come  when  he  should  enter  college ;  but  he  would 
wait  until  the  work  in  hand  was  finished.  Still 
another  disappointment  was  in  store  for  him,  how- 
ever, for  through  a  fall  in  the  price  of  oil  the  contracts 
resulted  in  disaster,  and  he  was  left  without  a  dollar 
in  the  world. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  darkest  hour  of  his  life,  for 
now  the  bitterness  of  disapointment,  the  frustration 
of  a  noble  and  worthy  ambition,  entered  deep  into  his 
soul.  His  young  nature  rebelled  at  this  undeserved 
calamity,  and  for  the  moment  he  was  utterly  discour- 
aged. Fortunate  it  was  that  the  crisis  found  in  him 
a  man  of  strong  and  determined  character,  one  who 
by  nature  and  training  was  endowed  with  self-com- 
mand, with  self-reliance,  and  with  a  hopeful  tempera- 
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ment.  Quickly  he  rallied  from  the  shock,  and 
determined  that  here  he  would  remain  until  success 
were  won,  though  to  win  it  should  require  a  lifetime. 
By  men  of  such  dauntless  resolve  the  battle  of  life  is 
already  won,  for  though  defeat  should  be  suffered  a 
hundred  times,  the  final  victory  is  none  the  less  as- 
sured. 

Within  a  week  Mr  Blake  had  found  employment, 
for  men  had  not  been  slow  to  recognize  his  qualities. 
Soon  his  debts  were  paid  to  the  last  dollar,  and  after 
disposing  of  his  engines  and  surplus  tools,  he  found 
that  he  had  still  a  surplus  of  some  $500.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  appointed  to  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  a  large  oil  firm,  at  a  salary  which ,  with  per- 
quisites, amounted  to  $3,500  a  year;  and  now  he  was 
again  on  the  road  to  fortune,  though  at  the  time  he 
little  dreamed  that  fortune  was  already  at  his  door. 

In  partnership  with  one  of  the  employds,  ho  had 
secured  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  the  indications 
were  favorable,  and  on  this  he  sunk  a  well  to  a  depth 
of  nearly  1,000  feet.  Almost  in  a  day  he  found  him- 
self a  rich  man,  for  here  was  developed  a  flow  of  some 
12,000  barrels  per  month,  the  largest  in  all  that  re- 
gion. With  the  price  at  which  oil  was  selling,  $4  a 
barrel,  his  income  amounted  to  $1,000  a  day,  and  as 
the  product  of  the  well  decreased,  its  value  advanced 
in  about  equal  proportion,  so  that  for  a  time  his  reve- 
nue was  not  diminished.  Soon  his  possessions  were 
further  increased,  as  a  reward  for  one  of  those  acts  of 
kindness  which  often  mean  so  much  and  cost  so  little. 
After  boring  this  well,  a  company  was  at  work  on  ad- 
jacent ground,  where  they  were  pushing  downward  to 
strike  the  flow  which  he  had  discovered.  The  contrac- 
tor was  an  old  Scotchman,  whose  drill  one  day  became 
imbedded  in  the  rock,  and  could  not  be  recovered 
without  the  use  of  certain  tools.  Although  every  foot 
of  ground  that  he  made  was  so  much  taken  from  his 
own  chances,  Mr  Blake  at  once  lent  him  all  that  he 
needed,  for  with  the  man  himself  he  had  no  cause  of 
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controversy.  The  Scotchman  was  very  grateful,  and 
a  few  months  later  told  him  of  a  property  that  could 
bo  purchased  at  a  moderate  price  and  gave  every 
promise  of  a  handsome  yield.  In  this  he  secured  an 
interest,  from  which  he  netted  a  clear  profit  of 
$100,000. 

Thus  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Mr  Blake,  who  but 
a  year  or  two  before  had  not  a  dollar  to  call  his  own, 
was  already  in  the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune. 
And  now  he  bethought  him  of  his  college  course  and 
of  the  profession  of  the  law.  But  to  the  position 
which  he  hoped  to  win  through  this  calling  he  had 
already  attained  by  other  means,  and  the  incentive 
no  longer  remained.  Moreover,  as  will  presently  be 
related,  he  was  now  a  married  man,  and  also  a  man 
of  family.  Finally,  he  decided  on  a  musical  educa- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  the  classics  and  mathematics 
of  Harvard,  and  this  decision  he  has  never  regretted, 
for  with  his  rare  vocal  powers  and  his  taste  for  music, 
inherited  largely  from  his  father,  it  has  probably  fur- 
nished him  with  a  truer  source  of  gratification  than 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  world.  Removing  to 
Boston,  he  attended,  together  with  his  wife,  who  is 
also  an  accomplished  vocalist  and  musician,  a  three 
years'  course  in  the  conservatory  of  music.  Later  we 
shall  observe  the  effect  on  his  after  life  of  the  traininjj 
which  he  then  acquired. 

Meanwhile  his  affairs  had  prospered  steadily.  Still 
his  oil-wells  continued  to  yield  a  goodly  income,  to 
which  he  added  at  times  by  a  judicious  stroke  of 
speculation,  netting,  for  instance,  $25,000  by  a  single 
operation  on  the  eve  of  the  Franco-Prus-ian  war. 
Having  now  gained  confidence  in  his  own  judgment, 
he  began  to  launch  out  more  boldly,  and  was  already 
spokcii  of  as  one  destined  to  rank  among  the  oil  mag- 
nates of  the  land.  And  so  indeed  he  was ;  but  not 
in  Pennsylvania.  First  of  all,  however,  he  was  to 
undergo  yet  another  reverse  of  fortune,  and  that  one 
the  heaviest  of  all  his  lifetime,  though   less  severely 
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felt  than  when,  a  few  years  before,  ho  liad  lost-  the 
33,000  which  then  seemed  larger  in  his  sight  than  all 
that  he  has  since  acquired. 

In  1872  the  price  of  oil  was  far  below  average 
figures,  and  yet  with  an  increasing  consumption,  and 
with  a  constant  diminution  in  the  supply,  tip  to  this 
date  only  one  stratum  had  been  found  to  contain  oil 
in  large  quantities,  the  product  of  which  was  rapidly 
decreasing,  and  below  this  it  was  supposed  that  no 
further  deposits  would  be  discovered.  Under  these 
conditions  Mr  Blake  purchased  for  future  delivery 
1,000,000  barrels  at  an  average  of  $2.50  per  barrel, 
or  a  total  of  $2,500,000.  His  premises  were  cer- 
tainly of  the  soundest,  and  but  for  an  unforeseen 
occurrence  the  result  would  doubtless  have  been  a 
handsome  profit  instead  of  the  financial  disaster  which 
was  impending.  It  was  now  the  month  of  June,  mid 
in  July  a  part  of  his  contracts  would  mature.  During 
the  winter  months  prices  had  been  steadily  advancing  ; 
at  that  time  there  was  a  considerable  margin  in  his 
favor,  and  to  make  sure  of  his  position,  he  had  per- 
sonally inspected  every  well  in  the  district,  without 
remarking  any  material  change.  At  this  juncture, 
it  cjianced  th.at  on  taking  the  level  of  the  various 
wells,  a  difference  was  found,  amounting  in  some  in- 
stances to  40  feet,  and  in  one  of  them,  as  an  experi- 
ment, borings  were  made  to  this  farther  depth.  The 
result  was  that  a  flcnv  was  struck  of  1,700  barrels  a 
day!  Other  weDs  were  of  cou.'s>  sunk  deeper,  many 
l)roducin<x  thousands  of  barrels  dauv,  and  oil  fell  to  40 
cents  a  barrel. 

The  crash  was  terrific,  arid  notliing  short  of  the 
bank  of  England  could  have  withstood  tho  lo^!?es 
which  now  befell  those  who  were  caught  cm  the  wiong 
side  of  the  market.  After  meeting  his  obligations 
as  the}'  matured,  until  he  had  paid  out  the  last  avail- 
able dollar  of  which  ho  was  possessed,  Mr  Blake  still 
found  himself  about  840.000  in  debt.  His  oil  lands 
and  whatever  else  remained  from    the  wreck    ol  his 
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property  he  offorcd  to  surrender  to  his  creditors.  But 
to  this  they  would  not  hsteu.*  They  would  simply 
take  his  note  of  hand.  Tlie  disaster  wliicli  liad  bt- 
f'allon  hitn  was  simply  his  misfortune,  and  in  no  sen.so 
his  fault.  It  was  one  tliat  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  foresee;  one  that  mijjlit  have  overtaken  the  most 
far-si<^hted  and  conservative  of  operators.  It  was 
enough  that,  so  far  as  he  could,  he  had  satisfied  to 
the  last  cent  contracts  which  had  been  made  only  by 
word  of  mouth.  He  had  done  all  that  became  a  man 
of  honor,  and  what  more  could  they  expect  of  him  i 

It  was  then  that  his  attention  was  first  directed  t  > 
Colorado  as  a  promising  field  in  which  to  repair  his 
fortunes,  and  one  which  offered  spocial  inducements, 
in  the  high  price  of  oil,  and  other  advantages.  And 
now  his  genius  came  into  play,  the  genius  of  observa- 
tion and  adaptability,  with  which  no  man  was  more 
largely  gifted. 

Arriving  in  Denver  in  1874,  he  found  that  oil  wa^ 
selling  at  25  cents  a  gallon,  one  half  of  which  prico 
represented  tlie  cost  of  freight  from  the  Missouri 
river.  So  dry  was  the  climate  that  when  forwarded 
in  barrels  it  must  be  at  once  drawn  off  to  prevent 
leakaj:e,  throujch  the  shrinking:  of  the  wood-work. 
Hence  the  bulk  of  it  was  forwarded  in  packages  direct 
from  the  refinery,  and  these,  when  empty,  were  thrown 
away  as  useless.  At  once  it  occurred  to  Mr  Blake 
that  the  packages  were  unnecessary.  In  the  petro- 
leum belt  of  Pennsylvania,  oil-cars  had  been  used  to 
some  extent  for  local  traffi3,  and  for  shipment  in  bulk 
to  St  Louis.  All  tliat  was  needed  in  Colorado  was  a 
car  so  constructed  that  it  could  be  utilized  on  the 
return  trip,  together  with  an  improved  systeu)  of  dis- 
tribution. Thereupon  he  went  to  work,  and  before 
the  end  of  tlie  year  had  invented  and  patented  his 
"  freight  couil)ination  oil-tank  car,"  which  from  the 
first  proved  an  unqualified  success.  He  then  con- 
structed at  J^enver  and  other  points  storage  and 
wagon  tanks,  into  which  the  oil  could  be  pum[)ed,  and 
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from  which  conveniently  delivered  to  dealers.  Within 
three  months  this  system  of  shipment,  storaj^e,  and 
distribution,  devised  solely  by  his  own  practical  in- 
genuity, had  been  adopted  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming.  At  first,  through  danger  of  fire,  there 
was  some  diflSculty  in  persuading  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  haul  the  cars,  but  this  was  finally  overcome, 
and  in  due  time  the  invention  was  utilized  in  every 
portion  of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  being  intro- 
duced into  Europe. 

In  the  spring  of  1877  oil  deposits  in  paying  quan- 
tities were  discovered  at  Newhall  and  Pico  canon,  in 
California,  where  wells  were  sunk  and  a  strong  flow 
encountered.  Thereupon  Mr  Blake  repaired  to  San 
Francisco  and  laid  before  the  owners  his  system  of 
distribution.  Its  advantages  were  immediately  recog- 
nized, and  then  was  formed  the  Continental  Oil  and 
Transportation  company  of  California,  which  was  after- 
ward consolidated  with  the  Standard  Oil  company, 
3.1r  Blake  being  appointed,  when  about  to  return  to 
Denver  in  1885,  president  and  manager  of  the  Conti- 
nental Oil  company,  which  was  itself  a  consolidation 
v.'ith  a  similar  enterprise  in  Colorado  and  the  Rocky 
mountain  territories. 

When  first  he  arrived  in  the  state,  Mr  Blake  was 
of  opinion  that  Colorado  would  produce  all  the  oil 
lequired  for  her  own  consumption,  and  this  opinion 
has  since  been  fully  justified.  From  the  company's 
wells  at  Florence  were  produced  in  1888  an  aggregate 
of  42,000  gallons  a  day,  furnishing  95  per  cent  of  the 
total  quantity  consumed  by  the  territory  which  it  sup- 
])lies,  with  sales  amounting  to  4,000,000  gallons,  wliile 
those  of  the  California  branch  were  twice  that  amount, 
both  of  them  showing  a  constant  and  regular  increase 
both  in  output  and  demand.  Thus,  through  furbish- 
ing an  article  of  almost  prime  necessity  by  home 
production,  a  saving  has  been  wrought  to  the  Pacific 
coast  of  many  millions  a  year,  largely  through  the 
eiiterprise  and  ingenuity  of  this  public-spirited  gentle- 
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man.  Meanwhile  he  has  again  become  possessed  of  an 
ample  fortune,  though  arriving  in  Colorado  burdened 
with  a  load  of  debt,  which  it  need  not  be  said  he  has 
since  repaid  to  the  last  dollar  of  principal  and  interest. 

Says  his  friend,  the  author  of  An  Ingloriotis  Colum- 
bus: "He  undertook  in  California  to  revolutionize 
entirely  the  methods  of  conducting  the  oil  business. 
It  is  always  a  slow  and  difficult  task  to  turn  any  busi- 
ness from  its  old  channels  into  new  ones,  and  many  a 
man  of  broad  views  and  keen  foresight  has  been  dis- 
appointed in  his  efforts  to  bring  about,  during  his 
lifetime,  changes  that  he  saw  must  ultimately  come. 
Mr  Blake  entered  upon  the  task  with  but  scanty  re- 
sources, and  with  opposition  from  some  of  the  strong- 
est men  and  most  powerful  corporations  in  the  land. 
He  succeeded;  but  more  wonderful  to  me  than  his 
success  was  the  fact  that  he  never  had  any  doubt  that 
he  would  succeed.  He  saw  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  never  wavered  in  his  confidence. 

*'  Many  a  man  in  his  success  prospers  at  the  expense 
of  others;  all  that  he  gains  others  lose.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  Mr  Blake.  He  has  prospered  by  han- 
dling his  business  more  economically  and  on  better 
principles  than  were  known  under  the  old  metiiods, 
and  the  whole  Pacific  slope  has  been  benefited  by  the 
development  of  its  natural  resources,  and  by  the  sup- 
ply of  oil  at  lower  prices  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible under  the  methods  that  he  set  aside. 

"Anothur  point  that  is  noticeable  in  Mr  Blake's 
career  is,  that  although  he  has  had  the  responsibility 
fjf  conducting  great  business  enterpiisea,  which  extend 
across  tlio  entire  continent,  and  has  had  a  weight  of 
care  and  hard  work  resting  upon  him  such  as  would 
have  crushed  many  another  man,  he  has  never  suffered 
himself  to  degenerate  into  a  more  money-making 
machine.  The  man  Isaac  E.  Blake  was  always  more 
to  him  than  liis  possessions,  and  he  never  thought 
enough  of  money  to  bo  willinfi^  to  forget  his  higher 
nature." 
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And  thus  another  of  his  intimate  friends :  "  Mr 
Blake  is  a  man  of  very  great  executive  ability  and  of 
the  most  remarkable  modesty.  He  has  a  very  clear 
insight  into  the  details  of  buoiness.  He  grasps  a 
business  argument  very  readily,  and  is  able  {o  judge 
readily  the  effects  of  surrounding  circumstances  on  a 
business  enterprise.  He  sees  a  long  way  beyond  the 
present,  and  seems  able  to  foretell  the  results  of  com- 
binations in  any  line  of  business.  He  is  an  unusually 
good  judge  of  human  nature,  and  manages  to  gather 
round  him  for  all  subordinate  positions  men  of  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  places  they  occupy.  He  is  particularly 
gifted  in  the  art  of  drawing  out  from  people  with 
whom  he  converses  information  which  they  are  not 
desirous  of  imparting.  He  is  one  of  the  most  acute 
of  questioners,  and  very  subtle  in  his  deductions  from 
any  hints  or  intimations." 

Though  in  business  hours  Mr  Blake  applies  himself 
exclusively  to  business,  at  other  times  such  cares  are 
laid  aside,  and  his  leisure  moments  devote*'  to  his 
family,  his  church,  and  such  recreations  as  accord 
with  the  tastes  o'.'  a  musical  connoisseur.  As  a  mem- 
ber and  musical  director  of  the  Trinity  methodist 
episcopal  church,  he  has  done  more  than  any  other 
man  in  Denver  to  promote  its  interests,  subscribing 
handsomely  toward  the  building  fund,  and  presenting 
it  with  an  organ  which  has  been  pronounced  by  crit- 
ics a  perfect  specimen  of  the  mechanics  of  musical  art. 

To  other  churches  of  the  same  denomination  in  San 
Francisco  and  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  he  has  made 
similar  donations,  but  to  the  church  society  at  Denver 
this  was  the  first  large  subscription,  and  but  for  his 
aid  and  example  the  stately  and  commodious  edifice 
which  they  now  occupy  would  never  have  been  built. 
*'  We  must  build,"  he  said,  "  a  much  finer  church  than 
we  planned  at  first,  because  our  home  will  be  in  this 
church,  and  our  famihes  will  receive  their  religious 
training  here.  If  we  build  a  house  to  live  in,  the  ex- 
pense might  not  be  so  great  but  that  we  could  tear  it 
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down  and  build  it  over  again  ;  but  the  church  is  a 
different  matter;  our  church  with  its  organ  must  be 
such  that,  when  we  come  to  it  twenty-five  years 
hence,  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  what  we  have 
done."  With  him  religion  is  no  matter  of  form,  but 
a  fixed  conviction  and  a  settled  principle.  Morning 
and  night  the  members  of  his  family  assemble  at 
prayers,  and  on  week-days,  as  well  as  on  the  sabbath, 
he  IS  always  to  be  found  at  his  place,  conducting  the 
chorus  rehearsals  or  directing  the  musical  portions  of 
the  service. 

In  his  labors  on  behalf  of  the  church,  no  less  than 
in  his  deeds  of  charity,  Mr  Blake  has  enjoyed  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  worthy  and  accomplished 
lady  who  presides  over  his  household.  In  Septem- 
ber 1867,  while  still  struggling  with  his  business 
difficulties  at  Petroleum  centre,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Agnes  N.  Maloncy,  and  the  union  has  been  in 
every  respect  a  fortunate  one.  Of  their  six  children, 
Winfield,  Allie,  Belle,  Annette  Agnes,  Evarts,  and 
Robert  Ivan,  four  are  members  of  the  church  choir, 
and  all  have  inherited  the  musical  taste  of  their 
parents,  the  eldest  son,  who  has  just  attained  his 
majority,  being  reputed  the  finest  basso  in  Denver. 

In  appearance  Mr  Blake  is  a  man  of  striking  pres- 
ence, an  inch  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  with  an 
average  weight  of  two  hundred  pounds.  His  features 
are  synmietrical  and  well-defined,  with  massive  head 
and  spacious  brow,  deep  blue  eyes,  and  hair  and 
beard  of  a  light  brown  hue.  Possessed  of  rare  men- 
tal and  physical  powers  and  of  strong  personal 
magnetism,  he  has  the  faculty  of  inspiring  confidence 
among  others,  and  his  words  never  fail  to  carry  the 
weiglit  of  conviction.  Not  least  among  his  gifts  is 
the  power  of  analyzing  men  and  motives,  and  that 
with  a  keenness  of  perception  that  invariably  leadii 
him  to  the  right  conclusion.  In  his  social  intercourse 
he  is  cheerful,  genial,  and  entertaining,  always  ready 
to  sympathize  with  others,  and  if  need  be  to  assist 
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them,  not  by  careless  and  indiscriminate  giving,  but 
by  friendly  counsel,  and  by  placing  them  in  a  position 
to  help  themselves.  In  a  word,  we  have  in  this 
gentleman  a  singular  combination  of  a  shrewd  and 
successful  business  man,  a  lover  of  music  and  the  fine 
arts,  and  an  earnest,  practical  Christian,  one  to  whom 
his  adopted  city  and  state  are  largely  indebted,  not 
only  for  their  prosperity  but  for  the  culture  and  re- 
finement, the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  influences, 
that  should  accompany  material  greatness. 
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In  cuTincotion  with  mininu'  operations  in  Colorado 
may  here  be  presented  a  l)r)<.f  memoir  of  tlic  career  of 
lier  most  sueeessful  minin<j[  'Tietallur^ist.  Nr.tlianiel  P. 
Tliil,  ov-co!iiLiressnian,  and  whilom  professor  ul'chemis- 
irv  in  one  of  the  foremou^t  (»f  New  KFijjjland  universities. 
.\fon  are  so  organiiied  and  life  is  h<»  wiiort  that  it  uiay 
h<>  »'t'(;ard<Ml  as  a  rule  that  rmlaeni  f?»uue?««  ir  a-UiUiMd 
Vf'.  •  ;t  a  single  pursuit.  Thero  arif  j^oi'HuitH  m  nk-H«  i.;y 
ai:  •'  that  they  call  int)  <'Xorei»c  sub^tantiHUy  uie  SiUiic 
fa.  ■  ;liei<.  There  is  appar»>ntly  au  atHr.ity  hctw^ru 
law  .I'ld  politics,  and  lienei!  lan:yers  rwidily  lU'n  poli- 
tieu!  v,  and  tlv  y  ^e«,Ma  i<»  hcoonu'  i^lniu*?: nen  more 
eai»d  ^^\'\\\  other  rla8H<,>.  I'uHiti'-'*s  incii,  as  a  ruh*. 
are  /^"•••ificrinod  to  studr  jiuhlie  ((Ucstious  Ixn'ond  t)i<:ir 
matt  ••  >•  «^.«peet-^.  8eienr(^  is  still  inon^  rfm"to  from 
l>oliti<  '  :<"!i  busim^s-^,  and  the  seientisfc  is  nitadapttd 
liuesso  and  manipidation.  \\  p  t^  km 
!dr  men  who  mahe  ptjlitjcs  a  .it\4%  »?>-<!  f| 
'  fitore  readily  than  ether-*  he^om-p  s»no.- 
■  •  •••Jiahed  in  jtiiMie  i(U\  Oi'tWioraHv 
■f  Hicli  stro»i«^  Ki\Ci  y%x\y<\   }k.-w.u'» 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LIFE  OF  NATHANIEL  P.   HILL. 

Versatility  of  Talent — Ancestry  and  Early  Life — Graditates  at 
University — Chair  of  Chemistry — Visit  to  Colorado— Examina- 
tion OF  Ores — Study  of  Processes  of  Reduction— Studies  in  Europe 
— Important  Results — Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting  Company — In 
the  United  States  Senate — Family — Physique — Salient  Cuarac- 
teristics. 

In  connection  with  mining  operations  in  Colorado 
may  here  be  presented  a  brief  memoir  of  the  career  of 
her  most  successful  mining  metallurgist,  Nathaniel  P. 
Hill,  ex-congressman,  and  whilom  professor  of  chemis- 
try in  o"e  of  uhe  foremost  of  New  England  universities. 
Men  are  so  organized  and  life  is  so  short  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  rule  that  eminent  success  is  attained 
in  but  a  single  pursuit.  There  are  pursuits  so  nearly 
akin  that  they  call  into  exercise  substantially  the  same 
faculties.  There  is  apparently  an  affinity  between 
law  and  politics,  and  hence  lawyers  readily  turn  poli- 
ticians, atid  they  seem  to  become  statesmen  more 
easily  than  other  classes.  Business  men,  as  a  rule, 
are  disinclined  to  study  public  questions  beyond  their 
material  aspects.  Science  is  still  more  remote  from 
politics  than  business,  and  the  scientist  is  unadapted 
to  political  finesse  and  manipulation.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  men  who  make  politics  a  study  and  a 
profession  w  /i  more  readily  than  others  become  suc- 
cessful and  distinguished  in  public  life.  Occasionally 
there  arises  a  man  of  such  strong  and  varied  powers 
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that  ho  succeeds  m  whatever  he  undertakes.  As  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  the  subject  of  this  biography 
has  attained  eminence  in  scholarship,  in  science,  in 
business,  and  in  the  highest  form  of  practical  states- 
manship. 

Nathaniel  P.  Hill  was  born  February  18,  1832,  on 
a  farm  near  the  village  of  Montgomery,  in  Orange 
county,  New  York.  The  paternal  ancestors  are  of 
English  descent,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  at  an 
early  date.  Nathaniel  is  a  cherished  family  name, 
and  was  borne  by  the  great-grandfather  and  father. 
Four  generations  of  the  Hills  have  successively  re- 
sided in  Orange  county,  and  three  of  them  owned  and 
occupied  the  farm  on  which  Nathaniel  was  born, 
the  father  being  also  born  in  the  same  house.  This 
house  was  built  by  the  great-grandfather  for  the 
grandfather  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  it  is  still 
standing,  and  occupied  by  a  brother  of  him  whose 
character  we  are  now  making  our  study. 

Nathaniel  Hill,  the  great-grandfather,  was  born  in 
1705  and  died  in  1780,  as  appears  from  the  inscription 
on  his  tombstone.  In  those  days,  when  the  country 
was  new,  population  was  sparse,  and  means  of  inter- 
course and  communication  were  limited,  it  was  seldom 
that  men  became  known  beyond  their  immediate 
neighborhoods.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  great- 
grandfather was  a  man  of  industry,  thrift,  energy, 
good  mental  powers,  excellent  character,  and  a  good 
citizen.  The  grandfather,  Peter  Hill,  was  born  in 
1751  and  died  in  1795.  Though  cut  off  before  he 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  manhood  development,  he 
had  gained  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  locality.  The  inscription  on  his  tombstone, 
which  remains  unobliterated,  contains  the  delineation 
of  his  character.  It  is  as  follows:  "In  memory  of 
Peter  Hill,  who  died  October  14,  1795,  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  age.  In  the  various  relations  of  life  he 
was  truly  amiable,  as  husband,  parent,  and  neighl)or 
affectionate  and  obliging.     Early  m  life  he  manifested 
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much  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
nieiiiorahle  capture  of  Fort  Montgomery,  after  making 
a  brave  defence,  was  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  the 
ruin  of  that  place.  In  his  intercourse  and  dealing 
with  mankind  he  was  a  person  of  great  probity,  evt  r 
ready  to  defend  the  honest  poor  man,  but  active  to 
detect  and  suppress  the  villainous  and  disorderly, 
often  the  peacemaker  between  contending  neighbors, 
sound  in  judgment,  and  truly  exemplary  in  life.  In 
his  Christian  profession  he  was  steady  to  the  last,  and 
by  his  death  society  has  suffered  a  great  loss."  No 
biographer  can  show  a  picture  of  a  better  character 
than  is  described  in  that  inscription.  The  direful  fate 
of  the  prisoners  captured  at  Fort  Montgomery  is  a 
matter  of  history.  The  Hills  were  patriotic  stock. 
The  grandmother,  Isabella  Hill,  was  a  woman  of 
marked  powers  and  estimable  character. 

Nathaniel  P.  Hill,  the  father,  was  born  in  1781 
and  died  in  1842  in  the  house  in  which  he  was  born. 
At  his  decease  he  was  in  affluent  circumstances,  a 
c<nidition  achieved  through  good  judgment,  energy, 
and  industry.  He  was  a  man  widely  known  and  of 
great  influence.  He  served  in  the  New  York  legis- 
lature, in  the  sessions  of  1816,  1819,  1820,  and  1821 
and  was  honored  with  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton.  In  1836  he 
was  a  presidential  elector,  and  voted  for  Martin  A^an 
Buren  in  the  electoral  college.  For  several  years 
he  was  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and 
such  reliance  was  placed  on  his  judgment  and  justice 
that  his  court  practically  became  a  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration rather  than  a  place  of  controversy  .<  id  litiga- 
tion, all  parties  consenting  that  the  judg^-  ohould  art 
in  the  capacity  of  arbitrator.  He  was  extremely 
modest,  and  when  a  candidate  for  office,  as  was  the 
custom  in  the  olden  days,  he  remained  at  his  home, 
and  attempted  no  schemes  to  secure  votes.  He  was 
a  man  of  solid  powers,  unstained  character,  and  a 
tower  of  strength  for  the  riglit  wherever  he  was  known. 
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The  mother  of  our  present  Nathaniel  bore  tlie 
maiden  name  of  Matilda  Crawford.  The  Crawfoida 
are  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  were  among  the  ear- 
Uest  settlers  in  Orange  county.  The  town  of  Crawford 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  family.  The  mother 
was  a  woman  of  indomitable  energy,  unflinching  cour- 
age, and  of  estimable  character.  She  survived  her 
husband  nearly  forty  years,  and  died  while  her  son 
was  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  having  U'jarly 
completed  her  eightietii  year.  Both  parents  were 
])hvsically  strong,  and  the  son  appears  to  have  inher- 
ited the  better  part  of  their  combined  qualities  and 
character.  His  ancestors  belonged  to  that  great 
middle  class  which  forced  free  institutions  upon  Great 
Britain,  and  which  is  the  best  and  most  patriotic 
element  in  this  country. 

It  is  almost  an  invariable  rule  that  great  talents  and 
marked  character  are  inherited  from  some  ancestor 
not  very  remote.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  begin- 
ning or  starting  point ;  but  in  these  days  of  intelli- 
gence and  enlightenment  it  is  phenomenal  if  one  is 
able  to  say  as  did  Napoleon,  "I  am  the  first  of  my 
race."  Environment  restrains  or  gives  impetus  to 
development.  The  father  may  have  possessed  tlie 
germs  of  a  great  life,  and  the  innate  power  of  magnifi- 
cent achievement,  which  are  inherited  and  illustrated 
b}'^  the  son  because  circumstances  and  conditions  forbid 
the  opportunity  in  the  one  case  and  furnish  it  in  the 
other. 

The  father  died  when  Nathaniel  was  ten  years  old, 
leaving  the  widowed  mother  with  seven  children,  tlie 
oldest  a  son  being  fourteen,  Nathaniel  being  the  third 
cliild.  The  elder  brother,  James  K.  Hill,  managed 
the  estate  for  five  years  under  the  supervision  of  the 
mother,  when  he  left  home  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing an  education.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college, 
studied  law,  and  has  successfully  practised  his  profes- 
sion in  New  York  city  since  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  where  he  is  highly  respected  as  a  man  and  lawyer. 
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James  K,  Hill  has  never  engaj^ed  actively  in  politics 
nor  sought  public  position.  On  the  de[)arture  of  his 
brotlier  from  home  the  manaijement  of  the  farm 
devolved  upon  Nathaniel,  and  continued  till  he  had 
reached  his  majority.  He  attended  school  summer 
and  winter,  in  a  schoolhouse  erected  on  his  father's 
fjirm,  until  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  thereafter  during 
the  winter  months  till  he  was  fifteen.  For  six  jears 
piior  to  becoming  twenty-one  he  was  a  student  at  an 
academy  in  the  village  of  Montgomery,  as  much  as 
was  practicable  during  the  winters.  On  the  farm 
young  Hill  acquired  regular  habits  of  industry,  busi- 
ness experience,  and  there  were  developed  in  him 
strong  and  indomitable  characteristics  which  liave 
thus  far  in  life  been  manifested.  His  surroundinixs 
promoted  the  growth  of  inherited  integrity  which  was 
a  marked  charactistic  of  the  family. 

Being  a  reading,  observing,  and  respecting  young 
man,  and  having  read  the  book  of  l)r  Wayland  on 
education,  in  which  he  advocated  the  teaching  of 
more  of  the  natural  sciences  and  other  practical  stud- 
ies and  less  of  the  dead  lanp  uaofes  and  other  branches 
less  useful,  young  Hill  concluded  to  go  to  New  Eng- 
land and  further  investigate  the  subject.  He  had  no 
acquaintances  in  Providence,  but  being  impressed 
with  the  character  of  the  institution  he  entered  Brown 
university  as  a  student.  After  three  years'  study  he 
gained  such  proficiency  that  he  was  appointed  an 
instructor  in  chemistry.  He  did  not  graduate,  but  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  was  subsequently  conferred 
on  him.  After  serving  for  a  time  as  instructor  he 
was  advanced  to  a  full  professorship  and  given  the 
chair  of  chemistry.  In  this  position  Professor  Hill 
showed  unusual  ability  as  a  teacher,  and  achieved 
especial  distinction  in  the  part  which  he  took  in  con- 
ceiving and  constructing  an  improved  laboratory. 
The  advance  made  in  the  science  of  chemistry  created 
a  demand  for  increased  facilities  for  instruction  in  that 
department.     Mostly  through   his  exertions  a    sub- 
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scription  was  obtained  amounting  to  more  than  four- 
teen thousand  dollars,  his  own  contributions  being  five 
hundred  dollars,  for  that  object.  He  visited  the  best 
laboratories  in  the  country,  and  together  with  his 
associate,  Professor  John  Pearce,  designed  all  the 
interior  arrangements  and  the  general  plans  of  the 
building.  The  apparatus  and  fittings  were  made  from 
plans  furnished  by  Professor  Hill.  The  laboratory 
was  much  superior  to  all  others  in  this  country ;  its  main 
features  were  very  soon  adopted  by  Columbia,  Yale, 
and  Amherst  colleges,  and  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Troy,  New  York.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  what  had  been  discovered  by  others  and  became 
an  inventor  of  better  methods  for  imparting  knowl- 
edge. He  grew  so  rapidly  in  this  branch  of  science 
that  it  may  be  a  misfortune  to  the  world  that  he  did 
not  make  the  study  and  teaching  of  science  a  life- 
work.  It  should  be  observed  that  Brown  university 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  renowned  educational 
institutions  in  the  nation,  and  that  Professor  Hill 
achieved  this  great  distinction  when  he  was  but 
thirty-two  years  of  age. 

In  the  chair  of  chemistry  Professor  Hill  held  a 
position  of  great  future  promise;  but  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing west  had  made  a  favorable  impression  on  him,  and 
possessing  an  enterprising  and  courageous  spirit,  he 
could  not  resist  the  calls  of  fortune  thither.  Certain 
capitalists  in  the  east  were  considering  a  proposition 
to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  in  Colorado,  known  as 
the  Gilpin  grant.  They  employed  Professor  Hill  to 
go  to  Colorado  and  examine  it  as  to  its  geological 
formation,  the  character  of  tlie  soil,  and  the  prospects 
as  to  mineral  deposits  .  In  the  s})ring  of  18G4  he 
went  overland  to  Colorado  and  arrived  in  Denver  in 
June.  He  made  the  investigation,  and  returned  east 
to  report.  He  made  a  second  trip  in  the  winter  of 
18G4-5,  and  a  third  in  th'.  winter  of  180;"),  and  on 
his  return  to  Providence  resigned  his  pr'jf';ssorship 
in  the  university. 
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During  these  visits  he  familiarized  himself  with  the 
ores  in  Colorado  and  with  the  methods  employed  in 
their  reduction.  He  discovered  that  a  considerable 
percentage  contained  refractory  elements  which  made 
their  treatment  impossible,  or  expensive  and  wasteful 
under  the  processes  then  known  in  this  country,  in 
fact  mining  was  practically  confined  to  ores  which 
were  free-milling  or  devoid  of  refractory  substances 
His  scientific  attainments  and  his  strong  common 
sense  led  him  to  believe  that  there  must  be  some  way 
discovered  for  extracting  successfully  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver from  these  refractory  ores.  The  subject  was  too 
important  to  be  left  uninvestigated  and  at  rest.  His 
clear  conceptions  aroused  his  interest  and  enlisted  his 
indamitable  persistency,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  nat- 
ural disposition,  he  resolved  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matter  throaijh  exhaustive  r<^search  and  thorough 
experiment.  He  procured  a  quantity  of  ores  posses- 
sing refractory  qualities,  had  them  hauled  in  waoons 
to  the  Missouri  river,  and  thence  shipped  to  Swansea. 
Ho  proceeded  tliither  himself  to  watch  and  study  the 
pro3esse&  employed  in  their  treatment.  When  he 
became  satisfied  that  he  understood  the  principle  and 
the  nijchanical  contrivances,  and  that  he  could  apply 
the  processes  successfully,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  in  the  enterprise 
of  treatinij:  this  class  of  ores  near  the  mines  in  Colorado. 

In  the  spring  of  1867  Professor  Hill  organized  a 
company  in  Boston,  under  the  name  of  the  Boston 
and  Colorado  Smelting  company,  with  a  paid-up  cap- 
ital of  .iJ275,000.  Accompanied  by  Hermann  BeeL»cr, 
an  al)le  assistant,  he  reached  Colorado  in  Juno  18G7, 
and  began  the  construction  of  a  plant  at  Black  Hawk, 
(xilpin  county.  One  smelting  and  one  calcining  fur- 
nace were  erected  in  18G7,  and  the  first  smelting  was 
done  in  January  18G8.  Tliree  smelting  and  seven 
calcining  furnaces  were  subsequently  added,  and  tlie 
works  from  the  beginning,  and  until  the  removal  to 
Argo,  were  continuously  in    full   operation  without 
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the  loss  of  a  day.  In  1873  branch  works  were  built 
at  Alma,  Park  county,  and  they  also  proved  success- 
ful ;  but  since  the  South  Park  railroad  was  completed, 
these  works  have  been  confined  to  sampling,  the  ores 
being  sent  to  Argo  for  melting. 

Until  1873  the  operations  of  the  company  were 
confined  to  concentrating  the  ores  into  matte  con- 
taining gold,  silver,  and  copper,  the  matte  being  sent 
to  Swansea  for  separating  and  refining  under  a  con- 
tract entered  into  before  the  works  at  Black  Hawk 
were  constructed.  This  contract  was  termii,  d  by 
reason  of  a  large  reduction  in  the  price  of  matte, 
which  forced  the  Boston  and  Colorado  company  into 
the  business  of  separating  and  refining,  and  which  has 
added  appreciably  to  the  industries  of  the  country. 
This  also  made  more  capital  necessary,  which  was 
increased  to  a  half  miHion  dollars.  The  refining 
works  went  into  operation  in  October  1873.  The 
processes  are  based  upon  the  best  scientific  principles 
known  to  the  world,  and  the  products  have  unifornily 
been  in  the  highest  state  of  fineness. 

Black  Hawk  being  remote  from  the  business  centre 
of  the  state,  it  was  determined  to  remove  to  Denver, 
from  which  railroads  reached  out  to  more  extensive 
mining  regions,  and  where  facilities  in  other  respects 
wore  nmcli  greater.  A  spot  on  the  Colorado  Central 
was  chosen,  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city, 
eig^ity  acres  of  ground  were  purchased,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  and  nh)re  extensive  plant  was  com- 
menced in  July  1878,  and  completed  in  the  s|)ring  of 
I S7U.  The  capital  of  the  company  was  increased  to  one 
mi'.lion  dollars.  The  plant  is  constructed  in  the  most 
scientific,  complete,  and  substantial  manner,  and  at 
Argo,  where  it  is  located,  are  found  the  largest  crush- 
ing, smelting,  and  refining  works  of  their  class  in  the 
world;  and  at  all  times  since  their  completion  they 
have  been  and  are  in  full  and  successful  operation. 
The  reduction  and  refilling  works  erecteil  under  the 
sui^ervisiou  and  direction  of  Professor  Hill  in  Colorado, 
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in  a  period  of  twenty  years  ending  December  31, 1888, 
have  turned  out  gold,  silver,  and  copper  of  the  value 
of  more  than  fifty  million  dollars.  The  ores  treated 
are  so  scientifically  combined  and  smelted  that  there 
is  no  expense  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  fluxes,  the 
elements  of  the  ores  being  sufficient,  and  the  smelting, 
separating,  and  refining  are  done  without  appreciable 
waste,  and  at  a  minimum  cost,  which  enables  the 
company  to  pay  the  miners  the  highest  price  for  their 
ores.  Through  this  enterprise  of  Professor  Hill  fifty 
million  dollars  have  practically  been  added  to  the 
metal  products  of  the  country  in  a  fifth  of  a  century. 
Without  it  that  vast  wealth  might  still  be  sleeping 
in  the  mountains.  Others  might  possibly  have  done 
the  same  thing  if  he  had  not  taken  the  initiative, 
but  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  conceived 
and  executed  the  idea  in  a  manner  so  masterly. 
Other  works  for  treating  the  same  classes  of  ores 
had  been  built,  but  had  proved  failures. 

It  has  been  published  that  Professor  Hill  disguised 
himself  at  Swansea,  and  worked  as  a  laborer,  in  order 
to  acquire  the  secrets  of  the  business,  a  la  Peter  the 
Great.  The  story  is  wholly  fanciful.  He  went  to 
Swansea  with  high  introductions,  and  practised  no 
disguise  as  to  his  objects.  He  sought  the  best  sources 
of  information,  and  when  he  had  acquired  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  made  it  of  practical  avail 
in  his  own  country.  He  did  this  as  ho  has  done 
evcrj'tliing,  by  systematic  methods  and  a  thorough 
researoli.  He  was  the  originator  and  inspiration  of 
the  grand  enterprise,  and  has  been  continuously  the 
general  manager  of  the  company,  and  to  him  in  large 
part  belongs  the  credit  of  its  eminent  success. 

Professor  Hill  has  acquired  a  fortune,  which  he 
deserves,  has  given  an  immense  impetus  and  value  to 
mining,  has  caused  great  industrial  development  in 
Colorado,  and  has  added  immeasural)ly  to  the  busi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  Denver.  For  twenty  years 
his  management  has  been  satisfactory  and  profitable 
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to  those  who  have  invested  their  money  in  the  enter- 
prise. Other  works  have  turned  out  more  metal  per 
annum,  but  they  have  treated  ores  of  different  quaH- 
ties,  and  by  simpler  processes.  Those  of  the  Boston 
and  Colorado  Smelting  company  are  more  scientific 
and  complex,  and  there  are  treated  ores  which  are 
valueless  to  other  kinds  of  reduction -works.  Profes- 
sor Hill  has  been  ably  assisted,  which  proves  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgment  in  regard  to  men.  The 
financial,  industrial,  and  mining  interests  of  the  coun- 
try fully  recognize  and  appreciate  the  remarkable  and 
useful  work  accomplished  by  him,  while  the  praise  of 
the  historian  has  already  been  sounded  in  his  behalf; 
and  if  he  had  done  no  more,  his  name  would  be  con- 
spicuous before  posterity,  and  his  achievements  would 
be  held  in  high  admiration.  Since  1873,  when  the 
company  went  into  the  refining  business.  Professor 
Richard  Pearce,  an  Englishman  of  great  scientific 
attainments  and  large  experience,  has  been  actively 
connected  with  the  management,  and  to  him  Professor 
Hill  has  always  attributed  a  large  measure  of  credit 
for  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Professor  Hill  until  1878  had  verv  little  lo  do  with 
politics.  He  had  been  a  consistent  republican  and 
had  labored  for  the  success  of  the  party.  In  1871  he 
was  elected  niavor  of  Black  Hawk,  and  tjave  the 
town  a  good  business  administration.  In  1872  he 
was  chosen  to  tlie  territorial  council  and  particijjated 
ill  tlie  general  legislation.  One  measure  which  ho 
introduced  and  caused  to  be  enacted  into  law  indicated 
liis  favorable  disp  osition  towards  the  ]>opular  interests. 
This  was  a  bill  to  tax  national  banks.  The  stock- 
holdors  in  these  institutions  were  to  a  considerable 
extent  non-residents,  and  being  personal  {)roperty  tlio 
stock  could  only  be  taxed  at  the  domicile  of  the 
holders  and  thus  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  cajiital  of 
these  banks  escaped  taxation  in  Colorado.  The  bill, 
which  l)ecaine  a  law, provided  tliat  the  capital  should 
be  taxed  where  these  banks  were  locatod  and  carried 
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on  their  business.  The  measure  encountere-l  the 
opposition  of  the  banks  of  course,  but  being  jut^t  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  it  became  popular. 

In  1879  Nathaniel  P.  Hill  became  a  senator  of  the 
United  States  from  the  state  of  Colorado.  The  place 
came  to  him  not  as  a  politician,  but  as  one  who  had 
contributed  very  largely  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  state,  as  one  who  possessed  learning  and  cul- 
ture, and  the  highest  character  for  probity  and  respec- 
tability. His  experience  in  public  affairs  was  limited, 
and  he  was  without  taste  for  or  skill  in  political  manip- 
ulation. He  had  lived  in  the  territory  and  state  for 
fifteen  years,  and  had  been  absorbed  in  business.  He 
had  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  the  local  wants, 
but  not  that  thorough  understanding  derived  from  the 
study  which  duty  imposes.  His  knowledge  of  national 
affairs  was  not  such  as  is  acquired  from  active  partici- 
pation, but  such  as  might  be  expected  of  a  citizen  of 
observation  and  erudition,  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  A  new  member  enters  the  senate  under 
certain  disadvantages  He  is  associated  with  senators 
of  ripe  experience.  In  both  branches  of  congress, 
and  more  especially  in  the  senate,  there  is  an  aristoc- 
racy of  service  which  carries  with  it  rank  in  com- 
mittees. It  ordinarily  requires  a  full  term  service  to 
give  a  senator  equality  of  status  in  this  respect. 
Only  a  young  senator  of  extraordinary  ability  and 
wide  information  can  command  attention  and  be  effec- 
tive in  influencing  important  legislation.  During  the 
organizing  period  of  tlie  government  distinction  was 
more  easily  attained,  and  at  times  when  grave  political 
questions  have  agitated  the  country,  eloquent  advo- 
cates of  sectional  or  partisan  views  have  stei)ped 
speedily  into  prominence,  though  their  labors  have 
not  been  the  most  useful  in  practical  statesmanship. 
Those  who  have  attained  great  reputatiotis  as  legisla- 
tors like  Mr  Clay,  Mr  Benton,  Mr  Sherman  and 
others,  had  the  benefit  of  protracted  experience  before 
they  gained  high  positions.      When  Professor  Hill 
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entered  the  senate,  and  during  his  entire  term,  there 
were  no  exciting  questions  before  the  country,  and 
legislation  related  to  financial  and  material  subjects, 
and  was  entirely  of  a  practical  character. 

The  duties  of  a  senator  in  these  later  days  are  mul- 
tifarious and  endless  in  detail,  and  impose  arduous  and 
unremitting  work.  They  are  in  the  senate,  at  the 
presidential  mansiim,  in  the  departments,  and  in  com- 
mittees. There  are  numberless  social  duties  and  obli- 
gations. The  faithful  senator  will  not  neglect  any  of 
them.  The  senator  who  goes  to  the  capital  to  dis- 
charge his  whole  duty  to  his  constituents  has  little 
time  to  devote  to  making  political  arrangements  and 
combinations,  and  he  is  unable  to  watch  the  sinuous 
proceedings  of  rivals  at  home  or  to  thwart  their 
schemes.  Mr  Hill  sat  hii  .self  down  at  the  very  out- 
set to  systematic  labor,  and  began  by  giving  attention 
to  the  local  wants  of  his  state.  He  studied  them 
thoroughly  and  secured  the  enactment  of  advanta- 
geous laws  more  comprehensively  and  speedily  than 
usually  occurs.  He  did  not  fail  to  interest  himself  in 
general  questions,  and  as  will  be  seen  was  armed  and 
equipped  for  action  on  all  opportune  occasions.  There 
was  nothing  sentimental,  romantic,  or  exciting  in  the 
local  legislation  which  he  secured,  but  it  was  all  sen- 
sible, business-like  and  valuable. 

The  act  to  remove  the  White  river  and  Uncompah- 
gre  Utes  from  Colorado  to  Utah  encountered  opposi- 
tion, from  a  sentiment  prevailing  in  the  east  which 
subordinates  the  interests  of  the  whites,  avid  which 
would  leave  large  and  productive  regions  undeveloped 
and  unused  except  as  hunting-grounds  for  the  savaj;?s. 
The  bill  of  Senator  Hill  was  just  to  the  Indians  and 
relieved  the  government  from  any  truthful  chargt;  of 
bad  faith.  The  territory  occupied  by  these  bands  in 
Colorado  contains  eleven  million  acres,  and  the  act 
threw  their  immense  tract  open  to  settlement  and 
development  by  the  whites,  and  it  soon  beoame  one  of 
the   flourishing  sections  of  the  state.     In  order  to 
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make  it  easy  for  the  people  to  acquire  lands  in  this 
tract,  he  introduced  a  bill,  which  became  a  law,  for 
the  establishment  of  land  offices  at  Gunnison.  In  the 
same  sensible  and  just  way  he  attempted  to  remove 
the  irritation  between  the  whites  and  the  southern 
Utes,  but  though  the  senate  accorded  with  his  views, 
the  hoube  of  representatives  differed  and  his  bill  for 
that  purpose  did  not  become  a  law. 

Senator  Hill  obtained  a  liberal  appropriation  to 
be  expended  in  experiments  to  find  artesian  water. 
The  government  had  been  appropriating  money  t 
relieve  the  people  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  from 
too  much  water,  and  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  no  less 
desirable  legislation  to  expend  money  to  supply  people 
who  had  too  little  water.  He  also  introduced  a  bill 
which  ultimately  became  a  law,  with  the  efficient  aid 
of  Judge  Belford  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
under  which  the  state  could  take  other  lands  in  lieu 
of  school  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six  when  found 
to  be  mineral,  which  was  of  great  value  to  miners  and 
to  the  school  funds.  He  further  introduced  a  bill 
and  secured  its  enactment  appropriating  $300,000  for 
a  public  building  in  Denver  for  the  United  States 
courts  and  for  offices  for  the  federal  officials.  He 
actively  and  successfully  interested  himself  in  simpli- 
fying and  improving  the  mining  laws,  which  reduced 
exi)enses  and  facilitated  the  making  of  adverse  claims. 
He  was,  moreover,  the  father  of  the  measure  to  throw 
open  the  Hot  Springs  res3i  vation  to  settlement,  and 
to  enable  the  people  to  obtain  title  to  lands  they  had 
improved,  also  the  act  to  extend  mail  facilities  to 
mining  camps,  under  which  the  postmaster-general 
was  authorized  to  afford  mail  service  to  newly  estab- 
lished camps  without  waiting  for  an  act  of  congress; 
and  still  further,  an  act  increasing  the  compensation 
of  witnesses  in  United  States'  cases  in  sparsely  settled 
districts,  which  was  a  measure  of  justice  and  advan- 
tage to  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Colorado. 

One  of  the  most  important  laws  of  a  local  nature, 
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the  passage  of  which  Senator  Hill  secured,  was  the 
act  making  Denver  a  port  of  delivery.  Prior  to 
1870  all  imported  merchandise  was  entered,  appraised, 
and  duties  paid  at  ports  of  entry,  which  were  all 
located  on  the  coasts  or  on  the  boundaries  between 
the  United  States,  British  America,  and  Mexico. 
Hence  the  merchants  at  these  ports  had  great  advan- 
tages over  those  of  interior  cities — in  fact,  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  import  trade.  Congress  in  that  j'-ear 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  transportation  in  bond 
of  imported  goods  from  certain  ports  of  entry  to  cer- 
tain interior  cities,  which  were  created  ports  of  deliv- 
ery, and  the  payment  of  duties  at  the  points  of  ultimate 
destination.  This  act  was  passed  as  an  experiment, 
and  has  from  time  to  time  been  extended  so  as  to 
include  other  interior  cities.  It  had  the  effect  to 
destroy  the  importation  monopoly,  and  distribute  the 
payment  of  duties  throughout  the  country.  The 
extension  of  that  law  to  include  Denver  secured  great 
facilities  and  advantages  to  her  merchants,  who  can 
import  under  it  directly  from  foreign  countries  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  merchants  at  ports  of 
entry,  and  they  are  actively  availing  themselves  of  its 
provisions,  and  are  gratified  that  they  possess  this 
power.  The  vigilance  of  Senator  Hill  seemed  to 
enable  him  to  provide  for  every  rational  need  of  the 
people  of  the  state.  If  there  was  anything  more  to 
be  done  during  his  term  it  escaped  all  observation. 
Judging  from  what  has  since  been  done,  it  is  probable 
that  Ills  accomplishments  covered  the  entire  ground. 
The  action  of  Senator  Hill  in  matters  of  local  legis- 
lation gave  him  status  and  popularity  among  the 
thinking  and  substantial  men  of  his  state,  but  did  not 
give  him  national  reputation  ;  he,  however,  became 
distinguished,  as  will  appear  from  his  utterances  and 
labors  upon  measures  of  general  concern.  As  has 
been  said,  du-in<jf  his  term  national  questions  were 
financial,  material,  and  practical.  It  was  a  halcyon 
period  hi  politics.     Acting  on  the  maxim  that  facts 
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are  stubborn  things,  Senator  Hill  continually  loaded 
himself  with  statistics,  and  avoided  all  theories  except 
they  were  founded  on  facts.  His  remarks  upon  the 
wool  tariff  demonstrated  his  familiarity  with  that 
interest,  and  his  arguments  were  unanswerable.  He 
is  a  protectionist  to  American  labor  and  industries, 
and  believes  in  giving  our  people  an  equal  chance  at 
least  in  our  own  markets.  He  was  ever  at  the  post 
of  duty,  and  participated  in  the  debates  and  legislation 
of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was  the  con- 
sistent and  persistent  opponent  of  monopoly  in  all  its 
forms,  resisted  every  scheme  to  take  improperly  from 
the  government,  and  fought  for  the  interests  of  the 
masses  with  intelligent  and  unflinching  resolution. 
TJpon  three  measures  he  especially  distinguished  him- 
self, which  will  be  presented  in  the  inverse  order  of 
their  importance. 

In  the  act  of  congress  chartering  the  Texas  Pacific 
Railway  company  there  is  a  section  authorizing  the 
New  Orleans.  Baton  Rouge,  and  Vicksburg  Railroad 
company  to  connect  with  the  Texas  Pacific  at  its 
eastern  terminus,  and  to  aid  its  construction  from 
New  Orleans  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  thence  via  Alex- 
andria to  make  the  connection,  a  grant  of  lands  was 
made  through  Louisiana  to  the  same  extent  as  was 
made  the  Texas  Pacific  through  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia.  The  condition  of  the  grant  was  that  the  whole 
line  should  be  completed  within  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  act.  The  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge, 
and  Vicksburg  Railroad  company  had  a  state  chaiter 
authorizing  it  to  build  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  thence  to  the  north 
line  of  the  state.  This  company  had  no  financial 
strength,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  land  grant 
and  the  riajht  to  connect  with  the  Texas  Pacific  as  a 
mere  matter  of  speculation.  It  never  built  any  road 
whatever.  The  New  Orleans  Pacific  Railway  com- 
pany by  purchase  and  construction  secured  a  road  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  to  Shreveport.     It  did  so 
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Without  any  land  grant  or  other  public  aid,  9nd  its 
line  was  not  completed  to  a  connection  with  the  Texas 
Pacific  until  more  than  ten  years  had  elapsed  after 
the  passage  of  the  act  granting  lands  to  the  New 
Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Vicksburg  company.  For 
a  nominal  consideration  the  New  Orleans  Pacific  com- 
pany became  the  assignee  of  said  land  grant.  The 
pretended  transfer  occurred  nearly  ten  years  after 
the  grant  was  made.  Senator  Hill  introduced  a  bill 
to  forfeit  this  grant,  and  to  restore  the  lands  to  the 
public  domain.  In  a  speech  in  support  of  his  bill  ho 
showed  conclusively  that  the  lands  had  not  been 
earned,  and  could  not  be  lawfully  patented  to  the 
purchasing  company.  He  manifested  the  utmost 
familiarity  with  the  facts,  and  construed  statutes  with 
the  ability  and  correctness  of  a  learned  and  experi- 
enced lawyer.  The  notable  feature  of  the  perform- 
ance was  the  boldness  with  which  he  locked  horns 
witii  the  entire  force  of  the  land  grant  railroad  com- 
panies, and  combated  all  their  influenc^e.  If  the  case 
had  stood  alone  he  would  have  won  the  fight,  but  his 
success  would  have  endangered  all  the  unearned  land 
grants  in  the  country.  Notwithstanding  his  crushing 
exposd,  the  lands  were  subsequently  patented  to  the 
New  Orleans  Pacific  company  without  any  additional 
legislation  by  congress.  Senator  Hill  performed  his 
duty  nobly  and  manfully,  and  the  failure  of  his  bill 
was  not  throutrh  his  fault. 

On  another  subject  Senator  Hill  encountered  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  monopolies  in  the  nation,  and 
that  was  upon  his  bill  to  make  the  telegraph  a  part 
of  the  postal  system.  He  was  chairman  of  the  senate 
committee  on  post-offices  and  post-roads.  In  his  report 
and  speech  on  that  subject  he  completely  answered 
all  the  objections  urged  by  the  friencls  of  the  AVestern 
Union  Telegraph  company.  The  principle  and  theory 
of  the  postal  system  were  elucidated,  and  the  practices 
and  experiences  of  European  governments  ex])lained. 
He  argued  that  the  public  interest  would  be  subserved 
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by  cheap  telegraphy,  and  that  upon  principle  the  tel- 
egraph is  as  properiy  a  means  ot'  coninjunication  and 
corrospondenco  under  government  control  as  the  mail 
pouch  or  any  other  contrivance  used  in  the  postal 
service.  He  exploded  the  idea  that  there  was  danger 
from  increase  of  patronage  by  showing  that  ai^point- 
ments  to  operate  the  postal  telegraph  could  not  be 
partisan  because  all  the  places  required  technical  edu- 
cation and  skill,  and  that  it  would  be  the  best  of  all 
fields  for  applying  the  principles  of  civil  service 
reform.  He  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Western 
Union  property  actually  cost  twenty  million  dollars, 
and  that  its  issued  stock  was  eighty  million.  This 
immense  interest  had  sufficient  power  to  prevent  the 
success  of  this  pioneer  effort.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was 
the  father  of  cheap  postage  in  England,  and  Senator 
Nathaniel  P.  Hill  is  the  first  able  and  strenuous  advo- 
cate of  cheap  telegraphy  in  the  United  States.  Rev- 
enue necessity  was  interposed  as  the  objection  in  the 
one  case,  and  monopoly  was  the  obstacle  in  the  other. 
Cheap  postage  in  England  succeeded  through  persist- 
ent effort,  and  cheap  telegraphy  may  prevail  in  tliis 
country  when  in  high  places  it  has  another  mai-terful 
and  self-abnegating  advocate. 

The  crowninor  work  of  Senator  Hill's  career  in  con- 
gress  was  his  advocacy  of  continued  silver  coinage. 
The  question  had  been  under  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion for  many  y  3ars  by  all  the  prominent  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  world,  and  it  is  vitally  important 
to  the  silver-producing  sections  of  this  country.  Sen- 
ator Hill  was  tlhvays  ready  to  vindicate  the  cause  of 
bi-metallism,  and  frequently  submitted  remarks  on  the 
subject  in  the  senate.  His  best  efforts  were  in  two 
spoeclies,  one  delivered  June  20,  1882,  in  reply  to  a 
speech  of  Mr  Sherman  on  the  bill  to  enable  national 
banking  associations  to  extend  their  corporate  exist- 
ence ;  and  another  delivered  December  14,  1884,  on 
a  resolution  introduced  by  himself,  which  declared 
that   "  the   material   interests  of  the   United   States 
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require  that  its  silver  coinage  policy  shall  be  main- 
taincd." 

These  speeches  evince  remarkable  resource  and 
perfect  familiarity  with  facts,  and  a  cogency  of  logic 
absolutely  unanswerable.  Every  objection  to  silver 
coinage  was  successfully  answered,  and  little  attempt 
was  made  to  controvert  the  ai'ouments  in  its  favor. 
Mr  Sherman  and  other  friends  of  mono-metaliism 
conceded  their  great  strength,  and  that  they  were  the 
best  that  had  been  or  could  be  made  on  the  double 
standard  side  of  the  question.  The  friends  of  silver 
felt  that  they  had  a  champion  who  had  triumpliantly 
vindicated  the  rioht  of  their  cause,  and  he  became  a 
recognized  leader  in  the  senate.  These  speeches 
attracted  attention  and  elicited  comment  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  America.  The  connncnts  were  numerous 
on  all  sides.  A  few  will  illustrate  their  general 
cliaractcr.  The  Bankers  Review  said,  "  The  speech  of 
Mr  Hill  of  Colorado  on  the  silver  question  delivered 
in  the  United  States  Senate  in  June  last  has  attracted 
nmch  attention,  and  has  been  published  in  full  in 
many  journals.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  able  presenta- 
tion of  the  silver  side  of  the  question,  while  its  marked 
candor  ami  fairness  especially  protect  it  against  an 
angry  or  disrespectful  criticism."  The  New  York 
Mining  Record  among  other  things  said,  "  The  people 
of  Colorado  may  be  congratulated  in  having  sent  as 
their  representative  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  one  who  from  his  place  in  that  body  on  the 
20th  of  June  delivered  the  most  timely,  complete, 
compact  and  trium[)hant  demonstration  of  bi-mctalli^^m 
that  has  yet  been  achieved  by  any  one  in  congr« 

Senator  Morgan  of  xVlabonia  paid  him  the  folic  ^ 
tribute:  "The  honorable  soiator  from  Colorad(  lie 
other  day  demonstrated  to  the  senate  in  a  way  tliat 
no  man  will  ever  be  able  to  answer,  that  the  silver 
d<jllar  for  all  purposes  of  domestic  use  is  as  good  as 
the  gold  dollar,  whether  issued  at  16  to  1,  15^  to  1,  or 
15  to   1.     The  logic  and  facts  were  exhausted  in  that 
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argument  and  they  never  will  be  answered  anywhere." 
The  New  York  Stockholder  said :  *'  The  longer  the 
British  gold  doctrinaires  wrestle  with  the  speech  of 
Senator  Hill  the  more  they  will  realize  its  masterly 
force  and  unassailable  logic.  They  have  not  yet 
answered  it  nor  can  they  do  so.  A  scholarly  speech 
was  to  be  expected  from  an  ex-professor  of  Brown 
university,  but  Mr  Hill  has  given  the  country  some- 
thing a  good  deal  more  and  better  than  that.  He 
has  discussed  a  great  question  calmly,  dispassionately, 
and  with  a  most  thorough  and  masterly  statesman- 
ship. His  speech  will  be  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
currency  debates." 

Tlie  rucignificent  literature  of  all  his  eflPorts  is  every- 
where conceded,  and  those  who  follow  the  senator 
in  advocacy  of  bi-metallism  will  hardly  be  able  to 
occupy  any  ground  except  that  broken  by  him.  As 
Webster's  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne  forms  the  basis  of 
all  argument  in  support  of  the  correct  theory  as  to  tlie 
boundary  between  state  and  national  authority,  so 
that  speech  of  Senator  Hill  in  reply  to  Mr  Sherman 
will  in  all  future  time  constitute  the  grounds  from 
which  bi-metallism  in  this  country  will  be  defended. 
Only  the  development  of  new  facts  or  conditions  here- 
after can  add  to  or  detract  anything  from  its  conclu- 
siveness. 

Senator  Hill  was  an  advocate  of  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt  in  toto  and  as  soon  as  practicable.  In 
a  spoech  in  the  senate  and  in  an  article  in  the  North 
American  Revieiv,  he  made  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
debt-paying  policy  drawn  from  the  opinions  of  all  the 
earlier  presidents,  the  uniform  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment from  the  time  of  its  foT'inatlon,  and  from  wise 
ecano:nic  principles.  He  rapidly  rose  to  a  high  plane 
of  statesmanship,  and  matiifested  the  qualities  of  tlie 
publicist.  In  his  speeches  and  lectures  he  indicates  a 
thorouofh  knowlec!i>e  of  ifovernuient,  and  of  the  dan- 
gers  to  the  public  interests.  While  he  is  willing  to 
respect  corporate  rights  and  give  protection  to  legiti- 
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iiiato  interests,  he  is  unalterably  and  actively  opposed 
tt)  monopoly  and  to  the  trusts  which  have  jetipardized 
the  public  welfare. 

With  such  a  record  of  labor,  successes,  high  motives, 
profound  leariiing,  and  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  state  and  the  nation,  it  will  be  a 
iiuttter  of  surprise  that  he  was  not  reelected  to  the 
senate  as  his  own  successor.  Colorado  is  streaked 
over  with  railroads,  and  Denver  is  the  point  at  which  ' 
tiioy  all  converge.  Many  of  them  are  land  grant 
roatls,  and  one  of  them,  which  has  large  interests  in 
Colorado,  was  closely  allied  to  tlie  Western  Union 
Telegraph  company.  Senator  Hill's  action  upon  the 
Backbone  land  grant,  and  the  persistent  and  able 
efibrts  he  made  in  behalf  of  postal  telegraphy,  as  well 
as  his  known  views  upon  tlie  subject  of  monopoly, 
naturally  arrayed  the  railroad  corporations  against 
him,  and  some  of  them  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to 
defeat  him,  and  were  not  ]>articular  as  to  the  means 
em])loved.  Colorado,  too,  like  all  new  countries,  had 
her  full  share  of  adventurous  and  not  altogether  scru- 
})ulous  politicians,  and  they  were  not  friendly  to  Sen- 
ator Hill  for  the  reason  that  it  had  l)een  discovered 
that  he  could  not  be  used  to  further  their  interests  in 
any  reprehensible  way.  These  elen)ents  combincxl 
and  brought  about  his  overthrow.  His  friends  wiTe 
the  business  men  and  the  intelligent  and  substantial 
citizens  who  take  little  or  no  part  in  political  manipu- 
lations. Colorado  is  a  state  of  intense  activities,  ' 
and  those  engaged  in  business  pursuits  unfortunately 
give  little  time  or  attention  to  [mblic  atlairs,  and  leave 
politics  to  the  management  of  })lace-seekers.  All 
concede  Senator  Hill's  great  ability  and  valuable  ser- 
vices, and  none  question  his  pn>l)ity.  After  his  defeat 
he  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  in  business 
affairs,  never  relaxing  his  endeavors  to  promote  the 
cause  of  good  government  nnd  to  develop  a  high  pub- 
lic sentiment.  Senator  Ifill  is  still  a  young  man, 
possessing  strong  physical  and  mental  powers ;  and 
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Colorado  and  the  nation  should  not  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  his  talents  and  industry. 

For  several  years  Senator  Hill  has  owned  the  Den- 
ver RepuUicaii,  a  newspaper  of  wide  circulation  and 
influence.  He  is  not  the  editor,  but  as  it  is  under- 
stood controls  its  general  policy.  It  is  a  journal  of 
high  character,  bold  and  unflinching  in  its  advocacy 
of  the  principles  of  the  republican  party,  and  is 
the  foe  of  all  combinations  and  schemes  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  tlie  public.  It  is  the  most  potential 
influence  in  opposition  to  monopoly  and  in  behalf  of 
the  masses  in  the  state  of  Colorado. 

In  July  1860  Professor  Hill  married  Miss  Alice 
Hale,  whose  father  was  a  merchant  in  Providence. 
He  has  three  children,  the  eldest  a  son,  whoso  Chris- 
tian name  is  Crawford,  given  in  honor  of  the  maiden 
name  of  his  paternal  grandmother.  The  son  is  finely 
educated,  being  a  graduate  of  Brown   university. 

The  eldest  daughter,  Isabel,  after  attending  school 
for  a  time  in  Providence,   graduated  at  the  Misses 
Graham's  school  in  New  York  city,  and  the  youngest, 
Gertrude,  is  a  graduate  of  Farmington,  Connecticut. 
Senator  Hill  is  an  excellent  husband  and  father,  and 
through  the  aid  of  his  estimable  wife  his  home  is  a 
model  for  domestic  happiness.     In  Washington,  the 
senator's  residence  was  a  resort  for  people  of  culture 
and  refined  tastes.     He  made  no  display,  but  enter- 
tained with  genial  grace  and  hearty  generosity.     He 
has  impressed   his   substantial  character  and   high- 
mindedness  upon  his  children,  and  in  future  life  they 
will  reap  rich  benefits  from  his  teaching  and  exami'.le. 

^[r  Hill  is  some  rive  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  com- 
pactly and  strongly  formed  and  weiglis  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds.  His  complexion  is  florid, 
hair  brown  and  tinged  with  gray.  His  eyes  are  blue 
and  have  a  decided  and  determined  expression.  He 
possesses  both  tremendous  force  and  endurance,  and 
has  also  a  cond)ative  spirit  which  enables  him  to 
grapple  with  and  surmount  obstacles  from  which  most 
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men  would  retire.  He  works  persistently  and  thinks 
constantly.  His  mind  is  so  thoroughly  discipUned 
that  he  can  turn  from  one  subject  to  another  without 
confusion,  and  he  despatches  business  with  promptness 
and  accuracy,  because  he  is  orderly  and  systematic. 
He  is  a  busy  man  and  has  no  time  to  squander  in 
pleasures  or  trifling  pursui^:s,  yet  he  is  sociable  and 
agreeable.  He  is  unostentatious,  modest,  and  reluctant 
to  talk  about  himself,  and  while  he  is  undoubtedly 
conscious  of  his  ability  and  achievements,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  appearance  of  conceit  or  manifestation  of 
egotism. 

Senator  Hill  is  not  a  romancer,  nor  is  he  destitute 
of  refined  tastes,  for  he  is  fascinated  with  whatever  is 
real  in  art  and  grand  in  nature.  He  is  not  incUned  to 
overdraw  or  underrate,  but  takes  the  exact  measure 
of  all  things.  His  investigations  are  habitually 
exhaustive,  consequently  he  makes  no  mistakes  as  to 
the  policies  he  advocates,  and  he  is  not  liable  to  err  in 
his  estimate  of  character.  He  is  a  safe  man  in  busi- 
ness and  public  affairs,  for  he  is  not  only  accurate  but 
conscientious.  The  rectitude  of  his  purposes  and  the 
clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  conceptions 
render  him  courageous,  and  a  formidable  aiitagonist 
in  any  field  of  controversy.  His  achievements  have 
been  remarkable  in  realms  widely  divergent  as  to  the 
character  of  nmtual  powers  required.  Colorado  is 
fortunate  in  having  such  a  citizen,  the  American 
nation  is  honored  bv  liis  achievements,  and  the  world 
has  been  greatly  benefited  through  his  labors. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

MINES    AND    MINING— NEW  MEXICO,    ARIZONA,    AND  TEXAS. 

Historic  Mines — Old  and  New  Placers — Yield — Later  Developments 
— Tiiki  Pueblos  as  Miners — Stories  of  Lost  Mines  in  Arizona — 
Effect  of  the  Civil  War  on  Mining— The  Tombstone  Bonanzas — 
Copper  Deposits — Silver-bearino  Quartz — Diamond  Fields— Geo- 
logical Characteristics — The  Great  Belt — Coal  and  Iron  Belts 
IN  Tex.\s — Coal  Measures — Trend  of  Veins — Area — Coal  Mining — 
Petroleum  — Iron —  Copper —  Silver — Lead —  Gold — Salt — Gypsum 
and  Other  Minerals. 

There  is  little  or  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Spaniards  engaged  extensively  in  mining  in  New 
Mexico.  Pino  states  in  1812  that  old  silver  mines 
were  found  closed  up  with  the  tools  inside  of  them  ; 
but  tliese  were  probably  mere  prospect  holes  made 
before  1G80.  The  Santa  Rita  mine,  discovered  by 
Lioutcnant-colonel  Carrisco.  appears  to  have  been 
worked  from  about  1804,  and  Pike  in  1807  informs 
us  that  a  copper  mine  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  lati- 
tude 34°,  yielded  20,000  mule-loads  of  metal  annually, 
copper  vessels  being  articles  of  export.  Thus  it 
seems  that  the  few  mining  operations  which  were 
undertaken  under  Spanish  rule  occurrctl  after  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  the 
Mexican  possession  after  1821  some  little  progress 
was  made  in  this  industry.  Placers  of  gold  were 
worked  in  two  districts  about  thirty  miles  southw^est 
of  Santa  Fe.  What  were  known  as  the  Old  Placers 
were  discovered  in  1828,  and  yielded  during  1832-5 
from  ,$00,000  to  $80,000  annually,  but  much'less  after 

that  period.     In  1839  the  New  Placers  were  found, 
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near  which  the  town  of  Tuerto  sprang  up,  containing 
twenty -two  stores  in  1845.  In  that  year  the  yield  of 
tlie  two  districts  was  $250,000.  The  method  of 
extracting  the  gold,  which  was  pure  and  fine,  was 
very  primitive,  prejudice  against  foreigners  prevent- 
ing the  introduction  of  improved  apparatus.  Near 
Taos,  also,  and  at  other  points  gold  was  found  and 
mines  were  worked  for  a  short  time. 

For  many  years  after  the  occupation  of  the  terri- 
tory by  Americans  little  more  than  prospecting  was 
accomplished,  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  want 
of  capital,  cost  of  transportation,  and  lastly  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Indians  being  the  chief  causes  that 
impeded  progress.  Nevertheless,  explorations  revealed 
the  mineral  wealth  of  New  Mexico.  Durintj  the 
conioderato  invasion  in  1861-2,  operations  were  for 
the  most  part  suspended,  but  after  1864  a  marked 
progress  is  observable.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
down  to  1868  the  annual  yield  of  gold  and  silver  was 
from  $125,000  to  $250,000  ;  during  the  period  18C9- 
74,  8500,000  a  year,  and  $400,000  in  1875-80.  In 
Taos  county,  and  the  western  districts  of  Colfax,  were 
discovered  the  chief  developments  during  this  period, 
gold  i»lacers  being  profitably  worked  whenever  a  sup- 
ply of  water  could  be  obtained.  In  these  districts 
stamp  mills  and  hydraulic  methods  were  introduced 
after  1868.  llich  deposits  of  silver  and  lead  were 
found  in  the  Mafjdalena  mountains  of  Socorro  countv, 
and  in  the  Mescalero  reservaticm  gold  placers,  while 
numerous  quartz  mines  were  also  discovered.  But 
the  most  prominent  section  consisted  of  the  districts 
of  Pinos  Altos,  Silver  city,  Burro  mountains,  Hills- 
])or{)Ugh,  and  Lone  mountain,  where  nnu  h  more  sil- 
ver was  produced  than  in  all  the  rest  of  New  ]\Tcxico. 

Since  1880  the  developments  have  been  truly  won- 
derful, the  railroad  bringing  a  crowd  of  prospectors 
and  numerous  capitalihts.  While  the  number  of  the 
mines  discovered  was  extraordinary,  their  richness 
was  still  mure   so,     In  Lake  Valley  district,  Sierra 
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county,  a  deposit  was  discovered  in  1881,  yielding 
from  $5,000  to  $20,000  per  ton,  and  Governor  Saf- 
ford  in  1884  offered  $50,000  for  the  ore  which  he 
could  extract  unaided  in  ten  hours  from  a  part  of  the 
mine  called  the  Bridal  chamber.  The  workings  are 
thus  far  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  old  mming 
regions,  which,  however,  extend  over  a  great  part  of 
the  country.  Every  county  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth, 
and  in  most  of  them  it  has  been  extensively  devel- 
oped. Grant,  Sierra,  and  Socorro  counties,  however, 
have  contributed  nine-tenths  of  the  total  product, 
which,  including  base  bullion,  was  estimated  in  1885 
at  $3,800,000,  and  in  1890  at  $4,000,000. 

Few  mines  have  yet  reached  a  depth  of  over  500 
feet ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  deep  min- 
ing, as  on  the  Comstock  and  elsewhere,  may  not  be 
profitably  conducted  in  the  future,  for  as  depth  is 
reached  on  the  fissure-veins,  their  yield  is  not  dimin- 
ished either  in  quantity  or  quality.  At  a  certain 
depth,  however,  the  ores  become  refractory,  and 
require  expensive  machinery  for  their  reduction. 

A  great  number  of  metals  and  minerals  are  found 
in  Mow  Mexico ;  iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  copper 
and  load  exist  in  immense  quantities.  Near  Santa 
Fe  mica  and  turquoise  are  mined,  and  coal  deposits 
extend  in  all  directions,  being  extensively  worked  at 
Amargo  and  Raton  in  the  north,  while  near  the  capi- 
tal of  the  territory  beds  of  anthracite  are  found. 
Tliough  the  present  progress  in  mining  may  not  cor- 
respond with  the  extravagant  expectations  raised  by 
the  discoveries  of  1880-2,  and  the  fabulous  wealth  of 
many  of  the  mines,  yet  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that,  when  certain  retarding  conditions  are  removed, 
such  as  inefficient  methods,  want  of  transportation 
facilities,  and  land-grant  difficulties,  New  Mexico  will 
rank  among  the  first  states  and  territories  in  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals,  copper,  iron, 
lead. and  coal. 
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No  proof  exists  that  the  Pueblos  of  Arizona  in  pre- 
historic times  engaged  in  mining  operations,  and  the 
fact  that  Coronado,  in  his  famous  expedition,  found 
none  of  the  goklen  treasures  reported  to  exist  in  the 
seven  cities  of  Cibola  confirms  tlio  supposition  that 
tlie  precious  metals  had  no  attraction  for  those  ancient 
tribes.  Nor  is  it  likely  tliat  an  agricultural  i)eo|)le, 
living  in  exclusive  connnunities,  and  never  engaging 
in  connnerco,  should  attach  any  special  value  to  gold 
or  silver,  surrounded  as  they  were  also  by  othci  tribes 
equally  inditt'erent.  A  few  personal  ornaments  of 
these  metals  may  have  been  worn,  but  if  such  there 
were,  the  nuggets  were  probably  found  in  the  beds  of 
streams  by  accident,  witlu)ut  any  systematic  explora- 
tion. 

The  first  authentic  information  regarding  mininij 
operations  in  Arizona  is  the  discovery  of  the  wonder- 
ful Bolas  de  Plata  at  Arizonac  in  173G,  which  caused 
a  ufreat  excitement  A)r  the  next  five  vears.  The  site 
was  between  Guevavi  and  Saric,  and  the  silver  d('pt)S- 
its  were  of  unparalleled  richness,  nuLC'Jfets  beiiiLj  found 
weighing  from  200  to  400  pounds.  The  Jesuits  are 
reported  to  have  engaged  extensively  in  mining,  but 
there  is  no  certainty  that  any  operations,  except  on  a 
small  scale  near  the  presidio  of  Tubac,  were  actually 
carried  on,  though  probably  some  discoveries  were 
made  in  prosi)ecting  tours.  During  Franciscan  times 
the  same  state  of  things  continued.  After  17 DO, 
during  a  period  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  when 
the  Apaches  were  at  peace,  doul)tless  many  mines 
were  opened  from  time  to  time  with  prt)fit,  but  the 
developments  could  not  have  been  very  extensive  or 
rich.  It  is  to  this  era  that  we  must  trace  tlie  old 
workings  discovered  m  later  years  and  the  baseless 
stories  of  abandoned  mines.  Such  as  reallv  existed 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  Aribac,  about  S(jven  leagues 
distant,  ctthers  in  the  vallev  of  Babocomori,  three 
leagues  beyond.  In  Santa  Rita  mountain,  also,  and 
its  environs,  there  were  five  silver  mines.        , 
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During  the  Mexican  war  of  independence  the  min- 
ing industry  declined,  nor  did  it  ever  rec(>vr;r  as  long 
as  Arizona  waa  under  Mexican  rule;  and  when  the 
territory  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  not  a  single  mine  was  beini;  worked.  After 
tlic  consununation  of  tlie  Gadsden  purchase,  the  Ajo 
co}>por  mines  in  the  Sonoita  region  were  opened  in 
1855,  by  a  San  Francisco  company,  and  in  1856 
Charles  D.  Poston  and  Herman  Ehrenberg  formed  a 
company  and  began  to  develop  silver  mines  near 
Tubac.  Several  other  companies  were  formed  during 
this  and  the  following  years,  and  undertook  similar 
operations  in  tlie  mountain  ranges  on  both  sides  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  valley.  Conditions  were  unfavorable, 
fuel  and  water  being  scarce,  the  cost  of  transportation 
heavy,  and  the  Indians  troublesome;  nevertheless 
many  of  the  mines  yielded  a  large  amount  of  bullion. 
The  developments  gradually  extended,  and  copper 
and  gold  were  discovered,  as  well  as  silver.  Prospect- 
ing operations  were  extended  to  the  upper  and  lower 
Gila,  and  along  the  border  of  New  Mexico,  and  an 
era  of  progress  connncnced,  which,  however,  was  tem- 
porarily interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  Thereupon 
the  Apaches  became  hostile ;  mining  property  was 
destroyed ;  miners  were  killed,  and  work  was  for  the 
most  part  suspended.  On  the  lower  Gila,  however, 
gold-placers  were  profitably  worked  from  1858  for 
several  yeais,  and  in  1802  the  field  of  operations  was 
transferred  up  the  Colorado  to  the  region  where  La 
Paz,  Olive  City,  and  Ehrenberg,  in  Yuma  county, 
soon  sprang  into  existence.  These  placers  attracted 
a  great  number  of  California  gold-seekers,  who  gath- 
ered muoli  coarse  gold,  and  then  pushed  forward  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  under  the  pioneers  Pauline 
Weaver  and  Jose]ih  Walker,  whose  names  were  given 
in  1803  to  two  districts  in  the  southwestern  portion 
of  Yavapai  county.  Besides  the  placer  fields  rich 
gold  and  silver  bearing  lodes  were  discovered, 
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In  1865  the  territory  of  Aiizona  was  organized, 
and  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  mining  iuterests  of 
Yavapai  county  that  Prescott  became  the  capital. 
The  excitement  continued  for  years,  and  many  rich 
veins  were  discovered.  Presently,  however,  the 
Apache  war  made  prospecting  extremely  perilous  and 
prevented  the  introduction  of  capital.  Nevertheless, 
several  of  the  richest  mines  continued  to  be  worked, 
and  some  near  the  Colorado  made  no  small  profit  by 
sendins:  selected  ores  to  San  Francisco  at  an  enormous 
cost.  But  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  Apache  region,  was  well  known,  and 
the  people  were  impatient  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
Indiana  in  order  that  development  might  proceed 
without  interruption.  Enthusiasm  prevailed  througli- 
out  the  territory,  and  the  government  commissioners, 
J.  Ross  Browne  and  R.  W.  Raymond,  gave  special 
prominence  in  their  reports  covering  the  period  1866- 
75,  to  the  mineral  resources  of  Arizona. 

At  length,  in  1874,  the  Apache  war  came  to  an 
end,  and  a  revival  of  the  mining  industry  took  place  ; 
mines  which  had  been  practically  abandoned  in  Pima 
county  for  thirteen  years  being  reopened.  Many  new 
lodes  were  discovered  in  Gila  and  Pinal  counties,  and 
progress  was  marked.  Nevertheless  capitalists  were 
slow  in  coming  forward,  and  the  cost  of  transportation 
was  enormous,  so  that  the  eager  expectations  of  the 
people  were  not  so  speedily  realized  as  had  been  antic- 
ipated. All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  projected  rail- 
road for  relief,  and  in  1878  it  reached  the  Colorado 
border,  while  five  years  later  two  main  lines  extended 
across  the  country.  But  this  facility  of  transporta- 
tion by  no  means  put  an  end  to  the  high  rates,  the 
policy  of  the  railroads  being  to  charge  all  that  the 
traffic  would  bear.  The  discovery  of  the  Tombstone 
bonanzas  in  1877,  however,  raised  Arizona  to  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  during  the  succeeding  years. 

The  district  in  which  the  Tombstone  mines  are  sit- 
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uated  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  notorious  Apache 
chief,  Cochise,  who  from  the  Dragoon  mountains  kept 
a  sharp  lookout  over  the  country  for  the  arrival  of 
prospectors  or  of  travellers.  One  ShiefTelin,  a  bold 
and  experienced  prospector,  decided  to  explore  the 
inviting  country  beyond  the  old  presidio  of  San 
Pedro;  and  though  warned  that  he  would  find  there 
his  tombstone  instead  of  a  fortune,  set  forth  from 
Camp  Huachuca  at  the  end  of  1877.  In  February 
1878  he  discovered  silver  deposits  of  extraordinary 
richness,  and  on  his  return  in  safety  with  his  speci- 
mens, the  report  of  his  discovery  spread  like  wildfire. 
In  derision  of  the  dismal  forebodings  of  his  friends,  he 
named  the  district  Tombstone.  An  army  of  adven- 
turers hastened  thither,  and  claims  were  taken  up 
by  hundreds,  there  being  now  over  3,000  loca- 
tions in  the  district.  The  first  stamps  began  to  run 
in  1879,  and  since  1880  a  large  quantity  of  bullion 
has  been  produced,  the  total  output  up  to  1886  being 
estimated  at  $30,000,000.  The  most  famous  mines 
are  the  Contention,  Grand  Central,  and  Tombstone, 
the  ore  of  which  is  easily  worked.  A  depth  of  over 
750  feet  has  been  reached,  and  little  doubt  is  enter- 
tained that  the  lodes  at  greater  depth  will  prove  pro- 
ductive. In  Cochise  county  are  also  situated  the 
Bisbee  copper  mines,  which  in  1881  produced  over 
$3,000,000. 
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Arizona,  indeed,  is  famous  for  its  copper  mines, 
which  probably  produced  34,000,000  pounds  in  1890, 
The  principal  groups  are  the  Planet,  Centennial,  and 
Copper  King,  in  northern  Yuma ;  the  United  Verde 
company's  mines  in  the  Black  hills  of  Yavapai ;  the 
Globe  district  lodes  of  Gila;  and  the  old  Ajo  mines 
in  western  Pima.  But  the  copper  deposits  near 
Clifton,  Graham  county,  excel  all  others,  the  ore 
being  so  rich  that  it  is  rather  quarried  than  mined. 

In  1883  four  prospectors,  Alexander  McKay, 
George   Teitsworth,  Albert  Weldon,  and  James  A. 
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Rourke  were  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  rugged 
Quijotoa  peak,  in  Pima  county,  the  first  of  whom 
determined  to  make  tlie  ascent.  After  some  hours 
of  cHmbing  be  reached  the  summit,  which  he  found 
to  be  a  mass  of  silver- bearing  quartz  croppings. 
Specimens  of  ore  were  assayed'at  Tucson,  and  found 
to  be  remarkably  rich,  and  the  claims  which  tlio  pros- 
pectors located  passed  into  the  hands  of  Flood, 
Mackay,  and  other  capitalists  of  San  Francisco. 
McKay's  discovery  was  expected  to  lead  to  the 
development  of  the  richest  mhics  in  Arizona,  and  the 
companies — of  which  there  are  five,  namely,  the  Peer, 
Peerless,  Crocker,  Weldon,  and  Combination — com- 
menced operations  on  an  extensive  scale.  Consider- 
able excitement  was  created,  and  all  round  the  base 
of  the  monntaui  claims  were  taken  up.  Altliough 
much  money  has  been  expended  and  work  done  in 
developing  these  mines,  hitherto  little  is  known  of  the 
results,  and  the  impression  prevails  that  Quijotoa  has 
proved  a  failure.  Tliere  are  some,  however,  who  still 
believe  that  vast  treasures  will  be  uncovered  when 
silver  regains  its  former  value. 

An  extraordinary  furoj*  was  created  in  1872  by  the 
report  of  the  discovery  of  diamond  fields  in  Arizona 
by  two  prospectors,  Arnold  and  Slack.  The  excite- 
ment was  not  local,  but  extended  throughout  the 
United  States.  These  men  had  been  employed  by  A. 
Har))ending  and  G.  D.  Poberts  of  San  Francisco  to 
explore  in  the  Rocky  mountains ;  and  returnhig  to 
that  city  in  November  1S70  reported  their  discovery 
to  Roberts.  Harpending  being  in  London,  the 
matter  was  kept  a  i)rofound  secret,  and  the  two  pros- 
pectors made  a  second  journey,  extending  their 
explf)rations,  and  making,  as  they  claimed,  other  dis- 
coveries about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  their  first 
one.  Then  W.  M.  Lent  and  General  Dodge  were 
admitted  into  the  secret,  Henry  Janin  w\as  now  sent 
as  an  exjiert  t<j  the  fields,  and  reported  them  rich  in 
diamonds.     Thereupon  a  company  was  formed,  with 
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a  nominal  capital  of  $10,000,000,  the  directors  being 
Milton  S.  Latham,  A.  Gansi,  Thomas  H.  Selby, 
William  P.  Babcock,  Louis  Sloss,  ^laurice  Doro, 
William  M.  Lent,  W.  C.  lialston,  and  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  13.  ]).  Colton  bcinij^  manan;cr.  A  title  to 
three  thousand  acres  was  obtained,  and  splendid  dia- 
monds and  rubies  from  the  mines  were  exliibited  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Meanwhile  the  papers 
were  full  of  the  matter;  large  sums  were  paid  for 
interests  in  the  scheme,  and  everything  was  ready  to 
place  the  stock  on  the  market.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, Clarence  King,  United  States  geologist,  visited 
the  spot  in  time  to  save  the  purses  of  the  public.  He 
discovered  that  the  claim  had  been  "salted"  with 
rough  diamonds  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
principally  Brazil  and  South  Africa.  The  excitement 
in  Arizona  had  not  been  so  great  as  elsewhere ;  nev- 
ertheless, some  dozen  prospecting  parties  explored  the 
ground,  which  was  said  by  Arnold  to  lie  south  of 
tlie  Moqui  towns,  though  it  was  generallv  agreed  that 
it  was  situated  in  the  region  of  Fort  Detiance.  Num- 
bers of  beautiful  stones  were  found,  such  as  crystal- 
lized quartz,  and  garnets,  but  of  little  value.  In  fjut, 
care  had  been  taken  to  conceal  the  real  locality  of  the 
claim,  as  the  diamonds  had  cost  no  little  money  in 
London;  and  the  truth  is  that  the  reputed  diamond 
fields  were  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  Arizona 
boundary,  their  real  location  being  in  the  southwest- 
ern portion  of  Colorado.  Who  were  the  victims  and 
who  the  culprits  in  this  nefarious  scheme  has  never 
been  clearly  ascertained,  but  the  Arizona  diamond 
swindle  has  been  and  is  yet  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  frauds  of  the  present  age,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  number  of  millions  of  which  the  public 
would  have  been  robbed  if  the  exposure  had  not 
occurred  so  opportunely. 
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tions,  and  an  extraordinary  extent  i)f  area  producing 
the  precious  metals;  of  the  total  area  of  about  72,- 
000,000  acres,  nearly  one  half  is  niineral-buaring. 
Tlic  deposits  are  of  complex  formation,  and  of  threat 
richness,  ores  producing  from  $1,000  to  $20,000  per 
ton  bein^  not  unconnnon.  A  metalliferous  belt 
extends  from  the  western  border  of  Mojave,  below 
the  big  bend  of  the  Ccjlorado,  and  trending  south- 
eastward to  Gila  county,  thence  turning:  southward 
to  the  Mexican  boundary.  Off  the  main  belt  are  the 
Yuma  county  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper, 
and  in  the  extreme  northeast,  above  Chiquito,  are 
extensive  fields  of  bituminous  coal  of  good  quality, 
near  which  petroleum  has  been  found. 

The  great  belt  may  be  divided  into  four  groups  of 
mines,  the  first  those  of  Mojave  county,  the  number 
of  which  in  1882  amounted  to  2,700.  The  second 
group  includes  the  mines  of  southern  Yavapai  and 
northern  Maricopa,  where  in  the  several  districts 
7,300  mines  had  been  located  down  to  1876.  Farther 
to  the  southeast  is  the  third  group,  extending  across 
the  Rio  Verde  into  Gila  and  Pinal  counties,  the  lead- 
ing districts  being  Pioneer  and  Globe.  The  principal 
mines  in  this  region  are  the  Silver  King,  Mack  Mor- 
ris, and  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  first  of  which  was 
discovered  by  Stonenian's  soldiers  in  1871,  and 
through  their  description  it  was  rediscovered  in  1875. 
In  Pima  and  Cochise  counties  is  to  be  found  the 
fourth  group,  mainly  lying  in  the  ranges  bordering  on 
the  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Pedro  vallevs,  including-  the 
famous  Tombstone  mines  already  mentioned.  The 
total  product  of  Arizona  in  gold,  silver,  and  base  bul- 
lion is  estimated  at  about  $1)0,000,000.  For  the 
decade  ending  18G9,  it  is  believed  that  the  yearly 
average  was  $1,000,000,  which  in  1882  had  increased 
to  over  $8,500,000,  though  in  1890,  owing  to  various 
causes,  it  had  fallen  to  $0,000,000. 


Among  the  greatest,  though  as  yet  almost  undevel- 
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oped,  resources  of  Texas  are  her  coal  and  iron,  of  which 
the  two  great  mineral  veins  of  Missouri  extend  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  through  Indian  territory  into 
various  portions  of  the  state.  The  so-called  Missouri 
coal-measures  enter  it  by  Montague  and  Clay  coun- 
ties, and,  expanding,  sweep  southward  through  a  wide 
belt  to  the  liio  Grande,  strata  appearing  in  Uvalde, 
Zavalla,  Maverick,  Dimmitt,  and  Webb  counties,  as 
W(3ll  as  in  Tom  Green,  Presidio,  and  El  Paso.  Thus 
the  coal  fields  of  Texas  extend  over  a  vast  area,  esti- 
mated at  over  thirty  thousand  square  miles,  and  com- 
prising portions  of  thirty  or  forty  counties.  Yet  these 
tleposits,  unsurpassed  in  extent  and  quantity  by  any 
of  the  coal  regions  of  the  United  States,  have  under- 
gone but  little  ex])loitation,  and  only  in  a  few  counties 
are  mines  in  operation 

In  Wel/iL.  county,  about  twenty-four  miles  above 
Laredo,  are  what  are  known  as  the  school-land  coal 
mines,  and  three  miles  farther  north  are  the  San 
Tomas  mines.  The  coal  taken  from  these  mines  is 
what  is  known  as  "cannel,"  and  is  of  fine  quality, 
igniting  easily,  and  burning  with  a  bright  flame. 
Convenient  transportation  is  Eupplied  by  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Pecos  railroad,  the  company  having  com- 
pleted a  branch  from  Laredo  to  the  mines.  At  Eagle 
pass,  in  Maverick  county,  a  large  rein  of  bituminous 
coal  of  excellent  quality  has  been  opened,  and  is  being 
extensively  worked,  while  in  Presidio  and  El  Paso,  in 
the  Eagle  mountains,  and  elsewhere,  coal  of  a  superior 
grade  is  mined. 

The  Rockdale  beds,  in  Milam,  yield  a  very  valuable 
product  of  the  bituminous  cannel  variety,  and  are 
owned  by  the  Austin  and  Central  Texas  Coal  com- 
pany. Three  veins  were  opened  about  1882,  the  first 
six  feet  thick  at  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  the  second  one 
foot  thick  thirty -one  feet  lower,  and  the  third  seam, 
which  is  seven  and  a  half  feet  thick,  at  a  further  de])th 
of  six  feet.  The  bed  so  far  explored  comprises  an 
area  of  250  acres  without  a  single  break,  justifying 
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the  opiniQn  that  the  Rockdale  mines  will  prove  to  be 
practically  inexhaustible.  Tests  made  at  the  Austin 
gas-works  give  ihe  following  results  as  to  the  gas- 
prjJuciiig  qualities  of  this  coal:  tlie  number  of  feet  of 
gas  obtained  froii  ojie  pound  of  Pittsburg  coal  was 
4  10;  of  that  from  McAllister,  Indian  territory,  4.50; 
and  of  Rockdale  coal,  6.50.  These  mines  arc  most 
conveniently  situated,  being  immediately  on  the  lino 
of  the  International  and  Great  i^'^orthern  railway. 

To  the  north,  in  Palo  Pinto  county,  bituminous 
coal  of  good  quality  has  been  found,  and  two  mines, 
yielding  about  ninety-two  tons  per  day,  have  been 
opened.  Twenty  miles  west  of  Weatherford,  in 
Parker  county,  another  deposit  is  worked,  near  Mill- 
sap,  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railway,  and  in  Young 
cjunty,  near  Fort  Belknap,  coal  has  been  mined  for 
some  years  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths  in  the  surround- 
ing di^^tricts.  In  Stephens  county  two  companies 
have  entrained  in  coal-minin;'',  and  demonstrated  tliat 
the  mineral  exists  m  paying  quantities ;  in  Jack 
county  three  rich  veins  have  been  found,  and  in  Wise 
county  a  bed  has  been  opened  at  Bridgeport,  the  coal 
being  used  for  household  purposes  and  by  blacksmiths. 

Although  from  tlie  above  statements  it  appears 
that  a  number  of  mines  are  worked  in  Texas,  n(;vcr- 
tlielesa  the  importance  of  her  coal-fii'lds  has  not  as 
yet  received  due  attention,  or  tliorough  scientific 
investigation.  Future  exploitation  will  probably 
result  in  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  elsewhere  in 
quantities  as  great  as  in  the  counties  nan  ed.  The 
veins  vary  in  thickness  from  about  seven  feet  to 
eijjhteen  inches. 

In  a  country  in  which  such  extensive  carboniferous 
strata  exist,  it  h  more  than  probal)le  tliat  petroleum 
is  deposited  in  great  quantitit's  in  subterranean  cavi- 
ties. Indeed,  indications  seem  to  point  out  iliat  tliere 
is  a  stream  of  this  mineral  oil  Howing  from  the  uplands 
of  central  Texas  to  tht!  gulf     In  Jji'owu  county  tliere 
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are  two  wells  90  and  120  feet  deep,  j'ieldmg  80  per 
per  cent  of  pure  oil;  and  in  Burnett  county  petroleum 
is  found  at  Tar  springs,  where  it  covers  the  surface  of 
the  water.  To  the  southeast  it  appears  again  in  J^cll 
county,  and  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  at  Har- 
din, on  tlic  water  of  the  wells  at  Sour  lake.  Near 
Beaumont  it  reappears  and  at  Sabine  pass  tlie  surface 
of  the  water  is  frequently  coated  with  oil.  Below  that 
point,  at  Oil  bay,  the  water  is  so  tliickly  covered  with 
petroleum  that  the  waves  are  stilled  in  rough  weather, 
and  this  has  become  a  favorite  retreat  for  coasting 
vessels  during  a  storm.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
there  is  a  wide  petroleum  belt,  cxtejitling  from  Brown, 
Lampasas,  and  Burnett  counties  on  the  Colorado,  to 
the  gulf  shore  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Sabine.  In 
San  Augustine  tliere  are  two  s[)rings  of  crude  petro- 
leum, yielding  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil,  while  in 
Montague  and  Stephens  ct»unties  there  are  strong 
indications  of  its  existence.  Though  all  tliese  traces 
of  the  jiresenco  of  petroleum  offer  string  inducements 
to  capitalists  to  engage  In  this  industry,  hitherto  little 
or  no  boring  has  been  done. 


Tlie  iron  belt  enters  the  nortlieast  corner  of  Texas  in 
Bowie  county,  and  crops  out  in  Cass,  Marion,  Harri- 
son, Kuk:k,and  Cherokee,  wlien^  it  disappears,  tliough 
aoain  com'nL''  to  th(>  surface  in  Milan  countv,  and  con- 
tihuing  tlirough  Williamson,  l^astro}).  Caldwell,  ]^ur- 
nett,  Lanii)asas,  San  Saba,  Llano,  Mason,  McCulloch 
and  manv  others. 

])urin<''  the  civil  war  numerous  smcltin<j;-furnaceswere 
erected  in  Anderson  county,  and  the  metal  ])roduced 
was  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  But  this  indus- 
try is  still  in  its  infancy,  although  the  country 
abounds  in  iron  of  the  finest  descri[)tion,  and  in  five 
counties  at  least  in  closi;  proximity  to  coal.  At  Kelly- 
ville  in  Marion  coun w,  where  the  deposits  are  practi- 
callv  unlimited,  extensive  works  are  established,  larsj^e 
quantities  of  pig-iron  being  shipped  to  St  Louis.     Ore 
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of  a  very  superior  quality  is  obtained  close  to  Mar- 
shall in  Harrison  county.  At  that  town  a  foundry 
has  been  erected,  and  there  the  machine  shops  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  railway  are  located.  There  is  also  a 
small  foundry  at  Overton  in  Rusk  county.  With 
rhese  exceptions  iron  mining  is  neglected. 

Along  the  eastern  borders  of  Caldwell  extends  a 
range  of  hills  called  the  Iron  mountains  from  their  rich 
deposits,  and  in  Llano  there  is  a  deposit  of  solid  iron 
ore  30  feet  high,  800  in  length,  and  500  in  width, 
yielding  70  per  cent  of  pure  metal.  So  rich,  indeed, 
are  the  veins  that  in  northern  and  central  Texas 
scraps  taken  from  the  croppings  have  been  hammered 
into  bolts  and  nails  without  the  application  of  heat, 
and  in  early  days  waggoners  on  the  roads  leading 
into  Jciferson  beat  horseshoes  out  of  flat  iron  rocks 
without  the  trouble  of  smelting.  In  Mason  county 
there  is  a  range  of  mountains  composed  of  iron  ore, 
the  very  sand  on  the  roads  yielding  from  40  to  45 
per  cent  of  the  metal.  Hematite  and  magnetic  iron 
abound  in  Stephens  county. 

Of  almost  equal  extent  and  coterminous  with  the 
coal  belt  is  the  copper  belt.  Beginning  atlled  rivira 
deposit  of  ore  of  unprecedented  extent  exists  in  Archer, 
Wichita,  Ba^'lor,  Haskell,  Stonewall,  and  neighl)or- 
ing  counties.  In  the  vicinity  of  Kiowa  peak,  Stone- 
wall county,  there  is  a  copper-bearing  clay,  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  are  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
the  ore  that  has  been  washed  out  from  the  matrix, 
yield)  ig  sixty  per  cent  of  the  metal.  On  the  lands 
of  the  Texas  Copper  Mining  and  Manufacturing  com- 
pany, on  Ijittle  Wichitn  river,  Archer  county,  four 
persons  have  been  known  to  dig  out  in  ten  hours 
six  thousand  pounds  of  ore,  avernging  7C>  per  cent  of 
copper,  and  in  tin;  whole  of  this  region  the  su}»[>ly 
seems  inexhaustil)l(3. 

Southward  the  ore  crops  out  ngain  in  Hamilton, 
and  a[»pears  in  Hicwn,  Buriu'tt,  Llano,   Menard,  and 
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contiguous  counties.  Specimens  from  Owen's  mine 
at  the  head  of  Pecan  creek,  Llano  county,  assay  $300 
worth  of  metal  to  the  ton  of  ore.  This  mine  in  1882 
was  worked  with  improved  machinery.  Copper  ore 
is  widely  distributed  in  the  Panhandle,  while  another 
copper  region  exists  in  Pecos  and  Presidio  counties, 
the  metal  being  found  ia  abundance  in  the  Apache 
and  Chenati  mountains.  Indeed  the  cupriferous  area 
in  Texas  is  apparently  as  large  as  her  iron  belt  and 
the  metal  as  abundant. 


It  cannot  be  disputed  that  in  olden  times  the  Span- 
iards and  Mexicans  mined  extensively  for  silver  in 
Texas,  and  with  fair  success.  Old  shafts  and  tunnels 
in  the  Chenati  mountains,  and  along  the  Pecos  river, 
above  Horsehead  crossing,  are  sufficient  proof  that 
mining  operations  were  carried  on  for  a  considerable 
period,  while  farther  north  on  the  San  Saba,  traces 
of  old  furnaces  and  pieces  of  clay  point  to  the  same 
conclusion.  These  material  evidences  are,  moreover, 
supported  by  traditions. 

The  silver-bearing  veins  are  principally  argentiferous 
galena,  though  quartz  leads  have  also  been  found  in 
the  Clienati  mountains.  From  assays  made  from 
croppiugs  in  this  region,  in  1879,  ores  were  found 
yielding  from  sixteen  to  three  hundred  ounces  to  tlu^ 
ton.  Eagle  Spring  mountains  are  also  rich  in  this 
metal,  and  throughout  Presidio,  Pecos,  and  El  Paso 
silver  ore  is  widely  distributed. 

In  Llano,  galena  crops  out  plentifully,  and  is  traced 
into  Burnett,  San  Saba,  Mason,  Gillespie,  Menard, 
and  otlier  counties.  Carbonates  taken  from  the  sur- 
face in  Blanco  county  have  assayed  thirty -one  ounces 
of  silver  to  the  ton.  In  the  extreme  north  of  the 
state,  in  Montague  and  Jack  counties,  indications  of 
silver  with  traces  of  tjold  have  also  been  found. 

Lead  exists  in  most  of  the  counties  where  silver 
ore  appears,  and  generally  in  combination  with  that 
metal  in  greater  or  loss  proportion. 
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It  is  not  probable  that,  when  her  mining  industries 
shall  have  been  more  fully  developed,  Texas  will  be 
a  large  producer  of  gold,  although  this  metal  exists  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  in  copper  and  silver  veins. 
In  Llano  county  it  has  been  found  in  the  bed  of  Big 
Sandy  creek,  but  not  in  paying  quantities,  though  it 
is  said  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  it  in  the  veins  of 
other  metals  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  mining.  Its 
appearance  in  Presidio  county  is  more  flattering  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  opinion  prevails  that  valuable  gold 
deposits  exist  in  that  region.  Some  capitalists  of 
San  Francisco,  several  years  ago,  caused  surface  crop- 
pings  to  be  examined  by  experts,  and  obtained  as  a 
result  an  average  of  $25  of  silver  and  $10  of  gold  to 
the  ton  of  ore.  These  indications  were  considered  so 
favorable  that  in  1882  they  began  the  work  of  devel- 
oping two  mines  about  25  miles  from  Presidio  del 
Norte. 

Inexhaustible  supplies  of  salt  exist  throughout  the 
largest  portion  of  the  state.  In  fact  it  is  found 
almost  in  every  part.  From  the  Salt  fork  of  the 
Brazos  in  the  north,  westward  and  southwestward  to 
the  Pecos  river,  and  in  the  Panhandle  springs,  streams 
and  lakes,  strongly  impregnated  with  this  mineral,  are 
found  in  tlie  greatest  jn-ofusion  ;  while  in  the  southern 
section  along  the  Bio  Grande  there  are  deposits  of 
such  extent  and  purity,  that  they  could  su[)ply  the 
wliole  of  tlie  United  State?. 

The  clear  waters  of  the  Salt  fork  are  so  intensely 
briny  that  pure  crystal  salt  forms  like  ice  along  its 
borders,  and  in  Salt  creek  the  water  contains  as  nmcli 
of  the  mineral  as  it  can  possibly  dissolve,  A  few 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  Double  mountains  tlie 
deposius  in  dried-up  lakes  are  so  abundant  that  the 
salt  is  shoveled  into  wagons  and  hauled  away.  The 
salt  lakes  of  Presidio  and  El  Paso  have  been  famous 
from  early  Spanish  tiuica. 
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Equally  so  is  the  Sal  del  Rey  in  Hidalgo  county,  a 
body  of  water  nearly  circular  in  shape,  and  about  a 
mile  in  diameter.  The  bottom  of  this  lake  is  com- 
posed of  crystallized  salt  of  the  purest  quality,  in  lay- 
ers about  twelve  inches  thick  separated  by  thin 
deposits  of  earth.  To  what  depth  these  layers  extend 
has  not  been  ascortahied.  The  salt  is  dug  out  with 
picks  and  crowbars,  and  the  mineral  is  held  in  solu- 
tion in  such  quantity  that  the  excavations  made  are 
filled  again  in  a  few  days.  Along  the  shore  of  south- 
eastern Texas  salt  is  deposited  in  large  quantities  in 
the  lagoons,  which  are  filled  with  water  from  the  gulf 
during  the  prevalence  of  high  winds,  and  afterward 
disconnected  ,  the  evaporation  which  follows  precipi- 
tating the  salt. 

In  eastern  Texas  the  most  noted  spring  is  the 
Grand  Saline  in  Van  Zandt  county,  where  salt  is 
extensively  manufactured.  There  are  also  latikjvJ 
works  in  Young  county  in  northern  Texaa. 

Gypsum  is  as  widely  disseminated  as  wilt,  and  ts^ 
its  abundance  Texas  is  largely  inrlol^Unl  1v>i-  the  <^^^tU 
ity  of  her  soil.  In  El  Paso,  NoU^k  md  W'^As^^^vr 
the  supply  is  immense,  while  iu  tK'  Panb^-N'^lV'"  huU'. 
dreds  of  square  miles  are  cmviW  with  '  xvs|HVi;^l\jf- 
about  the  streams  tributai^  V  ^iH>  <>^fWiK^-Ji  iSw^t. 
In  this  region  it  is  found  in  <!^i  \t*^<Wik,W  tWin  iW 
commonest  description  t<'»  tllvv'  if^^v't^i  *)N^W*t<^v  Ai^d 
purest  selenite.  As  with  <»<ll\er  h^^^vshIj*,  Uus  >\miv<j> 
of  wealth  is  entirely  i»ov:kvtx\l.  \v>  ^^>iUstor  v'*^  l\^vm 
is  manufactured  in  tho  st^u\  »»*^'  is  any  <>J'^W  v^^Kie 
mat(?rial  exported  to  the  oklcr  stut«vH,  to  l\"«^l^^»^^  ^4«^ 
im]»overishtHl  soil,  t/,vough  ux^vsum  i^s  a  \w^k^n»»*»>*i% 
fertilizer. 

There  are  few  of  tho  minimis  uii^siioi!  Vy  wv^tx 
wliich  are  noi  fimnd  in  tbaiKlamv  ^h  some  pa^l  vMP 
other  of  Texas.  Kaolin,  ov  v»rcH>lam-clay.  exists  wi 
inexiiai.-^tible  quaiititios  in  T.  <>ort}4on.  Ku>k,  li\vw«ik* 
les,  Liiiw'Mtono,  S\n  Auv;u>tnKv  and  other  tvuntiosi. 
Fire-(ky   is  oqmlly  plcuu^;  aoaptsteuc   occurs  in 
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Burnett,  Llano,  and  elsewhere,  and  slate  is  abundant 
in  the  same  regions.  Stone  suitable  for  making 
hydraulic  cement  of  a  very  superior  quality  is  to  be 
had  in  Williamson,  Bexar,  Travis,  and  other  counties, 
the  manufactured  material  being  extensively  produced 
in  the  place  last  named,  and  at  San  Antonio.  Lime- 
stone is  found  everywhere.  It  is  the  almost  universal 
stone  in  the  vast  area  of  the  cretaceous  formation  in 
Texas,  and  appears  to  a  smaller  extent  in  every  other 
system.  Quicklime  of  great  strength  is  manufactured 
extonsively  in  Travis  county  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  state. 

Building-stone  of  many  kinds  exists  throughout 
Texas;  granite,  sandstone,  and  limestone  predominat- 
ing. The  granites  are  dark-gray  and  of  a  bright-red 
color;  are  very  fine  grained,  and  take  a  brilliant  polish. 
Burnett,  Llano,  and  San  Saba  counties  contain  several 
rare  and  very  beautiful  varieties  of  marble,  in  color 
pure  wliite,  jet  black,  pink,  and  clouded. 

Hitherto  the  development  of  mines  in  Texas  has 
been  hindered  by  the  want  of  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion, but  in  the  future,  when  railroads  shall  have  been 
extended  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  attention  will 
be  given  to  this  industry.  Then  the  state,  having 
passed  through  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  eras, 
will  atf(jrd,  through  the  unfolding  of  her  mineral 
resources,  still  further  means  of  employment  to  her 
rapidly  increasing  population. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MANUFACTURES— INTRODUCTORY. 

MxcHANiCAi.  Efforts  of  the  Indians — Aboriginal  Dwellings,   Orna- 
ments, Pottery,  Dress,  and   Weapons— Nahca  and  Mata  Archi- 

TECTURE,  SCITLPTURE,    FeATHER-WORK,  AND  JeWELRY — EviL  POLICT  OF 

Spain — The  Russians  in  Alaska — Lumber  and  Workings  in  Wood 
— Fisheries — Influence  of  Mines — Labor  and  Wages. 

As  the  joint  offspring  of  mining  and  agriculture, 
manufactures  reveal  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  varying 
phases  of  those  industries,  modified  by  facilities  for 
traffic,  and  by  climatic,  geographic,  and  social  influ- 
ences. Lumbering  rises  as  the  first  important  indus- 
try, to  supply  the  requirements  of  town-builders, 
miners,  and  farmers.  Then  the  smithies  expand  into 
iron  works  to  provide  stronger  materials  and  machin- 
ery. Imported  breadstuffs  are  speedily  excluded  by 
the  products  of  flour-mills.  Meat-packing  canneries, 
and  othor  branches  follow,  as  the  diminished  profits 
from  primary  sources  turn  labor  in  new  directions. 

Manufactures  existed  amon";  the  aborigines  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  proportion  to  their  settled  condition, 
for  among  the  roaming  tribes  there  were  fewer  special 
craftsmen  to  supply  implements,  textiles,  and  the  like 
than  anion<j:  those  with  fixed  habitats.  Amonir  the  for- 
mer  each  tamily  prepared  its  own  household  effects, 
its  simple  clothing  and  even  its  weapons,  all  limited 
to  the  smallest  variety  and  quantity.  The  more  sub- 
stantial dwellings  of  the  settled  Indians  alone  called 
for  a  greater  number  of  useful  and  ornamental 
adjuncts.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
tribes  of  British  Columbia,  at  least  among  the  coast 
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fishers.  Without  being  sufficiently  cold  to  force  them 
into  subterranean  houses,  the  climate  nevertheless 
called  for  comfortable  dwellings  to  resist  the  winter. 
With  time  at  his  command  the  occupant  found  pleas- 
ure in  adding  conveniences,  and  a  pride  in  adornmg 
the  exterior  with  statuary,  mouldings,  and  paintings. 
The  same  predilection  manifested  itself  in  implements 
and  trinkets,  the  carvings  of  which  are  frequently 
intricate  and  skilful,  with  remarkable  symmetry  and 
finish,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  inlaying. 

In  Alaska  a  less  congenial  climate  turned  mechani- 
cal  effort.s  in  other  directions,  such  as  the  manufacture 
of  clothiuix  for  resistingf  water  as  well  as  cold,  and  of 
strong  yet  light  canoes  for  encountering  the  surf 
Farther  down  the  coast  larger  boats  were  required, 
which  demanded  the  joint  labor  of  several  men,  with 
experienced  superintendents.  Here  then  operations 
assumed  the  stamp  of  manufacture.  Fixed  conditions 
permitted  the  wide  use  of  pottery,  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  special  modelling  and  annealing.  Tlie  stringing 
and  other  preparation  of  shells  and  stones  for  orna- 
ment and  barter  also  centred  into  manufacture,  as  did 
wicker  and  fibre  plaiting. 

Among  the  wandering  interior  tribes  the  greatest 
labor  and  pride  were  bestowed  on  personal  appear- 
ance, in  paint,  embroideries,  and  baubles.  And  licre 
was  an  outlet  for  the  superior  wefts  of  the  Pueblos  of 
New  Mexico,  with  designs  in  rich  colors,  which  even 
now  command  a  high  price.  Several  other  industries 
flourished  among  this  curious  people,  immured  within 
their  villages  by  the  hostility  of  the  hovering  tribes 
of  the  [)laiiis. 

Descending  toward  tlie  cradle  of  American  civiliza- 
tion,  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  we  behold  the 
highest  development  of  the  arts  on  the  continent. 
Here  rise  stupendous  stone  edifices,  with  sculpture  of 
no  mean  order,  cut  with  stone  tools,  which  here  reveal 
probably  their  highest  efficiency.  A  portion  of  the 
work  has,  however,  been  done  with  implements  of 
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hardened  copper,  the  only  metal  instruments  of  North 
America.  Nevertheless,  obsidian  had  to  be  resorted 
to  for  razors  and  other  sharp-edged  tools.  This 
advance  in  implements  indicates  a  corresponding 
superiority  of  development  in  crafts  and  arts.  The 
pottery  of  Cholula  still  retains  somewhat  of  its  former 
fame.  The  feather- work  and  jewelry  were  so  curious 
in  their  fitting  and  soldering,  and  so  beautiful  in 
design  and  workmanship,  as  to  rouse  general  admira- 
tion among  the  conquerors,  as  did  the  cotton  fabrics 
by  their  fine  texture  and  rich  embroideries.  The 
weavers  claimed  the  patronage  of  a  special  divine 
inventor  of  this  industry,  and  dyers  and  other  arti- 
sans worshipped  similar  divinities  in  costly  temples 
and  with  rites  so  elaborate  as  would  alone  indicate 
the  vast  extent  and  perfection  of  the  crafts  among 
them. 

This  gradually  unfolding  culture  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  European  civilization.  Spain  regarded  her 
colonies  as  markets  for  the  productions  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  in  order  to  favor  it,  she  hesitated  not  to 
forcibly  blot  out  many  industries  that  interfered  with 
Iberian  profits.  The  enslavement  of  the  people  for 
cncoiiiienda  labors  served  further  to  cause  the  loss  of 
many  arts.  In  the  north  traders  interposed  with 
eastern  goods  at  low  prices  to  kill  off  incipient  indus- 
tries and  turn  occupation  in  other  directions.  This 
was  also  the  case  in  Mexican  frontier  provinces,  like 
California,  where  an  indolent  people  readily  aban- 
doned the  few  manufactures  started  at  the  opening 
of  the  century,  and  devoted  their  time  to  the  more 
remunerative  occupation  of  cattle-raising. 

Herein  lay  no  doubt  a  compensation  for  the  other 
injury,  as  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  where  the  rewards 
held  forth  by  fur-traders  also  stirred  the  natives  to 
greater  energy,  and  elevated  their  taste  and  habits 
by  accustoming  them  to  superior  and  more  varied 
comforts.  Another  compensation  was  afforded  by  the 
missionaries,  who  introduced  various  arts  among  the 
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different  tribes,  and  built  up  prosperous  communities, 
as  instanced  by  the  missions  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  and  latterly  by  the  Methlakatla  colony  on 
the  Alaska  border,  with  its  mills,  looms,  tanneries,  and 
mechanical  pursuits. 

Notwithstanding  the  restrictions  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  policy,  numerous  industries  were  started  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  chiefly  to  elaborate 
the  rich  agricultural  productions,  and  this  was  done 
largely  at  the  urgent  demands  of  the  colonists,  whom 
it  became  necessary  to  conciliate.  More  free  were 
the  efforts  of  the  Russians,  the  next  in  order  to  intro- 
duce industries  on  the  coast,  under  whom  shipyards, 
windmills,  and  tanneries  sprang  up  in  remote  Alaska. 
All  these  were  but  the  puniest  of  efforts  when  com- 
pared with  the  huge  undertakings  a  few  decades  later 
by  the  Yankee.  His  appearance  was  the  signal  for 
the  first  real  enterprise.  He  was  not  alone  ingenious, 
but  the  jack-of-all-trades  so  essential  to  frontier  set- 
tlement. Restless  and  energetic,  he  delighted  in 
progress,  adapting  himself  to  circumstances,  and  over- 
coming obstacles  with  new  ideas. 

Resources,  ideas,  and  requirements  are  here  strik- 
ingly displa3'^ed  in  their  outline  and  connection.  Thus, 
the  forests  of  timber,  so  long  neglected  for  lack  of 
enterprise  and  markets,  proved  to  the  new  class  of 
immigrants  the  sources  for  a  number  of  industrial 
occupations,  developed  by  a  series  of  inventions 
prompted  by  peculiar  conditions.  The  unusual  size 
of  timber  suggested  new  methods  of  logging  and  more 
powerful  machinery,  improved  saws  with  adjustable 
teeth,  which  alone  almost  revolutionized  the  industry 
throughout  the  world.  Distance  of  forests  from  min- 
ing and  other  markets  suggested  the  V-flume,  which 
brought  hitherto  inaccessible  and  useless  timber  at  a 
cheap  rate  to  market.  The  lack  of  good  harbors  for 
shipping  suggested  the  loading  flume.  All  these 
appliances  developed  the  business  to  an  extraordinary 
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degree,  calling  into  existence  large  settlements,  with 
special  lines  of  railway. 

In  California  the  many  good  qualities  of  the  red- 
wood tend  to  sustain  a  large  demand,  but  Washington 
has  the  greater  export  trade  in  white  pine,  the  prin- 
cipal industry  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  density 
and  straightness  of  the  timber,  and  to  the  numerous 
harbors  of  Puget  sound.  It  somewhat  overshadows 
the  equally  abundant  forests  of  British  Columbia, 
which  are  less  accessible  at  present.  As  for  the  inte- 
rior, production  is  restricted  by  the  cost  of  convey- 
ance to  the  local  demand  of  mines  and  settlements. 

In  connection  with  the  lumber  industry  is  ship- 
building, fostered  by  the  cheapness  and  quality  of 
timber,  notably  at  Puget  sound.  The  same  conditions 
combine  with  climate  to  give  a  preference  to  wooden 
houses,  for  which  were  required  planing-mills  and 
paint-shops.  The  heavy  land  traffic  and  sparse  settle- 
ments stimulated  the  demand  for  wagons,  in  time 
to  be  largely  supplanted  by  railways,  which  again 
required  timlDer  for  construction  and  fuel.  The  rap- 
idly expanding  products  of  orchards,  gardens,  vine- 
yards, and  fisheries  sustain  numerous  box-factories 
and  cooperages.  The  excellence  of  the  oak  bark 
favors  the  establishment  of  tanneries,  which  aarain 
supply  saddleries  and  shoe  and  belt  factories.  The 
inroads  on  the  timber  supply  by  axe  and  fire  are  calling 
for  the  application  of  scientific  forestry  to  regulate 
consumption  and  promote  recuperation.  Yet  the  coast 
will  remain  tributary  to  eastern  sources  for  hard  and 
supple  wood  for  implements. 

In  the  agricultural  line  grain-growing  requires  a 
vast  supply  of  implements  and  machinery,  with  the 
building  of  warehouses  and  the  opening  of  ports. 
Flour  mills  rose  to  supply  a  growing  foreign  demand, 
those  in  Colorado  havifig  the  advantage  of  a  special 
system  of  grinding.  The  shipping  gave  rise  to  biscuit 
factories.  The  large  canning  business  supported 
metal  shops,  sugar  mills,  and  vinegar  factories,  the 
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last  two  fostered  by  the  proximity  of  sugar-growing 
countries,  the  sweetness  of  California  beets,  and  the 
large  production  of  cider  and  malt.  The  abundance 
and  excellent  quality  of  our  hops  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation for  bulky  articles  give  openings  for  brew- 
eries. The  predominance  of  stock-raising  in  Colorado 
and  other  territoriia  favors  meat-packing,  to  which 
end  serves  also  the  manufacture  of  ice,  supplanting 
the  natural  product.  In  California  Alaskan  ice  was 
used  until  the  railway  made  accessible  the  Sierra 
lakes.  The  tallow  of  slaughtered  animals  is  available 
for  soap  factories ;  the  abundance  of  wool  has  encour- 
aged the  foundation  of  a  number  of  mills,  as  cotton 
has  in  Mexico,  and  promises  to  do  in  Utah.  The 
wheat  crops  give  work  to  jute  mills  and  bag  factories. 
A  climate  favorable  to  the  economic  raising  of  silk- 
worms holds  out  prospects  for  a  great  industry  in 
this  direction. 

Fisheries  benefited  the  coast  from  early  days,  indi- 
rectly by  the  trade  of  whalers,  subsequently  by  the 
local  catch.  Whales  disappearing  in  time,  cod- banks 
were  discovered,  conferring  direct  benefit  on  the  terri- 
tories bordering  on  the  sea,  partly  also  by  calling  into 
existence  additional  fleets  and  trained  sailors.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  catch  especially  of  salmon, 
which  forms  an  important  pursuit.  The  defect  in 
variety  and  quality  has  led  to  pisciculture,  which  has 
also  supplied  with  fish  the  interior  lakes  and  rivers. 
The  inferior  quality  of  oysters  has  led  to  importation 
from  the  eastern  states  by  railway,  partly  in  ice, 
partly  for  fattening  in  local  beds.  In  Spanish  Amer- 
ica the  limited  fishery  is  crowned  by  a  pearl  catch, 
which  influenced  the  settlement  of  Lower  California, 
and  added  much  to  the  prosperity  of  Panamd. 

Nearly  all  these  occupations  have  been  fostered 
primarily  by  mining,  which  brought  population,  mar- 
kets, and  means  for  development.  In  some  directions, 
as  in  Wyoming,  the  benefit  came  indirectly  by  sup- 
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plying  adjoining  mining  territories.  The  direct  evi- 
dence of  mining  support  is  presented  in  the  numer- 
ous iron  works  occupied  partly  with  bulky  castings 
and  orders  requiring  immediate  attention,  and  largely 
with  the  construction  of  machinery,  invented  nota- 
bly in  California,  and  only  here  properly  understood, 
varied  as  it  is  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  various 
lodes  and  their  deposits.  So  novel  and  excellent  are 
these  inventions  as  to  bring  orders  from  distant  coun- 
tries. From  similar  sources  is  drawn  material  for 
rolling-mills,  lead-towers,  and  many  other  metal  and 
chemical  works,  not  the  least  being  powder-mills, 
which  are  favored  by  the  danger  and  cost  of  distant 
transportation. 

Many  of  these  maaafactures  owe  their  origin  to 
the  demand  for  repairs.  The  consequent  experience 
and  gradual  accumulation  of  implements  and  means 
permitted  in  time  the  preparation  of  stock  for  trade. 
The  demands  arising  from  the  general  affluence  of  the 
population  tend  to  sustain  a  large  number  of  opera- 
tives, as  for  upholstery,  furniture,  and  clothing.  In 
this  wise  the  chain  of  industrial  influences  and  coun- 
ter effects  mav  be  extended  to  great  length. 

The  obstacles  to  establishing  existing  manufactures 
have  been  in  many  cases  very  serious,  and  they  still 
militate  against  expansion,  particularly  in  the  finer 
grades  of  goods.  Among  them  are  the  sparse  popU|p 
lation,  the  attractions  of  better  paying  and  simpler 
occupations,  notably  farming  and  mining,  deficient 
water-power,  the  want  of  cabinet-woods,  of  cheap  iron, 
coal,  and  other  primary  requirements,  inexperience  and 
the  lack  of  facilities  for  undertakings  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale,  and  the  insufficient  supply  of  cheap  and 
reliable  labor. 

High  wages  have  been  sustained  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  such  as  the  fascinations  of  the  gold  fields,  with 
their  prospects  of  a  free  life  and  fair  returns  for  labor, 
gilded  by  occasional  glittering  prizes.     Cheap  lands 
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have  held  out  in  somewhat  less  degree  similar  attrac- 
tions, with  the  charm  of  home-building;  and  the 
abundance  of  undeveloped  resources  presented  avenues 
to  wealth  and  the  opportunity  for  independent  enter- 
prise. With  the  fading  attractions  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, the  cost,  length,  and  danger  of  the  journey 
to  the  Pacific,  and  the  advantages  of  nearer  coun- 
tries, served  to  restrict  the  influx  of  workingmen,  and 
with  every  slight  decline  in  wages  a  number  of  new 
branches  appeared,  competing  for  labor,  enlarging  the 
field  for  employment,  and.  retarding  the  decrease  in 
its  compensation.  To  this  must  be  added  the  periodi- 
cal indulgence  in  idleness  by  a  large  class,  fostered  by 
the  free  and  nomadic  mining  life,  with  its  gambling 
spirit  and  its  irresponsible  bachelorhood ;  the  scanty 
inducements  in  early  days  for  saving  and  investing ; 
the  liberal  revenue  which  provided  ample  means  for 
enjoyment  and  rest;  and  the  compulsory  interrup- 
tions caused  by  climate  and  agricultural  seasons,  and 
by  new  and  irregular  industries. 

These  drawbacks,  especially  the  irregular  supply  of 
labor,  afiected  employers  seriously,  and  compelled  them 
to  have  recourse  to  Chinese.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
latter  have  undoubtedly  been  a  useful  and  even  neces- 
sary element,  for  without  their  aid  must  have  been 
deferred  the  construction  of  railways,  the  opening  of 
irrigation  ditches,  the  reclamation  of  land,  the  plant- 
ing of  vineyards  and  the  establishment  of  many  manu- 
factures, such  as  woolen  mills,  which  tend  to  provide 
more  employment  for  the  superior  services  of  white 
men  and  for  capital.  Many  industries  could  not  even 
now  be  sustained  without  Mongolians.  Yet  the 
question  arises  whether  it  might  not  in  some  direc- 
tions have  been  better  to  await  the  cheapening  of 
white  labor,  rather  than  to  introduce  a  low  foreign 
element,  which  beyond  a  certain  limit  is  undoubtedly 
detrimental  to  Anglo-Saxon  society. 

Before  the  Chinese  came  Indians  were  regarded  as 
degrading  labor,  especially  by  white  men  too  lazy  to 
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work.  The  gold  excitement,  with  its  immense  influx 
of  people,  soon  dissipated  this  idea,  infusing  a  healthy- 
democratic  feeling,  which  manifested  itself  in  a  level- 
intj  of  classes  and  an  eager  recourse  to  hard  manual 
labor  by  men  from  all  professions  and  races.  Such  a 
disposition  is  no  longer  manifested  by  the  youth  of 
California,  which  on  the  plea  of  shunning  equaliza- 
tion with  Chinese  is  drifting  into  deplorable  idleness 
and  lawlessness.  The  consequence  is  the  intimidation 
of  prospective  immigrants  and  of  capital  and  enter- 
prise intent  on  opening  new  avenues  for  employment 
and  wealth. 

Labor  unions  are  here  also  striving  to  sustain 
wages,  but  their  efforts  have  been  detrimental  in  some 
respects  by  restricting  the  number  and  privileges  of 
apprentices,  to  the  advantage  of  competing  Chinese, 
and  by  strikes  and  agitations,  which  have  in  many 
cases  passed  to  the  extreme  of  incendiary  outbreal<s 
against  the  obnoxious  Mongols  and  their  assumed 
protectors,  the  capitalists.  Such  outrages  have  dis- 
graced almost  every  Pacific  territory,  the  worst 
occurring  in  Wyoming,  where  coal-miners  drove  out 
or  massacred  the  associated  Chinese.  In  Nevada 
charcoal-burners  came  in  collision  with  the  militia, 
and  lost  several  lives.  In  1877-8  the  long-slumber- 
ing vigilance  committee  found  it  necessary  to  muster 
and  put  down  the  threatening  demonstrations  of  unem- 
ployed and  evil-minded  mobs.  The  result  of  such 
unhealthy  excitement  and  violence  has  been  to  check 
a  desirable  class  of  immigration,  intimidate  capital, 
and  deter  enterprise. 

The  unions  have  effected  some  good  in  protecting 
their  members  from  injustice,  and  in  fostering  coop- 
eration as  the  truest  and  most  ele^'^ating  means  for 
counteracting  what  they  regard  as  oppression  on  the 
part  of  employers.  A  number  of  cooperative  indus- 
trial associations  have  risen  in  different  territories, 
and  although  most  of  them  have  been  gradually 
absorbed  by  a  few  of  the  richer  or  more  enterprising 
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members,  or  collapsed  under  the  inducements  held 
out  by  business  men ;  yet  their  promising  success,  as 
a  rule,  has  had  a  sal.Hary  effect  in  the  direction  aimed 
at,  and  the  lessons  taught  thereby  will  encourage  to 
Greater  efforts. 

Operations  in  Utah  show  the  results  attainable 
by  a  system  of  intelligently  directed  cooperation, 
when  within  reasonable  limits.  The  earnestness  and 
fellowship  evoked  by  religion  was  kindred  to  the 
energy  which  prompted  planting  and  building  for  a 
common  cause.  Able  leaders  directed  efforts  into 
proper  channels,  and  stimulated  the  members  by  their 
own  participation  in  every  task,  whether  manual  or 
mental.  Thus  Brigham  Young,  the  prophet  and 
president,  labored  as  a  carpenter  in  the  construction 
of  mills  and  dwellings.  The  tithe  system  rendered  it 
easy  to  obtain  siibscriptions  for  other  purposes,  as 
factories,  shops,  and  banks.  The  practice  of  coopera- 
tion began  with  the  immigrant,  who  was  assisted  to 
reach  the  country  and  to  establish  himself  as  farmer 
or  artisan,  subject  to  easy  repaj'^ments  of  the  dobt 
incurred.  The  authorities  were  ever  ready  to  aid 
with  capital,  premiums,  and  privileges  any  promising 
project  for  developing  resources  and  extending  man- 
ufacture, and  several  large  associations  rose  to  specially 
promote  such  undertakings. 

While  the  coast  has  had  to  battle  with  many- 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  industrial  development,  it 
enjoys  also  many  favoring  influences,  such  as  distance 
from  eastern  and  European  sources,  with  the  atten- 
dant high  freight  and  risk,  especially  for  bulky  and 
dangerous  articles,  and  the  abundance  of  cheap  and 
readily  available  resources  from  which  to  draw  mate- 
rial. Moreover,  there  is  a  large  local  demand  for 
products  too  urgently  needed  to  await  the  transmis- 
sion of  orders  abroad,  or  too  peculiar  to  permit  satis- 
factory fulfilment  beyond  the  district  requiring  theui: 
Herein  lay,  then  a  dasis  for  the  inception  of  manu- 
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facturing  enterprises,  to  grow  with  growing  experience 
and  facilities  into  substantial  industries,  sustained  by 
the  occupation  of  adjoining  territories  and  the  disclos- 
ure of  new  and  larger  deposits  of  crude  material. 

Fostering  causes  have  also  appeared  in  inventions 
and  improved  means  of  communication,  in  industrial 
and  political  disturbances,  as  instanced  in  particular 
by  the  civil  war.     This  cut  off  to  a  great  extent  the 
eastern  sources  of  supply  by  increasing  cost  and  endan- 
gering transportation,  and  so  presented  an  additional 
margin  of  profit  for  the  encouragement  of  local  manu- 
factures.    A  number  of  establishments  were  built  up 
by  this  means,  which  were  subsequently  overthrown  by 
the  restoration  of  old  rates.     Nevertheless,  several  of 
them  had  gained   so  strong  a  foothold  as  to  sustain 
themselves.     A  greater  shock  to  such  local  industries 
was  imparted  by  the  transcontinental  railway,  which 
brought  eastern  markets  so  much  nearer,  with  the 
saving  of  time  and  expense,  as  to  undermine  a  host  of 
establishments  in  different  branches  of  manufacture. 
In  regions  like  Colorado  the  blow  was  not  felt  in  the 
same  degree  as  in  California  and  Oregon,  for  circum- 
stances had  never  permitted  the  same  wide  expansion 
of  manufactures,  partly  from   proximity  to   eastern 
centres,  partly  from  the  youthfulness  of  their  settle- 
ments.     CJtah  supported  her  mills  under  the  exclusion 
enforced  to  some  extent  by  the  church  leaders.     Her 
central  position  with  respect  to  many  young  mining 
fields  to  the  east,  north,  and  west  was  another  advan- 
tage.    These  intermediate   districts   have   otherwise 
suffered  in  their  local  manufactures  from  the  greed  of 
the  trunk  railways,  which  killed  many  of  them  and 
discouraged   new  projects   by  extortionate   rates,  in 
order  to  retain  a  profitable  traffic.     Throughout  there 
prevails  a  favoring   feature  in  the  equable  climate, 
which  permits  uninterrupted  labor   in  almost  every 
season,  and  enables  a  considerable  saving  in  buildings 
and  fuel. 

The  several  propitious  circumstances  enumerated 
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were  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  speculative  spirit 
characteristic  of  new  countries,  and  particularly  of 
mining  regions. 

Manufacturing  works  cluster  naturally  near  navi- 
gable waters  or  railway  lines,  to  diminish  the  cost 
and  inconvenience  of  transportation.  Hence  it  is 
that  mills  and  factories  are  plentiful  round  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco,  and  that  the  metropolis  of  California 
retains  for  herself  the  larger  proportion,  aided  by  her 
rare  entrep6t  and  harbor  facilities,  with  the  conse- 
quent storage  of  coal  and  other  indispensable  mate- 
rial. Similar  advantages  assist  Fuget  sound  in  over- 
shadowing British  Columbia  in  the  export  of  timber. 
Natural  water-power  exerts  also  its  influence  in 
attracting  mills,  as  instanced  by  Oregon  City,  by 
Snake  Kiver  falls  in  Idaho,  and  by  many  sites  on 
the  Siorra  Nevada  slope,  as  yet  in  their  infancy.  In 
the  interior  the  capitals,  as  Cheyenne,  Denver,  and 
Carson  City,  retain  so  large  a  proportion  of  indus- 
tries by  virtue  of  their  position  as  railway  centres. 
Their  advantage  is  further  increased  by  the  holding 
of  regular  exhibitions  or  fairs,  with  their  beneficent 
results. 

Whatever  the  deficiencies  of  the  present,  they  are 
bound  to  gradually  diminish  before  the  steady  influx 
of  population,  the  increase  of  natural  resources,  and 
the  acquisition  of  experience  and  capital.  The  supe- 
rior coal  and  iron  deposits  of  Colorado  are  the  basis 
on  which  imposing  structures  mav  be  expected  to  rise. 

The  most  brilliant  prospects  belong  to  California, 
whose  exceptional  variety  of  means  and  ceaseless 
experiments  are  constantly  resulting  in  fresh  pro- 
cesses and  establishments.  Already  the  entire  Paci- 
fic coast  of  America  is  partially  supplied  by  her  iron 
works  and  factories,  with  machinery,  fabrics,  refined 
products,  and  chemical  preparations.  Her  teachings 
and  apostles  have  gone  forth  to  distant  countries  and 
continents,  not  alone  to  spread  her  fame,  but  to  add 
to  her  disciples  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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CHAITEII  XVIII. 

LIPK  OF  ASA  M'^IAD  SlMlNtlK. 
A  Faito«   !■<    .Smp^BUit:.»»lN«»   AMD  LrviflEft   MiMiNo— TnR  Rhe  r\y  rs  .m 

InI-U  ITRY.-MuHAL     FilKVK      I>f    («HJt>     ANU     F.VIL    ?'oKTl  SB  —  StRH!»«:T11 

re  C'lrARACJKR  is    its   SiMrLiriTv- -IsMjji'fMiKNt  k    jn    Lauok-- Tlit 

IIuMKLV    VuiTCKd    UNUKlll.VINti    Ma>.MOOI» 

Asa  Mead  Simpson  was  born  in  Brunswick,  ^luine, 
Fol)n.iar\'  20,  1-82G.  His  ance.stcu's  on  both  sld.fs  of 
the  liousc  wore  of  Scotcli  orijjfin,  un  the  paternal  sid(,> 
Coming  from  the  north  o(  Ireland,  anil  the  maurnal 
side  directly  from  Scotland  at  an  earlier  datr,  and 
among  them  were  •several  who  emigrated  i'>  New 
EnirlanU  in  the  ei^hteentli  century.  F>>v.c  full 
orj)ihe.s  and  one  sister  prec  ded  him,  and  tlirec 
halt-h.rothors  and  two  halfsisti^rs  came  ftftcY  him,  ii. 
the  order  of  birth.  Ihanchcs  of  the  faindv  v/t?n^  mt- 
nierous  througliout  the  state  of  Main<',  but  his  im-ne^ 
diate  rcilatives  were  settled  at  IJrunswick,  whieli 
adjoined  Bath  rnd  (V)rined  with  ii  an  importAUt  whip 
building  conimunitv.  His  father,  Thonum  Sinj|>mnt» 
wa^  a  master  --ijip  bniidcr  in  early  life,  find  ahiv  ac- 
quiring a  coriVjH.toniv,  ht  enq-auTe*!  h\  fmnnin;;,,  on  tjic 
l)order  of  the  town.  Hv  wa«  what,  was  oalicti  a  fancy 
fai'uier  in  those  days  ;  ti-it  a  tilter  ot'  tht;.  soil  altogether 
from  neci^ssity,  as  lu?  tnight  have  continued  in  ttie  Hhi{>- 
bnilding  line  io  advantage,  hut  becaus<^  of  Ids  desin 
for  agiicultnre.  His  fanvi  was  :i  m«idel  oiit%  every- 
thug  <»n  it  of  the  best,  and  tlio  land  kept  under  a 
h'g)»  st'itc  of  cultivation.  He  waa  a  vnaji  ■  '  unn-i*^*! 
©norg}  arid  perse v<.'ra])ee-~ proverbial!}  .su  ji^  hisaA^^j^ti* 
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LIFE  OF  ASA  MEAD  SIMPSON. 


A  Factor  in  Sjjip-buildino  and  Lcmber  Millino— The  Rise  of  this 

lNl>U3TRi       AToBAIi    FoRCB     IN   GoOD    AND    EviL  FoKTUNE  —  StRESUTH 
OF  ClIAHACilH    IN     ITS    SIMPLICITY — INDEPENDENCE     IN     LaBOH  —  ThE 

Homely  \'ih.toe8  Underlying  Manuood. 
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Asa  Mead  Si  ipson  was  born  in  Brunswick,  Maine, 
February  20,  1826.  His  ancestors  on  both  sides  of 
the  house  were  of  Scotch  origin,  on  the  paternal  side 
coming  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  maternal 
side  directly  from  Scotland  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
among  them  were  several  who  emigrated  to  New 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Four  full 
brothers  and  one  sister  preceded  him,  and  three 
half-brothers  and  two  half-sisters  came  after  him,  in 
the  order  of  birth.  Branches  of  the  family  were  nu- 
merous throughout  the  state  of  Maine,  but  his  imme- 
diate relatives  were  settled  at  Brunswick,  whicli 
adjoined  Bath  and  formed  with  it  an  important  ship-, 
building  community.  His  father,  Thomas  Simpson, 
was  a  master  ship-builder  in  early  life,  and  after  ac- 
quiring a  competency,  he  engaged  in  farming,  on  the 
border  of  the  town.  He  was  what  was  called  a  fancy 
farmer  in  those  days  ;  not  a  tiller  of  the  soil  altogether 
from  necessity,  as  he  might  have  continued  in  the  ship- 
building line  to  advantage,  but  because  of  his  desire 
for  agriculture.  His  farm  was  a  model  one,  every- 
thing on  it  of  the  best,  and  the  land  kept  under  a 
high  sti:te  of  cultivation.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual 
energy  and  perseverance — proverbially  so  in  his  neigh- 
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borbood.  Of  vigorous  intellect,  he  was  progressive  in 
his  ideas  and  well  informed  on  current  affairs  of  mo- 
ment. Independent  in  his  thinking,  he  was  out- 
spoken and  not  conciliatory  in  his  speech.  He  led  a 
correct  and  useful  life.  Thousfh  not  reliifious  in  the 
sense  of  professed  faith,  he  was  moral,  and  a  patron 
and  friend  of  churches.  In  physique,  he  was  a  fair 
sample  of  the  men  who  have  given  the  state  of  Maine 
a  name  everywhere  for  size,  strength,  and  endurance. 
In  their  development  we  find  the  benefits  of  whole- 
some living  exemplified.  Their  vitality  makes  mani- 
fest the  virtue  of  temperance,  frugality,  and  labor. 

Mrs  Simpson,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Wyer,  was  revered  for  her  saintly  character.  She 
was  a  devout  Christian,  a  pillar  of  the  church,  and 
demonstrated  in  her  life  the  beauty  of  the  faith  by 
which  siie  was  inspired.  The  name  she  gave  to  her 
fourth  son,  that  of  an  eminent  congregationalist 
minister,  shows  the  trend  of  her  feeling  in  regard 
to  religion.  This  son,  Asa  Mead,  resembled  his 
mother  very  strikingly  in  personal  appearance,  as 
well  as  in  the  tenderness  of  disposition  that  char- 
acterized her.  How  much  he  was  influenced  by  her 
presence  and  care  cannot  be  known  definitely,  for  lie 
was  only  five  years  old  when  she  was  taken  away, 
in  her  thirty-sixth  year.  The  susceptibility  of  the 
child's  mind,  however,  especially  in  its  relations 
with  the  mother,  is  such  that  controlling  impres- 
sions are  often  made  upon  it  in  infancy.  A  man's 
character  may  be  determined  by  impulse  received 
in  the  nursery.  And  this  is  all  the  more  likely 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  child  inher- 
its tendencies  that  are  manifested  in  the  parent. 
The  spirit  of  good  or  evil  may  pass  from  father  or 
mother  irrevocably  into  the  lives  of  their  sons  or 
dauglitcrs  at  the  tenderest  age — one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous of  human  responsibilities ;  yet  how  few  parents 
realize  the  force  of  their  example  upon  the  budding 
intelligence  of  their  offspring! 
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Asa  remained  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was 
seventeen  years  old.  Until  the  age  of  twelve,  he 
attended  school  summer  and  winter,  but  afterward, 
until  his  tuition  in  books  came  to  an  end,  only  in  the 
winter.  His  time  out  of  school  was  filled  with  useful 
work  adapted  to  his  years.  Every  boy  in  that  thrifty 
community  had  his  task,  and  was  expected  to  do  his 
duty.  The  training  he  underwent  was  strict,  but  not 
severe.  It  was  rational  and  wholesome,  and  left  no 
gloomy  impressions. 

When  their  work  was  over  he  and  his  brothers 
were  free,  to  hunt,  fish,  skate,  or  divert  themselves 
otherwise  as  they  wished,  within  the  lines  of  propri- 
ety. He  grew  up  accustomed  to  take  a  cheerful  view^ 
of  life,  and  to  feel  confidence  in  himself  He  acquired 
independence  by  practically  learning  how  to  take  care 
of  himself;  there  is  no  other  lesson  to  be  learned,  in 
school  or  out  of  school,  that  can  make  a  man  so  com- 
fortable or  so  strong.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  ship-building.  At  twenty,  he 
was  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  craft,  and 
was  given  the  charge  of  a  crew  of  men.  At  twenty- 
one,  he  was  master  of  the  business.  During  his  ap- 
prenticeship, he  continued  his  studies  and  devoted 
some  special  care  to  mathematics,  graduating  at  a 
seminary  in  his  native  town,  under  charge  of  Profes- 
sor Pike  as  his  teacher,  who,  seeing  in  him  an  apti- 
tude for  this  study  and  a  decided  talent  for  mechanics 
as  well,  urged  him  to  prepare  himself  for  civil  en- 
gineering. But  he  had  his  boyish  ambition.  Every- 
thing else  seemed  to  him  secondary  to  the  building 
of  ships.  That  filled  his  mind.  In  all  probability 
it  was  best,  for,  following  his  bent,  he  grew  into  such 
usefulness  as  is  seldom  realized  in  the  profession  of 
engineering.  At  twenty-four  he  could  build  houses, 
bridges,  and  do  ahnost  anything  in  that  line  that  is 
necessary  in  a  new  country. 

He  was  ripe  fur  his  i)ioneership,  so  far  as  his  trade 
and  a  <reneral  readiness  in  the  use  of  tools  went,  but 
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the  other  aspects  of  an  active  life  he  had  to  learn  by 
experience.  His  curiosity  was  greatly  excited  with 
regard  to  California.  His  impulse  was  to  satisfy  it. 
The  gold  fields  were  a  long  way  off,  but  the  sea  and 
the  land  came  together  in  his  work,  and  the  transition 
was  easy  from  ship-building  to  navigation.  He  had 
no  apprehension  about  what  would  become  of  him 
on  the  other  side  of  the  continent.  Work  was 
wanted  there  ;  he  could  work,  and  did  not  doubt  but 
he  would  prosper. 

Like  nearly  all  the  rest,  he  would  make  a  fortune, 
if  the  stories  about  the  country  were  true,  and  return 
home  in  a  few  years.  He  felt  like  returning,  however, 
when  he  first  looked  upon  San  Francisco,  a  town  of 
drifting  sand-dunes,  temporary  domiciles,  and  nonde- 
script population.  This  was  in  April  1850.  He  came 
around  the  Horn  in  the  ship  Birmingham,  with  a  com- 
pany of  his  neighbors,  from  Brunswick  and  vicinity. 
^Making  the  voyage  leisurely,  they  stopped  at  the 
Pacific  South  American  ports,  and  were  much  inter- 
ested. He  owned  a  thjrtv-second  interest  in  the 
ship  and  her  cargo,  one  half  of  which  was  lumber  and 
the  rest  miscellaneous  goods.  The  cargo  was  not  at 
once  salable.  The  rest  of  the  company  prevailed 
upon  him,  against  his  judgment,  to  refit  the  Birming- 
h'Dii  for  a  return  voyage.  Sailors  were  hard  to  get, 
even  at  an  ounce  a  day.  The  vessel  was  wrecked  and 
condemned  at  Valparaiso.  This  was  the  first  of  his 
many  misfortunes  in  the  land  of  gold.  Having  dis- 
posed of  tlie  goods,  but  not  the  lumber,  the  next  move 
of  the  Brunswick  company  was  to  the  mines.  Two 
weeks  at  Don  Pedro's  bar,  on  the  Tuolunme  river, 
resulted  in  a  clean-up  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  ounces, 
which  was  turned  over  to  A.  M.  Simpson,  who  had 
advanced  the  expenses  of  tiie  venture.  With  this 
dust  in  his  wallet  he  returned  to  San  Francisco,  and 
his  mining  was  over  forever.  Thirt}-ono  ounces  he 
loaned  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest,  five  per  cent 
a  month;  the  shipping  firm  which  borrowed  it  failed, 
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and  the  remainder  of  his  dust  was  taken  by  a  sneak 
thief  from  his  room,  which  was  in  a  building  on  Long 
whsrf.  About  this  time,  being  without  money,  but 
undisturbed,  he  fell  to  carpentering  at  Stockton,  and, 
working  from  daylight  until  dark,  built  a  house. 
Taking  to  that  town  the  lumber  which  remained  from 
the  Birmingham's  cargo,  it  became  the  nucleus  of  his 
great  business.  S.  K.  Jackson,  an  old  Maine  ac- 
quaintance arrived  later  and  joined  him  under  the 
firm  name  of  Simpson  and  Jackson.  Thus  Mr  Simpson 
became  the  pioneer  lumberman  of  Stockton,  planting 
himself  there  with  abundant  courage,  but  small  finan- 
cial resources,  in  the  fall  of  1850.  The  business  was 
afterwards  turned  over  to  his  brother  A.  W.  Simpson 
and  George  Gray,  an  old  shipmate,  and  still  continues 
under  the  name  of  Simpson  and  Gray.  There  were 
those  who,  notwithstanding  his  limited  means,  had 
confidence  in  his  pecuniary  ability,  for  he  was  accepted 
as  surety  on  a  note  for  $5,000  in  San  Francisco  in 
1851,  all  of  which,  save  about  $200,  he  had  to  pay. 
No,  he  was  not  compelled,  for  he  might  have  released 
himself  as  he  saw  others  about  him  doing ;  but  this  did 
not  occur  to  him.  It  was  his  duty  to  himself  to  dis- 
charge the  obligation. 

It  was  a  severe  lesson,  but  he  was  wont  to  say, 
even  before  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
blow,  that  it  was  a  good  investment.  He  learned 
caution  from  it,  and  it  saved  him  from  losing  many 
thousands  afterward  in  the  same  way.  His  peace  of 
mind  did  not  depend  upon  the  possession  of  money. 
He  was  not  excited  by  prosperity,  nor  dejected  by 
adversity.  He  lived  economically.  His  business 
afforded  him  all  the  diversion  he  cared  to  indulge  in. 
He  saw  others  gamble,  but  he  was  not  attracted  by 
cards.  He  noted  how  they  were  ruined,  and  was 
warned.  He  did  not  dissipate,  and  he  shunned  the 
small  vices  because  it  seemed  to  him  he  would  appear 
ridiculous  blowing  smoke  out  of  his  throat  or  grinding 
up  tobacco  with  his  teeth  for  pastime.     He  was  frugal 
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from  principle;  it  was  not  a  deprivation  to  be  so  •  he 
enjoyed  it  Spending  the  least  on  himself,  he  bad 
always  greater  or  less  means  to  help  others.  This 
he  regarded  as  the  greater  luxury  of  the  two.  In 
1852  he  established  a  branch  lumber  business,  with 
J.  G,  Jackson,  in  Sacramento,  in  which  he  retained 
r,a  interest  for  many  years.  As  he  used  to  say,  the 
lumber  business  never  "went  oack"  on  him.  He 
prospered  always  so  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  it. 
The  available  mills  were  at  Redwood  city,  Columbia 
river,  and  Russian  river,  but  the  main  supply,  up  to 
1853,  came  around  the  Horn. 

In  the  fall  of  1851  and  spring  of  1852,  after  the  re- 
port of  the  government  reconnoissance  by  Major  Bache 
was  published,  he  explored  the  northern  coast  from 
Trinidad  bay  to  the  Columbia  river,  looking  for 
places  for  mill  sites,  and  land  where  he  could  get 
lumber  to  manufacture  for  himself.  He  found  the 
country  rough.  The  harbors  were  barred,  and  there 
were  no  steam-tugs  then  in  use.  Many  vessels  were 
wrecked,  and  it  was  sheer  luck  that  others  escaped, 
as  navigation  was  at  that  early  day.  The  Umpqua 
river  was  entered  and  explored,  and  at  a  later  period 
he  established  a  mill  and  store,  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness for  ten  years  at  that  point,  when  he  sold  out. 

In  1852,  he  completed  the  building  of  a  mill, 
begun  by  others,  at  Astoria,  Its  capacity  was  10,000 
or  15,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day,  and  its  output  was 
pine  planks  for  the  streets  of  San  Francisco.  Astoria 
was  the  only  tolerable  place  for  milling  that  he  found 
on  the  line  of  his  inspection.  Other  di:  ''t-s  were 
wild  and  the  Indians  hostile;  but  this  mii;  iurnished 
only  a  part  of  the  lumber  he  needed.  He  ran  it  for 
two  years,  and  abandoned  it  on  account  of  bad  man- 
agement by  his  agents. 

In  185G,  he  went  to  Coos  bay,  attracted  by  the  re- 
ports of  coal  mines  and  forests  of  white  cedar  timber. 
Its  existence  was  known,  but  it  had  not  been  much 
explored  before.    He  put  up  a  mill  there  of  30,000  feet 
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capacity  the  same  year,  laying  out  a  ship  yard  before 
building  the  mill,  with  a  view  of  establishing  ship- 
building there  at  a  later  date.  The  general  trend  of  his 
affairs  was  upward  after  he  had  got  well  started.  In 
1891  he  was  operating  two  mills  at  Coos  bay,  one  each 
on  the  Columbia  river,  at  Crescent  city,  at  Willapa 
harbor,  and  at  Gray's  harbor.  At  Gray's  harbor, 
as  at  Coos  bay,  he  was  the  pioneer  ship-builder. 
His  activity  in  these  ventures  was  evidence  both  of 
foresight  and  enterprise.  The  aggregate  capacity  of 
his  seven  mills  was  450,000  feet  per  day,  and  he  had, 
besides,  other  milling  interests.  His  timbered  lands 
were  20,000  acres,  divided  among  the  different  mills 
at  the  date  just  given,  and  much  of  it,  when  cleared, 
was  fit  for  farming.  The  timber  was  chiefly  pine, 
cedar,  spruce,  redwood,  and  laurel.  He  had  had  no 
experience  in  the  lumber  and  milling  business.  He 
had  to  learn  it  for  himself,  and  he  was  often  compelled 
to  employ  inexperienced  help.  He  took  it  up  and 
carried  it  on  to  success,  notwithstanding  many  a  stag- 
geriTig  blow. 

His  elder  brother,  Louis,  and  his  younger  brother, 
Isaiah,  who  had  come  out  with  him  on  the  Binning- 
ha7n,  were  both  drowned  on  the  coast,  the  latter,  in 
1853,  with  all  on  board  the  Michigone,  in  a  fearful 
storm  off  the  Columbia  river.  Louis  was  on  his  way 
to  Coos  bay,  in  1856,  in  charge  of  a  cargo  of  supplies 
and  machinery  for  the  erection  of  the  mill  there. 
The  captain,  who  wrecked  four  vessels  for  him  after- 
ward, ran  the  vessel  on  the  bar,  and  Louis  was 
drowned.  Asa  searched  the  beach  every  day  for  a 
month  for  the  body,  but  the  waves  never  gave  it  up. 
He  reclaimed  what  he  could  from  the  wreck,  sent  to 
San  Francisco  for  more  machinery  and  supplies, 
and  the  mill  was  built.  He  had  lost  by  the  fire  in 
Stockton,  in  1851,  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars — a 
fortune  to  him  then.  It  seemed  it  was  his  destiny  to 
be  tried  in  order  that  his  character  might  be  proved. 
His  failure  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
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course  in  business  life.  That  he  remained  steadfast 
and  triumphed  over  the  elements  was  phenomenal, 
yet  easily  understood  by  those  who  knew  him.  Per- 
haps there  were  some  who,  seeing  him  in  his  pros- 
perity, classed  him  among  the  lucky  ones — possibly 
among  those  who  amass  a  forune  by  accretion  I 

Out  of  the  profits  of  the  business  he  bought  schoon- 
ers as  he  needed  them  in  his  business,  and  in  1857 
he  secured  a  steam-tug.  Starting  his  ship-yard  on 
Coos  bay,  he  turned  out  from  it  most  of  the  forty 
vessels  constructed  under  his  and  his  brother  Robert  s 
supervision;  the  rest  he  built  at  Gray's  harbor,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  and  other  places.  They  were  for 
use  in  his  own  business  altogether  at  first,  and  mainly 
so  later.  For  the  first  seven  years  he  constructed 
only  brigantines  and  schooners  of  about  200  tons; 
later,  ships  of  1,000  tons  and  upward.  It  was  his 
ambition  to  make  serviceable,  fast-sailing  vessels  at 
the  least  cost,  to  compete  with  those  launched  from 
eastern  ship-yards.  That  he  did  so  successfully  was 
the  general  opinion  of  men  familiar  with  sailing  ves- 
sels, as  many  of  his  new  modes  and  innovations  upon 
the  stereotyped  way  of  building  and  equipping  have 
been  adopted.  The  timber  he  used  in  construc- 
tion, except  Oregon  pine  for  framing,  was  Port  Or- 
ford  white  cedar,  the  best  material  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  to  say  the  least.  It  was  obtained  from  trees 
averaging  three  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness,  and  from 
100  to  150  feet  in  height,  and  sound  to  the  centre. 
The  wood  is  tough  and  light,  and  if  cut  in  season 
and  properly  prepared,  will  last  fifty  years.  Previous 
to  the  advent  of  the  compound  engine  in  steel  ships, 
and  before  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad,  the  Simpson  brothers'  packet  line  of  six 
vessels  did  important  service  in  developing  transpor- 
tation on  the  Columbia  river.  In  1863  his  older 
brother,  Captain  R.  W.  Simpson,  came  to  this  coast 
and  joined  him  in  building.  They  launched  some  first- 
class   boats,  among  which  were   the   Portland^  Tam 
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CShanier,  Novelty,  Western  Shore,  and  Louis,  the  last 
capable  of  carrying  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  or  1,650 
tons  of  coal.  She  was  one  of  his  fleet  of  sixteen 
vessels,  and  though  built  for  domestic  use,  made  oc- 
casional trips  abroad.  But,  not  confining  themselves 
entirely  to  ship-building,  they  constructed  the  large 
floating  dry-dock,  capable  of  raising  3,000  tons,  now 
located  at  the  foot  of  Spear  street.  In  1891  he  had 
a  steam-tug  for  every  mill,  and  a  few  extra  ones  in 
reserve  for  emergency.  The  risks  of  entrance  and 
exit  from  the  barred  harbors  were  thus  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  and  Captain  Simpson's  experience  con- 
vinced him  that  if  reasonable  caution  was  observed, 
there  were  no  dangers  in  navigation  peculiar  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  is  an  authority  on  this  subject.  His 
interests  were  greater  and  he  had  a  wider  experience 
in  the  business  than  any  other.  He  stood  in  the  lead 
in  shipping  and  lumbering,  and  for  several  years  prob- 
ably employed  more  men  than  any  other  one  person 
in  California.  He  knew  the  business  in  every  detail 
from  practice,  and  adversity  served  only  to  perfect 
his  knowledge.  First  and  last,  he  lost  thirty-four 
vessels,  worth  $500,000.  Many  of  these  went  to  de- 
struction through  negligence  or  disregard  of  instruc- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  conimand;  and 
the  underlying  cause  of  some  of  these  disasters  was 
intemperance.  The  Western  Shore  was  a  splendid 
ship,  sharp,  stanch,  strongly  rigged,  and  with  a  broad 
spread  of  canvas.  Built  at  Coos  bay  at  a  cost  of 
$70,000,  she  was  an  experiment,  and  great  pride  was 
felt  in  her  performance.  She  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Liverpool  in  103  days,  returning  in  110  days. 
Again  from  Astoria  to  Liverpool  in  100  days  and 
back  in  113  days.  Her  coast  performance  was  even 
more  creditable.  While  yet  new,  she  was  approach- 
ing the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  carrying  2,200  tons 
of  coal,  her  freight  of  $6,600  all  but  earned  and  every 
expense  paid.  The  niojht  was  clear  and  the  sea  a  little 
rough.     The  captain  had  the  most  positive  orders  not 
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to  enter  at  night  un<^ler  any  circumstances.  "  But," 
says  Mr  Simpson,  "  lie  drank,  and  that  tells  it  all. 
He  mistook  the  lights  of  a  schooner,  which  appeared 
and  disappeared  as  she  rose  and  fell  with  the  waves, 
for  the  flash-light  of  the  Farallones,  and,  turning  stern 
to,  he  steered  straight  for  Mount  Tamalpais  and 
crashed  upon  the  rocks  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  I 
When  the  pilot  appeared  the  next  morning,  she  was  a 
hopeless  wreck. 

**  It  is  an  exemplification  of  a  principle  inherent  in 
so  many  men,  ship- masters  not  excepted,  that  of  risk. 
Couple  this  with  drink,  and  the  skipper  would  en- 
counter the  falls  of  Niagara  with  confidence.  I  have 
had  six  vessels  run  right  straight  ashore  for  want  of 
caution  and  disregard  of  instructions,  which  are  and 
always  have  been  to  keep  out  of  danger  in  the  night- 
time and  all  foggy  weather.  Yet  I  have  never  car- 
ried any  marine  insurance,  nor  insurance  on  my  mills. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  it.  My  misfortunes,  occurring 
as  they  have,  only  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that 
freighting  on  this  coast,  if  properly  managed,  with  due 
caution,  is  a  safe  business  and  ought  to  carry  its  own 
risks.  As  it  is,  I  am  only  slightly  in  arrears  on  this 
account,  if  any,  though  the  thirty-four  vessels  which  I 
owned  solely  or  in  part  went  down,  and  I  have 
had  very  valuable  mills  destroyed,  uncovered  by  in- 
surance. In  case  of  single  risks  I  should  not  think 
this  policy  discreet,  but  my  interests  are  distributed. 
If  catastrophe  overtakes  me  at  certain  points,  work 
goes  on  at  other  points."  In  I860  he  bought  land 
and  mills  at  Port  Orford,  with  a  view  of  getting  a 
supply  of  the  white  cedar  timber  for  ship-building 
purposes,  but  he  had  hardly  taken  possession  when  a 
fire  came  and  consumed  everything  but  the  land,  kill- 
ing nearly  every  tree. 

Another  striking  instance  of  loss  due  to  drink  is  the 
following :  The  ship  Rowena  was  sent  from  Australia 
to  Calcutta,  to  return  with  a  cargo  of  grain.  News 
came  that  the  master  was  in  the  hospital  with  delirium 
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tremens  at  that  port,  and  the  voyage  had  be  be  aban- 
doned. After  his  recovery  he  resumed  his  voyage 
thence,  towards  Akyab,  where  the  ship  was  chartered 
to  load  rice  for  Hamburg.  The  captain  was  again  in 
hospital  with  delirium  at  that  port.  Recovering,  he 
was  allowed  to  sail  for  Hamburg,  and  finally  got 
again  into  the  hospital  with  delirium,  and  died,  having 
spent  $25,000  of  freight  and  money  from  Australia, 
taken  to  purchase  cargo,  and  then  left  the  ship  in  debt 
for  nearly  as  much  as  she  was  worth.  Here  was  a 
loss  of  125,000  besides  the  ship,  entirely  through  drink. 
"  I  have  felt,"  said  the  captain,  "  at  tmies,  as  though 
I  could  lecture  on  whiskey  from  the  mountain- tops." 
And  who,  having  suffered  so  from  its  blighting  ef- 
fects, could  characterize  the  evil  more  vividly  ?  The 
losses  he  sustained  did  not  shock  him  visibly,  but  the 
bad  faith  from  which  they  resulted  roused  his  indig- 
nation. Still,  he  cherished  no  personal  resentment. 
It  was  said  of  him,  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  that 
he  could  not  retain  a  grudge  overnight. 

In  the  midst  of  reverses  such  as  would  have  over- 
whelmed many  another,  he  presented  an  admirable 
spectacle  of  self-control,  acquiescing  in  the  inevita- 
ble without  bitterness  or  lamentation.  Laboring 
on  with  philosophic  composure,  he  rebuilt  ruin  after 
ruin.  He  became  rich,  but  his  wealth  might  have 
been  Kke  that  of  CrcEsus  had  Lis  sympathy  not  hin- 
dered him  from  first  putting  those  whom  he  must 
trust  under  rigid  test.  Betrayed  once  and  again,  he 
was  still  loath  to  discover  bad  faith,  and  realize  that 
well-meaning  men  could  lose  fortunes  by  lack  of 
caution  and  intemperance.  He  was  induced  more 
than  once  by  the  urgency  of  friends  to  go  out  of  his 
regular  lines  of  business  into  enterprises  that  he  did 
not  understand,  and  which  his  judgment  did  not  ap- 
prove— and  he  paid  the  penalty. 

Among  the  ventures  collateral  with  milling  in 
which  he  embarked,  was  a  box-factory.  It  was 
burned  down,  but  he  rebuilt  it  on  North  beach,  at 
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the  foot  of  Powell  street,  on  a  larger  Bcale.  It  was 
not  a  lucrative  investment,  and  its  principal  advan- 
tage was  that  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  employ 
from  thirty  to  fifty  of  the  boys  of  the  city,  whom  his 
agent  picked  up  from  the  streets.  The  work  was  at- 
tractive to  them,  and  they  preferred  it  to  idleness. 
They  earned  a  living  at  it,  and  were  made  useful  by 
learning  to  labor,  showing  that  the  class  sometimes 
called  hoodlums  are  not  so  by  choice  always,  and  that 
all  they  want  is  the  opportunity,  when  they  will  work 
well  and  faithfully.  He  often  did  business  beyond 
his  means,  doubtful  if  it  would  pay,  and  was  at  times 
a  great  borrower  of  money,  that  he  might  give  men 
vvork  and  test  the  experiment. 

The  lumber  market  had  been  fairly  supplied  up  to 
the  advent  of  railroads.  These  opened  up  large 
tracts,  and  prices  became  ruinously  low,  but  by  the 
law  of  consumption  and  production,  equilibrium  was 
in  due  time  restored.  There  is  a  great  future  for 
this  industry,  attending  the  general  settlement  of  the 
coast,  which  is  rapidly  going  forward.  As  to  the 
apprehension,  often  expressed,  that  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  there  will  not  be  a  tree  left  for  timber,  his 
view  was,  that  forest  fires  destroy  more  than  all  the 
mills  consume ;  that  the  supply  in  reserve  was  good 
for  three  or  four  generations;  and  that  by  the  time 
this  is  gone,  forests  will  have  been  planted  or  some 
substitute  found  for  timber. 

The  business  names  under  which  his  principal  ship- 
ping and  lumber  operations  were  carried  on  were 
the  Simpson  Lumber  company  and  the  Northwestern 
Lumber  company,  corporations  for  convenience  and 
undisturbed  continuance  in  case  of  his  death.  He 
had  large  coal  and  other  interests,  being  almost  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  Renton  company's  coal  mine,  a 
valuable  property  near  Seattle;  the  prices  of  coal 
became  ruinously  low,  and  in  order  not  to  have  any 
wrangle  with  laborers,  whose  exactions  he  foresaw 
would  be  ruinous  if  complied  with,  he  allowed  it  to  fill 
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with  water,  and  left  it  thus  practically  abandoned  until 
the  coal  market  became  more  settled,  or  for  sale  to 
some  one  less  averse  than  himself  to  strife  with  work- 
in<^-uien.  His  sympathies  were  always  with  those 
who  toil  for  a  living  with  their  hands.  He  was  old- 
faahioned  in  this,  that  he  never  took  kindly  to  labor- 
saving  machines.  Offered  an  interest  in  one  of  these 
inventions,  which,  with  his  mechanical  insight,  he  saw 
would  be  efficient,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  take 
part  in  it,  saying  to  the  agent  who  presented  it: 
"Yes,  I  believe  it  is  all  you  say  it  is,  and  that  you  can 
make  money  out  of  it,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  succeed, 
for  the  reason  that  we  already  have  too  many  idle 
hands  and  hungry  mouths." 

Captain  Simpson  cherished  the  opinion  that  a  na- 
tion is  great  and  happy  in  the  ratio  the  body  of  peo- 
ple are  occupied  in  productive  labor.  He  ascribed 
the  marvellous  vitality  and  recuperative  energy  of 
the  French  mainly  to  the  fact  that  industry  is  almost 
universal  and  greatly  varied  among  them.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  old  saying  that  "  one  half  of  the  world 
lives  on  the  other  half,"  regarding  which  as  inevitable, 
he  adapted  himself  to  this  state  of  things  in  practice. 
He  was  charitable,  giving  as  he  went  along,  cheering 
all  who  sought  his  help  with  small  sums,  not  turning 
away  coldly  even  from  the  tramp  whose  face  showed 
his  thirst  for  drink,  though  he  averred  he  was  starv- 
ino-  for  food.  Such  wretches  as  these  did  not  deceive 
him,  but  they  could  always  count  on  assistance  at  his 
bands.     He  pitied  their  infirmity. 

At  his  home  in  Oakland  a  subscription  list  was 
handed  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  who  were  strug- 
gling for  funds  to  enlarge  the  home  of  their  relief 
society,  and  who  had  nearly  given  up  the  enterprise 
in  despair.  They  wanted  him  to  give  $250.  He  put 
that  down  and  then  doubled  it.  Reflecting  again,  be 
said:  '*  There  must  be  tan  men  in  Oakland  who  will 
give  $1,000  each.  I  will  head  the  list."  The  required 
$10,000  was  quickly  raised,  with  this  spirited  start. 
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But,  while  his  bencBcence  was  munificent  at  times, 
his  ahns  were  numerous  rather  than  large.  His  wife 
received  one  Christmas  a  present  from  a  little  girl  in 
San  Francisco,  accompanied  bv  a  note,  in  which  she 
referred  to  Captain  Simpson's  kindness  to  her  family. 
When  called  upon  for  an  explanation,  for  he  had 
never  mentioned  the  matter,  he  said  that  the  father 
of  the  child,  then  dead,  was  an  early  friend,  and  he 
had  aided  his  widow  and  children  now  and  then.  He 
kept  more  servants  than  were  needed  in  his  house- 
hold, but  they  were  faithful,  and  he  gave  them  em- 
ployment. He  was  a  friend  of  churches,  regardless 
of  creed,  because  he  knew  that  they  were  educators, 
and  he  gave  to  them  all  indiscriminately.  Whatever 
was  for  the  relief  or  betterment  of  humanity  com- 
mended itself  to  his  charity  at  once.  His  acts  of 
cheer  and  help  were  like  soft  rain  falling  upon  good 
but  thirsty  soil. 

He  gave  nothing  for  show,  and  supported  no  style ; 
all  was  use.  He  was  extremely  plain  and  simple  in 
his  habits  and  apparel;  and  he  was  not  comfortable  if 
he  could  not  wait  on  himself.  He  was  sensitive  to 
all  goodness,  and  for  a  man  in  the  swirl  of  business, 
he  manifested  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  that  is  not 
usual.  Fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  he  had  an 
instinct  that  led  him  to  places,  unobserved  by  others, 
where  he  could  gather  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers 
among  the  rocks.  The  ocean,  with  which  he  was  so 
familiar,  never  became  monotonous  to  him;  it  con- 
stantly incited  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
grandeur  and  mystery  of  creation. 

He  appeared  to  understand  himself,  which  is  the 
I  \sis  of  all  knowledge  of  human  life,  and  was  admi- 
ra  ly  self-controlled.  Taking  the  world  as  he  found 
it,  i[ually  alive  to  its  rational  delights  as  well  as  to 
its  .  irtful  distractions,  he  repined  but  little,  and 
coula  enter  fully  into  Longfellow's  sentiment :  "Let 
the  di  id  past  bury  its  dead."  Coming  in  through  the 
Golden  Gate,  one  day,  he  saw  the  ends  of  a  vessel's 
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spars  projecting  above  the  water.  When  he  knew 
that  it  was  one  of  his  ships  that  had  sunk,  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  spoken  to,  not  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his 
property,  but  because  he  feared  that  through  some- 
body's recklessness  the  lives  of  men  had  been  sacri- 
ficed and  families  made  wretched. 

He  sought  to  inculcate  in  his  children  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  necessity  of  labor,  as  the  only  reliable 
source  of  independence;  teaching  them  that  every- 
thing valuable  in  this  world  is  the  result  of  labor. 
To  obtain  an  education  is  labor  of  the  hardest  kind, 
and  without  such  labor  a  good  education  is  impos- 
sible. It  was  his  aim  to  bring  them  up  in  such  a 
way  that  they  would  be  self-reliant  and  useful.  He 
taught  them  that  labor  is  natural  and  becoming, 
and  that  no  man  is  healthfully  developed  in  mind 
or  body,  or  able  to  perform  his  part  in  society, 
unless,  in  addition  to  whatever  knowledge  he  may 
possess,  he  is  also  efficient  in  the  performance  of 
some  sort  of  work  by  which  to  earn  his  own  livelihood 
and  help  to  maintain  others  who  are  not  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

A  characteristic  anecdote  used  to  be  told  of  him  in 
this  connection.  To  a  close  friend,  and  doctor  of  di- 
vinity, he  smilingly  remarked ; 

'*  I  guess  I  am  the  best  educated  man  in  this  city." 
Being  called  upon  for  bis  explanation,  he  gave  it, 
and  the  doctor  agreed  with  him.  It  was  this:  "  I 
learned  farming  first,  then  ship-building,  and  then  I 
have  had  many  lessons  in  the  several  branches  of  com- 
merce and  general  mercantile  business..  I  have  been 
a  thorough  student  in  each,  and  may  be  fairly  consid- 
ered a  graduate  from  all.  If  everything  I  have  were 
swept  away,  I  could  go  to  work  again  and  earn  a 
good  living  for  my  family.  Now,  doctor,  if  you 
could  not  preach,  which  you  do  admirably,  what 
would  become  of  you  ? " 

Thus  practical  and  in  touch  with  the  world,  in  a 
sphere  of  great  activity  and  responsibility,  and  being 
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of  an  observant  and  thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  he  pos- 
sessed decided  views  on  all  the  questions  of  great  mo- 
ment before  the  public.  Determined  to  drop  business 
whenever  it  became  a  burden,  he  has  travelled  exten- 
sively, having  made  ten  visits  to  the  Atlantic  states 
and  the  old  home  in  Maine,  three  by  the  way  of 
Panama  and  seven  by  rail,  as  well  as  having  twice 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  learning  in  this  way  as  one 
can  learn  in  no  other.  He  was,  besides,  always  a 
careful  reader  of  substantial  literature,  and  kept  at 
hand  for  use  at  his  leisure  serious  works  of  history. 

On  the  question  of  foreign  immigration,  his  views 
were  in  accord  with  those  of  most  other  careful  and 
unbiased  students  on  this  grave  subject.  He  depre- 
cated also  the  interested  endeavors  of  immigration 
shriekers,  as  he  called  them,  sending  out  "California 
on  wheels,"  and  highly  colored  prospectuses,  to  bring 
insufficiently  informed  people  into  a  country  new  and 
strange  to  them.  Said  he :  **  Many  persons  come 
here  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  paradise;  but  there  is 
no  such  thing  on  earth,  and  they  realize  that  there 
are  drawbacks  on  the  Pacific  coast,  too,  though  it  is 
a  good  country.  As  a  people,  we  are  apt  to  overdo 
everything.  The  fastness  of  the  age  is  a  calamity. 
It  demoralizes  business;  it  creates  debts;  it  breeds 
defalcations;  it  breaks  up  families;  it  is  hollow  and 
false." 

In  [tolitics  the  captain  was  always  concerned  in  the 
interest  of  goo  1  government,  but  never  had  time  for 
personal  activity  in  political  affairs.  An  earnest  re- 
publican., he  contributed  liberally  to  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  his  party.  During  the  war  between  tlie 
states,  the  union  found  ia  him  a  loyal  and  hearty 
supporter.  He  did  not  enter  the  ranks,  but  he  di»l 
more  through  the  sanitary  commission  and  otherwise. 
On  all  the  main  questions  at  issue  betw(!en  republi- 
cans and  democrats,  he  was  in  accord  with  his  party, 
but  independent  and  outspoken  on  those  other  points 
on  which  neither  party  had   the  moral  courage   to 
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declare  itself.  Ho  was  thoroughly  American  in  senti- 
ment, and  believed  that  there  is  no  genuine  patriotism 
that  is  not  born  of  the  soil.  Though  uncompromising 
in  his  hostility  to  intoxicating  drink,  he  was  not  in 
fovor  of  prohibition,  or  of  Sunday  laws,  for  he  re- 
garded such  enactments  as  an  encroachment  upon  the 
natural  liberty  of  the  citizen.  Both  temperance  and 
freedom  he  regarded  as  principles,  and  he  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  establishment  of  either  by 
the  subversion  of  the  other. 

The  relations  of  capital  and  labor  he  thought  would 
continue  to  be  a  source  of  disturbance  and  eventuate 
in  greater  trouble  than  has  yet  occurred,  but  he  relied 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people  to  adjust  whatever 
differences  might  arise.  **I  have  always  thought  that 
tlie  laborer  never  was  fairly  dealt  with  and  never  got 
his  just  share  of  things.  It  has  been  so  in  ages  past, 
and  there  were  times  when  the  laboring  man  had  no 
renmneration  at  all;  for  instance,  the  pyramids  in 
Egypt,  built  by  enforced  labor.  At  the  present  day 
in  Europe  there  are  many  places  where  the  laborer  is 
not  fairly  remunerated,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
men  delving  under  the  ground  for  a  few  shillings  a 
day  with  families  to  support,  while  the  capitalist  is 
piling  up  his  money.  It  is  not  justice,  and  there- 
fore I  have  generally  had  sympathy  for  the  strikers, 
f  jr  the  other  side  takes  every  advantage.  Still,  labor 
unions  have  run  things  to  an  absurd  degree  at  times, 
and  grossly  mismanaged  tlieir  afiairs,  giving  great 
oflense  to  their  employers  who  were  willing  and 
})leased  to  do  right  by  them  if  they  would  act  reason- 
ably." 

In  respect  to  religion,  Captain  Simpson  was  as 
practical,  and  it  may  not  be  incongruous  to  say  as 
cliaritable,  as  in  other  respects.  There  was  no  doubt, 
as  he  himself  mahitained,  that  in  the  formation  of  his 
character  his  mother's  influence  was  very  great. 
This  influence,  however,  did  not  take  the  form  of 
reUgion ;  it  stopped  at  morality.     He  could  not  be- 
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lieve  what  he  could  not  comprehend.  The  questions 
involved  in  the  contemplation  of  a  future  life  appeared 
to  him  a  profound  mystery.  While  striving  as  hard  to 
lead  a  good  life  as  though  it  were  only  preparatory 
to  another,  he  prized  virtue  for  virtue's  sake,  without 
regard  to  consequences  possible  in  the  unknown  and 
speculative  hereafter.  But  he  was  of  rever(;nt  dis- 
position, recognizing  an  over-ruling  power,  and  he  re- 
spected the  sentiments  of  all  devout  people,  whom, 
also,  he  appreciated  for  the  wholesome  effect  of  their 
lives  and  teachings  upon  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity ;  therefore  he  was  always  ready  to  help  new 
churches  in  the  country  as  well  as  c'.ty.  He  was  fond 
of  discussing  these  and  kindred  topics,  but  shunned 
controversy  of  whatever  nature.  His  antipathy  to 
the  friction  of  dispute  was  such  that  he  would  yield 
the  argument  at  once  rather  than  be  drawn  into  a 
wrangle.  He  was  not  a  fault-finder;  he  accommo- 
dated himself  to  his  surroundings,  however  incon- 
venient they  might  be.  If  the  crowd  pressed  forward, 
he  quietly  took  a  back  seat  and  was  contented  in  it. 
If  others  rushed  in  and  filled  the  coach  at  a  waterincr- 
place,  rather  than  take  part  in  the  jostle  and  crowd 
out  others  he  would  grasp  his  satchel,  and  walk 
eiijht  or  ten  miles  to  the  railroad  station,  and  feel 
none  the  worse  for  it,  when  he  was  sixty  years  of 
age.  In  his  travels  he  enjoyed  everything  that  was 
enjoyable.  He  got  pleasure  even  out  of  things  that 
irritate  others.  Planning  little  for  his  own  comfort, 
but  constantly  on  the  alert  to  gratify  others,  it  was 
seldom  that  he  came  in  contact  with  other  tlian 
agreeable  people,  and  seldom  did  he  find  occasion  to 
complain.     His  composure  seemed  impcrturable. 

On  one  occasion,  waslied  overboard  in  a  storm,  he 
was  seen  strufji'lin*'  in  the  waves  to  recover  his  hat. 
By  the  time  he  had  recaptured  it  and. adjusted  it  to 
I'ts  head,  a  returninof  wave  broutjflit  him  back  towards 
the  side  of  the  vessel;  being  an  export  swimmer,  he 
♦vas  hauled  on  board  as  little  disturbed  as  thoujjh  he 
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had  planned  the  entire  performance.  His  cares,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  never  travelled  with  him,  nor 
were  reflected  in  his  face.  However  severe  a  loss 
he  might  have  sustained,  that  was  business,  and  never 
a  mention  of  it  in  his  home  or  to  his  friends  or  business 
associates.  Having  shaken  off  the  incubus  from  him- 
self he  would  not  place  it  upon  his  wife  or  children. 
How  many  men,  keyed  up  all  day  in  the  office,  go  home 
at  night  and  relieve  themselves  there  of  their  nervous- 
ness and  ill-humor  by  communicating  th-^  same  to  the 
members  of  the  household!  It  might  be  inferred 
from  this  that  Captain  Simpson  was  secretive.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  observed  among  his  associates  in 
business  that  he  would  talk  openly  about  his  affairs, 
not  caring  who  heard  him,  and  that  he  suspected  any 
enterprise  that  required  secrecy  for  its  promotion, 
and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  was 
open  and  above-board  in  all  his  transactions.  He 
remarked  more  than  once  that  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  in  his  private  enterprises,  his  office  books  and 
papers,  that  the  public  were  not  welcome  to  inspect  if 
they  desired  to  do  so.  It  was  related  of  him  th.it  he 
had  never  written  a  letter  in  his  life  that  he  would 
be  ashamed  or  annoyed  to  see  published  in  a  news- 
paper. His  character  was  simplicity  itself;  for  this 
very  reason  many  failed  to  comprehend  him. 

Such  is  the  shallowness  or  precipitancy  with  which 
men  ordinarily  judge  one  another,  that  he  who  hides 
nothing  is  supposed  to  have  everything  to  conceal, 
that  he  is  often  confounded  with  those  who  are 
the  personification  of  craftiness  and  indirection.  We 
jump  at  conclusions  regarding  our  neighbor  from  the 
most  superficial  and  unreliable  evidence.  If  he  is 
fr'ugal,  we  say  he  is  close ;  if  we  do  not  know  that  he 
gives,  we  say  he  is  uncharitable;  if  he  works  hard 
and  incessantly,  and  becomes  rich,  we  say  money  is 
his  god.  Captain  Simpson  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
tiring and  modest  men,  unobtrusive  and  averse  to 
notoriety  of  any  sort.     How  readily  might   his  fru- 
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gkllty  in  all  things  regarding  himself  be  set  down 
against  hiin  as  penuriousness,  his  generous  gifts  be 
uncredited  because  unpublished,  the  whole  motive  of 
his  labor  ascribed  to  greed  of  gain.  Yet  it  was  the 
least  of  his  ambitions  to  get  rich.  He  toiled  because 
he  was  impelled  to  do  so,  and  because  from  long  habit 
it  had  become  his  second  nature  to  work.  He  would 
have  been  restless  if  not  occupied.  The  spirit  of  his 
energy  was  the  love  of  progress  and  improvement. 
Idleness,  which  is  synonymous  with  retrogression,  he 
could  not  have  endured,  yet  he  was  not  a  clave  to 
business.  He  was  endowed  with  a  faculty  that  many 
ambitious  men  fail  to  utilize,  or  else  do  not  possess ; 
that  is,  common  sense.  Perhaps  this  was  his  distin- 
guishing talent  and  his  philosophy.  His  life  and 
character,  which  I  have  studied  closely  from  authentic 
data,  arc  of  peculiar  and  substaiitial  interest  at  every 
point.  The  good  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  his 
conduct  is  readily  suggested  by  this  outline  of  the 
salient  features  of  his  career  and  personality. 

It  should  teach  young  men  who  have  their  own 
way  to  make,  the  value  of  industry  and  perseverance, 
temperance  and  economy,  courage  and  integrity. 
These  homely  virtues  are  the  basis  of  all  manly 
worth.  They  are  the  essentials  of  character.  Put 
into  loyal  practice,  they  insure  whatever  is  consistent 
with  rational  desire.  They  are  a  guarantee  of  per- 
sonal independence,  without  which  life  is  a  failure. 

Perhaps  he  was  not  sufficiently  discriminating  in 
his  judgment,  and  was  too  trustful  of  others  who  were 
not  worthy  of  his  confidence,  and  involved  him  some- 
times in  loss.  Life  is  warfare.  There  are  destructive 
elements  in  man,  as  in  nature ;  shoals  and  false  lights 
among  tradesmen  as  well  as  at  sea.  Our  own  ad- 
vantage and  the  general  good  require  that  legitimacy 
shall  be  vigilant  in  order  that  illegitimacy  shall  not 
prevail. 

Captain  Simpson,  though  a  patron  of  the  clubs, 
visited  them  only  occasionally.     His  chief  comfort, 
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business  apart,  was  in  the  society  of  his  family.  He 
was  essentially  a  home  man.  To  his  own  household, 
so  it  is  related,  he  was  a  succession  of  surprises. 
Regarding  things  he  had  not  been  suspected  of  ob- 
serving or  studying,  his  knowledge,  brought  out  by 
the  occasion,  was  as  unexpected  as  agreeable.  His 
care  and  affection,  manifested  at  every  turn  for  those 
near  to  him,  were  only  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
his  sympathetic  nature,  the  tenderness  of  which 
seemed  too  great  ever  to  be  overtaxed. 

He  married  in  1875  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  Sophie 
Dwight  Smith,  daughter  of  Eldad  Smith,  formerly 
of  Boston,  and  Harriet  (Underwood)  Smith  of  Ver- 
mont. Miss  Smith's  father,  who  was  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  gave  her  the  opportunity,  of  which  she 
availed  herself  thoroughly,  to  acquire  a  good  educa- 
tion in  English,  French,  and  music.  Ambitious  to 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  self-support,  she  prevailed 
upon  her  parents  to  consent  that  she  should  come  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  teach.  Without  an  acquain- 
tance on  the  steamer,  and  having  only  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  captain,  she  made  the  trip  byway 
of  Panamd,  to  San  Francisco  alone.  Her  courage 
and  intelligence,  however,  commended  her  directly  to 
persons  of  character  and  standing  among  strangers. 
She  gave  private  lessons  in  Portland,  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  afterward  at  Milbrae,  California.  Her 
labors  as  a  teacher  were  attended  with  gratifying  re- 
sults. Several  of  the  young  ladies  whom  she  tauajht 
are  women  of  sound  education,  and  have  become  the 
wives  of  men  of  note.  Of  sterling  character,  refined 
and  sympathetic,  a  woman  as  lovely  in  person  as  in 
christian  traits,  fitted  to  supplement  her  husband  in 
all  good  works  in  her  sphere,  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  her  children  are  such  as  parents  may  justly  be 
proud  of.  The  eldest  of  them  is  Louis  Jerome,  born 
September  1,  1877;  the  others,  in  the  order  of  their 
ages,  Edgar  Mead  Edith,  and  Henry  Wyer. 

C.  B.— IV. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MANUFACTURES-CALIFORNIA. 

Mission  Manttfactures — Artisans  prom  the  United  Sta  'es  -Macixin- 
KRY  Required  for  Minino  and  Aorioulture — Result},  of  Neces- 
sities— Early  Obstacles  and  Failures — Flour-Mills — Canneries 
— Brewinq  and  Distilling— Fisheries — California  Inventions — 
Shif-buildino— Furniture — Iron  Foundries — Other  Metal  Works 
— Jewelry,  Brick,  Stone,  Glass,  Powder,  Fireworks,  and  Matches 
— Mining  Requirements — Type,  Paper,  and  Printing — Tanneries 
and  Leather  Work— Soap,  Oil,  and  Paints — Woolen,  Cotton,  and 
Silk  Works— Mechanics'  Fairs. 

With  the  entry  of  the  friars  into  California  came 
artisans  to  teach  the  neophytes  different  handicrafts, 
as  carpentry  and  blacksmithing ;  to  weave  from  the 
short  wool  of  the  imported  sheep  coarse  blankets  and 
other  fabrics ;  to  tan  hides  and  convert  them  into 
shoes,  saddles,  and  other  articles,  to  prepare  soap  and 
bake  coarse  pottery,  and  to  grind  flour  with  stones 
turned  by  horse  or  hand  power,  most  of  it  being 
ground  by  the  women  on  the  metate.  Many  of  these 
arts  were  acquired  by  the  aborigines  as  servants 
among  the  settlers,  only  a  few  being  reserved  entirely 
for  white  men  as   building  boats  and  repairing  arms. 

The  colonists  were  too  indolent  and  indifferent  to 
engage  in  anything  beyond  the  indispensable  occupa- 
tions coimccted  with  the  simplest  social  economy,  and 
no  sooner  did  tradinix  vessels  gain  access  t*)  the  coast 
than  many  of  the  crafts,  like  weaving,  tanning,  and 
soap-making,  fell  into  decline,  since  much  better 
goods  could  be  obtained  by  bartering  hides  and  tallow. 
Thus  trade  came  to  check  the  industrial  revival  inau- 
gurated at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century  by  the 
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enterprise  of  Governor  Borica,  and  the  example  set 
by  the  Russians  in  later  years  served  merely  to  direct 
additional  trade  to  Fort  Ross.  The  windmills  which 
were  used  there  for  grinding  flour  and  lifting  water 
were  admired  but  never  imitated  by  the  Mexicans. 

The  first  real  manufacturing  efforts  came  from  the 
inflowing  foreign  immigrants,  who  opened  tanneries, 
whip-saw  pits  and  boat-building  yards.  In  1843  S. 
Smith  bought  the  first  steam  machinery  for  a  saw  and 
grist-mill  at  Bodega,  and  other  settlers  built  water- 
mills  of  similar  character,  the  largest  establishments 
of  the  kind  being  those  of  John  A.  Sutter,  in  couifo 
of  construction  on  the  American  river  when  the  gold 
fever  burst  upon  the  country.  This  portentous  inci- 
dent gave  rise  to  a  host  of  industries,  to  meet  not 
alone  the  demand  for  lumber,  flour,  fish,  and  other 
necessaries,  but  to  supply  wagons  and  vessels  for  the 
increasing  traffic,  implements  for  mining,  and  other 
aids  to  progress. 

The  country  was  little  prepared  for  such  an  awak- 
ening, hampered  as  it  was  by  novel  features  and  con- 
ditions and  hiojh  wasjes.  Nevertheless  there  remained 
decided  advantages  in  the  long  distance  from  superior 
sources  for  supplies,  round  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Isthmus,  which  involved  loss  of  time  and  high 
freights,  particularly  on  bulky  and  dangerous  articles. 
The  large  amount  of  repairs  sufficed  to  give  a  footing 
to  many  enterprises,  and  so  to  strengthen  their 
means,  capacity,  and  skill  as  to  permit  in  due  time  the 
acceptance  of  large  orders  and  the  preparation  of 
stock. 

The  self-reliant  American  undertook  with  charac- 
teristic energy  and  originality  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
altered  circumstances  and  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
with  new  appliances.  Thus,  in  mining,  methods  were 
evolved  of  such  importance  and  scope  as  to  revolu- 
tionize the  industry,  and  extend  operations  to  unparal- 
leled magnitude.  From  the  pan  and  rocker  grew 
the  torn,  which  again  unfolded  into  the  sluice,  rein- 
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forced  by  the  hydraulic  pipe,  whereby  one  man  was 
enabled  to  perform  the  labor  of  hundreds  and  engage 
in  tasks  once  deemed  impossible,  thus  opening  to 
enterprise  new  fields  and  hitherto  neglected  regions. 
Peculiar  implements  and  machiner}  came  conse- 
quently into  demand,  suggested  by  changing  require- 
ments. This  served  to  retain  for  California  their 
manufacture,  and  to  attract  foreign  orders  for  appa- 
ratus here  invented  and  here  alone  understood. 

The  foundry  business  of  San  Francisco  consequently 
acquired  importance,  notwithstanding  the  high  cost 
of  labor  aad  the  necessity  of  importing  the  raw  mate- 
rial. Daep  mines  demanded  novel  and  strong  machin- 
ery'" for  sinking,  and  hydraulic  pumps,  air  compressors, 
and  hoisting  gear  to  overcome  heat,  water,  and  dis- 
tance. Different  kinds  of  ore,  crumbling,  mixed,  or 
rebellious,  had  to  be  treated  separately,  so  that  crush- 
era  and  amalgamators  multiplied.  New  explosives 
were  introduced  for  blasting,  and  extended  here  to 
submarine  operations.  A  high  pressure  accumulator 
facilitated  the  use  of  hydraulic  power.  Rolling-mills 
found  their  origin  in  the  accumulation  of  old  rails ; 
the  lead  found  in  connection  with  precious  metals 
gave  an  opening  for  shot-towers  and  lead-works.  The 
dry  climate  and  special  wants  called  for  ditches,  aque- 
ducts, and  windmills,  which  gave  wider  opportunities 
f  jr  mills  and  workshops,  and  led  to  such  inventions  as 
the  inverted  syphon  and  peculiar  frames.  The  diffi- 
culty of  mountain  transport  and  the  irregular  topo- 
graphy of  San  Francisco  suggested  wire  ropes  and 
cable-roads. 

The  V-fl  jme  did  a  similar  service  for  the  lumbering 
industry  by  giving  easy  and  cheap  access  to  distant 
mountain  timber.  The  loading-shute  remedied  the 
lack  of  good  shipping-points.  The  adjustable  saw- 
tooth proved  of  great  importance  for  sawmills  and 
the  triple  circular  saw,  the  logging  and  gang-slicing 
machines,  the  guides  and  levers,  which  were  specially 
designed  for  manipulating  the  enormous  and  valuable 
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redwood  and  other  trees,  all  tending  to  lift  this  indus- 
try to  an  extraordinary  magnitude  and  excellence, 
and  make  it  the  fountain-head  for  a  number  of  others. 

In  agriculture  the  straw-burning  machine,  the  com- 
bined harvester,  the  multiple  gang-plough,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  improvements  have  tended  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  field  work  fully  fifty  per  cent,  and  to  make 
California  conspicuous  for  vast  and  cheap  operations. 
Her  superior  wheat  encouraged  the  grinding  of  flour 
to  the  value  of  more  than  $15,000,000,  largely  for 
export.     The  fine  malt  and  hops,  and  the  difficulty  of 
introducing  beer  by  sea  in  good  condition,  favored 
breweries,  whose  productions  now  exceed  $7,500,000. 
Good  and  abundant  fruit,  early  vegetables  and  salmon, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  numerous  canneries,  which 
again  sustain  several  large  vinegar  factories,  and  con- 
sume a  large  proportion  of  the  vast  quantities   of 
sugar  produced  by  local  refineries,  favored  by  free 
trade  with  and  proximity  to  the  Hawaiian  islands  as 
a  source  of  supply  for  raw  material.     The  excellence 
of  the  chestnut-oak  bark  has  *dised  the  production  of 
leather  to  $4,500,000,  and  developed  a  foreign  demand, 
which  extends  also  to  saddles,  shoes,  etc.,  with  a  total  . 
product  of  leather  goods  of  more  than  $12,000,000. 
The  abundance  of  tallow  and  ifcs  substitutes  accounts 
for  soap  factories.     A  fine  quality  of  wool  and  a  sub- 
stantial weft  have  sustained  the  woolen-mills  against 
many  adverse    influences.     Simplicity  of  fabrication 
and  nearness  of  the  sources  for  raw  material  have 
built  up  jute  and  bag  factories,  while  paper-mills  are 
supplied  with  good  straw  and  refuse  rags.     The  dis- 
covery of  antimony  brought  type  foundries   to  the 
front.    The  risk  and  cost  of  transporting  crockery  and 
glassware    gave  an  opening  for  potteries  and  glass- 
works.    The  lead-joint  for  water-pipes,  the  pneumatic 
clock,  and  the  photography  of  animals  in  motion  are 
among  California  inventions.      A  number  of  other 
devices  might  also  be  named  which  have  contributed 
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to  her  fame  and  also  to  the  development  of  her  natural 
resources. 

The  general  wealth  has  maintained  large  orders  at 
high  rates  for  domestic  purposes,  so  as  to  support 
many  otherwise  unprofitable  industries.  A  number 
of  others  are  due  entirely  to  Chinese,  whose  cheap 
and  in  many  respects  undesirable  labor  is  largely 
forced  upon  the  country  by  the  neglect,  desultory 
habits,  and  extravagant  demands  of  white  workmen. 
The  high  cost  of  labor  has  been  a  great  check,  inter- 
posed alike  on  the  production  of  raw  material  and  on 
manufacturing  processes,  and  has  held  wide  the  por- 
tals for  goods  from  eastern  and  European  factories. 

Other  obstacles  to  manufactures  have  been  high 
rates  of  interest,  the  larger  profits  of  the  elementary 
industries,  lack  of  water-power  in  eligible  quarters,  the 
cost  of  transportation,  doubtful  land  titles,  the  limited 
quantity  of  iron  and  hardwood,  the  high  price  of 
coal,  scanty  population,  and  unsettled  conditions,  most 
of  which  are  being  ov«  rcome  or  modified. 

The  speculative  spirit  of  Californians  tempted  them 
to  many  an  undertaking  with  insufficient  capital  and 
experience,  and  tlie  consequent  failures  spread  dis- 
couragement and  lowered  credit  and  reputation.  The 
civil  war  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  manufacturing 
industries  by  diminishing  or  cutting  off  eastern  sup- 
plies and  enforcing  a  self-reliant  attention  to  home 
products  ;  but  the  opening  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
way undermined  many  of  them  by  bringing  cheaper 
markets  so  much  nearer  to  us,  reducing  prices  to  a 
point  at  which  production  was  no  longer  profitable. 

The  increase  in  population  and  settlements,  and  the 
development  of  primary  resources  have  nevertheless 
asserted  themselves  in  the  growth  of  one  branch  of 
manufacture  after  another.  According  to  the  census 
of  ISfiO  the  number  of  establishments  was  1,450,  with 
a  capital  of  $11,000,000  and  over  G,400  hands,  using 
raw  material  to  the  value  of  $11,000,000,  paying 
$5,500,000  in  wages  and  producing  goods  worth  $23,- 
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500,000.  By  1870  they  had  mcreased  to  3,980,  with 
$40,000,000  capital,  25,400  hands,  receiving  3lL,uOO,- 
000  in  wages,  using  $35,000,000  in  material,  and  pro- 
ducing $66,000,000  in  goods.  In  1880  the  figures 
had  risen  to  5,890  establishments,  with  $61,000,000 
capital,  43,700  hands,  $21,000,000  wages,  $72,600,000 
in  raw  material,  and  $116,200,000  worth  of  product!^. 
For  1890,  the  value  of  all  the  manufactured  pro- 
ducts of  California  was  estimated  at  $160,000,000,  of 
which  her  metropolis  was  accredited  with  $120,000,- 
000,  or  75  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  steady  and 
rapid  growth  in  the  volume  of  our  manufactures, 
from  $23,500,000  in  1860  to  $160,000,000  in  1890, 
a  more  than  seven-fold  increase  within  30  years,  is 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  in  the  annali  of 
the  state,  and  with  raw  material  becoming  steadily 
cheaper  and  more  abundant,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  practical  limit  to  future  developments  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  large  product  of  California  flour  is  partly  due 
to  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  wheat  in  gluten 
and  dryness,  which  causes  an  ever  increasing  demand 
for  export.  Spanish-Californians  were  content  to 
grind  grain  for  their  own  want  upon  the  household 
metite,  or  at  best  with  arastras  drawn  by  mules. 
Americans  applied  water-power  in  the  early  forties  at 
diH:'3rent  pohits,  and  Captain  Smith  introduced  at 
Bo  lega  the  only  steam  mill  prior  to  the  gold  era. 
The  expansion  of  w^heat-growing  after  1852  is  denoted 
bv  the  increase  of  mills  by  1854  to  54,  with  a  capacity 
of  1,250,000  barrels,  and  by  1860  to  91.  The  150 
mills  of  1880  had  a  daily  capacity  of  58,600  bushels, 
aad  used  12,000,000  bushels  of  grain;  97  were  oper- 
ated by  steam,  the  largest  being  at  Vallejo,  with  a 
capacity  of  1,700  barrels  a  day.  In  1881  the  state 
consumed  1,100,000  barrels,  and  exported  785.000 
barrels,  chiefly  to  England  and  China.  The  rule  is 
for  the  miller  to  buy  grain,  and  take  his  chances  for 
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selling.  High  wages  and  the  lack  of  an  outlet  for 
niiddhngs,  bran,  and  screenings  are  obstacles  to  wider 
expansion.  The  demand  of  miners  and  crews  for 
ship  biscuits  led  early  to  the  opening  of  cracker  fac- 
tories, whose  production  in  1881  reached  a  value  of 
$1,500,000.  Macaroni  and  starch  have  gained  a  lim- 
ited foothold,  and  confectionery  imports  have  almost 
ceased.  The  proximity  of  Spanish  America  favors 
the  preparation  of  chocolate  ;  the  abundance  of  api)les 
and  malt  permits  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  for  the 
numerous  canneries  and  pickle  factories ;  nmstard  is 
also  produced,  and  many  of  the  spices. 

The  canning  of  fruit  and  vegetables  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  industries,  under  the  present  unfold- 
ing horticultural  era,  with  its  marked  improvement 
in  the  quality  as  well  as  abundance  of  many  varieties, 
and  the  growing  appreciation  in  the  eastern  statej. 
In  1881  more  than  11,000,000  cans  wore  prepared, 
and  the  salmon  pack  swells  the  figures  considerably. 
The  warm  climate  has  made  heavy  salting  necessary 
in  meat-packing,  especially  pork.  Of  late  ar  artificial 
temperature  is  largely  depended  on,  even  in  San 
Francisco,  where  the  cool  atmosphere  preserves  meat 
remarkably  well,  so  that  "sweet"  curing  is  opening  a 
wider  field  in  this  branch. 

The  first  beer  brewing  is  attributed  to  a  sailor 
named  W.  McGlone  in  1837.  The  difficulty  of  intro- 
ducing malt  liquor  in  good  condition  gave  zest  to  the 
business  in  the  early  fifties.  By  1881  there  were 
ovor  "00  breweries  m  the  state,  with  a  production 
valued  at  nearly  $4,500,000,  and  rapidly  increasing 
%vii'i  the  growing  demand  from  all  parts  of  the  coast. 
Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  quantity  was  made 
in  California,  favored  as  this  state  is  with  superior 
malt  and  the  choicest  of  hops. 

More  than  one  half  the  Pacific  coast  distilleries 
are  also  in  California,  yielding  about  3,000,000  gal- 
lons of  whiskeys,  cordials,  and  bitters,  so  that  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  is  now  ini ported.  Brandies 
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are  also  acquiring  repute.  Several  soda-works  exist. 
Ice  was  imported  from  Alaska  until  the  railway  gave 
access  to  the  Sierra,  where  heavy  storages  are  made, 
but  artificial  ice  is  largely  in  use. 

The  fish  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  not  equal  in  qual- 
ity to  the  eastern,  save  in  a  few  directions.  Never- 
theless the  demands  of  a  growing  population  promise 
a  wide  expansion  for  fisheries.  These  began  as  a 
special  industry  shortly  after  the  United  States  con- 
quest, and  received  their  impulse  during  the  gold 
excitement.  By  18 80  the  California  fisheries  employed 
a  capital  of  $1,140,000,  3,100  men,  850  boats,  and"  50 
larger  vessels,  with  a  product  of  12,000  tons,  valued 
at  $1,800,000,  one-third  coming  from  San  Frimrisco 
hay  and  its  tributaries.  In  this  branch  the  upper 
coast  excels,  for  it  absorbs  most  of  the  salmon  h  si- 
ness,  valued  at  over  $5,000,000,  whil'i  the  Sacrau,  o, 
Eel,  and  Smith  river  canneries  produced  less  than 
300,000  cases,  assisted  by  artificial  propagation. 

San  Francisco  bav  is  the  centre  for  the  fresh  fish 
catch,  herring,  smelt,  rock  and  tomcod,  and  sar- 
dines forming  the  staple.  It  is  in  the  hands  chiefly 
of  Italians  and  Chinese,  the  former  employing  four- 
score sea-going  boats ;  the  latter  prefer  to  sweep  the 
bay  flats,  and  secure  in  particular  small  fish. 

Cod  banks  were  discovered  in  the  north  Pacific 
in  1863,  and  now  a  number  of  vessels  visit  them 
from  this  state,  the  catch  being  fairly  remunerative. 
The  chief  drying  grounds  are  in  Marin  county. 
Whaling  was  pursued  by  Americans  long  before  their 
acquisition  of  California.  In  1855  about  500  vessels 
were  enivasied  therein,  with  their  chief  rendezvous  at 
the  Hawaiian  islands.  After  1865  San  Francisco 
became  the  headquarters,  and  here  was  owned  a  large 
proportion  of  the  forty  vessels  to  which  the  fleet  had 
declined  by  1881.  Early  in  the  fifties  Captain  Dav- 
en|)ort  organized  a  company  at  Monterey  to  capture 
passing  whales  in  boats.     His  success  led  to  the  for- 
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mation  of  other  parties  at  different  points,  but  the 
industry  has  declined  in  coninion  with  that  on  tiie 
high  seas.  In  1880  the  total  value  of  California 
whaling  was  placed  at  $202,000. 

Oysters  were  first  brought  from  Shcalwalter  bay 
by  Feltstead  and  Ludlum.  With  the  opeiii?ig  of  the 
transcontinental  railway  eastern  oysters  were  intro- 
duced for  transplanting,  or  rather  for  fattening  in  the 
shallows  of  San  Francisco  bay,  as  the  spawn  does  not 
thrive.  Four  companies  own  GOO  acres  ot  such  beds. 
Canned  oysters  are  of  late  being  surpassed  by  iced 
importations.      Shrimps  are  abundant. 

The  defects  of  the  Pacific  in  the  variety  and  qual- 
ity of  its  fish  have  induced  the  government  to  appoint 
commissioners  for  propagating  fish,  and  on  McCloud 
river  has  risen  the  larixest  of  salmon-hatching:  estab- 
lishments,  whence  eggs  ai-e  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  A  dozen  other  species  have  been  introduced, 
all  thrivinix  well,  save  eels.  The  cat-fish  is  tlie  most 
pr  )lific,  sliad  and  trout  do  well,  and  white-fish,  bass, 
lobsters,  and  carp  are  promising. 

The  lumber  industry  in  California  has  been  favored 
bv  the  possession  of  several  valuable  trees,  notably 
tlie  redwood,  or  sequoia  sempervirrns,  and  the  sugar- 
p'n9,  or  p'mm  lambertiana,  supplemented  by  the  red 
ail  1  yellow  fir,  arbor  vitiB,  laurel,  madrona,  evergrccn- 
oak,  and  nut-pine.  The  only  serious  deficiency  lies 
in  hard  and  elastic  woods  for  implements.  The  decid- 
uous tr  jes  arc  here  of  small  connnercial  value.  The 
interior  valleys  and  the  south  are  com[)arativoly  l)are, 
so  that  the  forest  area  is  small,  only  about  four  per 
cent  of  the  total  acreage,  most  of  it  bein<j:  on  tlie  humid 
northern  coast  and  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Along  the 
oast  north  of  Santa  Cruz  extends  the  redw/^^'Hl  bolt 
which  holds  the  foremost  place.  It  is  csil.ijatcd  at 
40,000,000,000  feet,  with  many  a  close  gnvo  averag- 
ing 2.000,000  feet  to  the  acre,  or  100,000  to  the  tree, 
and  is    readily   renewed.     It   is    une(|ualled   for   its 
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smooth,  straight-splitting  grain,  remarkably  free  from 
knots,  exceedingly  durable  for  many  purposes,  and 
easy  to  work ;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  softness,  it  is 
not  as  a  rule  brittle,  coarse,  or  gummy.  It  embraces 
the  kirgest  and  most  beautiful  coniferous  trees  in  the 
world,  attaininof  a  heii>ht  of  300  feet  and  a  thickness 
of  more  than  thirty  feet.  Hardly  inferior  in  quality 
is  the  sugar-pine,  which  forms  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  forests  ;  but  owing  to  its  remote- 
ness from  markets,  only  certain  sections  have  been 
touched.  The  red  fir,  yellow  pine,  and  the  cedar  of 
the  northwest  are  also  in  demand. 

The  Spanisli-Californians  gave  little  heed  to  timber 
resources  and  preferred  adobe  houses  even  in  forest 
regions.  It  was  left  to  Anglo-Saxon  immigrants  to 
establish  whipsaw  pits,  the  first  one  being  attributed 
to  John  Dawson  of  Bodega,  in  1835.  Read  and 
Graham  followed,  in  Marin  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  in 
1843  S.  Smith  opened  the  first  steam-mill  at  Bodega. 
The  building  of  Sutter's  mill  in  1848  proved  instru- 
mental in  discovering  gold,  and  other  mills  multiplied 
along  the  path  of  the  advancing  miners,  until  they 
numbered  279  in  18G0,  producing  $4,000,000  worth 
of  lumber.  By  1880  the  establishments  were  reduced 
to  251,  but  with  increased  capacity,  employing  3,430 
hands,  $0,500,000  capital,  and  producing  305,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  (board  measure)  the  value  of  which 
had  fallen  to  $4,500,000. 

The  scarcity  of  road  and  harbors,  the  cost  of  labor 
and  the  larp'e  size  of  trees,  called  for  the  application 
of  improvea  mc+hods.  California  contributed  several 
inventions,  such  as  Dolbeer's  loircrinnf  machine,  the 
treble  circular  saw,  the  adjustable  saw-tooth,  the  car- 
riaoje  for  handlin<j:  lonij  lo<»s,  the  chute  for  loadinac 
vessels  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  and  the  V-shaped 
flumes,  some  forty  miles  in  length,  which  open  other- 
wise inaccessible  lumber  regions,  notably  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  cheapen  lumber  by  their  economic  trans- 
portaiion.     These  methods  and  features    calling  for 
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large  and  varied  machinery  and  vast  and  expeditious 
operations,  give  to  this  industry  extraordinary  pro- 
portions. The  tracts  owned  by  some  mill  companies 
appro.«ch  principalities,  with  towns,  harbors,  electric 
lights,  and  special  railways  and  water  routes.  The 
largest  fluming  enterprise  is  that  of  the  Sierra  Flume 
and  Lumber  company,  established  in  1875,  whidi 
bought  60,000  acres  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine  timber 
land  in  the  Sierra  region  in  and  near  Plumas,  and 
built  ten  mills  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  fluni- 
hig.  An  investment  of  $2,500,000  was  followed  by 
failure,  but  the  creditors  continue  the  business  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  yellow-pine  was  largelv  i;sc.|  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  turpentine  and  resin  (iarii  ;  -he  civil  war,  but 
since  18G5  the  production  hns:;  idJUv.u  off.  Charcoal  h. 
burned  chiefly  by  Italians,  from  oak  and  wullow,  and 
is  nmch  in  demand  for  low-grade  ores. 

The  various  inroads  upon  the  timber  supply  have 
denuded  large  distr'cts,  and  sheep  have  kept  down  the 
renewal  of  forests  by  eating  the  shoots,  wViile  fire  con- 
tinues to  devastate  many  sections,  as  it  evidently  did 
in  ancient  times  throughout  the  vallevs.  Measures 
have  been  taken,  however,  to  promote  reproduction, 
and  the  artificial  planting  of  trees  is  gaiiiing  favor, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  authorities  for  cni!)ollish- 
ment  and  shade,  no  less  than  for  fuel  and  industriiil 
purposes,  and  even  with  a  view  to  modify  iUc  diy  and 
hot  clnnate  of  the  interior. 

In  connection  with  lumber  manufnctDrr-st"?er'^  tiavc 
sprung  up  a  number  of  planing-miils,  with  special 
factories  for  several  branches  dependent  upon  archi- 
tecture. The  first  one  is  ascribed  to  Hutton  of 
San  Francisco.  In  1888  their  production  exceeded 
$j, 000,000,  with  promise  of  increase  under  the  growth 
of  settlomonts  and  the  predilection  for  vvoodi>n  dwell- 
ings. The  light,  yet  strong  Chicag(;  »  'nie  Btructure 
is  the  favorite,  with  elaborate  facades,  ;'  ■.,  Fruncisco 
being  conspicuous  for  bay  windows,  which  invite  the 
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sun  while   affording    protection    against   the    strong 
summer  winds. 

Ship-building  received  an  early  impulse  under  the 
sudden  demands  of  traffic  along  the  extensive  coast 
and  river  lines,  and  in  1880  there  were  sixty-two 
yards  in  operation,  employing  530  men  and  producing 
twenty-one  vessels  valued  at  $771,000,  with  $1,000,- 
000  more  for  repairing  and  boat-bu\ding.  Since  that 
date  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  this  direction, 
forty-five  vessels  being  built  in  1888,  with  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  10,926,  and  in  1890,  forty -two  vessels,  with  a 
gross  tonnage  of  48,542,  including  two  steel-plated 
cruisers  and  a  line-of-battle  ship  built  at  the  Union 
iron-works.  Of  the  ship-yard  connected  with  these 
works,  one  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  United  States, 
a  description  is  given  in  another  volume  of  this  series. 

Traffic  with  the  mines  called  for  elaborate  stage 
carriages  and  huge  freight  wagons.  The  decline  in 
milling  and  the  increase  of  railways  have  greatly  les- 
sened their  use,  and  the  transcontinental  road  favors 
competition  from  Michigan,  while  the  lack  of  elastic 
woods  compels  the  importation  of  wheels  and  tongues, 
as  well  as  of  much  raw  material.  Nevertheless  San 
Francisco,  with  one-third  of  the  trade,  turns  out  a 
thousand  wagons  and  buggies  annually ;  for  the  general 
wealth,  lively  trade,  value  of  time,  cheap  animals  and 
feed,  sparse  settlements  and  fair  roads  maintain  an 
exceptionally  large  demand  for  vehicles.  In  colonial 
times  riding  and  packing  were  the  usual  means  of 
conveyance,  the  few  wagons  in  use  consisting  of  rude 
frames,  with  board  disks  for  wheels. 

The  growing  wine  and  beer  production  fosters  coop- 
erage, and  in  1880  a  single  company,  which  led  this 
industry  with  its  three  mills,  turned  out  3,000  bar- 
rels a  day,  using  several  valuable  patent  processes. 
Both  hoops  and  staves  have  generally  to  be  imported, 
and  this,  together  with  the  lack  of  coopers,  invites  a 
large  importation.  Factories  exist  for  wooden-ware, 
bungs,  and  faucets.     The  export  of  fresh  fruit  and 
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cannino-  are  calliii":  for  more  box  factories,  sustained 
also  by  trade  in  groceries,  crackers,  cigars,  and  the 
like.  Of  willow-ware  the  larger  proportion  cornea 
from  Europe,  despite  duty  and  freight.  Broom  fac- 
tories promote  the  cultivation  of  broom-corn  in  several 
counties. 

Furniture  is  still  largely  imported  from  the  cheaper 
eastern  sources,  with  their  better  variety  of  woods, 
but  the  growing  appreciation  for  hitherto  neglected 
native  timber,  and  reduced  wages,  are  effecting  a 
change.  The  taste  for  home  decorations  is  spreading 
from  the  cities  throughout  the  country,  stimulated  by 
the  influx  of  tourists  and  a  higher  class  of  settlers, 
and  a  number  of  firms  provide  artists'  material.  Bil- 
liard tables  are  made  to  the  value  of  over  $300,000, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  growing  export.  Of  pianos, 
one-third  have  hitherto  been  manufactured  or  put 
together  here. 
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Favored  by  the  demand  for  peculiar  machinery,  for 
mining  and  field  operations,  not  well  understood  in 
the  eastern  states,  and  by  the  distance  from  those 
sources,  involving  freight,  duty,  and  time,  the  iron 
industry  assumed  large  proportions  in  the  face  of  such 
obstiicles  as  high  wages  and  the  importation  of  most 
of  the  material,  including  fuel,  for  the  local  coal  is  not 
suited  for  castings.  Iron  deposits  have  been  devel- 
oped, and  with  the  margin  allowed  by  froiglit  the 
imports  are  gradually  declining,  so  much  so  that  the 
production  of  $G, 000,000  from  tlie  iron-works  for  1871 
trebled  durini;  the  followinix  decade,  stimulated  bv  a 
demand  from  adjohiing  states  and  territories.  The 
principal  inquiry  was  for  mining  machinciy,  which  in 
188L  constituted  three-fourths  of  the  out[)ut  of  San 
Fr'anrisco's  leading  works.  In  this  branch  they  are 
in  fart  unsurpassed,  sustained  by  long  experience  and 
special  appliances  and  inventions.  For  pumps,  engines 
of  seven  hundred  horse-power  have  been  made,  some 
costing   $500,000.     With  the  decadence  of  mining, 
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especially  on  the  Comstock  lode,  came  a  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  mining'  machinery;  but  this  has  been 
lart^ely  offset  by  the  building  of  steel  and  iron  vessels, 
including  the  men-of-Avar  constructed  at  the  Union 
iron- works. 

The  accumulation  of  old  rails  gave  rise  in  1866 
to  a  rolling-mill  at  the  Potrero,  which  now  employs 
several  hundred  men,  and  contains  departments  for 
puddling,  for  steel  rails,  bars,  engine  forgings,  nails, 
washers,  and  chains.  The  census  of  1880  credits  it 
with  a  product  of  14,000  tons,  valued  at  $780,000. 
Another  mill  has  been  opened  in  connection  with  the 
railroad  shops  at  Sacramento.  The  first  railway 
locomotive  was  made  at  the  Union  works  in  1865  for 
the  San  Jose  road,  preceded  by  a  locomotive  engine 
for  Oregon  from  the  Vulcan.  Since  then  a  numbr 
have  been  constructed,  the  shops  at  Sacramento  pro- 
ducing seven  in  1881. 

Architectural  castings  amount  in  value  to  $700,- 
000  a  year.  Agricultural  implements  are  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  advantages  of  eastern  factories  in 
patents,  specialities,  duplication  of  sections,  and  good 
ready  material  ;  but  California  is  obtaining  more  and 
more  of  the  work,  and  some  of  the  inventions,  which 
have  been  elsewhere  adopted,  have  reduced  the  cost 
of  thrashing  one-half  since  1870.  Windmills  are 
widely  used,  the  supply  being  divided  between  the 
east  and  the  west.  Stoves  are  largely  controlled  by 
eastern  patents.  The  demand  from  mines  and  cable- 
cars  has  given  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  wire, 
sustained  by  several  patent  tools.  Cutlery,  files,  guns, 
locks,  and  finer  steel  goods  suffer  under  the  superior 
advantages  of  established  eastern  factories,  so  that 
little  more  than  repairing  and  special  orders  are 
attended  to  here. 

In  other  metal  works  our  coppersmiths  produce 
about  $300,000  worth  of  articles,  equivalent  to  the 
total  consumption,  and  San  Francisco  alone  turns  out 
a  similar  amount  from  her  brass  foundries.     Lead- 
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wiirks  wore  first  opened  in  18()5  l>y  Tlionias  H  Solby, 
who  wna  ilirooted  thoroto  by  the  abuiulaDco  of  hmd 
ami  antimony  on  the  coast.  »Tlie  pnnluction  exceeded 
in  1880  5,000  tons,  vahiod  at  ^800,000.    Tho  plumb- 
in']^  business  did  an  eipial  amouiit  ot  work,  e(i[uiva- 
lent  to  the  imports  in  that  line.     The  sale  of  tinwnro 
reaches  about  ^4,000,000,  mostly  of  local  make,  with 
the  |)rospoct  of  a  rapid  advance  to  supply  the  increas- 
injjf  nun\l)or  of  the  canneries.     The  tin  comes  from 
Australia.      Galvanizinuj,  p;ildinjx,  and  platin«j^  are  also 
promisin*^  industries.     The  general  wealth,  the  desire 
of   miners    for   specimens,  and    the  beautiful  quartz 
ornaments  have  served  tt>  sustain  a  considerable  jew- 
elry manufacture,  which  has,  moreover,  made  for  itself 
a  reputation  for  neat  desijjjns. 

The  oetioral  preference  for  wood  and  its  cheapness 
have  limited  the  use  of  other  nuiterial  for  building  pur- 
p!>so3.  Nevertheless  business  houses  require  nn)re 
substantial  edifices,  partly  to  guard  against  fire,  and 
brick  is  con.^equently  in  demand  for  the  central  or 
business  section  of  all  towns.  In  colonial  times  adobe, 
or  sun-dried  brick,  was  generally  used,  but  the  first 
brick  proper  was  burned  by  (t.  Zins  of  Suttervilie  in 
1847.  In  1881  over  l'J0,600,000  bricks  were  made. 
The  HolVinan  process  claims  advantages  by  baking  in 
furnaces.  Lime  exists  in  many  localities.  Much 
cement  is  imported.  After  many  failures  artificial 
stone  companies  are  gaining  reputation  for  cheap  and 
reliable  material.  Stone  pavements  began  to  be  laid 
in  IS^yC).  Plaster  decorations  are  nmch  used,  and 
sculptured  designs  occupy  more  than  five  hundred 
hands,  wlioso  productions  reach  $1,000,000. 

California  poss(»s.ses  tho  beat  bed  of  ]>ott(>r's  clay  on 
the  coast;  yet  so  far  only  coarse  ware  is  produced,  to 
tiie  amount  of  $r{00,000.  High  freight  and  breakage 
encouraged  the  opening  of  bottle  factories  between 
185.')  and  1851),  but  not  until  1802  did  the  Pacific 
glass-works  succeed.  It  w<is  absorbed  soon  after  by 
the  Sttu  Francisco  works,  which  in   1880  employed 
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Sovcfiil  otlior  luillH  liavo  risen  to  [)roj)an?  the  liiijjli- 
gr.'ulo  ox  plosives,  now  oxc 
Tlu)  total  val 


125  Itandrt,  and  produced  $140,000  wortli  of  {roods. 
ItH  t^i-owinj^  business  luul  started  also  a  eoo[)erativo 
fuetory. 

Explosive  powder-works  were  early  projected,  yet 
not  till  IHdJJ  was  tho  company  fornied  whi<*li  foinnied 
the  California  powder-works  near  Santa  Cm?..  Tho 
firm  lias  expanded  until  it  now  end)ract>s  Ul  mills,  (5 
niaufazines,  and  an  entire  villai^e  of  work(>rs,  who  pre- 
pare tht»  oidy  anny  and  sportini]^  powder  on  the  coast. 

v{)  risen  to  [)repan?  tho  liiijjh 
oxdusively  used  for  hlastini^ 
due  of  the  manufacture  has  ristui  to  fully 
$2,500,000,  indudinj^  a  considerable  exjjort.  Fire- 
works and  matches  are  mad(»  by  about  150  men.  (jJas 
which  was  first  burned  in  San  Francisco  in  1852,  is 
now  furnished  in  all  towns  of  any  pretension,  and 
employs  a  capital  of  $15,000,000  and  a  force  of  hun- 
dreds of  men. 

Mining  calls  for  a  variety  of  acids,  whicli  are  pre- 
pared by  several  factories,  to  tho  value  of  $1,500,000. 
A  larjjje  amount  of  bono  charcoal  and  kindnul  sub- 
stances is  prepared  for  sujj^ar  refineries  and  ajijricul- 
tural  ))urp<)ses.  A  type-foundry  was  started  in  1H5.'}, 
and  now  most  recjuirements  in  this  department  are 
supplied  on  this  coast.  The  first  paper-mill  was  com- 
])l«'ted  in  1857  by  Post  and  Taylor,  in  Marin,  and 
several  otiiers  have  since  been  opened  Jit  dillerent 
places,  notably  Stockton,  favored  by  tlu>  (>xistence  of 
good  straw,  refuse  rags,  and  other  nuiterinl.  Their 
pi'wduct  amounts  to  about  $000, 000,  but  almost  (»xclu- 
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sum  is  amuially  sent  abroad  for  writin<jj-)>aper.  Tho 
priijci|>al  demand  is  from  pai)er~bn«jf  and  box  factories, 
and  from  tho  numerous  news|)apcrs,  which  sprinfjf  u\) 
in  abnost  every  village,  cmployin;^  more  than  half  the 
printin;jf  I'stablishmeiits  on  the  const.  Tho  antiual 
value  of  the  newspapiu*  and  kindred  lousiness  is  pltti'ed 
at  $5,000,000,  tho  book  and  job  printin;?  at  $:{,000,- 
000,  employing  2,500  compositors.     The  first  press 
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was  in  operation  in  1834.  Two- thirds  of  the  book- 
binding on  the  coast  is  done  at  San  Francisco,  to  the 
value  of  over  $600,000. 

Leather  manufactures  have  been  fostered  by  the 
abundance  of  hides  and  the  superior  quahty  of  Cali- 
fornia oak  bark.  The  padres  tanned  a  little  for  local 
wants,  and  hi  1843  an  American,  P.  Sweet,  entered 
the  business  at  Santa  Cruz.  The  war  of  1861-5 
gave  impulse  to  the  industry,  and  by  1881  the  pro- 
duction exceeded  8,700  tons,  valued  at  $3,700,000, 
from  77  tanneries,  employing  630  men.  The  curried 
leather  branch  was  assigned  to  63  establishments,  with 
230  men,  and  an  outturn  of  $2,000,000.  The  bark  of 
the  chestnut-oak  alonof  the  coast  contains  double 
the  usual  amount  of  tanning  matter,  which  imparts 
strength  and  quality,  but  less  weight  than  hemlock. 
Its  growing  scarcity  compels  recourse  to  black  wattle, 
sumach,  and  other  substances  whose  inferiority  may 
affect  the  reputation  of  the  leather.  Since  the 
drought  of  1862-4  the  export  of  hides  has  diminished, 
and  the  growing  home  consumption  calls  for  consider- 
able imports  of  certain  kinds.  Wool-pulling  is  becom- 
ing a  separate  business.  A  Napa  process  renders 
sheepskins  soft  yet  strong.  Several  glue  factories 
depend  upon  the  above. 

California  saddlery  is  m  demand  all  over  the  coast, 
yet  forty  per  cent  of  the  material  is  imported.  The 
firm  of  Main  and  Winchester  dates  since  1849.  In 
1881  tlie  business  at  San  Francisco  employed  about 
1,000  hands,  and  did  a  trade  of  nearly  $2,000,000. 
The  Chinese  are  seeking  a  share.  The  pioneer  whip 
factory  was  opened  in  1863.  The  first  organized 
n)anufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  '.s  credited  in  the  s-anie 
year  to  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Porter,  Slcs- 
singer,  and  company,  who  engaged  convicts  for  making 
coarse  grade  goods.  By  1880  there  were  81  factories, 
with  2,500  hands,  and  products  valued  at  $3,700,000. 
In  1890  San  Francisco  alone  was  accredited  with 
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$4,500,000  worth  of  goods.  Chinese  make  two-thirds 
of  the  cheaper  ware,  and  the  higher  rates  demanded  bv 
white  Wijrkmen  permit  the  introduction  of  one-third 
of  the  total  stock,  which  is  however  nearly  balanced 
by  exports.  Glove  factories  started  in  the  sixties  and 
increased  within  two  decades  to  sixteen,  with  250 
hands  and  a  production  of  $500,000,  one-third  being 
in  demand  for  export,  owing  to  the  excellent  tanning 
and  sewing.  Fine  kid  gloves  are  nearly  all  imported. 
The  belt  and  hose  business  is  sustained  by  the  supe- 
rior strength  and  quality  of  the  California  leather,  the 
Roger  fulling  process  being  especially  esteemed.  The 
production  reaches  $350,000.  Rubber  hose  is  gaining 
in  favor. 

The  abundance  of  tallow  led  early  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap.  Carpenter  preparing  it  for  market  in 
1834,  and  Bcrgin  and  Heilmann  opening  factories  in 
1850.     Of  the  $1,000,000  invested  In  the  business  in 
1880,  San  Francisco  alone  controlled  three-fourths, 
with  a  production  of  nearly  $500,000,  prepared  by 
400  hands.    The  introduction  of  kerosene  has  reduced 
whale-oil  refining.     Of  linseed  oil  2,500,000  gallons 
are  consumed,  pressed  partly  from  East  Indian  seed. 
Oil  is  also  extracted  here  from  imported  cocoanuts 
and  other  substances.     In  the  seventies  5,000  tons  of 
candles  supplemented  the  local  manufacture,  chiefly 
for  the  mines,  but  since  then  the  demand  has  declined. 

The  general  demand  for  wooden  buildinsrs  calls  for 
the  use  of  $2,000,000  of  paints  and  varnish  on  the 
coast,  mostly  prepared  at  San  Francisco,  two  factories 
producing  the  Averill  and  the  rubber  paints.  The 
manufacture  of  perfumery  and  brushes  is  increasing. 

The  fineness  of  California  wool  and  the  substantial 
quality  of  her  blankets,  cloths,  and  flannels  have 
acquired  a  wide  fame,  so  that  notwithstanding  the 
hiorher  cost  of  fjxbrication,  from  dearer  coal,  wages 
and  other  expenses,  a  considerable  export  has  been 
established  in  tliis  branch.  The  missions  inaugurated 
the  weaving  of  coarser  blankets,  which  disappeared 
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with  these  institutions.  The  influx  of  Chinese  per- 
mitted ill  185'J  the  revival  of  the  ^'iJustrv  Ijv  Hevnc- 
man,  Peck,  and  company,  who  opened  the  Pioneer 
mills.  The  civil  war  encouraged  similar  enterprises, 
and  by  1880  nine  mills  were  in  operation  at  diticrent 
I'laces,  with  835  hands  and  10,000  sphidles,  producing 
goods  to  the  value  of  $1, 600,000.  This  total  has  since 
been  doubled,  with  the  prospects  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  finer  cloth  will  gradually  reduce  the  present 
imports  of  woolen  fabrics  amounting  to  $7,000,000, 
and  retain  more  tlian  the  one-fourth  of  the  wool-clip 
so  far  absorbed.  Wool-scouriny;  has  of  late  been 
undertaken  to  save  freight  eastward,  and  special 
branches  for  knit  o-oods  have  been  established. 

In  connection  with  the  efforts  of  the  state  to  foster 
cotton  culture,  a  cotton-mill  was  opened  in  1865  by 
Kect(»r  and  Son.  It  failed  to  pay,  and  was  converted 
into  a  bag  and  jute  factory,  with  the  aid  of  Chinese, 
who  constitute  the  greater  proportion  of  the  800  hands. 
The  outturn  is  over  5,000,000  bags.  A  few  smaller 
firms  are  similarly  engaged,  and  since  1882  also  the 
convicts  of  San  Quentin. 

More  persistent  than  with  cotton  have  been  the 
attempts  to  establish  silk  factories.  The  first  was 
started  in  1867  by  Newman,  during  the  sericultural 
excitement.  It  failed,  as  did  several  others,  but  the 
industry  was  revived,  and  in  1881  two  small  mills 
were  in  operation,  one  spinning  $150,000  worth,  for 
twist  and  coarser  goods.  A  proportion  of  fabrics  wan 
also  produced,  and  the  prospects  are  promising. 

Of  clothing  $6,000,000  worth  was  made  up  in  1 890, 
by  4,000  persons,  who  mostly  work  at  home,  under 
contract,  the  Chinese  predominating.  Oveialls  are 
manufactured  even  for  export.  Half  of  the  $13,000,- 
000  worth  of  imported  cotton  fabrics  may  be  classed 
as  domestics,  and  are  made  into  garments  by  the  con- 
tract system.  In  the  shirt  factories,  with  a  product 
of  $900,000,  white  labor  predominates.  The  necktie 
importation  reaches  $1,300,000,  a  very  small  propor- 
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tion  being  of  local  manufacture.  This  is  also  the 
case  witli  hats,  suspenders,  trimmings,  and  small  ware, 
but  parasols  and  regalia  are  largely  made  up  in  San 
Francisco,  the  latter  sustained  by  numerous  fraternal 
societies. 

Abundant  wealth  and  the  taste  inherited  in  colder 
climates  have  fostered  upholstery,  at  least  in  the  cit- 
ies. Most  of  the  material  is  imported,  but  high 
freight  insures  local  fabrication.  Fillings  are  mostly 
prepared  here,  and  consist  of  curled  hair  and  moss  for 
fine  furniture,  of  soap-root,  Eureka  hair,  and  shoddy 
for  ordinary  goods.  Mattress  springs  are  made  by 
three  firms  and  also  woven  wire  mattresses.  Carpet- 
weaving  has  not  succeeded,  save  rag  carpets.  Only 
one  rope-walk  survives.  Sail-making  employs  a  small 
force. 

The  total  value  of  all  the  textile  fabrics  on  the 
coast  in  1882  was  nearly  $12,000,000,  produced  by 
G,000  hands,  earning  $2,500,000  and  using  nearly 
$G, 000,000  of  material,  while  the  report  for  1870  gave 
only  1,700  operatives,  and  a  production  of  $.3,750,000. 
As  $13,000,000  in  cotton  fabrics  are  still  imported 
there   are   wide   opportunities   for   factories   in   this 
branch  alone.     Unfortunately  the  labor  market  has 
been  so  uncertain,  especially  in  connection  with  Chi- 
nese, that  capital  hesitates. 

A  fostering  influence  in  behalf  of  manufacturers 
generally  is  exerted  by  the  Mechanics*  fair  and  the 
different  county  exhibitions.  A  continued  advance  is 
to  be  expected  in  a  country  possessed  of  such  varied 
natural  wealth,  with  an  ever  augmenting  surplus  of 
raw  products,  a  wt  with  the  disclosure  of  additional 
coal-beds  and  the  rapid  exploitation  of  iron  deposits, 
so  essential  for  other  branches.  The  planting  of 
the  requisite  kinds  of  trees  promises  in  due  time  to 
remedy  the  sensible  defect  in  hard  and  elastic  woods. 
Along  the  Sierra  slopes  is  vvater-|)ower  in  abundance, 
which  will  soon  become  eligible.  Much  of  the  exported 
wool  can    be   utilized  to   swell  the  list  of  woollen 
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fabrics,  which  enjoy  a  high  repu  .m  abroad,  and  so 
with  leather  and  many  other  p*  ducts.  The  efforts 
for  the  production  of  finer  grades  should  be  espe- 
cially fostered,  for  these  constitute  the  chief  drain  upon 
remittances  from  California,  which  makes  plenty  of 
flannels  and  blankets,  but  imports  cloth ;  exports  sole 
leather,  but  buys  fine  gloves  and  uppers  for  shoes; 
produces  common  crockery  and  bottles,  but  introduces 
table-ware  and  window-glass  ;  manufactures  printing- 
paper,  but  sends  for  writing-paper.  With  increasing 
railway  communication  the  raw  material  will  be  cheap- 
ened, and  it  is  believed  that  cotton  can  be  brought 
from  Texas  at  nearly  as  low  a  rate  as  to  Lowell,  and 
so  open  the  prospect  for  a  resumption  of  cotton  spin- 
ning, which  in  turn  will  encourage  local  plantations. 
A  growing  population  will  provide  hands  at  suffi- 
ciently low  rates  to  encourage  new  enterprises,  and 
the  training  of  workers  for  the  finer  productions. 

California  possesses,  moreover,  as  I  have  said,  the 
a  ivantage  of  a  protective  tar*  the  shape  of  freight 
and  risk  on  transports  from  t..  ^st,  most  goods  from 
abroad  being  restricted  by  duty.  Special  urgent 
work  prevails  in  a  measure  against  both  quarters. 
An  equable  climate  permits  almost  uninterrupted 
work  throughout  the  year,  and  obviates  the  necessity 
for  the  substantial  and  costly  buildings  required  in 
the  east,  to  the  saving  of  rent  and  fuel. 

San  Francisco  as  the  chief  harbor  on  the  coast  and  the 
maindep6t  for  most  of  the  raw  and  refined  material,  has 
naturally  become  the  centre  for  manufactures,  and  the 
congregation  here  of  Chinese  for  mutual  protection 
has  assisted  to  maintain  it  for  branches  not  requiring 
proximity  to  raw  material.  The  facilities  of  the  state 
in  general  for  manufactures  are  decidedly  superior  to 
those  of  many  manufacturing  localities,  so  that  a  vast 
area  of  the  Pacific  slope,  already  made  tributary  by 
her  geographic  position  and  trade  channels,  may  be 
counted  upon  to  sustain  her  industrial  aspirations. 
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CHAPTFJl    XX*  . 

IJFE  OV   AUSTIN  :^PERKV. 
Famitt  Traits-  FvrHR'i    A?rL*    Motheu— FonrK    cr   lf>a»«S»tT  anb   Ex- 

AMII.K   -  LawR     am*     <'.)r.»RU-TEt(— .SmU.L     BKOlhKlVe       i#     A     »1  KKAT 

Inik  sir.v— OicowxH    jv  Whea'!  a\i>  MANrFAirnnK.  af  l^i/Hrft— itsK- 

Kri.NKS'l    OF    A    1'I.AIN,    HoNKST,    Ai  1) YK     LlFR — A    CHAaA»-7tA   flf   MOUK 
THAN    USrAL   isTRKiNGlU   ANIJ   CAl»ABlLri'Y. 

Character  and  work — it  is  difficult  to  say  \^\,'uh 
ouLrht  to  bo  ineiitioned  first — arc  tlie  niaiii  eloiiKiJits  of 
iJiat  norsoual  force  which   iindorlies  tlio  dovolopnif-nt 
of  comuRniity  life.      ^^  hil'\  tlioicfnre,  it  is  diisirahlo 
that  we  shoidd  Uii'lorstaud  wliat    thn  ropresi.'iiiut*.  /(^ 
builders  of  tho  couimoiiwealtb  ou   tlio  Pacific   roast 
luivc  flniie,  it  is  quito  as  de.siral>lo,  ako,  that  \vc  Hhotikl 
kr.ow  how  tliey  laborerl  and  who  they  worr.      Work 
and  chara<.'tor  are   inutually  involved  iu  earj    wthor. 
and  r."'ithor  can  bo  fully  comproht'ndtd  apan   from  it* 
intiniato  and  fundanuntal  relations  to  tint  «^ti■'.■r,  lunv 
ovoj-  distinct  they  may  appear.     8>>n)et]iin<,'-  »!i  a  ma>« 
indi\i(kiality  is   discornilile    in  whattver  ].»'  <i',>*'»,   t^i- 
thou'^li  if  all  bis  acts  Wv're  set  d"\vu  and  a!.a)y3j4<i. 
tho  record  would   be  lcw>  than  his  lif<',     The  «nn>  o! 
human  OKpiriouces  is  only  a  br»v-f  .J.-anttir  frofi.   tlu; 
gi'cat  vohuno  (><*  human  myst»  ry  ,  ami  yH  ttvi*  im  -oin- 
plisiicd  farts  of  a  man's  bf'    *o-    t*   '  hf    f.!cj(r.«    tnat 
they  embody  his  :^^pirit  an-  .   >    vv,  a  'nuiiJ^'Mtatiitn  of 
his  character.     Or,  to  st^x'.'   li><>  pf\vp>*;'ti<^v!  in  lionicly 
form,  the  tree  i^  known  tv  iin  fmJfc.?      It  may  be  that 
eapat)ility  which  lia«*  um,  W'.  n  pn   mI'  'fire,  iurr.^n  talent, 
or   that  results  wi;iib   -jariiot  '.•    wholb*-  .  reditu!   to 
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LIFE  OF  AUSTIN  SPERRY. 

Family  Traits— Father  and  Mother— Force  op  Hereditt  and  Ex- 
ample— Labor  and  Character — Small  Beoinninos  of  a  Qreat 
iNoasTRY— Growth  of  Wheat  and  MANUFAcruRE  op  Flouk— Use- 
fulness OP  A  Plain,  Honest,  Active  Life— A  Character  of  more 
than  usual  Strength  and  Cafabilitt. 

Character  and  work — it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
ought  to  be  mentioned  first — are  the  main  elements  of 
that  personal  force  which  underlies  the  development 
of  community  life.  While,  therefore,  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  understand  what  the  representative 
builders  of  the  commonwealth  on  the  Pacific  coast 
have  done,  it  is  quite  as  desirable,  also,  that  we  should 
know  how  they  labored  and  who  they  were.  Work 
and  character  are  mutually  involved  in  each  other, 
and  neither  can  be  fully  comprehended  apart  from  its 
intimate  and  fundamental  relations  to  the  other,  how- 
ever distinct  they  may  appear.  Something  of  a  man's 
individuality  is  discernible  in  whatever  he  does;  al- 
though if  all  his  acts  were  set  down  and  analyzed, 
the  record  would  be  less  than  his  life.  The  sum  of 
human  experiences  is  only  a  brief  chapter  from  the 
great  volume  of  human  mystery;  and  yet  the  accom- 
plished facts  of  a  man's  life  are,  to  the  degree  that 
they  embody  his  spirit  and  energy,  a  manifestation  of 
his  character.  Or,  to  state  the  proposition  in  homely 
form,  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  It  may  be  that 
capability  which  has  not  been  productive,  barren  talent, 
or  that  results  which  cannot  be  wholly  credited  to 
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individual  endeavor,  are  subjects  which  would  repay 
study ;  but  if  this  be  so,  how  much  more  valuable  must 
be  the  knowledge  of  a  life  in  which  purpose  and  per- 
formance go  hand  in  hand;  v.hich  is  not  estimated,  in 
the  abstract,  by  its  capabilities,  Sut  in  the  concrete,  by 
its  actual  accomplishment  of  wha^  is  tangible,  endur- 
ing, and  beneficial.  I  am  unaware  cf  anything  more 
wholesome  and  stimulating,  for  those  who  are  wise 
enough  to  learn  from  the  experiences  of  others,  than 
a  biography  of  a  man  thus  practical  and  earnest,  if  he 
be  also  honest  and  good;  for  the  one  standard  of 
nobility  that  has  commended  itself  to  all  peoples  in 
all  ages  is  that  which  is  founded  upon  character. 
These  remarks  justly  apply  to  more  than  one  of  the 
worthy  men  to  whose  labor  and  virtues  we  are  in- 
debted for  much  in  the  material  and  moral  growth  of 
the  Pacific  coast;  but  I  refer  more  particularly,  at  this 
time,  to  Austin  Sperry,  whose  personal  worth  and  use- 
fulness to  the  state  during  his  life  were  equally  pro- 
nounced and  recognized. 

The  Sperrys  are  a  numerous  family,  whose  ancestors 
were  early  settlers  in  New  England,  several  of  whom 
figured  notably  in  the  colonial  annals  of  Connecticut. 
Benjamin  S;)erry  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
but  removed  to  Cabot,  Caledonia  county,  Vermont,  on 
the  Onion  river,  a  region  of  lime-stone  and  rugged 
hills,  where  his  son,  Austin  Sperry,  was  born,  May  20, 
1819.  Benjamin  Sperry  was  a  man  over  six  feet  tall, 
of  stalwart  frame,  inured  to  hard  work,  handy  with 
tools  to  make  or  mend,  sober,  industrious,  and  deter- 
mined— just  the  kind  of  man  to  cut  out  a  farm  for 
himself  and  his  family  from  the  Vermont  wilderness. 
He  acquired  and  cleared  off  about  200  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  the  locality  mentioned,  which  was  never- 
theless poor,  and  compelled  the  unwilling  soil  to  yield 
him  a  livelihood.  It  was  a  struggle  with  !iature,  in 
which  he  was  successful  to  the  extent  of  making  whnt 
in  that  country,  at  that  time,  was  c(»nsidered  a  good 
farm,  but  the  profits  were  small,  and  rendered  possible 
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only  by  severe  toil  and  rigid  economy.  He  was  better 
educated  than  most  of  his  neighbors,  and  read  criti- 
cally the  bible,  history,  and  newspapers  of  the  day. 
His  memory  was  very  retentive,  and  he  acquired  a 
remarkable  mass  of  information  from  these  sources. 
His  mind  was  comprehensive  and  clear,  and  he  was  a 
jQfreat  reasoner.  His  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  principles  of  our  government 
was  thorough  and  precise,  while  his  familiarity  with 
the  scriptures  was  quite  as  great.  He  was  not  a 
believer  in  revelation,  and  often  argued  with  two 
of  his  brothers-in-law,  who  were  zealous  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  regarding  their  faith  in  the  bible;  and 
it  is  said  that  he  was  so  strong  in  controversy  that 
they  could  not  maintain  themselves  against  him.  He 
was  not  more  disputatious  than  liberal,  however,  for 
he  respected  the  views  of  others,  and  though  he  could 
not  believe  what  he  could  not  comprehend,  his  logic 
did  not  make  him  uncharitable.  His  wife  was  a  de- 
vout Christian,  and  he  attended  church  with  her  quite 
regularly.  He  was  a  large-hearted,  benevolent  man, 
to  whom  religious  friends  would  go  for  aid  as  readily, 
at  least,  as  to  any  members  of  their  own  church.  A 
leading  spirit  and  looked  up  to  by  his  neighbors,  in  a 
wider  field  his  influence  might  have  been  proportion- 
ately great.  He  was  conscious  of  his  strength,  and 
like  most  men  of  controlling  ability,  he  was  not 
always  patient  under  restraint.  Still,  he  was  self- 
controlled  to  this  extent,  that  if  his  passion  got  the 
better  of  him,  he  would  go  out  and  relieve  himself  by 
speaking  his  mind  freel}^  to  his  oxen.  His  physique, 
mentality,  and  moral  nature  he  transmitted  to  his  son, 
who  in  some  respects  resembled  him  closely. 

Mary  Davis  was  the  maiden  name  of  Benjamin 
Sperry's  wife.  They  were  married  in  Claremont, 
New  Hampshire,  and  it  was  from  that  point  that 
they  went  forth  as  home-makers  into  the  wilds  of 
Vermont.  She  was  an  excellent  pioneer's  wife — 
thrifty,    industrious,    of   great    common    sense,    and 
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strength    of  character — a  fair  representative  of  the 
sterhnjr  womanhood  of  New  England  eight}'  or  a 
hundred  years  ago.      She  was  a  conscientious  nieth- 
odist,  and  framed  her  Hfe  upon  the  discipHne  of  that 
faith.     Eschewing  all  worldliness,  her  criterion  was 
duty.     And  yet  she  was  not  fanatical.     Her  charity 
was  rational,  and  the  difference  between  her  husband 
and   herself,  as  regards  religion,  did  not  spoil   her 
tempter.     She  was  by  nature  sympathetic  and  gentle, 
and  her  Christianity  was  practical,  inculcating  sacri- 
fice and  self-government.      Kind    and  amiable,   she 
soujrht  to  influence  others  in    what  seemed  to  her 
right  by  tender  means ;    her  great  desire  was  to  do 
good  and  lead  a  blameless  life.     She  was  solicitous 
for  the  welfare  of  her  husband  and  children,  and  she 
dischartjed  the  obligations  of  wife  and  mother  with 
zeal  and  faithfulness.     She  was  well  educated,  and 
was  a  school  teacher  until  her  marriage.     Her  family 
were  people  of  character  and  standing.     Her  brothers 
were  men  of  intelligence  and  influence,  and  noted  for 
their  physical  strength  and  stature.     From  her  side 
of    the    house,    her   son   Austin   inherited    qualities 
of  body  and  mind  that  were  helpful ;   from  herself 
he  derived  that  gentle  disposition  and  kindness   of 
heart  which   were  peculiar  to   him,  and    from    her 
example  he  learned  the  priceless  lesson  of  prudence 
and   self-control.     Benjamin  and   Mary   Sperry  had 
five  children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  who  grew 
to  maturity.     Besides  Austin  Sperry,  those  of  their 
ciiildren     who    came     to    California    were    Charles 
S[)orry,  at  this  time  a  resident  of  Stockton ;  Alvaro 
Sperry;  and  Mrs  Almira  Sperry  Sloane,  who  like- 
wise lived  in  Stockton.     Mr  and  Mrs  Sperry  were 
fond  parents,  proud  of  their  children,  and  were  ambi- 
tious, above  all  else,  that  their  sons  and  daughters 
should  grow  up  to  be  honest,  useful,  and  independent 
men  and  women.     They  themselves  set  the  cxam})le 
in  that  which  is  the  most  practical  and  reliable  ele- 
ment of  education — labor.     He  was  a  tireless  worker, 
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and  so  wcs  she.  In  the  region  in  which  they  lived 
there  were  few  who  could  afford  to  be  idle,  or  to 
whom  idleness  was  a  temptation.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, so  called  by  virtue  of  their  leisure,  were 
unknown.  And  yet  the  Sperrys  and  their  neighbors 
were  not  slaves  to  toil.  They  worked  hard,  but  their 
labor  was  not  drudgery.  They  worked,  not  merely 
because  there  was  no  other  alternative,  but  also  be- 
cause they  looked  upon  labor  as  a  duty,  and  took 
pride  in  every  sort  of  honest  productive  industry. 
They  were  brought  up  to  work,  and  the  habit  of 
labor  became  second  nature.  Labor  of  some  sort, 
whether  of  the  head  or  the  hands,  was  regarded 
by  the  community  as  an  essential  to  respectability : 
idleness  was  considered  as  hardly  less  than  a  crime, 
while  work  was  classed  among  the  cardinal  virtues. 
Such  was  their  environment  and  the  spirit  engendered 
by  it.  Enlightenment,  progress,  power,  grow  out  of 
labor,  while  the  concomicants  of  idleness  are  retro- 
gression, demoralization,  and  degradation.  New  Eng- 
land owes  her  greatness  of  to-day,  not  to  nature, 
but  to  labor ;  and  what  the  Pacific  coast  owes  to 
New  England  for  intelligence,  enterprise,  aid  char- 
acter need  not  be  told  to  any  one  who  knows  the 
rudiments  of  our  history. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  was  brought  up  to 
labor,  said  :  "  Every  hoy  or  girl  ought  to  be  brought 
up  so  as  to  be  able  to  earn  a  living.  Among  the 
kind's  -^sscs  I  received  from  my  father  and  motlier,  I 
am  as  grateful  to  them  for  teaching  me  how  to  use  my 
head  and  hands  together  as  for  anything  else.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  know  how  to  generate  ideas,  but  not 
how  to  harness  them  to  business.  To  join  think  and 
thing  together  is  a  Yankee  jieculiarity.  Practicality 
ouijht  to  be  taujjfht  in  the  schools.  Old  New  Enir- 
land  economy  obliged  schoolmasters  to  teach  boys 
trades.  It  is  a  pitiable  thing  to  see  respectable  young 
men  drifting  about  the  comnmnity  wanting  something 
to  do.     My  experience  taught  me  to  rely  upon  myself, 
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and  I  have  never  yet  been  put  in  such  a  position  that 
I  could  not  turn  my  hand  to  whatever  was  necessary 
to  be  done.  In  the  confidence  you  feel  that  you  can 
do  any  kind  of  work  there  is  a  sense  of  independence 
that  does  not  come  with  a  patent  of  nobility." 

All  that  has  been  said  in  this  general  way  might 
fairly  stand  as  a  picture  of  the  regime  under  wliieh 
Austin  Sperry  was  reared.  His  schooling  was  like 
that  of  most  other  boys  in  the  pioneer  days  of  Ver- 
mont. Autumn  and  winter,  the  season  when  he 
could  be  spared  from  farm- work,  which  began  for  him 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  chores,  he  attended  the 
common  school.  Thus  the  year  was  divided  between 
work  and  study,  and  his  mind  grew  with  his  body ; 
for  though  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  boys 
and  girls  are  crammed  with  now  were  not  in  vogue  \ 
then,  the  elements  of  knowledge  were  thoroughly 
taught.  For  this  foundation  pupils  were  indebted  to 
the  master — the  superstructure  they  might  build  for 
themselves  in  after  life,  if  they  would.  Austin  was 
an  industrious,  reliable  boy  on  the  farm,  and  took 
kindly  to  his  books.  He  bent  himself  to  his  tasks, 
and  wasted  no  time.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  to 
stick  to  whatever  he  undertook  until  it  was  done. 
He  was  ready  at  figures,  a  fair  reader,  became  a  good 
book-keeper,  and  generally  thorough  in  those  studies 
which  are  more  directly  useful  in  practical  life.  Until 
he  was  seventeen  years  old  he  attended  the  public 
schools,  after  which  he  took  a  wider  course  of  studios 
at  the  academy,  an  institution  peculiar  to  the  New 
England  states,  in  which  boys  were  prepared  for  , 
college.  All  the  time  he  was  not  thus  occupied,  he 
was  a  student  in  anotlier  and  not  inferior  school,  the 
farm,  where  he  learned  some  of  the  best  lessons  of 
his  life.  He  had  a  gift  for  mechanics,  and  could  turn 
his  hand  to  whatever  was  to  be  done  by  a  farmer  in 
those  days.  He  was  stout  and  active,  and  fond  of 
athletic  sports,  in  which  lie  excelled.  Among  his 
comrades  he  was  a  favorite,  because  of  his  good  nature. 
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generosity,  and  manliness.  While  he  was  firm  and 
decided,  he  was  so  careful  and  considerate  of  others' 
interests  and  feelings  that  it  is  said  that,  as  a  boy, 
which  held  pretty  nearly  true  of  him  as  a  man,  he 
was  not  known  to  have  an  enemy.  From  childhood 
he  had  fixed  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  clung  to 
them,  but  he  was  not  obtrusive,  and  he  shunned  con- 
tention. He  was  positive  in  his  opinions  as  his  father 
was,  but  like  his  mother  he  had  no  taste  for  contro- 
versy. 

When  his  limited  tuition  was  finished,  he  became  a 
clerk  in  a  general  merchandise  establishment  at  Dan- 
vers,  Massachusetts,  a  manufacturing  town,  located 
in  the  midst  of  a  farming  country.  He  slept  in  the 
store,  and  he  was  wont  to  smile  and  say  that  it  seemed 
as  though  he  never  would  get  back  the  sleep  he  lost 
during  that  clerkship;  for  the  old  farmers  used  to 
come  around  as  early  as  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
call  him  up  to  wait  on  them.  But  this  introduction 
into  actual  business,  homely  as  it  was,  did  him  no 
harm.  His  three  years'  experience  and  observation 
among  the  keen-witted,  enterprising  people  of  Dan- 
vers  and  vicinity  were  useful  to  him  in  more  ways 
than  one,  afterward.  His  next  employment  was  with 
the  dry-goods  house  of  George  W.  Warren  and  com- 
pany, Boston.  After  several  years  of  mutually  satis- 
factory service  with  them,  he  obtained  a  clerkship  in 
the  large  dry-goods,  shawl,  and  silk  establishment  of 
Jewett  and  Prescott,  on  Tremont  street.  By  close 
attention  to  business,  supplemented  by  a  pleasing 
address,  he  became  one  of  their  most  successful  sales- 
men. It  is  related  to  his  credit  that  his  success  was 
attained  without  recourse  to  the  tricks  by  which 
some  tradesmen  profit. 

During  his  clerkship,  extending  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  he  led  a  frugal  life,  and  saved  enough  from  his 
salary  for  the  nucleus  of  a  business  of  his  own,  while 
the  reputation  he  had  established  for  integrity  and 
ability  enabled  him  to  obtain  whatever  credit  he  might 
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require.  In  company  with  a  brother  ho  went  into 
the  dry-goods  trade  at  No.  2  Tremont  row,  in  which 
lie  was  en<(aged  until  the  latter  part  of  1848,  when, 
owing  to  some  unfortunate  investments  made  by  his 
partner,  and  the  desire  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  gold- 
fields,  he  sold  out  and  withdrew  from  business.  Emi- 
gration to  California  was  with  him,  as  with  most 
others  at  that  time,  more  of  a  venture  than  he  sup- 
posed. Very  little  reliable  information  could  be  had 
in  the  east  regarding  the  state  of  things  here ;  the 
prevalent  idea  was,  that  a  fortune,  greater  or  less, 
according  to  the  measure  of  each  argonaut's  ambition, 
could  be  dug  out  of  the  mines  in  a  year  or  two ;  and 
perhaps  forty-nine  out  of  every  fifty  emigrants  planned 
that,  when  he  had  gathered  as  much  of  the  golden 
fleece  as  he  required,  he  would  resume  his  residence 
in  the  states.  This  select  region  of  earth  was  not 
comtemplated  as  a  possible  home ;  the  mines  were  the 
beginning  and  end  of  life  in  California.  It  was  im- 
possible then,  and  for  years  afterward,  to  discover  that 
the  wealth  of  California  soil  and  climate  was  far 
greater  than  that  of  her  precious  metals.  Brought 
now  into  their  proper  relationship,  agriculture  is  the 
superior  and  mining  an  incidental  industry.  One 
notable  feature  of  the  first  tide  of  emiijration  to  Cal- 
ifornia  was,  however,  tliat  it  brought  out  men  who 
were,  as  a  rule,  of  the  superior  class.  It  argued  en- 
terprise, energy,  and  some  degree  of  courage  that  chey 
should  undertake  the  trip  across  the  plains  or  tlie 
voyage  around  Cape  Horn,  while  the  cxj)enses  of 
the  undertaking  were  such  that  ordinarily  only  men 
of  substance  or  standing  were  able  to  provide  the 
means  for  it.  Not  less  could  be  said  of  Austin  Spcrry 
than  that  he  was  among  the  select  men  who  were 
drawn  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  discovery  of  gold. 
Knowing  but  little  of  tlie  actual  situation,  except  that 
there  was  an  o[)portunity  for  bettering  his  pecuniary 
condition,  he  was  not  afraid  to  encounter  whatever 
obstacles  there  might  be  in  the  way.     Standing  six 
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feet  one  inch  in  his  stockings,  and  weighing,  with- 
out superflous  flesh,  a  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  in 
perfect  healtli,  experienced  in  business  and  inured  to 
manual  laijor,  he  was  self-reliant,  and  confident  of  his 
ability  to  adapt  himself  to  whatever  he  should  find  it 
necessary  to  do  in  order  to  get  on,  though  like  most 
others  he  expected  to  dig  out  his  fortune  from  the 
rocks.  Only  a  few  realized  their  anticipations  in  this 
respect;  a  comparatively  small  number  of  pioneers 
ever  became  rich,  and  scarcely  one  of  them  succeeded 
as  he  had  planned  to  succeed. 

A  company  of  four  chosen  friends,  of  whom  Aus- 
tin Sperry  was  one,  sailed  from  Boston,  January  27, 
1849,  on  the  ship  Pharsalia,   Captain   Allen,  by  the 
way  of  Cape  Horn,  for  San  Francisco,  equipped  with 
mining  implements,  and  with   enough  provisions  to 
last  them  several  months.     The  weary  voyage  lasted 
six  months,  about  two  thirds  of  which  time  the  ship 
was  out  of  sight  of  land.     The  passengers   had   re- 
course to  the  various  ordinary  expedients  to  break  the 
monotony — reading,   music,   chess,    cards,    etc.       Mr 
Sperry  occupied  himself  mainly  with  books  of  travel, 
and  with  his  diary,  which  lie  kept  faithfully  to  the  end 
and  contributed  to  the  diversion  of  his  fellow- voyagorr 
as  one  of  a  glee  club  formed  on  board  the  ship.     He 
had  a  deep,  sweet  voice,  and  sang  well,  and  was  pro- 
ficient as  an  amateur  on  the   flute.     If  the  captain 
had   been    so   disposed,  he   might  have  relieved,  to 
some  extent,  the  tedium  of  the  voyage  for  his  passen- 
gers, most  of  whom  were  unused  to  the  sea ;  but  he 
preferred  to  be  churlish.     Not  knowing  the  temper 
of  the    officer,    and    having  no  reason  to  expect  an 
uncivil    anssver,    Mr  Sperry   ventured   to   ask    what 
the  latitude  was.     "  That  is  my  business,"  snarled  the 
skipper.     His  questioner   felt  the  rebuff"  keenly,  but 
turned  away  quietly  without  a  word  of  remonstrance, 
after  whicli  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  giving  Captain 
Allen  a  wide  berth.     However,  wlien  the  latter,  hav- 
ing repented  of  his  rudeness,  called  all  his  passengers 
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toi^othcr  at  Valparaiso  and  apologized,  there  was  no 
oiio  more  prompt  than  Mr  Sperry  to  put  away  his 
^nievance,  tor  it  was  foreign  to  his  nature  to  cherish 
a  grudge. 

When,  on  the  last  of  July  1849,  the  Sperry  com- 
pany arrived  in  San  Francisco,  their  entire  funds  did 
not  auiount  to  more  than  $500;, hence  they  had  to 
make  some  economical  arrangement  by  which  to  got 
to  the  mines  at  once,  for  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  living  was  very  high.  In  order  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  storing  their  efl'i^cts  nnd  going  to  Sacramento 
as  their  point  of  departure  for  the  placers,  as  they  had 
iiitontled,  they  engaged  a  small  schoonoi-  lo  come  along- 
side of  the  Pharsalia  and  receive  themselves  and  their 
outfit  and  take  them  to  Stockton.  They  put  their 
New  England  ideas  of  frugality  into  practice  on  the 
very  threshold  of  their  experience  in  this  new  country, 
and  thereby  avoided  the  fate  of  others  who  became 
fascinated  with  San  Francisco  and  got  stranded  in 
the  swirl.  At  Stockton  the  party  divid'  .1,  and  on  the 
1 8th  of  Auti,ust  Austin  Sperry  and  E,  1-?.  Stockwcll 
proceeded  to  the  placer  diggings  at  Jacksonville,  in 
Tuolumne  county;  the  other  two  of  the  company  pre- 
ferred a  different  'camp.'  Sperry  and  Stockwell 
worked  a  claim  for  twenty-three  days  and  a  half,  when, 
having  cleaned  up  $500  each,  the  latter  preferred 
to  continue  mining,  but  the  former  did  not  find  it 
agreeable,  and  returned  to  Stockton  with  the  view  of 
undertaking  some  less  speculative  enterprise  in  a  quieter 
environment.  He  went  into  the  grocery  business  with 
a  partner,  and  built  up  a  considi  tblo  trade,  but  was 
completely  burned  out  '  t),o  big  fire  ot  the  spring  of 
1851.     He  rebuilt  an  \tnod  tlic    ime  business,  but 

liC  was  not  tocontinu<  icii  jntiger  ii.  this  traffic.  He 
vas  observant,  and  saw  1 1  -;  op'  -itunity  in  quite  a  diff>r- 
ent  brajich  of  commerce,  1  iiero  was  nothing  worthy 
of  special  note  in  his  earlier  career  in  Stockto  ,  unless 
it  was  tiie  cultivation  of  those  homely  virtues  which 
were  not  generally  appreciated,  and  were  sometimes 
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sroffod  at  in  tho  flush  (lays  of  California,  nlthoufrh 
they  ho  at  tho  vory  root  of  individual  suocoss  and  na- 
tional stronj^th — industry,  toinporanco,  and  ooonomy. 
For  instance*,  hy  a  httlo  thrifty  phinning,  lio  and  friends 
from  Now  England,  where  the  proper  ai)j)reciation  and 
the  wise  use  of  money  was  an  evidence  of  character, 
BU[)phed  their  table  abundantly  at  a  cost  to  each  per- 
son of  about  $3.50  a  week,  a  sum  that  many  another, 
with  no  better  business  income  than  his  own,  would 
spend  for  meals  in  a  single  day. 

During  tho  earlier  period  of  placer  mining,  Stock- 
ton was  tho  central  distributing  point  for  the  outly- 
ing camps.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  staging  and 
heavy  freighting  to  and  from  the  mines,  tlie  impor- 
tance of  tho  transportation  industry  being  second  to 
that  of  mining  only.  A  very  large  number  of  horses 
and  mules  wore  employed  in  that  work,  and  Mr  Sperry 
conceived  tho  project  of  a  mill  in  which  to  grind  feed, 
crack  tho  barley,  consumed  by  this  stock.  This  is 
the  idea,  born  in  his  mind,  out  of  which  grew  the 
great  Sperry  flouring  mills  of  Stockton,  the  second  in 
size  at  this  time  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  manufactory 
of  wide  usefulness  in  our  domestic  commerce  and  of 
high  standing  in  foreign  trade.  It  is  probable  that 
he  had  in  view,  also,  at  the  origin  of  the  enterprise, 
the  manufacture  of  graham  flour.  At  any  rate,  the 
first  products  of  his  mill  were  food  for  man  in  this 
wholesome  form,  as  well  as  improved  feed  for  animals. 
It  would  be  gratifying  if  we  could  know  all  the  do- 
tails  regarding  his  plans,  and  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  inception  of  this  enterprise,  the  development 
of  the  industrial  germ,  a  complete  record  of  which 
would  be  of  more  substantial  interest  than  the  historv 
of  many  a  Ui'litJiry  or  political  campaign.  Tho  facts 
concerning  tho  origin  of  an  important  enterprise  are 
'peculiarly  interesting,  but  this  information,  which  is 
so  desirable,  is  often  incomplete  or  defective  unless 
the  originator  of  tho  enterprise  takes  special  pains 
to  make  a  note  of  facts  for  preservation,  or  unless 
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they  can  be  obtained  from  him  personally  by  a  com- 
petent and  faithful  investigator.     The  entire  history 
and  elucidation  of  a  life  problem  can  seldom  be  ob- 
tained from  any  one  save  from  him  in  whose  brain  it 
was  generated  and  by  whose  labor  it  was  wrought 
out.    This  is  a  proposition  that  needs  only  to  be  stated 
to  be  proved ;  to  my  mind  it  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
superlative  advantage  of  contemporary  biography,  as 
a  means  of  acquiring  historical  material  which  cannot 
be  gathered  from  any  other  source,  and  which  if  not 
thus  acquired  from  the  lips  of  the  living  witness  is 
apt  to  perish  with  him.     T  do  not  feel  that  I  lack  any 
information  that  is  essential  regarding  the  beginnings 
of  the  valuable  undertaking  to  which  Mr  Spcrry  de- 
voted thirty  years  of  thought  and  labor,  but  I   can 
see  that  this  part  of  the  subject  might  be  presented 
more  clearly  if  he  had  been  alive  when  this  inquiry 
began,  to  tell  the  story  of  his  early  struggles  with  his 
own  lips.     His  was  the  first  grain-mill  constructed  in 
Stockton,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  first  in  San 
Joaquin  county.     Sperry's  mill  was  certainly  not  tlie 
first  in  California,  for  Captain  Sutter  had  a  mill  at  his 
fort,  and  the  Russian  settlers  had  one  at  Bodega,  and 
there  were  one  or  two  others  in  use  in   California 
prior  to  the  gold  discovery  or  soon  afterward.     In  the 
pastoral  days  preceding  this  event,  the  Spanish  Cal- 
ifornians   ground   wheat   for  their  own   use  on    the 
household  meiale,  or  at  best  on  the  arasfra.      Wlieat 
was  cultivated,  from  the  first,  at  the  missions,  and   at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  it  was  a  favorite  ])roduct. 
In  1784  the  cereal  crops  were  so  large  that  shipments 
of  grain  from  Mexico  were  declared  to  be  no  hnger 
needed;  but  in  the  Stime  year  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
was   discouraged    by   dryness  and  fickleness  of  the 
climate  at  S.'^.n  Diego  and  elsewhere.     In   1834  the 
Mexicans  planted  wheat  north  of  San  Francisco  ba}-; 
Sutter  ititroduced  it  in  the  '40's,  as  did  the  llussiaiis 
about  the  same  time,  and  it  was  grown  in  Yolo  and 
Placer  coimtics  also  at  an  early  date.     Still,  in  the 
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year  1850,  the  entire  wheat  product  of  California  v  as 
only  17,328  bushels.  The  smallness  of  this  crop  vas 
due  somewhat  to  the  fact  that  the  mining  excitement 
was  demoralizing  to  agriculture,  but  if  there  had  'o\)en 
no  such  disturbance  the  product  would  have  been 
comparatively  insignificant.  Gold  was  the  absorbing 
desire,  and  yellow  dust  blinded  men  for  the  time  to 
every  other  source  of  wealth.  As  centuries  ago  men 
resented  the  idea  that  the  earth  was  round,  so  it  would 
have  seemed  incredil  le  to  pioneers  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  had  they  thought  of  it,  that  California,  capable 
of  being  made  the  granary  of  the  world,  had  possi- 
bilities in  the  way  of  agriculture  that  were  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  conditions  of  farming  here  were 
peculiar,  however,  and  when  the  first  reaction  from 
the  mining  fever  set  in,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  first  experiments  then  made  in  wheat-grow- 
ing were  not  generally  successful ;  but  Yankee  inge- 
nuity and  persistency  brought  about  the  revelation 
ultimately  that  there  is  more  gold  deposited  in  the 
soil  of  California  then  under  it.  In  1852,  a  glimmer 
of  this  truth  was  affVirded  by  the  little  wheat  crop  of 
297,000  bushels,  seventeen  times  as  large,  however, 
as  the  crop  of  1850.  In  San  Joaquin  county  alone, 
in  1880,  it  was  3,500,000  bushels,  and  in  the  state  at 
large  in  the  year  1889  the  yield  was  50,000,000  bush- 
els; and  while  California  will  probably  always  retain 
her  rank  as  a  wheat-growing  state,  her  future  in  this 
respect  is  already  overshadowed  by  the  adaptibility 
of  her  soil  for  the  production  of  fruits. 

The  growth  of  wheat  was  limited,  at  first,  to  the 
local  demands  which  had  been  previously  supplied  by 
importation,  but  under  the  stimulus  of  a  foreign  mar- 
ket, the  industry  assumed  tremendous  proportions. 
But  another  development  had  to  take  place  before 
the  product  was  shipped  in  any  other  tlian  tlie  crude 
form.  It  not  only  required  years  of  labor  and  pains- 
taking experiment  before  California  flour  became 
available  as  an  export,  but  it  required  years,  also,  to 
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enable  local  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  in 
the  home  market  witli  eastern  manufacturers.  These 
facts  all  have  a  direct  bearing  and  cast  a  light  upon 
the  history  of  Austin  Sperry,  without  which  his  work 
as  industrial  builder  could  not  be  so  well  understood; 
for  as  Stockton  grew  in  importance  as  the  center  of  a 
great  grain-raising  territory,  so  the  business  grew 
wJiich  he  founded  and  nurtured.  His  establishment 
(>xpanded  somewhat  in  proportion  as  wheat  became 
abundant,  while  his  enterprise  as  a  manufacturer  had 
its  reflex  influence  in  promoting  the  agricultural  hidus- 
try  upon  which  it  depended.  This  can  be  more  read- 
ily ap[>reciated  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Sperry 
mill,  now  the  Sperry  mills,  with  a  present  capacity 
of  1,500  barrels  of  flour  per  day,  began  operations  on 
a  comparatively  limited  and  meagre  scale.  It  was  a 
one-story  frame  building  on  Main  street,  between 
Commerce  and  Beaver,  constructed  by  Austin  Sperry, 
who  had  withdrawn  from  the  grocery  business,  and 
his  partner,  George  Lyon,  in  1852.  Mr  Sperry 's  en- 
tire capital  which  lie  put  into  the  venture  was  little 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars,  while  Mr  Lyon  c<m- 
tributed  to  the  partnership  an  old  engine.  There 
were  no  steam-engines  in  the  market  at  that  time,  and 
no  facilities  for  manufacturing  them.  The  same  was 
true  as  regards  boilers.  Tubular  boilers  were  not  to 
be  had,  and  Sperry  and  Lyon  could  get  nothing  better 
to  start  with  than  an  old  two-flue  boiler  that  was 
exceedingly  wasteful  of  fuel  and  expensive.  Their 
euLfine  was  a  second-hand  one  which  seems  to  have 
got  shlp[)ed  up  to  Stockton  by  accident.  Mr  Spc^rry 
was  a  good  natural  mechanic,  and  with  considerable 
labor  set  up  the  machinery,  adjusting  the  parts  as 
well  as  practicable.  On  the  14th  of  Decemlx-r 
1855,  the  boiler  exploded  and  demolished  the  build- 
ing and  the  works;  but  machinery  was  more  avail- 
ahle  then,  and  he  managed  with  a  struggh^  to 
rrjilace  tlie  old  mill  with  a  better  one.  Resolution 
and    tenacity  of   purpose  were    prominent    traits    in 
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his  character.  Taking  up  the  milHng  business  as  a 
pioneer,  without  any  experience-  and  meeting  with 
this  disaster  on  the  threshold,  and  encountering 
many  otlier  obstacles  of  a  trying  nature,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  he  passed  through  a  severe  ordeal 
before  his  enterprise  could  be  securely  established. 
Many  another  lacking  his  patience  and  resource 
would  have  succumbed,  but  reverses  and  perplexi- 
ties stimulated  him  to  greater  effort  and  intensified 
his  determination  to  succeed.  Of  hopeful  tem- 
perament, and  thoughtful  always  of  the  future,  he 
had  faith  in  California  and  in  the  industry  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  At  a  time  when  there  were  few  to 
agree  with  him,  he  remarked  to  a  friend :  "  I  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  wheat  growing  all  over  this 
country."  In  addition  to  the  milling  work  as  origi- 
nally undertaken,  he  began  the  manufacture  of  flour 
in  the  fall  of  1852.  His  first  partner  continued  with 
him  about  one  year,  when  he  took  into  partnership 
Samuel  Baldwin,  who  remained  with  him  about 
four  years;  then  Mr  Sperry  bought  out  Mr  Baldwin. 
Hence  of  Austin  Sperry  it  can  be  said  in  all  fairness 
that  the  foundinjj  of  the  fjreat  business  is  almost  ex- 
clusively  due  to  his  own  labors  and  character.  He 
attended  closely  to  every  detail  of  the  work,  and  as 
long  as  it  was  practicable  kept  his  own  books  and  at- 
tended personally  to  collections.  Being  reliable,  fair 
and  genei'ous  in  all  his  dealings,  he  earned  the  confi- 
dence and  good- will  of  the  entire  community,  and 
established  his  enterprise  upon  a  substantial  basis. 

In  1856  he  induced  his  cousin,  S.  W.  Sperry,  who 
had  recently  arrived  from  the  cast,  to  join  him  in 
the  business.  Alexander  Burkett,  who  was  Austin 
Sperry 's  miller,  entered  the  ])artnersliip  at  this  date, 
and  continued  in  the  firm  for  nineteen  years.  The 
partnership  of  Austin  and  S.  W.  Sperry  continued 
for  twenty-five  yonrs,  tliat  is,  until  the  deatli  of  the 
senior  partner.  In  adcHtion  to  the  important  |)eriod 
of  pioneer  struggle,  the  first  four  years,  these  other 
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twenty-five  years  also,  were  full  of  toil  and  care  for 
the  architect  and  builder  of  the  Sperry  flour-mills.  In 
the  vear  1853,  the  Franklin  mills  were  constructed  on 
the  corner  of  Levee  and  Beaver  streets,  by  Calvin 
Paige  and  company.  It  was  an  immense  building  for 
those  early  days,  planned  with  reference  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  flour  manufacture,  which  the  pioneer  labors  of 
Austin  Sperry,  in  this  line,  had  done  much  to  demon- 
strate, and  cost  a  large  amount  of  money,  expensive 
machinery  being  imported  for  its  equipment  from 
England.  The  walls  of  the  mill  had  not  been  built 
of  sufficient  strength  to  run  the  engine  at  full  speed, 
and  in  1856  it  was  closed.  Soon  afterward,  Daniel 
Gibbs,  of  San  Francisco,  purchased  it,  but  it  lay  idle 
until  it  was  sold  to  Sperry,  Burkett  and  comnany  in 
the  spring  of  1862.  The  purchasers  spent  four  or 
five  months  in  thoroughly  repairing,  in  fact,  in  recon- 
structing it,  and  begaa  work  on  this  site,  which  is  the 
present  location  of  the  mills  of  Sperry  and  company, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  following  autumn.  The  great 
business  had  scarcely  more  than  reached  that  point 
beyond  which  it  would  take  care  of  itself,  when,  on  the 
22d  of  July,  1881,  the  founder,  whose  life-work  was 
now  fairly  consummated,  was  called  away.  He  had 
won  a  good  fight,  and  had  left  his  house  in  order.  It 
was  not  destined  that  he  should  rest  after  his  labors  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  struggle  himself,  but  it  was  a 
source  of  pure  satisfaction  to  him  to  realize  that  the 
victory  was  absolute  and  permanent,  and  that  those  for 
whom  he  labored,  more  than  himself,  would  be  sure  of 
the  benefits  resulting  therefrom.  This  was  the  chief 
gratification  that  he  sought ;  besides,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  derived  much  happiness  from  the  work  upon 
which  he  concentrated  his  strength  and  mind.  And 
it  would  have  been  singular  if  a  man  of  his  unselfish 
and  kindly  nature  had  not  derived  pleasure  from  doing 
good,  for  his  whole  work  was  useful  and  helpful  to 
others,  substantially  a  contribution  to  the  public  wel- 
fare and  happiness.     His  manufactory,  as  he  left  it, 
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was  in  excellent  condition,  standing  among  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  world  for  the  quality  of  its  products, 
recognized  as  a  leading  industry  of  the  state,  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  general  prosperity,  and  directly 
affording  the  means  of  a  livelihood  to  many  persons,  and 
indirectly  to  many  more.  But  regardless  of  the  bene- 
fits that  accrued  and  are  still  accruing  to  others  from 
his  activity  in  commerce  and  industry,  he  was  not  a 
man  whom  success  could  spoil  or  put  out  of  sympathy 
with  his  neighbors.  It  was  not  his  disposition  to  make 
a  little  world  of  himself  and  his  belongings  and  turn  his 
back  upon  the  rest  of  humanity.  He  had  pity  for 
others  who  were  in  trouble,  and  he  took  comfort  in 
their  happiness.  His  treatment  of  others  was  gentle- 
ness and  manliness  combined,  which  seemed  born  of 
principle.  A  laborer  once  said:  "Austin  Sperry  is 
a  man  who  will  cross  the  street  to  speak  to  me,  as  I 
am  a  little  afraid  of  him."  An  old  man  had  trusted 
a  friend  with  his  all  and  lost  it.  This  friend  afterward 
became  abundantly  able  to  assist  him,  but,  instead,  ig- 
nored hira.  Being  sorely  in  need,  he  went  to  Sperry 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  trust  a  poor  man  for  a  sack 
of  flour.  *'  Is  it  for  yourself  ?"  "Yes,  Mr  Sperry,  it  is; 
but  I  don't  know  when  I  can  pay  you."  "  Never  mind 
the  pay;  you  take  this  sack,  and  when  it  is  gone,  come 
back  to  the  mill  and  get  all  the  flour  you  need  as  long 
as  you  live ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  you  this  little  favor." 
Few  knew  of  his  deeds  of  charity  during  his  life,  but 
none  who  were  deserving  and  went  to  him  for  aid 
were  turned  away.  He  seemed  to  take  a  humane  and 
sensible  view  of  the  times — the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  early  days — making  the  best  of  them,  and  hoping 
and  believing  they  would  change  for  the  better  with 
the  age  of  the  state.  If  a  man  had  gone  astray,  lost 
his  fortune  and  health  by  dissipation,  it  was  not  his 
wont  to  scold  and  say :  "  Why  did  you  do  thus  and  so  ? 
or  why  were  you  not  temperate  and  prudent?  but  poor 
Dick  or  John  has  got  to  the  end  of  the  road;  we  must 
board  him,  and  see  that  he  is  cared  for  here,  and  if  he 
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has  friends  at  home,  send  him  back  to  the  clJ  folks." 
Never  supercilious  or  otticious,  but  rather  retiring  in 
his  manners,  he  was  not  a  great  talker.  He  untler- 
stootl  when  to  be  silent,  and  he  would  sometimes  say 
to  his  friends:  **I  would  be  thought  to  know  less  if 
I  talked  more."  Genial  and  hearty,  ho  was  always  a 
welcome  guest. 

He  t(K»k  an  active  interest  in  whatever  concerned  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  and  manifested  a  gener- 
ous public  spirit.  Jn  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a 
citizen,  he  had  the  couraii^e  totlo  ri<»iit,  accordinuf  to  his 
convictit)ns  of  duty,  under  all  circumstances.  He  exem- 
j)lified  this  trait  during  the  stormy  and  exciting  times  of 
the  vigilance  committees  in  185 1  and  1850.  Mr  Sperry 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  Stockton  branch  of  the 
committee,  and  at  all  times  discharged  his  duty  fear- 
lessly, sometimes  in  the  face  of  great  danger  and  diffi- 
culty. He  was  solicited  to  be  a  candidate  for  various 
political  offices,  but  politics  was  not  to  his  taste;  be- 
sides, as  he  said,  he  could  not  ilischarge  the  duties  of 
a  servant  of  the  people  faithfully,  situated  as  he  wa-^, 
without  serious  injury  to  his  business,  which  required 
his  daily  attention.  He  did  serve,  iiowevcr,  for  years 
as  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Stockton,  and  as 
a  director  of  the  Stockton  insane  asylum.  But  he 
was  decided  in  his  political  opinions.  It  was  at 
his  mill  that  the  nucleus  of  the  republican  party  of 
San  Joaquin  county  was  organized.  He  Mas  tlic 
choice  of  his  party  in  that  county  for  governor  of  the 
state  during  the  cam[)aign  that  L(>land  Stanford  re- 
ceived the  nomination  and  was  elected.  Said  a  lead- 
ing San  Francisco  journal :  *'  ] le  was  not  an  am))iti()us 
and  office-seeking  politician,  but  an  earnest,  standi, 
and  resolute  re[>ublican,  who  followed  a  high  principle 
in  the  perft»rmance  of  the  duties  of  citizenshij),  and 
wiio  in  the  earliest  days  of  our  party  organization 
was  a  trusted  leader  and  counstllor."  When  the  wnr 
between  the  states  seemed  inevitable,  his  decision  of 
character  was    shown   in   his   loyalty  to   the  union. 
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The  larger  part  of  tlio  community  in  which  he  lived 
were  puople  t'ron:  the  slave-lioldiiinf  states,  and  when 
it  was  8u<^gef-:ced  to  him  that  his  business  would 
sull'er — tliat  he  nmst  think  of  tlie  loss  in  every  way, 
financially  and  socially,  that  he  would  sustain  hy 
antagonizing  the  powerful  southern  element  among 
wlioin  were  many  of  his  best  patrons — he  said  he 
could  see  but  one  course  for  him  to  pursue.  If  the 
practice  of  what  he  believed  to  be  right  interfered 
with  his  success  in  trade,  he  did  not  want  that  kind 
of  succress.  In  spite  of  the  bitter  feeling  that  pre- 
vailed, his  opponents  respected  him.  ' 

In  regard  to  the  hereafter  he  was  an  optimist.  He 
cherished  the  ex})ectation  tliat  the  transition  from 
our  present  existence  into  a  future  life  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  state  of  j)rogression  and  development. 
It  was  re[)cllant  to  his  kind  and  tender  nature  to  be- 
lieve that  a  just  God  ordered  his  chosen  people 
to  go  forth  and  slay  hundreds  and  thousands  of  inof- 
fensive women  and  children.  His  religion,  if  he  can 
be  said  to  have  had  a  religion  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  the  word,  was  practical,  liberal,  and  cheerful,  not 
uidike  that  of  Peter  Cooper.  An  e[)iscopal  bisliop 
called  u|)on  Cooper  to  see  if  he  would  not  join 
some  "  evangelical  church,"  so  that  when  he  died 
nobody  could  say  that  Cooper  Union  was  established 
by  an  atheist  or  an  infidel.  "  I  am  not  an  atheist 
or  an  infidel,"  said  the  philanthropist;  "  I  am  a  be- 
liever and  a  unitarian;  I  know  no  object  of  worship 
except  the  one  living  and  true  God,  and  I  know  of 
no  better  creed  than  the  opinions  of  good  men."  *'  I 
perceive  that  you  are  a  scholar,"  said  the  bishop. 
"  No,"  answered  Mr  Cooper,  "  1  have  never  been  to 
school  more  than  three  or  four  months  in  all  uiy  life. 
I  am  not  a  scholar;  but  if  I  had  my  way,  the  worst 
of  the  human  race,  the  most  dei)raved  wretches, 
would  wake  up  in  another  life,  not  in  torment,  but 
in  the  midst  of  loving  friends  and  beautiful  tilings." 
Mr   Sperry  often  expressed   his  faith  in  good  works 
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— the  conviction  that  our  manner  of  living,  the  good 
we  do,  brings  its  reward  here ;  and  that  we  do  not 
long  escape  punishment  for  wrong-doing  in  this  life. 
At  one  time  after  a  discussion  on  some  points  of 
doctrine,  he  said:  "  Well,  I  believe  more  and  more 
in  the  doctrine  my  mother  used  to  teach  me,  that 
you  always  feel  better  for  being  a  good  boy."  The 
following  words  from  the  memorial  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco produce  exchange,  of  which  the  deceased  was 
a  member,  reflects  something  of  his  Christian  charity  : 
"  Where  is  there  one  of  us,  when  the  shadows  of  ad- 
versity gathered  around  him,  who  does  not  remember 
his  warm  shake  of  his  hand,  and  the  words  of  up- 
lifting and  cheer  that  fell  from  his  lips." 

Austin  Sperry's  home  life  was  serene  and  comfort- 
able. At  the  threshold  of  his  dwelling  he  dismissed 
the  cares  of  business  with  a  smjle,  and  the  mill  and 
office  were  forgotten  until  another  day's  work  began. 
Naturally  dignified,  yet  full  of  good-fellowship,  he  had 
always  a  pleasant  word  of  greeting  and  often  a  good- 
humored  jest  for  grown  people,  while  he  would 
frolic  with  his  children  as  if  a  boy  again.  He  was 
married,  November  6,  1862,  at  Stockton,  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Simpson,  notes  of  whose  family  history  will 
be  found  in  this  volume  in  the  chapter  containing  the 
life  of  her  brother,  Asa  Mead  Simpson.  It  vas  in 
every  respect  a  fortunate  and  happy  union,  blessed 
with  children,  as  follows,  who,  inheriting  worthy  traits 
and  reared  with  devoted  care  and  practical  judgment, 
give  promise  of  the  respectability  and  usefulness  that 
is  rightly  expected  of  them :  Mary  A,  Beda  S.,  Horace 
Benjamin,  and  Austin.  ;^ 

Mrs  Austin  Sperry,  who  is  possessed  of  unusual  en- 
ergy and  force  of  character,  immediately  upon  the  death 
of  her  husband,  assumed  his  interest  and  partnership 
in  the  Sperry  mills,  in  the  care  of  which,  added  to  her 
family  duties,  she  has  shown  much  judgment  and  exec- 
utive ability.  The  business  was  carried  forward  with- 
out incorporation,  under  the  firm  name  of  Sperry  and 
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company,  but  was  incorporated  under  the  same  name 
September  20,  1884.  The  business  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  gives  promise  of  further  growth  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  state. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

LIFE    OF    WENDELL    EASTON. 

Nantcckkt  Fortv  Ykars  Ago— Thk  Eastonh — Birth  of  Wendem.  Eastom 
— JoruNKY  to  Califou.nia  iiY  THE  Ihtiimus — Eari.y  School-days  in 
San  Francisco— The  Yovng  Reai,  Estate  Ci.erk— Assistant  Skcke- 
taryokCkown  Point— New  Venture  in  San  Francisco — Early  Difki- 
cuLTiEs— Marriage— Increasing  Success — The  Washington  Colony 
AT  Fresno— Partnership  with  Eldridoe  in  the  Auction  Business  — 
Real  Estate  Sales  in  Southern  Cahfounia— New  Projects— On n- 
lONs  — Character. 

ScniE  twenty  miles  south  of  Cape  Cod,  and  thirty- 
five  miles  or  more  from  the  Connecticut  mainland,  is  a 
low  wind-swept  island,  whose  almost  treeless  downs  are 
broken  here  and  there  by  a  few  hills  of  inconsiderable 
heii^ht,  and  from  whose  white  sandy  beach  one  can 
look  eastward  across  a  sea  that  extends  unbroken  by 
land  until  it  reaches  the  African  coast.  The  level 
stretches  of  sand  are  relieved  by  occasional  patches  of 
green  pasture,  on  which  graze  bands  of  sheep.  On 
the  northern  shore  stands  an  ancient  lighthouse,  and 
a  fishing  village  whose  quiet  streets  and  decaying 
wharves  were  once  the  scene  of  a  bustling  commerce. 
From  its  harbor,  where  now  lie  only  two  or  three 
small  fishing-boats,  once  sailed  fleets  of  adventurous 
whalers  and  merchantmen,  that  explored  all  seas, 
known  and  unknown,  and  made  the  name  of  Nantucket 
famous  throughout  the  world  for  daring  seamanship. 

The  little  island,  which  is  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  in  length,  was  discovered  in  1G02  by  Captain 
Bartholomew  Gosnold,  an  English  sailor,  wlio  with  a 
small  bark  containing  thirty-two  persons  anchored  in 
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CHAPTETl  XXT. 

LIJ'M*,    or     WKNDlvLL    EASTON. 
Nantcckit  Fiimv  Ykabm  Ago— Tut  FA<n>ss — iJiiuir  np  Wf.nipft  r   Kvsn.v 

Jnrii.NKV     lo     (.'AMJUKMA    HY     |1!K     l-,TlliVlH--K\IU,Y    S'.llOOI.'hWM    IN 

San  FiiAScrM<:o  ~Tn».  VciKStj  JlHAt   K^tair  (^i.«nK— .Msi.htvnt  Swiik- 

TA);VOFt'HO\VS  VufSV  —  }ih-*i    VlC>tft<l««  s  }44)l  l^|k\S«ri-»C«>  -  K\I.I,V  UlKKl- 
<.CtTtit-v~ilAii:ct.V.iK     i.S.  K?  -'    - ■■  •  «     '..■~'^ffll   Vt  •    ;^tffn.,^    t.t.ivY 
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itiiicrt  0Y  ji*f>rP:  iVsoi  tiKiCoriiK-cticiit  uuiinlaiid,  i^  .i 
low  vvi$»4  i»*ept  island,  whose  almost  trcolt^ss  ilovvns  .-iro 
of'i>kuti  hero  iiiid  there  l)v  a  few  liiilsof  irM'()nsi(.lov<il)l(; 
hei'jrht.  and  from  wlio.se  wliito  sandv  Ixudi  ow  <an 
look  oastwanl  ncross  n  sea  tlint  cxt*  ;h1s  uislitokou  hv 
land  untU  it  reaehe**  tlie  AfVieaii  f'oa.st  The  levtl 
stretches  of  t?iind  are  roiioved  by  occasional  pntv'hcs  ot' 
green  pasture,  <>n  which  graze  bands  of  .^hetj).  On 
the  Hi^iLhern  s]i>»re  s^tauds  an  ancient  li(;hth<)u,sc,  atid 
a  fishing'  villaji;e  ^vlio.so  rjuiet  streets  and  decaying 
wliarvc.s  were  one,'  i.he  scene  of  a  itiisthnt''  ciwiincrce. 
From  its  harbor,  wh*  re  now  lie  only  t.\v..  or  three 
small  Hshing-boats,  oiK'e  snilr-d  ileeth  of  aiivt  t}iiU;->iis 
vviialors  ruid  nierchantnu'e,  tliat  e\pi<»i«d  aii  seas, 
known  and  imknowfi.and  niarlethe  nanif  i<"  Nantucket 
n>'iK)iis  throughout  tiie  uojld  for  il.»n:,j:  (sc-anuinsliip. 

The  little  island,  v,!;ieh  is  mot  nu.r-.  tiiun  twenty 
mill's  in  length,  was  discovered  in  !i^':I  bvCaptain 
.Bartholomew  Gosuold,  an  Engliftli  ,>j^ ^  i\  who  with  ;«. 
»maU.  bark  eontaiaiug  thirty-two  i«c''-.i.s  aach"red  in 
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the  harbor  while  on  his  way  to  Virginia  in  search  of 
a  favorable  spot  for  a  settlement.  At  the  time  of  his 
visit  the  island  was  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
oaks  and  other  trees,  and  was  inhabited  by  some 
1,500  Indians.  The  island  was  subsequently  granted 
by  James  I.  to  William,  earl  of  Stirling,  and  by  him 
it  was  deeded  in  1641,  together  with  Martha's  Vine- 
yard and  other  islands,  to  Thomas  Mayhew,  who  was 
constituted  governor,  and  who  with  his  son  Matthew 
established  a  mission  for  the  Indians  on  the  latter 
island.  Eighteen  years  later  the  island  of  Nantucket, 
which  was  still  inhabited  only  by  Indians,  was  trans- 
ferred by  Mayhew  to  ten  men,  whose  names  were 
Tristram  Coffin,  Thomas  Macy,  Christopher  Hussey, 
Richard  Swain,  Thomas  Barnard,  Peter  Coffin,  and 
Stephen  Greenleaf,  the  consideration  being  "  thirty 
pounds  current  pay,  and  also  two  Beaver  Hatts,  one  for 
myself  and  one  for  my  wife."  From  these  original 
settlers  have  descended  the  principal  Nantucket  ftinii- 
lies  of  to-day,  who  through  intermarriages  among 
their  ancestors  are  nearly  all  related  to  one  another. 
From  this  hardy  stock  have  sprung  many  whose  names 
have  since  become  illustrious — John  G.  Whittier,  a 
descendant  of  the  Husseys  and  the  Greenleafs;  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes,  a  descendant  of  the  Macys ; 
Daniel  Webster,  whose  grandmother  was  a  Bachelder  ; 
Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  a  Boston  lad  whose  parents 
came  from  Nantucket ;  Lucretia  Mott,  also  a  descend- 
ant of  Tristram  Coffin;  and  Maria  Mitchell,  the  emi- 
nent astronomer,  who  was  born  at  Nantucket,  and 
educated  at  the  school  established  there  by  Admiral 
Coffin. 

The  Eastons  came  to  the  island  early  in  the  eigh- 
teentli  century  from  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island. 
Tliey  were  of  quaker  stock,  and  related,  though  some- 
what distantly,  to  the  family  of  Nicholas  Easton,  who 
was  governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1()72,  and  wjiose  son, 
John  Easton,  was  governor  of  that  colony  from  1690 
to  1694.     Intermarrying  with  the  Husseys  and  the 
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Macys  after  their  removal  to  Nantucket,  the  Eastons 
could  thus  trace  their  relationship  to  all  those  whose 
names  have  added  lustre  to  this  quaint  old  settlement, 
as  well  as  to  John  Howland,  the  friend  of  Governor 
Carver,  and  one  of  the  ever-memorable  pilgrims  of 
the  Mayflower,  whose  daughter.  Desire  Howland, 
married  Captain  John  Gorham,  and  left  descendants 
who  settled  at  Nantucket  and  became  allied  with  the 
Macy  family  through  the  marriage  of  Lois  Gorham 
to  Jonathan  Macy  about  the  year  1760.  It  was  a 
granddaughter  of  this  Jonathan  Macy  who,  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  present  century,  was  married  to 
George  Easton,  Wendell  Easton's  grandfather. 

Wendell  Easton  was  born  on  the  island  of  Nan- 
tucket on  May  24,  1848.  When  only  four  years  old 
he  began  to  attend  a  little  school  similar  to  the  kin- 
dergarten of  the  present  day.  The  Easton  home 
was  a  house  on  the  outskirts  oi  i  r  ;  town,  where  at 
this  time  his  mother  was  living  with  her  three  chil- 
dren, Wendell,  his  sister  Elizabeth,  born  in  1845,  and 
his  brother  George,  born  in  1851.  His  father,  Oliver 
Wendell  Easton,  a  man  of  unusual  refinement  of  char- 
acter, had  been  swept  away  to  the  Pacific  coast  in 
1850,  together  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  other 
islanders,  by  the  California  fever,  "  more  virulent  and 
destructive,"  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, "than  the  smallpox."  Thenceforth  the  island, 
which  since  1835  had  begun  to  decline,  owing  to 
the  rivalry  of  New  Bedford  and  other  cities  on 
the  mainland,  and  to  the  decadence  of  the  whaling 
industry,  continued  still  more  rapidly  to  fall  into 
a  state  of  decrepitude,  from  wliich  it  only  partially 
recovered  when,  in  later  years,  it  became  one  of  the 
most  favored  of  summer  resorts.  From  Califoiiiia 
came  letters  from  time  to  time  from  Mr  Easton, 
some  of  which  are  still  preserved,  and  which  describe 
the  events  and  scenes  in  San  Franciac»)  in  tlic  early 
fifties.  Upon  his  arrival  in  that  city  he  had  purchased 
an  old  ship  named  the  Philip  Hoanc,  which  he  ran 
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ashore  under  Telegraph  hill  and  dismantled,  using 
the  hull  for  storage.  In  those  days  many  of  the 
newly  arrived  immigrants  brought  household  goods 
or  other  articles  too  large  to  be  carried  with  them 
to  the  mines,  and  as  they  were  usually  in  haste  to 
proceed  thither  they  were  glad  to  pay  a  good  price 
for  safe  storage.  Ships  also  which  had  come  around 
the  Horn  frequently  brought  salt  pork  as  a  portion 
of  their  cargoes,  and,  as  it  was  sometimes  partially 
spoiled,  it  often  had  to  be  repacked  and  stored  away 
for  future  sale.  This  old  hull  became  a  landmark  of 
early  San  Francisco,  and  was  known  for  many  years 
as  the  Ark.  In  his  youth  Mr  Easton  had  learned 
the  trade  of  cooperage,  and  thus  was  able  to  employ 
his  skill  and  knowledge  to  considerable  advantage. 
Two  or  three  years  after  his  arrival  he  was  appointed 
United  States  inspector  of  provisions,  a  profitable  post. 
Then  he  decided  to  have  his  family  join  him. 

Accordingly,  in  January  1854,  Mrs  Easton  and 
her  children  set  out  for  California.  In  New  York 
they  waited  a  few  days  for  the  arrival  of  the  steamer, 
staying  at  the  Astor  house  while  in  that  city,  and 
then  took  passage  on  the  George  Law  for  Panamd. 
Among  the  passengers  were  General  Wool  and  Gov- 
ernor Foote.  After  landing  at  Gorgona  they  crossed 
the  isthmus  on  mules;  many  circumstances  of  the  jour- 
ney— the  palm-trees,  the  adobe  buildings,  ai)'l  the  dark 
colored  people — made  a  deep  impression  on  Wendell's 
mind,  although  at  that  time  he  was  but  a  child  of  five. 
After  reembarking  at  Panama  they  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  on  the  15th  of  February.  Here  they  were 
met  by  Mr  Easton,  who  took  them  to  the  Brannan 
house,  then  a  rather  fashionable  boarding  place,  on 
the  corner  of  Sansome  and  Bush  streets.  Thence, 
after  a  stay  of  some  months,  they  removed  to  a  house 
on  Mission  street  near  Second.  Below  First  street 
all  was  water,  and  each  day  the  sand  carts  passed  the 
house  on  their  way  to  the  cove  at  tlie  end  of  Mission 
street,  where  they  dumped  their  loads. 
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Mr  Easton  had  by  this  time  relinquished  his  in- 
terest in  the  Ark,  and  had  a  large  provision  house 
on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Fremont  streets.  As 
there  were  then  no  sidewalks  between  his  house  and 
place  of  business,  and  as  the  streets  were  little  more 
than  sandy  roads,  it  was  his  custom  for  many  years 
to  ride  to  and  fro  on  horseback.  He  was  a  large, 
muscular,  active  man,  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  vig- 
orous constitution,  and  delighted  in  exercise  of  all 
kinds.  His  large  white  horse  became  a  familiar  ob- 
ject, and  was  ridden  by  him  in  1856,  when  he  was  a 
lieutenant  of  the  vigilance  committee,  and  had  charge 
of  a  detachment  near  the  scaffold  at  the  execution  of 
Casey  and  Cora. 

He  was  a  man  not  only  of  energy  and  determina- 
tion, but  of  pronounced  calmness  of  mind.  To  these 
traits  were  joined  a  probity  and  natural  delicacy  rare 
among  men  thrown  so  largely  into  contact  with  all 
classes  of  people.  His  nature  was  essentially  a 
logical  one;  he  weighed  practical  problems  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  cause  and  effect,  and  followed 
out  his  conclusions  to  their  end.  He  had  a  stronof 
taste  for  mathematics,  and  a  still  more  marked  taste 
for  rhetorical  and  ijramniatical  studies.  His  reading 
was  extensive,  and  was  chiefly  in  the  line  of  science 
and  philosophy. 

In  tastes  and  character  both  he  and  his  wife  were 
congenial,  though  they  were  supplementary  rather 
than  identical  in  these  respects.  Mrs  Easton,  who 
came  of  a  fine  old  New  Bedford  family,  her  father 
being  Henry  D.  Edwards,  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  a  man  of  strong  religious  in- 
stincts, prominent  in  tlie  presbyterian  church,  and 
tlie  friend  of  such  men  as  Lyman  Bcecher,  was  es- 
pecially characterized  by  her  good  judgment,  courage, 
and  decisiveness,  qualities  which  were  no  doubt  still 
further  developed  by  the  fact  that  for  many  years 
the  burden  of  governing  her  household  and  of  plan- 
ning for  her  children  fell  largely  upon  her.     Shortly 
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after  1859,  when  the  mines  of  the  Comstock  were 
beginning  to  attract  attention,  Mr  Easton  had  with- 
drawn largely  from  the  provision  trade,  in  which  he 
had  been  very  successful,  and  had  concentrated  his 
attention  and  capital  on  mining,  becoming  interested 
at  various  times  in  the  Ophir,  Consolidated  Virginia, 
and  Crown  Point  mines.  Thus  he  was  compelled 
more  and  more  to  be  away  from  home  during  por- 
tions of  the  year. 

The  method  employed  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Easton  in 
governing  their  children  was  such  as  one  would  nat- 
urally expect  from  such  parents.  In  it  both  firmness 
and  sympathy  were  combined  in  equal  proportions, 
together  with  an  intelligent  recognition  of  the  indi- 
vidual traits  of  each  child,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
they  could  best  be  led.  Wendell  inherited  traits 
both  from  father  and  mother.  From  the  latter  he 
derived  a  shrewdneaa  of  judgment  and  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  pluvk  that  made  him  a  leader  among 
his  playmat(\«*  Jfcs  woll  {^*  r  v^paoity  for  i»«M'ing  the 
droll  s^vdo  vM  a  subkN\>)|s  which  is  nv>t  without  a  prac- 
tical v^W  in  l>*vN  Wnu  hi*  father  ho  inherited 
wh«t  >^v^  per^N^v^  the  Wtilvi'V  strongest  trait,  lutrnt- 
\\\  V^  ^>rt>^\V  w^\cu  «x  trviug  jH)sitions;  tv>^v>thcr 
WYi^  iW  W^  of  W*Nfcl  v^^^^lyw*,  «iul  t^  spirit  o(  per- 
*{*!j^<^^w\\  8^^  iik  bo>x  th<^vll\>rv\  5\>^^ircd  iHUxful 
^^¥r»ilitH'^  a>»vi  il  \\s^  txH-twHat\^  1^^^^  ^Wi  that  he  was 
Vm^V^  u^»  by  )Vh^.v<\ts  wh<^  .■^^|  ^^  rudolv  att\  uipt 
lo  oNvv^ihWand  >4\\%l.  \k>\vt  vinsJliiUNjea  wWK  u  pro] 
crly  directed  «ti  *i^%  ^"^ -  devcl<^|yn>nt,  w^Wkl 

pro»v^  (''t*  i»"»"^'at  v<li^(|r^  H^\  v  wj^  *^fik>»i  rcsoj-tod 
tA\  t\vr  t^oy  eM^  'iiscowwd  tl^-^v  ^  >fcWi  of  no  scr- 
vh^v  but  eu  t-W  vN'^^ilmrw  int«  xvl  bis  op[»(>sition  to 
thi-ir  wi?!Jl;!<c*.  His  ws>  a  '  jw^di  i  that  could  not 
wisf\^\\'  Iv  tWivcn ;  bia  )h^  ^<^  *l>*tv\s  ready  to  give 
"W8''  wlicii  uiildnc?is  and  rv\*?i*,>u  w<tNiN^  s^wployed.  His 
^•Aivut:!  vvatclu'vl  «>kI  cv>nvctcil  hiiu  gently  when 
\vrs«*»^,  pointing  out  in  what  tK'  wrong-doing  con- 
iiwJUvl,  and  5!^!\>wing  wh^-  ll  wo«Kl   bo   better  to  do 
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otherwise.  Thus,  instead  of  being  taught  blind 
obedience  and  dependence  on  the  judgment  of  others, 
he  was  taught  to  reason  for  himself,  and  guided  to  a 
knowledge  of  ethical  principles  which  would  be  of 
service  to  him  throughout  life.  His  father's  plan 
was  to  develop  in  his  children  habits  of  self-reliance, 
and  to  make  them  understand  the  importance  of  pro- 
bity, decisiveness,  and  pertinacity  of  character,  as  the 
soundest  basis  for  a  successful  (^areer. 

A  pleasant  spirit  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  house- 
hold. Mr  Easton  believed  in  the  advantage  of  always 
sitting  down  to  eat  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  and  en- 
couraged his  children  to  take  part  in  the  conversation, 
and  to  talk  of  subjects  in  which  they  were  interested. 
He  thought  this  good  both  for  digestion  and  mind. 
In  consequence  the  habit  of  good  humor  at  meal  time 
became  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  follow  them  through  life. 
He  took  pleasure  also  in  seeing  his  children  enjoy 
themselves  in  any  innocent  way.  Wendell,  full  of 
plans  for  forming  various  organizations,  and  if  pos- 
sible of  turning  them  to  advantage,  would  frequently 
have  the  garden  full  of  boys,  to  whom  he  was  unfold- 
ing his  schemes.  At  such  times  his  mother,  who  did 
not  like  to  see  so  many  of  them  constantly  about  the 
house,  often  felt  inclined  to  send  them  home ;  but  her 
husband  would  say  to  her:  "Let  him  alone,  Susan; 
he  is  working  out  a  problem."  As  his  children  grew 
older  he  said  to  them :  "Boys,  I  have  no  objection  to 
your  going  where  you  wish,  provided  you  don't  go  to 
any  place  where  you  would  not  like  mc  to  see  you." 
His  method  of  dealing  with  them  left  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  their  minds,  and  although  they  lived  in  a  large 
city,  and  were  never  restricted  in  their  movements, 
they  kept  out  of  serious  har»n. 

Botli  parents  were  of  a  religious  nature.  Mr  Easton 
had  boon  bmught  up  as  a  quaker,  but  when  a  young 
man  had  ji>inod  the  unitarian  cliurch,  of  which  also 
his  wife  l>ocamo  a  tnomber  at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 
They  were  both  tolerant  in  their  views,  but  believed 
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strongly  in  the  value  of  religion  as  a  guide  and  incen- 
tive to  a  moral  life.  Their  children  were  sent  regu- 
larly to  the  sunday-school  connected  with  the  Starr 
King  church  for  some  fifteen  or  more  years,  and  as 
they  became  older  were  also  encouraged  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

During  the  whole  of  his  boyhood  in  San  Francisco, 
Wendell  Easton  attended  school  with  little  or  no 
intermission.  Both  father  and  mother  believed  in  the 
value  of  education,  and  desired  to  give  their  children 
all  the  advantages  that  lay  in  their  power.  This  was, 
indeed,  the  chief  reason  for  their  contiiming  to  make 
their  home  in  San  Francisco,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Mr  Easton's  business  kept  him  much  of  the 
time  in  other  places.  The  first  school  that  Wendell 
attended  was  on  Bush  street,  between  Sansome  and 
Montgomery,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Crocker 
building.  Later  the  school  was  removed  to  its  pres- 
ent location  on  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton 
streets.  As  a  boy,  Wendell  took  great  interest  in 
his  studies,  although  like  most  boys  he  liked  a  good 
time  occasionally,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and 
was  not  above  getting  into  a  scrape.  When  within 
the  school-room  he  gave  proper  attention  to  his 
lessons,  but  the  moment  school  was  over  he  was  as 
active  in  out-door  sports  as  any  one,  went  hunting 
and  fishing,  rode  horseback,  had  dogs  and  other 
animals,  kept  a  boat,  and  did  everything  that  boys 
are  wont  to  do.  Even  niore  than  these  sports  he 
enjoyed  walking,  and  with  his  friends  would  often 
take  long  tramps  over  the  broad  stretches  of  sand 
dunes,  which  at  that  time  looked  as  though  no  one 
could  ever  live  on  them. 

From  the  lower  grades  Wendell  passed  into  the 
boy's  high  school,  where  ho  made  good  progress. 
His  tastes  lay  especially  in  the  line  of  mathematics 
and  grammar,  in  both  of  which  studies  he  attained 
proficiency.  Figures  always  had  an  attraction  for 
hiui — a   taste   that   he   inherited    chiefiy   from    his 
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mother,  although  in  his  own  case  in  later  life  he  re- 
garded them  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  did  not 
have  that  merely  speculative  interest  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  mathematician  pure  and  simple. 

It  happened,  rather  unfortunately  for  Wendell,  that 
among  his  teachers  at  the  high  school  was  one  who 
harbored  a  feeling  of  great  enmity  to  him  for  some 
misunderstanding  that  had  arisen  in  earlier  years. 
This  petty  opposition,  which  was  shown  in  various 
ways,  was  borne  for  a  time,  but  at  last  became  so  ob- 
noxious that  the  young  man,  although  well  on  in  his 
last  year  at  school,  within  but  six  months  of  gradua- 
tion, felt  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  pos- 
sessed much  patience  and  fortitude,  he  had  reached 
the  limit  of  endurance.  He  would  leave  school  and 
go  into  business,  he  told  his  mother;  he  was  satisfied 
that  in  any  event  he  would  not  be  able  to  graduate 
while  that  teacher  remained  at  the  school.  His  father 
had  mot  witli  some  reverses  latclv,  and  Wendell  was 
eager  to  begin  to  earn  money.  His  mother  at  first 
opposed  his  wishes,  but  seeing  that  he  was  deter- 
mined, finally  assented,  and  told  him  he  might  seek 
something  to  do. 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  he  rose  early,  made 
his  own  breakfast,  and  started  out  to  seek  emplo}^- 
ment.  After  some  fruitless  searcliing  he  called  at 
the  office  of  Hoogs  and  Madison,  the  real  estate  firm, 
now  Madison  and  Burke.  They  had  no  use  for  a  boy, 
tiiey  said ;  but  Wendell  replied  that  he  was  willing  to 
do  anything,  so  long  as  he  was  employed  in  some  way. 
Finally  they  put  a  package  of  invitations  into  his 
hand,  some  three  hundred  in  number,  gave  him  a 
horse,  and  sent  him  off  to  deliver  them.  He  rode  all 
day,  and  by  half-past  six  in  the  evening  he  had  deliv- 
ered them  all.  An  hour  later  he  reached  home,  and 
informed  his  mother  that  he  had  already  begun  work 
'*  with  the  biggest  real  estate  house  in  town." 

It  was  three  months  before  he  had  courage  to  ask 
for  any  pay,  and  then,  on  inquiring,  learned  that  he 
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was  to  receive  $7.50  a  month.  Some  four  or  five 
months  later  Mr  Madison  went  away  for  a  vacation, 
and  as  he  had  himself  kept  the  firm's  books  while  at 
the  office,  the  task  now  fell  to  Mr  Hoogs,  voung 
Easton,  and  two  boys  a  little  older  than  the  latter. 
Gradually  the  work  was  placed  more  and  more  on 
Easton's  shoulders;  and  although  he  knew  only  what 
he  had  learned  of  book-keeping  at  school,  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  books  were  in  great  disorder.  He 
determined,  however,  to  straighten  them  out  as  best 
he  could,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  school  text- 
books, he  wrote  them  up  from  the  beginning,  making 
the  discovery,  while  doing  so,  that  more  money  was 
beinij  drawn  from  the  business  than  was  being  made. 
He  imparted  this  fact  to  Mr  Madison  on  his  return, 
and  the  latter,  pleased  at  Wendell's  diligence  and 
evident  capacity,  placed  him  in  permanent  charge  of 
the  books.  From  this  time  he  was  kept  very  busy, 
often  working  until  late  in  the  evening.  As  his  du- 
ties required  his  presence  at  the  office  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  it  was  his  custom  during  many  years  to  rise 
early  and  prepare  his  own  breakfast,  in  order  to  save 
his  mother  any  unnecessary  trouble. 

When  Easton  had  been  book-keeper  for  about  a 
year,  Mr  Hoogs  died,  and  a  claim  was  made  on  the 
part  of  his  relations  to  the  money  he  had  put  in  the 
business.  The  books  indicated  that,  as  he  had  con- 
tinued to  overdraw  his  account  month  by  month, 
there  was  no  money  due  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  relatives  would  not  admit  the  fact,  how- 
ever, and  had  the  matter  brought  before  Judge  Dain- 
gerfield  for  examination.  The  attorney  for  the  estate 
was  Mr  Estoe,  and  his  cross- questioning  was  very  close 
and  searching;  but  Easton  told  a  straightforward 
story,  and  adhered  to  it  in  spite  of  much  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  lawyer  to  confuse  him.  Judge  Dainger- 
field  finally  came  to  his  rescue,  saying:  "The  young 
man  is  evidently  truthful  in  what  he  says,  and  has 
answered  your  questions  satisfactorily.     There  is  no 
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need  of  questioning  him  further."  When  the  books 
were  exported,  Easton's  figures  were  verified,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr  Madison,  who  was  pleased 
that  he  had  nothing  to  pay. 

Mr  Easton  remamed  in  the  employ  of  this  firm  for 
nine  years  as  head  clerk  and  book-keeper.  He  bal- 
anced the  books  every  thirty  days,  and  though  he 
carried  over  six  hundred  ledger  accounts,  for  five  years 
he  never  failed  to  strike  a  correct  trial  balance.  He 
had  so  much  to  do,  indeed,  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  make  mistakes,  and  forced  himself  to  be  absolutely 
correct  in  all  his  operations,  thus  developing  a  habit 
of  correctness  that  became  a  part  of  his  nature. 
During  this  time  he  was  receiving  a  salary  of  $100  a 
month.  In  1872  a  friend  of  his,  Charles  E.  Elliott, 
who  was  secretary  of  the  Crown  Point  mining  corpo- 
ration, asked  him  if  he  would  entertain  a  proposition 
to  act  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  Crown  Point  mine, 
at  a  salary  of  |400  a  month.  This  was  during  the 
excitement  at  the  Crown  Point  and  Belcher.  Mr 
Easton  naturally  felt  that  he  had  not  been  treated 
generously  by  his  employers,  in  whose  services  he  had 
labored  very  hard  for  ten  years,  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  his  health.  He  talked  the  subject  over  with 
his  mother,  and  on  her  advice  decided  to  accept  the 
offer.  In  his  new  position,  she  said,  not  only  would 
his  services  receive  better  recognition,  but  he  would 
have  new  surroundings,  would  make  new  and  valua- 
ble acquaintances,  and  would  gain  a  useful  discipline. 
Accordingly  he  signified  to  Mr  Elliott  his  acceptance 
of  the  offer,  and  informed  his  employers  that  he 
would  leave  on  the  first  of  the  following  month. 
Tliey  did  not  appear  to  think  him  in  earnest,  and 
took  no  steps  to  supply  his  place.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  end  of  the  month  approached,  they  began  to 
take  the  matter  more  seriously,  and  Mr  Burke,  who 
was  now  a  partner  in  the  firm,  came  to  Easton  and 
said :  "  We  don't  want  you  to  leave  us,  Easton ;  I 
have  been  talking  the  matter  over  with  Mr  Madi- 
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eon,  and  we  have  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
can  pay  you  $125  a  month."  When,  in  former 
days,  Mr  Burke  had  referred  to  the  question  of 
salary,  he  had  said  that  the  firm  could  not  afford  to 
pay  more  than  $100,  and  had  remarked :  "  When 
you  think  you  can  do  better,  don't  hesitate  to  make 
a  change."  Now  he  appeared  to  think  otherwise. 
To  this  offer  of  an  increase  of  salary  Mr  Easton 
replied  that  it  was  too  late;  he  had  accepted  an- 
other position,  and  could  not  break  his  word.  Mr 
Burke  then  said :  "  We  don't  want  you  to  go ;  we 
would  rather  pay  you  $200  than  lose  you."  As  this 
had  no  effect,  Mr  Madison,  for  whom  Mr  Easton  had 
always  entertained  great  respect,  came  in,  and  begged 
him  with  tears  in  his  eyes  not  to  leave,  saying  that 
he  could  not  get  along  without  him;  and  his  words 
were  reenforced  by  the  offer  of  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness. To  all  these  solicitations  Mr  Easton  was  obdu- 
rate, and  when  the  day  came  for  his  departure,  he  felt 
not  the  least  regret  as  he  w^alked  out  of  the  office. 

In  his  new  capacity  Mr  Easton  occupied  a  position 
of  great  responsibility.  He  and  Mr  Elliott  handled 
a  large  amount  of  bullion  from  Gold  hill;  they  had 
to  decide  what  was  the  best  market  for  their  silver — 
sometimes  it  was  Hong  Kong,  sometimes  Australia 
or  London — and  had  to  make  out  bills  for  transmis- 
sion to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  Mr  Elliott  was  so  pleased  with  the  services 
rendered  by  his  assistant,  that  he  told  him  to  make 
out  his  check  for  $500.  His  duties,  although  requir- 
ing great  care  and  conscientiousness  in  their  execution, 
were  not  onerous,  and  occupied  him  from  ten  in  the 
morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon — a  pleasant 
change  from  a  position  in  which  for  many  years  he 
had  not  been  able  to  take  his  meal  at  home  except 
on  Sundays. 

As  Mr  Easton  became  more  expert  his  salary  was 
increased,  until  he  finally  received  $800  a  month. 
He  became  in  time  the  secretary  of  some  fourteen 
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different  mining  companies,  and  kept  twenty-eight 
sets  of  books,  balancing  each  set  every  thirty  days. 
In  connection  with  the  business  many  cipher  de- 
spatches were  received  from  time  to  time,  and  Mr 
Easton,  as  he  had  a  good  memory,  at  last  became  so 
expert  in  using  the  cipher  that  he  was  able  to  trans- 
late the  telegrams  without  the  aid  of  the  cioher-book. 

Mr  Easton  held  this  position  for  nearly  three  years, 
until  the  bonanza  began  to  fail.  He  had  anticipated 
such  a  result  for  some  time;  for  he  possessed  a  faculty 
of  intuition,  which  almost  always  enabled  him  to  per- 
ceive the  first  warnings  of  an  approaching  change  — a 
quality  that  many  times  proved  valuable  in  business 
affairs.  A  week  spent  at  the  mines,  and  a  talk  with 
the  superintendents  and  other  officials,  convinced  him 
that  his  surmises  were  correct;  and  he  accordingly 
determined  to  resign  his  position,  and  to  go  back  to 
the  real  estate  business,  for  which  he  had  alwaj's 
retained  a  feeling  of  attachment.  It  required  some 
pluck  to  resign  a  position  at  $800  a  month,  with  light 
duties,  for  a  new  and  uncertain  business  in  which 
be  would  have  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  lad- 
der ;  and  the  change  was  rendered  still  more  distaste- 
ful by  the  fact  that  he  was  betrothed  to  a  young  lady 
whom  he  hoped  soon  to  marry.  But  Wendell  Easton 
never  lacked  nerve  or  aggressive  enterprise.  He  went 
to  Elliott  and  resigned  his  position. 

He  now  began  to  look  about  for  a  good  location  for 
an  office,  and  finally  selected  a  room  ten  feet  square 
opposite  the  Lick  house  on  Montgomery  street,  pay- 
ing for  it  $150  a  month.  He  associated  himself  in 
business  with  another  voung  man  named  Crossett, 
and  the  two  engaged  a  boy  for  outside  work  at  $1 0  a 
month,  and  hired  a  horse  and  buggy.  It  has  always 
been  a  rule  with  Mr  Easton  to  conmience  any  under- 
taking in  a  cautious  manner;  it  is  his  way  first  to  think 
a  project  over  carefully,  and  then,  if  he  determmes 
that  it  is  practicable,  to  follow  it  up  until  it  is  accom- 
plished.      -^  ._ 
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There  was  much  depression  in  San  Francisco  at 
this  time,  particularly  in  the  real  estate  business; 
some  long  established  firms  had  succumbed;  others 
were  just  able  to  maintain  themselves.  But  to  Mr 
Easton  difficulties  act  as  an  incentive  ;  his  best  work 
has  been  done  under  adverse  circumstances.  Leav- 
ing his  partner  in  charge  of  the  office,  he  employed 
his  time  in  making  acquaintances  and  seeking  business. 
He  made  several  small  sales,  and  his  partner,  who 
found  that  he  was  accomplishing  nothing  in  the  office, 
where  people  would  drop  in  and  inquire  for  Easton, 
said  he  would  rather  take  the  outside  work  himself. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  for  a  time  Easton  took  charge 
of  the  office,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  few  sales,  while 
his  partner  scoured  the  city  in  vain.  At  last,  becom- 
ing disgusted,  the  latter- — not  content  to  wait  and 
build  up  a  business  slowly — said  he  was  tired  of 
the  attempt,  and  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  firm. 
Easton  handed  him  his  money,  and  a  little  more,  and 
was  the  more  ready  to  make  a  hard  fight  now  that  he 
was  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  The  next 
morning  he  came  to  his  office  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
leaving  his  boy  in  charge,  drove  about  until  nine,  when 
he  returned,  and  remained  in  the  office  until  noon ;  in 
the  afternoon  he  again  went  out,  and  did  not  come 
back  until  five,  when  he  made  up  his  accounts  and  his 
memoranda  for  the  next  day,  and  then  went  home. 
This  was  his  daily  programme  for  some  time.  His 
plan  was  to  become  acquainted  with  prominent  people, 
to  induce  them  to  call  at  his  office,  and  to  do  some 
piece  of  business  for  them,  even  at  a  small  loss,  in  or- 
der to  have  his  name  brought  into  notice.  Thus,  for 
example,  Samuels,  the  owner  of  the  lace  house,  had 
a  building  on  Polk  street  which  had  been  vacant  for 
a  long  time.  Easton  went  to  him  and  asked  for  the 
agency,  but  was  told  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
make  the  attempt.  Nevertheless  he  persisted,  and 
promised  to  station  a  man  in  the  building  who  would 
always  be  on  hand  to  answer  inquiries  and  show  the 
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property.  This  man,  by  the  way,  was  the  boy  whom 
he  paid  $10.  Samuels  thought  the  plan  a  good 
one,  and  accordingly  agreed  to  his  proposal.  In  a 
short  time  the  building  was  rented ;  and  although  the 
commission  paid  was  but  seven  dollars,  while  the  ex- 
penses amounted  to  forty  dollars,  nevertheless  the  the- 
ory on  which  MrEaston  proceeded  was  a  correct  one; 
such  transactions  secured  him  other  business,  brought 
him  useful  acquaintances,  and  made  his  name  known. 
Before  long  his  office  became  the  headquarters  for  per- 
sons who  had  houses  to  rent  or  real  estate  to  sell; 
while  others  who  were  looking  for  property  went  there 
to  make  inquiries.  People  congregated  there  to  dis- 
cuss real  estate  matters,  and  it  was  commonly  said : 
*'  If  you  want  to  find  out  about  real  estate  go  to  Eas- 
ton's." 

A  short  time  after  closing  his  first  partnership  Mr 
Easton  formed  a  partnership  with  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Joseph  D.  Forest;  but  the  connection  was  not  of 
long  duration,  for  the  latter,  being  a  speculator  in 
mining  stocks,  met  with  some  heavy  reverses,  and 
soon  afterward  drew  out  his  capital  from  the  business. 

Thenceforward  Mr  Easton  determined  to  dispense 
with  partners,  and  to  stand  alone.  He  rose  early 
each  day,  and  worked  hard,  though  he  did  not  carry 
his  business  cares  home  with  him  at  night.  For  six 
years  he  fought  his  way  single-handed  through  many 
discouragements,  and  at  last  began  to  see  his  efforts 
crowned  with  a  substantial  and  permanent  success. 
One  great  cause  of  this,  aside  from  his  own  uncon- 
querable pertinacity  and  energy,  was  the  policy  he 
followed  with  regard  to  advertising.  At  an  early 
period  he  determined  that  for  a  number  of  years  he 
would  invest  every  dollar  he  made,  above  his  expenses, 
in  advertising.  He  made  contracts  with  the  leading 
papers  to  furnish  him  a  certain  amount  of  space  by 
the  year,  paying  cash,  and  obtaining  advantageous 
terms.  By  the  end  of  one  year  he  found  that  he 
could  afford  to  draw  out  from  $100  to  $150  a  month 
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from  his  business;  and  as  his  prospects  were  bright- 
ening, he  thought  he  was  now  in  a  position  to  marry. 
Accordingly,  on  April  5,  1877,  he  wedded  Carrie 
Whitney,  the  third  daughter  of  George  O.  Whitney, 
of  San  Francisco.  She  whom  Mr  Easton  took  as 
his  wife  was  the  same  who  during  so  many  years 
had  been  patiently  waiting  for  him,  and  who  through- 
out his  life  proved  his  most  valued  counsellor,  to 
whose  advice  and  encouragement  he  ascribes  the 
greater  part  of  his  success.  As  he  himself  ex- 
presses it:  "I  never  made  any  money  until  after  I 
was  married."  It  has  been  his  custom  to  consult 
with  her  in  all  affairs  of  importance.  Mrs  Easton 
possesses  a  keenness  of  perception  in  business  matters 
approaching  intuition,  combined  with  a  well- poised 
judgment  that  is  not  carried  away  by  rash  considera- 
tions— a  combination  of  qualities  not  common  in  either 
sex. 

Mrs  Easton's  father  was  a  representative  citizen  of 
his  time.  Coming  to  California  in  1850,  by  way  of 
Cape  Horn,  he  opened,  in  partnership  with  his  father, 
the  first  furniture  store  in  Sacramento.  A  little  later 
he  went  to  San  Francisco,  and  his  store  on  California 
street,  between  Montgomery  :md  Sansome  streets, 
was  the  first  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  ciiy,  as 
well  as  for  many  years  the  largest  on  the  coast. 
Afterward  his  business  was  consolidated  with  that  of 
N.  P.  Cole,  under  the  name  of  the  California  Fur- 
niture company,  of  which  he  was  a  leading  stock- 
holder. Mr  Whitney  was  a  native  of  Gardner, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  in  the  furniture  business 
both  in  the  east  and  in  New  Orleans  before  going  to 
California.  He  was  a  large,  fine-looking  man,  genial 
in  disposition,  and  with  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  In 
business  his  judgment  was  sound,  and  his  standing 
in  the  community  solid.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  vigilance  committee,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artillery  national  guard,  and 
was  an   Odd   Fellow  of  high   standing.     His  wife, 
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whose  maiden  name  was  Abby  T.  Fitch,  was  born  in 
Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  her  great-grandfather  being 
John  Fitch,  a  precursor  of  Fulton  in  experiments  re- 
lating to  steam  navigation.  She  was  always  spoken 
of  by  her  friends  as  possessing  a  sweet  and  gentle 
disposition.  Mrs  Whitney  died  in  1873,  five  weeks 
after  the  death  of  her  husoand. 

Mrs  Easton,  who  was  one  of  five  children,  was 
brought  up  in  San  Francisco,  where  she  attended  the 
public  schools,  afterward  spending  two  years  at  Mills* 
seminary.  Although  brought  up  with  some  degree 
of  strictness,  she  was  allowed  to  take  part  freely  in 
social  pleasures.  Since  her  marriage  Mrs  Easton  has 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  San  Francisco  society. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  Mr  Easton's  early 
transactions  was  the  sale  of  the  tract  of  7,000  acres 
known  as  the  Washington  Irrigated  colony,  lying 
eight  miles  south  of  Fresno.  It  was  not  a  very  en- 
couraging property  to  handle.  In  1877  he  had  sub- 
divided the  tract  into  385  farms,  of  twenty  acres 
each,  and  had  expended  $100,000  in  irrigation  works 
and  ditches,  and  in  advertising.  A  man  was  hired  at 
a  large  salary  to  go  to  Germany  and  Sweden  to  en- 
deavor to  attract  colonists ;  another  man  was  sent  to 
Australia,  and  atill  another  to  Oreojon  and  Washinsr- 
ton.  As  yet  nothing  had  been  accomplished,  and 
the  outlook  was  gloomy.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
Mr  Easton,  now  that  he  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
was  determined  to  make  a  success  of  it,  and  casting 
about  in  his  mind  for  some  means  of  bringing  the 
land  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  finally  hit  upon 
the  plan  of  getting  up  a  series  of  public  meetings,  in 
which  addresses  should  be  delivered  on  the  subject  of 
California  lands.  In  connection  with  these  meetings 
he  determined  to  organize  excursions  at  low  rates  for 
the  accommodation  of  persons  desiring  to  examine  the 
property.  He  therefore  engaged  Charter  Oak  hall, 
on  Market  street — capable  of  holding  two  thousand 
people — and  had  notices  printed  in  the  leading  papers. 
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The  announcements  were  something  after  this  sort : 
"Homes  for  All;  Public  Meeting  aud  Addresses  on 
Fresno  County ;  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  state ; 
Mr  Wendell  Easton  and  other  well-known  citizens 
will  address  the  meeting  at  Charter  Oak  hall,"  etc. 

When,  on  the  appointed  evening,  Mr  Easton  ar- 
rived at  the  hall,  he  found  the  place  packed  with  peo- 
ple ;  and  in  order  to  make  his  way  to  the  platform  he 
was  obliged  to  have  the  police  clear  a  passage  for 
him  through  the  crowd.  Upon  the  platform  were  a 
few  chairs  occupied  by  well-known  citizens,  by  invita- 
tion, a  table,  and  a  fine  display  of  Fresno  county  pro- 
ducts. Mr  Edbton  was  somewhat  appalled  at  first  by 
the  situation,  for  he  was  not  accustomed  to  public 
speaking;  but  he  determined  to  go  on  with  what  he 
had  undertaken  ;  and  therefore,  after  the  meeting  had 
been  opened,  -and  he  had  been  introduced  as  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  he  overcame  his  timidity, 
and  laying  aside  his  notes,  commenced  to  discuss  the 
topic  that  had  been  announced.  He  was  full  of 
his  subject,  and  had  it  well  in  hand  ;  he  talked  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  told  his  audience  of  the  fertility 
and  peculiar  advantages  of  Fresno  county,  and  after 
finishing  his  remarks  invited  the  audience  to  ask  him 
any  questions  they  desired.  He  thought  himself  in- 
formed on  any  matter  that  could  come  up;  but  it 
happened  that  he  was  very  nearly  cornered  by  one  man 
in  the  audience,  who  called  out:  "  How  deep  do  they 
plough  down  there  in  Fresno  1 "  Mr  Easton  had  not  the 
least  idea  how  deep  they  did  plough,  but  his  ready  wit 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  he  answered:  **  It  depends 
a  good  deal  on  the  character  of  the  soil."  This  was 
an  answer  that  could  not  be  impeached,  and  appeared 
to  be  satisfactory  to  his  interrogator. 

The  daily  press  reported  at  some  length  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting,  and  announced  an  excursion 
to  Fresno.  Mr  Easton  therefore  expected  that  a 
large  number  of  people  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  and  accordingly  he  chartered  a  special 
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train  of  tea  cars,  and  engaged  every  hotel  in  Fresno, 
and  every  vehicle  to  cowvey  his  excursionists  to 
the  colony.  The  next  morning  he  went  down  to 
the  station  and  asked  the  ticket-seller  how  many 
tickets  had  been  sold.  "Three,"  replied  the  man. 
Mr  Easton  waited  a  short  tirne>  and  then  inquired 
again;  the  answer  this  time  was,  "Four."  However, 
he  was  not  to  be  discouraged;  he  had  the  special 
train  side-tracked  at  Oakland,  and  telegraphed  to 
Fresno  that  the  excursion  would  be  postponed  for  a 
week;  and  then,  with  his  little  band  of  excursionists, 
who  now  amounted  to  five  in  number,  he  took  the 
regular  train  to  Fresno.  Upon  his  arrival  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  for  the  comfort  of  his  tour- 
ists, drove  them  out  to  the  colony,  answered  all  their 
questions — some  of  them  rather  embarrassing — as 
to  where  the  colony  was,  and  where  were  the  houses, 
and  before  his  return  sold  three  of  them  twenty  acres 
each  at  thirty-five  dollars  per  acre.  When  he  re- 
turned his  wife  inquired  if  his  excursion  had  been  a 
success,  and  said  that  she  had  expected  a  telegram 
fr«jin  him.  M  Easton  replied  that  he  had  been  so 
fully  occupied  in  caring  for  the  excursionists  that  he 
had  not  found  time  to  telegraph,  but  that  he  had 
been  very  successful,  since  he  had  sold  three  fifths  of 
the  party  land. 

With  charac  eristic  pertinacity  Mr  Easton  deter- 
mined to  make  a  second  attempt.  The  railroad  com- 
pany agreed  to  withdraw  the  forfeit  in  consideration 
of  his  chartering  another  train.  Another  public 
meeting  was  called,  and  the  people  were  informed 
that  the  public  eye  was  now  fixed  on  Fresno  county, 
and  that  another  opportunity  was  to  be  offered  them 
for  purchasing  land.  Some  $5,000  was  spent  in  ad- 
vertising, and  round-trip  tickets  were  offered  for  sale 
at  nine  dollars,  although  for  each  excursionist  Mr  Eas 
ton  was  himself  to  pay  $16.25.  On  the  morning  of 
the  excursion  he  again  inquired  how  may  tickets  had 
been    sold.     The    reply  was,    "  Two  hundred."     A 
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little  later  he  was  informed  that  three  hundred  and 
fifty  had  been  disposed  of.  In  all  some  five  hundred 
people  took  advantage  of  the  low  rates  offered,  and 
all  the  hotels  and  many  private  houses  in  Fresno 
were  occupied  by  the  excursionists.  As  a  result, 
within  one  year  he  sold  385  farms,  netting  a  hand- 
some profit  by  the  transaction. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Fresno's  prosperity, 
which  has  continued  ever  since.  One  secret  of  Eas- 
ton's  success  was  the  manner  in  which  he  treated 
his  excursionists.  It  has  always  been  his  aim  to 
take  every  means  possible  for  the  comfort  of  the 
people  who  accompanied  him  on  such  trips,  to  have 
every  detail  of  the  railway  journey  perfectly  planned, 
and  to  arrange  for  a  proper  viewing  of  the  proposition, 
when  the  advantages  of  the  location  are  pointed  out, 
and  all  questions  answered  with  regard  to  the  lands. 
By  this  means  he  gained  a  reputation  for  his  firm  of 
such  a  nature,  that  when  they  announce  an  excursion 
they  are  certain  to  have  it  well  attended. 

In  1880  Mr  Easton  found  that  his  business  was  in 
as  prosperous  a  condition  as  that  of  any  real  estate 
firm  in  the  city.  For  some  time  he  had  been  laying 
aside  a  little  surplus,  and  had  a  snug  sum  of  cash  on 
hand.  One  day  about  this  time  Mr  Burke,  his  former 
employer,  came  to  him  and  said  :  "  Easton,  I  have 
been  thinking  this  matter  over ;  Madison  is  dead,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  put  our  two  con- 
cerns together."  To  this  Mr  Easton  replied :  "  I 
could  consider  no  proposition  unless  you  desire  to  dis- 
pose of  your  business;  I  will  pay  a  fair  price  for  it." 
The  offer,  however,  was  not  accepted. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  occurred  the 
death  of  Mr  Easton's  father.  He  was  a  man  widely 
known  and  respected  among  Californians,  and  had 
many  strong  friends.  Kobust  of  frame,  active,  teiia- 
cious  in  purpose,  and  yet  singularly  refined  and  pure 
in  character  and  life,  possessing  indeed  the  best  traits 
of  the  quaker  character,  he   was   a   striking   figure 
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among  the  early  argonauts,  and  was  widely  mourned 
at  his  death. 

In  1881,  as  Mr  Easton's  business  was  now  as  fully 
developed  as  was  possible  in  its  present  field,  and  as 
it  was  always  his  opinion  that  a  business  cannot  re- 
main at  a  stand-still,  but  must  either  advance  or  fall 
behind,  he  began  to  consider  how  he  might  develop 
it  in  some  new  direction.  At  length  the  idea  of  sell- 
ing real  estate  by  auction  occurred  to  him,  and  on 
considering  the  subject  carefully  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  time  was  ripe  for  such  a  project.  He 
therefore  began  to  look  about  for  an  auctioneer  who 
would  meet  his  requirements.  Every  one  on  the 
coast  knew  of  Jo  Eldridge  as  an  auctioneer;  and,  as 
Mr  Easton  expressed  it,  the  best  was  what  he  wanted. 
Eldridge  had  lately,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  retired 
from  business  with  a  moderate  fortune;  but  being 
of  a  restless  temperament,  he  was  beginning  to  fret 
under  his  self-imposed  idleness,  and  was  desirous 
of  getting  into  active  work  again.  Before  Easton 
had  time  to  pursue  his  inquiries  further,  a  one-legged 
man  came  stamping  into  the  office,  and  slapping  his 
hand  on  the  counter,  asked  for  Mr  Easton.  When 
tliat  gentleman  stepped  up,  he  said:  "My  name  is  Jo 
Eldridge,  and  1  would  like  to  see  Mr  Easton."  Being 
informed  that  he  was  addressing  Mr  Easton,  and  in- 
vited into  the  private  office,  he  said :  "  I  understand 
that  you  are  going  to  start  an  auction  business,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  have  obtained 
an  auctioneer  yet?"  Easton  said:  "Mr  Eldridge, 
you  are  my  auctioneer,  and  I  will  pay  you  $500  a 
month  to  cry  my  sales."  "  Well,"  said .  Eldridge, 
"you  have  lots  of  sand;  you  are  taking  big  risks." 
Easton  replied  that  his  business  was  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  that  he  saw  his  way  clear  to  fulfil  any 
contract  that  he  might  make.  "  But,"  said  Eldridge, 
"  I  would  rather  go  into  partnership  with  you ;  I  don't 
want  any  salary.  This  business  just  suits  me;  if  you 
will  talk  partnership  I  will  talk  with  you."     Mr  Eas- 
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ton  answered  that  he  had  had  enough  of  partnerships, 
and  was  determined  not  to  make  the  experiment  again. 
Eldridge  was  persistent;  he  had  been  out  of  business 
for  a  year,  he  said,  and  had  been  a  miserable  man ; 
he  wanted  to  get  into  the  harness  again.  After 
a  month's  consideration,  Easton  finally  agreed  that  he 
should  come  in  as  a  special  partner  for  the  auction 
business,  and  the  papers  were  accordingly  signed. 

At  the  office  Eldridge  was  in  his  element ;  he  would 
hail  people  as  they  passed  by,  and  biing  them  in  to 
talk,  and  was  thus  of  great  service  to  the  business. 
As  the  day  for  the  first  sale  approached,  both  men 
were  somewhat  anxious.  A  piece  of  property  on 
Sutter  street,  near  Leavenworth,  had  been  advertised 
for  sale,  and  a  catalogue  had  been  prepared.  On  the 
appointed  day  the  sale  took  place.  Eldridge,  who 
was  in  an  enthusiastic  mood,  mounted  the  block  with 
Easton,  and  the  sale  was  a  great  success  ;  the  prop- 
erty, consisting  of  several  pieces,  was  all  sold  at  a 
price  that  greatly  pleased  their  principals.  Eldridge 
was  highly  elated. 

The  new  venture  continued  to  progress  successfully 
in  the  main,  although  there  were  times  during  the 
first  six  months  when  they  encountered  discourage- 
ments that  required  the  exercise  of  patience.  Eldridge 
was  a  man  of  moods  ;  he  was  either  in  exuberant  spir- 
its, or  in  the  depths  of  despondency ;  and  some  of 
these  early  experiences  nearly  exhausted  his  stock 
of  fortitude.  On  one  occasion,  for  example,  a  cata- 
logue of  property  was  offered  at  a  sale,  and  not  an 
inch  was  sold.  Eldridge  went  to  his  partner  and 
said:  "It's  no  use;  we've  lost  our  grip."  Easton 
said  nothing,  but  made  out  the  catalojjue  of  sales 
for  the  following  week.  When  the  day  came,  El- 
dridsxe  asrain  mounted  the  block;  and  ajyain  not 
an  inch  of  property  was  sold.  He  was  terribly 
depressed,  and  said :  "  What 's  the  use  of  trying 
any  longer  ?  we  've  lost  the  way  of  doing  it,  and  I  'm 
DO   good   any   more."     Easton   replied :    '*  Our   luck 
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will  come  back  presently;  let  us  try  it  again";  and 
going  to  his  desk  made  out  another  catalogue.  Once 
more  Eldridge  got  up  to  sell,  and  once  more  ho  failed 
utterly.  He  now  lost  all  heart,  and  said  :  "  Easton, 
we  can't  do  it  to  save  our  lives;  the  whole  thing  has 
gone  up;  we  can't  do  it  any  more,  and  what's  the 
use  of  trying?"  But  Easton  persisted  that  if  they 
waited  a  little  longer  their  good  fortune  would  return  ; 
the  property  had  been  held  too  high ;  buyers  were 
out  of  town,  and  business  was  dull  for  the  moment. 
Again  he  wrote  a  catalogue  for  the  following  week. 
When  the  time  arrived  they  again  ascended  tlio  block, 
and  all  but  two  pieces  were  sold.  At  the  termination 
of  the  sale  Easton  made  no  remark,  but  went  over 
to  his  desk  to  prepare  the  next  catalogue  of  pi'operty. 
As  he  sat  down,  Eldridge,  who  had  followed  him, 
leaned  over  his  shoulder  and  said:  "Easton,  you  are 
a  good  one  !  Here  you  make  out  three  catalogues,  and 
each  sale  is  a  dead  failure ;  and  then  you  write  out 
a  fourth  one,  and  make  six  or  seven  thousand  dt)l- 
lars  right  off  the  reel,  and  you  never  so  much  as  say 
that  you  are  glad,  or  even  crack  a  joke,  while  1  feel 
like  getting  on  a  good  time."  Of  Mr  Easton  his 
partner  often  said:  *'  He  is  the  most  peculiar  man  in 
the  world.  He  can  stand  more  disappointment  and 
more  good  fortune  than  any  person  I  ever  mot.  If 
he  fails  he  says,  *  I  had  the  fun  of  trying  ' ;  and  if  he 
wins  he  says,  '  That  is  what  x  tried  for.' " 

For  six  months  they  worked  on  together,  and  at 
the  date  set  for  tlie  termination  of  tlie  partnership, 
Easton  went  to  his  partner,  and  said,  "Eldridge, 
there  is  your  statement  for  the  six  months;  you  will 
find  $G,000  to  your  credit  over  and  above  all  ex- 
penses." Eldridge  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  grasping 
Easton's  hand,  said :  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we 
have  made  $12,000  between  us  above  all  expenses?" 
Easton  replied:  "That's  what  I  mean."  "Easton," 
returned  the  other,  "  you  are  a  brick!"  and  a  full  part- 
nership was  made  then  and  there. 
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From  this  time  onward  the  two  continued  together 
until  the  partnerslnp  was  dissolved  by  death.  Never 
were  two  men  better  adapted  to  each  other;  their 
relations  were  of  the  most  cordial  nature ;  there  was 
perfect  confidence  on  both  sides,  and  no  misunder- 
standings ever  took  place.  They  were  made  for  each 
other,  understood  and  liked  each  other  thoroughly. 
Mr  Eldridge  was  wont  to  sit  in  the  outer  office, 
where  he  would  talk  with  those  who  came  in  to  see 
him ;  but  when  any  one  inquired  about  accounts  or 
land  business  he  would  say,  **You  will  find  the  boss 
inside."  This  was  his  usual  wa^  ■  f  referring  to  Mr 
Easton. 

In  1884  the  firm  began  to  exponment  in  country 
lands.  Easton's  opinion  was  V  '\t  prices  of  city  prop- 
erty had  reached  their  limit  for  the  present,  and 
liiat  until  the  country  should  be  fui  Uier  developed, 
city  real  estate  would  not  materially  advance.  He 
believed  the  time  ripe  for  a  profitable  business  in 
country  lands,  and,  on  discussing  the  subject  with 
some  others,  found  that  their  opinion  coincided  with 
his.  The  result  was  ultimately  the  organization  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Land  bureau,  with  Wendell  Eas- 
ton as  president,  George  W.  Frink  vice-president, 
Francis  B.  Wilde  secretary,  and  the  Anglo-Califor- 
nia bank  as  treasurer. 

The  first  property  they  undertook  to  sell  was  a 
tract  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  A  public  meeting, 
in  which  Easton  and  others  were  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  southern  California  lands,  was  announced. 
On  the  preceding  day,  as  Easton  chanced  to  pass  by 
the  hall,  he  looked  in  and  saw  the  janitor  carrying 
out  some  of  the  chairs.  On  inquiring  the  reason 
for  this,  he  was  told  that  a  one-legged  man,  who 
appeared  to  have  authority  in  the  matter,  had  said 
to  him  that  there  weiv>  too  many  chairs,  and  had 
directed  him  to  take  some  of  tliem  away.  "  Never 
mind  the  one-legged  man,"  saia  Easton,  "you  put 
the  chairs  all  back  again;  we  shall  want  every  one 
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we  can  got."  That  niglit  when  thoy  went  to  the 
hall  together  they  found  it  packed  with  people,  wlio 
filled  even  the  approaches  to  the  auditorium.  El- 
dridge,  who  was  to  act  as  chairman  said:  "You 
have  got  us  into  an  awful  scrape,  Easton.  Look 
at  that  crowd  ;  we  can't  u;et  in  ;  vou  have  raised  the 
ver}'  deuce.  I  tell  you  I  am  not  going  to  fjice  that 
crowd."  "  That  is  just  what  we  want,"  answered  Eas- 
ton; **we  didn't  advertise  for  nothing;  the  more  the 
better."  After  they  had  reached  the  platform  through 
a  side  passage  they  managed  to  screw  Eldridge's  cour- 
age up  sufficientl}'' to  persuade  him  to  perform  his  part 
as  chairman.  He  opened  the  meeting,  but  did  not 
say  much,  and  at  once  introduced  Mr  Frink,  wlio 
had  been  announced  to  speak.  Frink  had  never 
before  faced  such  a  gathering,  and  was  naturally  \ 
somewhat  nervous.  lie  talked  from  his  notes  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  told  the  audience  that  he  was 
unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,  but  that  he  would 
indorse  what  the  next  speaker  would  say,  whom  he 
now  took  pleasure  in  introducing  to  them,  Mr 
Wendell  Phillips.  Of  course  this  caused  a  roar  of 
Inughter;  but  when  the  noise  had  subsided,  Easton, 
with  a  smile  on  his  face,  although  angered  at  the 
audience,  started  at  once  in  medias  res,  and  talked 
with  eft'ect  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

In  the  course  of  his  auction  business  Mr  Easton 
not  infrequently  met  with  amusijig  incidents,  and 
jilthoui^h  keenlv  alive  to  the  work  in  hand,  no  one 
appreciated  a  joke  more  readily  than  he.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  addressing  a  large  gathering  at 
!Menlo  Park,  and  after  finishing  his  speech  invited 
tlie  audience,  as  was  his  custom,  to  ask  hhn  any  ques- 
ti(^ns  they  desired,  A  man  rose  at  the  back  of  the 
audience,  and  asked  if  he  might  be  permitted  to 
make  an  inquiry.  Mr  Easton  said:  "Certainly;  we 
are  here  to  oive  vou  anv  information  you  desire." 
"  Well,"  said  the  man,  "  I  would  like  t(»  ask  yon,  j\Ir 
Easton,  whether  you  lost  your  hair  here?"     For  a 
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moment  Easton  was  (lumbfoundeil ;  but  as  ho  looked 
at  the  sea  of  faces  in  front  of  him,  he  noticed  an 
expression  sweep  across  them  that  seemed  to  say, 
as  plainly  as  though  expressed  in  words,  "Wliat  a 
shame  I"  Recovering  himself  somewhat,  therefore, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  he  said:  "My  friend,  it  is 
hai-dl}'^  fair  to  deal  in  personalities  in  a  place  like  this; 
however,  since  you  ask  me,  the  real  fact  about  my 
hair  is — but  T  wouldn't  like  it  to  go  further  than  this 
audience — the  real  fact  is,  that  I  was  born  that  way !' 
A  shout  went  up,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
meeting  he  had  the  crowd  at  his  command. 

In  1886  Mr  Eldridge  died  quite  suddenly,  of  aneu- 
rism of  the  heart.  His  loss  was  de(^i)ly  felt  ]>y  Mr 
Easton.  The  balance  due  his  estate  from  the  busi- 
ness, amounting  to  a  considerable  sum,  was  adjusted 
witliin  thirty  days;  and  his  relatives,  as  a  token  of 
their  appreciation  of  Mr  Easton's  generosity  in  deal- 
ing with  them,  presented  him  with  the  rare  carnelian 
ring  worn  by  Mr  EKlridge  for  forty  years,  engraved 
with  the  curious  device,  "  Cause  caused  it,"  presum- 
ably a  commentary  on  feminine  logic.  This  ring  Mr 
Easton  always  wears. 

In  1887,  as  the  advance  in  southern  California 
lands  continued,  Mr  Easton  decided  to  extend  tl»e 
active  work  of  the  firm  to  that  part  of  the  state,  and 
accordingly  established  an  imi)ortant  department  of 
the  business  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  witli  Frink 
as  resident  partner;  and  anotluT  de[)artnient  in  San 
Diego  in  charge  of  Wilde.  J^efore  many  months 
the  business  of  the  firm  in  both  these  cities  had 
assumed  large  proportions. 

Among  tlic  most  important  results  was  the  trans- 
formation of  the  historical  homestead  of  the  Wolf  ski  II 
family  in  ]iOS  Angeles  from  a  typical  southern  Cal- 
ifornia country  home,  surrounded  by  an  orange  grove, 
into  the  present  site  of  the  new  Arcade  depot,  and 
the  adjoining  streets  and  avenut^s.  Mr  ICaston  saw 
the  advantages  of  the  location,  and  suggested  a  sale 
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of  the  property;  but  the  family  were  unwilling  to 
dispose  of  the  home  which  they  had  occupied  for 
many  years;  and  it  was  only  after  persistent  urging 
that  they  consented  on  condition  that  the  depot  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  should  be  located  on 
the  property ;  if  this  could  not  be  secured  the  contract 
was  to  be  void.  After  the  agreement  was  signed  Eas- 
ton  returned  to  San  Francisco,  and  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  Mr  A.  N.  Towne,  general  manager  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  in  order  to  present  the  case  to  him. 
One  hour  was  granted  for  the  presentation  of  the 
matter,  and  within  that  time  Mr  Towne  was  so  far 
convinced  that  he  consented  to  recommend  the  prop- 
osition to  the  consideration  of  his  company.  A  sec- 
ond sitting  w^as  accordingly  granted,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  company  agreed  to  Easton's  proposition, 
and  the  papers  were  executed.  Thirteen  acres  were 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  railroad,  and  the  remain- 
ing one  hundred  acres  were  subdivided  into  blocks 
and  lots,  comprising  in  all  1,100  subdivisions.  These 
were  offered  for  private  subscription.  During  the 
entire  night  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  books  the 
office  of  Easton,  Eldridge  &  company  was  besieged  by 
crowds  of  people.  The  next  day  the  sales  were  begun 
and  continued  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  result 
that  $1,200,000  worth  of  property  was  disposed  of. 

Another  important  enterprise  was  the  sale  of  the 
property  of  the  Pomona  Land  and  Water  company, 
situated  in  the  town  of  Pomona,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Los  Angeles.  At  the  time  when  the  firm  took 
the  matter  in  hand  the  water  company  was  doing 
no  business,  and  was  heavily  in  debt.  A  demand 
was  created  for  the  property,  and  within  eight  months 
the  indebtedness  was  paid  oft'  and  a  surplus  remained 
in  hand. 

The  firm  extended  their  work  southward  to  San 
Diego,  where  the  most  important  public  oftering  made 
by  them  was  the  sale  of  the  Coronado  tract.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  excursions  from  San  Francisco 
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at  the  rate  of  $15  for  the  round  trip,  and  from  Los 
Angeles  for  $5;  expecting  to  have  1,000  people  from 
the  former  place,  and  some  800  from  the  latter.  On 
the  day  before  the  sale  Mr  Easton  arrived  on  the 
ground  with  thirteen  assistants. 

A  large  tent  had  been  erected  on  the  peninsula, 
and  on  the  morninif  of  the  sale  the  trains  continued 
to  arrive  with  their  loads  of  passengers.  When  at 
ten  o'clock  Easton  and  his  clerks  reached  the  tent 
they  found  6,500  people  gathered  there.  The  sides 
of  the  tent  were  closed,  and  the  perspiring  crowd 
within  were  gasping  for  air.  Easton  had  the  can- 
vas raised,  and  ascending  the  platform,  made  ready 
to  commence  the  sale.  The  day  was  a  beautiful 
one;  a  gentle  breeze  was  stirring,  and  the  bay  was 
as  calm  as  a  mirror.  Far  away  to  the  east  could  be 
seen  the  peaks  of  the  Cuyamaca  and  the  surrounding 
mountains,  while  now  and  then  a  pelican  was  to  be 
seen  sailing  in  stately  flight  above  the  ocean.  Mr 
Easton  arose  and  said :  '*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
are  here  to-day  to  sell  you  a  part  of  the  original  gar- 
den of  Eden.  This  place  needs  no  eulogy  from  me; 
you  see  it  for  yourself.  I  simply  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  homes  on  this  spot."  Then,  without 
further  preamble,  he  began  the  sale.  "  Here  is  a 
piece  of  property,"  he  said,  "  worth  $4,000.  You 
smile,"  said  Easton;  "the  fact  is,  this  lot  will  reach 
$4,500  soon,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  overstating 
it."  It  was  started  at  $1,000.  Some  one  bid  $1,200, 
then  some  one  $1,300,  then  $1,400,  $1,500,  and  the 
lot  was  finally  sold  for  $1,600.  The  next  lot  brought 
$800,  and  the  sales  became  rapid  and  exciting.  A 
year  later,  an  offer  of  $10,000  was  refused  for  the 
first  lot  sold. 

When  it  became  so  dark  that  the  people  could  not 
see  one  another's  faces,  and  the  real  estate  men  could 
no  longer  see  to  write,  they  brought  the  sale  to  a  close. 
All  but  a  few  lots  had  been  sold,  at  an  average  price 
of  $400,  making  an  aggregate  of  some  $200,000. 
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Among  the  most  im[)ortant  transactions  of  the 
firm  was  the  development  of  El  Cajon,  fifteen  miles 
east  of  San  Diego.  The  original  rancho  El  Cajon 
was  a  Si)anish  grant  of  48,000  acres,  of  which  a  little 
over  20,000  acres  still  constituted  one  holding.  This 
was  surveyed  into  smaller  farms,  which  were  of- 
fered for  sale.  During  the  course  of  the  same  year 
the  firm  purchased  the  remainder  of  the  property; 
the  San  Diego  Fluuie  company  was  encouraged  to 
construct  a  line  of  water-way  for  irrigation,  and  a 
gift  was  made  of  the  right  of  way  for  the  flume  for 
twenty  miles.  The  valley  has  since  become  one  of 
the  most  important  irrigation  districts  in  the  state. 
Shut  in  by  the  mountains,  it  appears  like  a  vision  of 
the  Happy  Valley  of  Rasselas,  after  the  ride  over  the 
mesa  from  San  Diego.  On  all  sides  are  little  farms 
set  out  in  vines  or  citrus  fruits,  each  with  its  neat 
little  house  embowered  in  creeping  plants,  and  sur- 
rounded by  growths  of  eucalyptus  or  tropical  trees. 
There  are  schools  and  churches,  hotels  and  stores,  in 
the  village  near  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  every- 
where are  evidences  of  prosperity  and  thrift.  Among 
the  products  of  the  valley  the  raisins  are  especially 
famous,  being  quoted  at  the  highest  price  in  the  mar- 
ket. During  the  two  years  succeeding  1889,  the  firm 
apportioned  their  property,  including  the  interest  in 
El  Cajon,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  held  as  a 
whole.  Of  course  some  courage  was  required  in  par- 
titioning such  an  important  property;  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  done  is  an  evidence  of  the  good  feeling 
which  existed  between  Mr  Easton  and  his  associates. 
He  used  to  say,  "We  must  have  harmony  behind  the 
counter  at  any  cost,  for  without  it  we  can  do  no  bus- 


iness. 


During  the  last  few  years  the  firm  has  concentrated 
its  business  toward  San  Francisco,  which  offers,  in 
Mr  Easton's  opinion,  the  best  inducements  both  to 
the  broker  and  the  buyer.  He  has  himself  invested 
quite  largely  in  city  real  estate,  and  of  late  years  has 
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also  become  interested  in  several  important  projects 
not  connected  with  his  real  estato  business.  In  Janu- 
ary 1891  he  organized  the  Pacific  Coast  Savings 
society,  with  an  au+hor.zed  capital  of  $50,000,000,  on 
the  general  plan  of  a  mutual  savings  bank,  including 
the  features  of  a  building  and  loan  association.  Of 
this  society  Mr  Easton  is  president ;  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  real  estate  values  in  this  city  and  through- 
out the  state,  together  with  his  knowledge  of  finance, 
is  of  great  service  to  him  in  managing  this  banking 
business. 

In  tho  spring  of  1891  he  became  interested  in  an 
electric  street  railway  to  be  laid  from  the  Bald- 
win hotel  to  the  park — by  way  of  Eddy,  Hyde, 
O'Farrell,  Scott,  and  Fell  streets — and  thence  to  the 
ocean.  In. this  enterprise  he  is  associated  with  four 
of  the  leading  banks  of  San  Francisco ;  and  as  tlie 
capital  has  all  been  subscribed  and  paid  up,  the  road 
is  expected  to  be  in  operation  in  1892. 

It  is  Mr  Easton's  purpose  gradually  to  withdraw 
from  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  details  of 
business,  and  to  occupy  himself  in  projects  of  a  finan- 
cial nature,  for  which  he  has  great  taste.  He  does 
not  think  a  man  is  happy  who  retires  completely 
from  active  exertion,  and  therefore  intends  to  remain 
in  touch  with  business  affairs,  employing  his  time  and 
energies  in  the  direction  in  which  he  thinks  most  can 
be  accomplished,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the 
cause  of  nmnicipal  development. 

In  politics  Mr  Easton  is  a  strong  republican,  and 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  chief  state  officials  and 
the  leaders  of  the  republican  party.  He  is  president 
of  the  Union  League  club,  and  a  heavy  contributor 
to  the  campaign  fund.  During  the  visit  of  President 
Harrison  to  San  Francisco  Mr  Easton  was  one  of  the 
executive  committee  of  reception,  and  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee.  As  he  also  resided  at  the 
Palace  hotel  at  tlie  time,  and  had  rooms  near  those 
of   the  president,  his  relations  with  the  latter  were 
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naturally  pleasant  and  cordial ;  and  the  hospitality  of 
the  Union  Leage  club — in  the  fbriu  of  an  elaborate 
entertainment — were  extended  in  his  name  to  the 
president,  and  accepted.  He  does  not  regard  himself 
as  in  active  political  life,  and  though  he  has  received 
many  offers  of  various  kinds,  he  prefers  to  devote 
himself  to  business.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  a  member  of  the  Cosmos 
club. 

Mr  Easton's  mother  was  still  living  in  1891 — a 
well-preserved  matron  of  seventy-five,  still  full  of  en- 
ergy, quick  of  mind,  and  clear  in  judgment  as  in  her 
earlier  days  when  she  managed  a  family  of  three  ac- 
tive boys,  and  planned  for  their  education  and  ad- 
vancement in  life.  Of  her  younger  sons,  one,  George 
Easton,  is  a  prominent  insurance  man,  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  underwriters,  and  a  major  on  the 
staff  of  General  J.  H.  Dickinson,  of  the  second  bri- 
gade, national  guard  of  California.  David  N.  Easton, 
the  youngest  of  the  family,  born  September  29,  1858, 
was  for  twelve  years  connected  in  business  with  his 
eldest  brother;  but  in  1890  he  went  to  the  state  of 
Washington  to  reside.  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  Mr 
Easton's  only  sister,  resides  with  her  mother  in  San 
Francisco,  and  devotes  herself  largely  to  literary 
studies  and  church  work.  She  is  president  of  the 
Channing  club  of  the  Starr  King  church — an  organi- 
zation composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ladies, 
and  devoted  to  charitable  work.  Miss  Easton,  be- 
sides possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French,  is 
one  of  the  most  acconiplished  Shakespearean  scholars 
on  the  coast,  and  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
higher  branches  of  English. 

Mr  Easton  has  lived  continuously  in  San  Francisco 
for  forty  years,  and  has  seen  the  city  in  every  stage 
of  its  development.  His  business  has  necessarily 
given  him  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  phas^e 
of  life  in  California,  and  there  are  probably  few  men 
whose  comments  on  this  subject  would  be  of  greater 
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value.  "  T  am  a  thorough  California!! ;  my  home  is 
in  San  Francisco,  and  has  always  been  there;  but 
California  is  one  state,  and  the  growth  of  one 
section  of  the  state  is  certain  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
whole.  I  believe  that  every  improvement  made  on 
this  coast,  from  Port  Townsend  to  San  Diego,  will 
help  San  Francisco.  San  Francisco  will  develop  as 
the  wliole  coast  develops;  this  is  the  natural  metroj)- 
olis  of  the  Pacific  slope;  we  possess  the  best  port, 
and  everything  converges  toward  this  point.  Even- 
tually all  the  railways  will  concentrate  here.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  we  shall  have  a  million 
of  people  in  this  city. 

**  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  all  kinds  of  improvements; 
I  believe  that  the  truly  progressive  individual  advances 
with  the  times,  grows  with  the  times,  and  keeps  up  with 
his  neighbors.  The  same  principles  should  apply  to  a 
state  so  important  as  Cahfornia,  and  to  a  city  like  San 
Francisco.  I  think  the  present  depression  is  the  result 
of  the  want  of  a  liberal  pohcy  on  our  own  part.  The 
direct  cause  is  insufficient  and  costly  transportat'un 
facilities.  While  I  am  personally  friendly  to  the  rail- 
road people,  and  give  them  full  credit  for  all  the  good 
they  have  accomplished  in  building  the  railroad,  and 
for  assuming  the  risks  they  did,  at  the  same  time  I 
do  not  doubt  that  the  advancement  of  the  country  is 
being  retarded  for  want  of  cheap  transportation.  A 
possil)le  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
case  the  railroads  were  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
government,  in  such  an  event,  the  present  combina- 
tion would  be  broken,  and  new  lines  would  come  into 
the  state.  T  do  not,  however,  believe  in  government 
ownership  of  railroads,  for  I  think  the  government 
too  unwieldy  to  handle  such  interests  successfully. 

*'  Another  possible  solution  lies  in  the  Nicaragua 
canal.  On  its  completion  the  railroad  will  not  be  able 
to  compete  with  it  in  cheap  transportation.  The  build- 
ing of  this  canal  is  of  inestimable  importance  to  the 
whole  continent;  it  will  bring  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
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cific  coasts  closer  to  each  other,  and  increase  com- 
merce. Every  portion  of  the  coast  north  and  south 
will  be  benefited,  especially  San  Francisco,  which  will 
obtain  the  largest  share  of  the  business.  It  is  a 
necessity.  It  may  be  delayed  by  opposition  from 
the  railroads,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it 
will  be  constructed.  In  my  opinion,  the  government 
should  lend  its  assistance  to  the  project,  and  I  believe 
that  eventually  it  will  do  so.  If  the  government  were 
merely  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  the 
money  would  be  raised  at  once.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  canal  would  be  a  paying  enter- 
prise ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  I  have  shown  my 
faith  in  it  by  subs'^ribing  to  the  fund.  I  look  upon 
the  construction  of  this  canal  as  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  could  happen  to  this  continent. 

"With  regard  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  while  I 
am  on  general  principles  in  favor  of  all  judicious  im- 
provements, I  think  that  under  our  present  local  gov- 
ernment it  would  be  unsafe  to  incur  any  indebtedness 
for  such  a  purpose.  If  tlie  city  should  issue  bonds 
for  improvements,  and  the  money  could  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  of  representative  citizens, 
men  of  affairs,  of  undoubted  probity,  we  could  feel 
assured  that  it  would  be  expended  honestly  and  judi- 
ciously ;  but  we  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  with 
our  present  government;  it  is  best  to  wait  until  we 
get  a  new  charter. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  large  sum  of 
money  could  be  advantageously  employed,  provided 
we  had  any  guarantee  that  it  would  be  properly  ex- 
pended. For  instance,  with  regard  to  our  sewer  sys- 
tem, nothing  but  our  trade-winds  has  saved  us  on 
several  occasions  from  a  fearful  epidemic.  There  is 
really  no  system  of  sewerage  in  this  city.  Sewers 
have  been  built  by  piecemeal ;  on  one  street  we  have 
a  stone-pipe  sewer,  and  on  the  next  a  brick  sewer; 
then,  half  the  streets  have  never  been  laid  properly  ; 
the  grade  in  many  instances  is  entirely  wrong,  so 
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that  the  sewage  will  not  run  off.  There  are  nu- 
merous places  where  a  moderately  heavy  rain  causes 
the  sewers  to  burst.  Some  day  the  matter  will  have 
to  be  taken  in  hand  for  the  sake  of  the  public  health, 
and  the  sooner  the  better. 

"  With  regard  to  street-paving,  I  think  that  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  where  there  is  heavy  traffic,  we  re- 
quire a  very  strong  and  serviceable  pavement,  which 
will  endure  for  years.  For  this  purpose  basalt  blocks 
are  probably  the  most  suitable  and  economical  mate- 
rial. On  all  other  streets  I  would  use  bituminous 
rock,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  agreeable  form  of 
paving,  and  is  also  economical.  The  whole  coast  is 
full  of  it,  and  there  is  material  close  at  hand  that  can 
be  supplied  at  very  cheap  rates. 

"I  think  the  coming  motive  power  is  electricity. 
As  applied  to  city  transit  it  possesses  some  important 
advantages  over  the  cable  system.  In  the  first  place, 
the  track  costs  only  one  third  as  much  as  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  and  the  running  expenses  are  about 
forty  per  cent  as  great  as  those  of  the  cable  road. 
The  electric  car  renders  better  service  also;  it  can  be 
started  or  stopped  more  rapidly,  and  can  also  make 
up  for  lost  time.  The  cable  car  travels  at  a  certain 
speed,  determined  by  the  cable,  and  if  time  is  lost  it 
cannot  be  recovered.  With  the  electric  car,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  pressing  the  button  in 
order  to  increase  or  diminish  the  speed  at  will.  To 
be  sure,  the  city  ordinance  restricts  the  speed  in  the 
city  to  eight  miles  an  hour;  but  when  the  town  limits 
are  passed  the  car  can  easily  make  up  for  any  time 
lost.  Any  grade  can  be  overcome,  provided  a  suffi- 
cient motive  power  be  used ;  an  electric  line  could  be 
operated  over  the  steepest  grades  of  Powell  street, 
although  it  would  require  a  motor  of  considerable 
strength  to  do  so. 

"  I  think,  however,  that  while  we  are  not  making 
such  rapid  progress  as  we  ought,  still  we  are  advan- 
cmg  with  a  substantial  and  steady  growth.     If  the 
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savings  banks  are  any  criterion,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  this  fact ;  for  the  banks  hold  at  the  present  time 
more  than  $100,000,000  in  small  deposits.  Before 
San  Francisco  can  make  any  \ery  marked  progress, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  country  on  which  it  de- 
pends to  develop  further.  I  should  not  like  to  see 
the  methods  in  vogue  in  Chicago  adopted  here. 
Chicago  is  an  active,  energetic  city,  in  its  prime,  with 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  tributary,  and  can 
afford  to  push  development  with  a  rapidity  that  would 
not  be  safe  here. 

"  Even  in  the  case  of  Chicago,  I  believe  that  the 
safe  limits  of  development  will  be  overreached,  and 
that  in  time  the  city  will  meet  with  a  reaction.  There 
is  something  forced  and  unhealthy  in  the  scramble 
for  wealth  there;  people  having  no  time  to  think  of 
anything,  hardly  time  to  live.  We  had  an  experi- 
ence of  this  kind  in  southern  California,  and  are 
now  suffering  from  the  reaction.  Such  methods  aro 
a  boomerang;  the  only  wise  and  substantial  progress 
is  that  of  a  gradual  steady  growth,  based  on  real 
values,  an('  rather  in  the  rear  than  in  advance  of 
them.  As  I  said  before,  the  true  basis  for  advance 
in  San  Francisco  will  be  the  growth  of  the  country, 
and  at  present  that  is  retarded  by  lack  of  cheap 
transportation.  With  proper  facilities  large  num- 
bers of  people  would  come  to  the  state,  more  land 
would  be  sold,  and  the  large  tracts  would  be  cut  up 
into  small  holdings.  We  have  abundant  room  for 
10,000,000  peo])le  in  the  state,  and  the  tide  cannot  be 
kept  back  much  longer.  Even  now  the  country  is 
being  gradually  settled.  It  is  not  so  much  the  wealthy 
element  that  we  need  as  the  small  farmers.  They  are 
the  real  wealth  of  a  community.  I  attribute  the  pros- 
perity of  France  to  this  cause.  No  doubt  men  of 
wealth  are  of  service  in  develo[)ing  a  country,  and  in 
reclaiming  tracts  of  desert  lands;  but  they  are  useful 
mainly  as  an  advance  guard,  and  in  time  their  large 
holdings  retard  the  growth  of  a  country.     Here  in 
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this  state  we  have  a  fertile  soil,  with  advantages  of 
climate  equal  to  any  portion  of  the  globe;  every 
condition  is  favorable  to  the  small  farmer.  On  ten 
or  fifteen  acres  a  man  can  support  a  family.  I  be- 
lieve that  very  soon  we  shall  have  another  advance 
in  the  country;  not  an  advance  based,  like  the 
previous  one,  on  fictitious  values,  but  on  the  actual 
resources  of  the  land,  and  more  a  steady  current  of 
development  than  an  impetuous  overflow.  I  want  to 
see  no  other  kind.  In  time  it  is  my  belief  that  lands 
will  attain  a  permanent  value  equal  to  that  which 
they  held  some  years  ago;  but  this  valuation  will  not 
be  based,  as  then,  upon  an  exaggerated  and  unwar- 
ranted estimate,  but  upon  the  clearly  understood 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  on  the  conditions  of  success 
existing  throughout  the  state." 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary,  after  what  has  been 
said  in  the  foregoing  pages,  to  state  in  detail  wliat  are 
the  most  prominent  traits  of  Wendell  Easton's  charac- 
ter. They  are  quite  apparent  in  his  life  and  his  words, 
and  probably  it  would  be  as  well  to  let  these  speak  for 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  a  few  words,  as  a  sum- 
ming up  of  the  more  salient  features  of  his  individual- 
ity, may  serve  as  a  commentary  on  what  has  already 
been  written. 

He  is  not  merely  a  business  man ;  he  believf-s  in 
the  principle  that  one  should  keep  one's  self  from 
falling  into  a  rut,  or  from  becoming  a  mere  ma- 
chine. He  does  not  believe  it  a  duty  to  become  a 
galley-slave  to  wealth,  or  to  sacrifice  mind  and 
health  to  the  acquisition  of  a  fortune.  He  keeps 
himself  cheerful  and  well  poised,  devotes  himself 
closely  to  business  during  business  hours,  and  tlien 
dismisses  all  thought  of  affairs  from  his  mind.  He 
says:  "While  I  like  work,  and  feel  natural  when  ac- 
tively employed,  still  I  am  a  good  rester.  I  believe 
a  man  who  rests  well  does  better  work."  After  five 
o'clock  on  ordinary  days,  and  after  two  o'clock  on 
Saturdays,  he  leaves  business  cares  behind,  and  re- 
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tiro8  to  his  family,  to  the  club,  or  to  the  country.  He 
is  a  man  with  a  hobby,  and  he  believes  it  is  well  to 
have  one.  His  hobby  is  his  horses.  He  keeps  a  num- 
ber of  them,  drives  tandem,  four  in  hand,  or  a  span, 
and  is  never  so  contented  as  when  he  is  out  for  a  spin 
behind  his  pets.  For  many  years  he  has  devoted  two 
hours  every  day  to  general  reading;  he  reads  the  more 
serious  kind  of  works,  and  finds  it  a  recreation  and  a 
source  of  mental  breath.  He  likes  to  get  away  from 
his  business  at  times,  to  visit  the  great  metropolis  of 
America,  to  come  into  contact  with  the  largest  nnnds  of 
the  largest  city  in  the  land,  become  inoculated  with 
their  ideas,  and  thus  to  take  a  broader  view  of  things, 
and  be  lifted  out  of  the  narrow  grooves  into  which  one 
so  easily  falls.  And  the  same  consideration  that  he  be- 
stows upon  his  own  health  he  bestows  on  that  of  his 
employes.  He  holds  them  strictly  to  their  duties,  but 
ho  does  not  require  more  of  them  than  they  can  safely 
perform;  when  he  finds  his  business  requires  night 
work  he  increases  his  force;  his  hours  of  business  are 
also  theirs,  and  when  a  man  is  sick  he  is  sent  off  for 
a  week  to  recuperate.  Consequently  his  men,  when 
the  occasion  comes,  are  in  a  condition  to  do  their  best 
work,  and  would  willingly  sacrifice  themselves  to  any 
extent  in  his  service. 

For  music  Mr  Easton  has  always  felt  a  great  inter- 
est, and  even  in  early  childhood  he  evinced  a  marked 
nmsical  talent.  As  a  young  man  he  frequently  sang 
in  public,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of 
the  Loring  club,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  Handel, 
Haydn,  and  other  nmsical  societies,  he  is  still  a  sub- 
scriber. He  also  takes  n  interest  in  art,  although 
he  does  not  profess  to  l)o     connoisseur. 

With  respect  to  rcligio  he  is  liberal  in  his  opin- 
ions, while  at  the  same  me  he  deems  religious 
dolief  of  value  as  a  basis  >f  character  and  moral 
life.  A  person  who  proclaii.is  that  he  has  no  belief 
lowers  himself  in  Mr  Easton's  estimation  ;  for  he 
delievcs  that  some  form  of  religious  belief  is  desir- 
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able  for  every  one,  and  has  an  important  influence 
in  determining  human  action.  He  has  no  patience, 
however,  with  a  fanatic;  he  would  have  each  man 
hold  whatever  faith  commends  itself  to  his  judgment 
— looking  upon  the  various  forms  of  religious  belief 
as  adapted  to  different  classes  of  minds,  each  fulfilling 
a  useful  place.  He  regards  the  teachings  of  Inger- 
soll  as  dangerous  in  their  effect,  since  they  unsettle 
men's  beliefs,  and  do  i  ot  provide  a  sufficient  sub- 
stitute in  place  of  them;  still,  he  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  great  infidel,  through  his  integrity  of  char- 
acter, has  led  a  life  that  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  most  other  men.  Mr  Easton  is  himself  a  unitarian, 
and  has  for  twenty  years  or  more  been  one  of  the  most 
prominent  supporters  of  the  Starr  King  church,  tak- 
ing an  important  part  in  directing  its  financial  affairs. 

Any  one  who  has  met  Mr  Easton  can  hardly  fail  to 
note  the  fact  that  he  possesses  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  the  orator.  His  presence  and  conversiation 
have  a  magnetism  which  ia  the  orator's  most  valued 
trait ;  and  he  also  possesses  a  fund  of  ready  humor, 
ar  easy  command  of  words,  and  a  general  power  of 
availing  himself  extemporaneously  of  any  point  of 
advantage  that  may  be  presented  to  him. 

The  important  part  that  Mr  Easton  has  played  in 
the  development  of  the  commonwealth  I  have  already 
indicated.  A  man  possessed  of  a  large  element  of  re- 
served force,  of  caution,  composure,  and  unbending 
resolution,  he  also  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
qualities  of  enterprise,  decisiveness,  ready  adapta- 
bility to  circumstances,  and  unsullied  probity  of  life, 
which  have  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  San 
Francisco's  most  successful  and  large-minded  business 
men. 
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— Marriage —Family — Summary  of  Career. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  history  of 
Pacific  coast  manufactures,  I  will  present  the  career 
of  two  of  our  California  pioneers,  who  in  their  own 
line  have  also  been  the  pioneers  of  the  industries  which 
owe  to  them  their  development.  One  is  John  Still- 
well  Morgan,  by  whom  was  introduced  the  cultivation 
and  transplanting  of  oysters;  the  other  John  Barton, 
by  whom  was  introduced  the  manufacture  of  salt, 
and  by  whom  is  still  manufactured  nearly  one-half  of 
the  total  product  of  the  coast.  While  it  may  appear 
somewhat  out  of  place  to  treat  of  oysters  as  a  branch 
of  manufacture,  still,  as  the  canning  of  oysters,  of 
salmon,  sardines,  etc.,  comes  properly  within  that 
department,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  make  brief 
mention  of  our  fisheries  in  this  connection.  By  Mr 
Morgan  and  Mr  Barton  enterprises  were  developed 
far  in  advance  of  the  time,  and  such  as  would  otl.'^r- 
wise  have  never  attained  to  the  prominence  which  is 
theirs  to-day.  Both  have  been  large  employers  of 
labor:  both  have  saved  to  this  commonwealth  many 
millions  that  would  else  have  been  sent  abroad  for 
articles  of  luxury  and  necessity,  and  the  benefits  which 
'    ve  wrouufht  extend  not 
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John  Stillwell  Morgan,  eldest  son  in  a  family  of 
ten  children,  of  whom  two  sons  and  four  daughters 
survive,  was  born  April  3, 1828,at  Westfield,  Richmond 
county.  New  York.  On  his  father's  side  he  is  of 
Welch  and  German  descent,  and  on  his  mother's  of 
French  and  German.  His  great  great  grandfather 
emigrated  from  Wales  to  this  country  at  an  early 
period  of  its  history.  His  grandfather,  Jesse  Mor- 
gan, battled  for  freedom  in  the  revolution  of  1776, 
and  his  father,  Jesse  Morgan,  served  in  the  war  of 
1812,  for  which  service  a  land  warrant  was  granted 
his  fimily  subsequent  to  his  death. 

His  ancestors  were  highly  esteemed  for  their  indus- 
try, frugality  and  sterling  integrity.  They  were 
noted  for  their  great  activity  and  powers  of  endur- 
ance on  the  paternal  side  and  for  their  strength  and 
large  size  on  the  maternal.  The  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood must  be  dear  to  his  memory,  the  unmense  fire- 
place, the  hand  spinning-wheel  and  hand  loom,  by 
which  his  mother  and  sisters  made  the  cloth  for 
clothing  the  family ;  the  tanner  who  tanned  the  cow- 
skins  on  shares ;  the  shoemaker  who  was  wont  to 
come  to  the  house,  sit  in  the  corner  of  the  big  fire- 
place, and  make  the  winter  shoes  for  the  family;  the 
ffoinof  to  mill  on  horseback  and  bavins:  the  corn 
ground  for  a  toll,  as  was  then  the  custom ;  and  the 
whole  family  going  to  church,  the  children  to  church 
and  Sabbath-school  every  Sunday,  without  fail,  in  the 
old  farm  wasron.  Those  can  be  but  esteemed  anions: 
the  happiest  of  his  days,  and  to  the  lessons  then 
learned  in  necessitous  industry,  uncompromising  right 
in  all  things,  mild  but  firm  discipline,  is  to  be  attrib 
uted  his  marked  success  in  life.  A  man  was  then 
estimated  for  his  intrinsic  worth  and  not  for  his  property. 
Slander  was  unknown  to  him,  at  least  he  heard  none. 
His  idolized  mother  died  in  1838  and  his  revered 
father  in  1845.  He  attended  school  regularly  until 
he  was  eiglit  years  old,  and  thereafter  irregularly, 
owing  to  tlie  tax  upon  his  energies  in  support  of  the 
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family,  until  fifteen,  when  he  ceased  attendance.  He 
speaks  of  himself  with  exGreme  modesty,  saying  that 
he  was  not  an  apt  scholar,  that  he  learned  the  multi- 
plication table  with  no  little  difficulty,  that  his  mind 
did  not  appear  to  wake  up  until  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  when  he  mastered  arithmetic  with  no  considera- 
ble effort.  This  furnishes  but  one  of  many  instances 
of  powerful  intellects  remaining  dormant  until 
matured  by  years.  His  exuberant  spirits,  heart,  and 
ambition  to  do  something  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  family,  evidently  did  much  to  hold  in  check  an 
earlier  development  of  his  mental  faculties. 

The  homestead,  embracing  sixty  acres,  having  been 
sold  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  provided  for  thereby, 
he  left  home  to  carve  single  handed  his  fortune  in 
the  world.  He  first  undertook  to  lea  :  stair-cas-  ** 
ing  and  ship-building,  but  gave  it  up  on  a  month's 
tibial  and  shipped  as  a  cook  on  a  coaster.  On  his  sec- 
ond voyage  he  was  promoted  by  the  captain  from 
the  rank  of  cook  to  that  of  able-bodied  seaman  for 
furling  a  sail,  a  task  which  a  comrade  was  unable  to 
do.  In  the  fall  of  1846  he  engaged  in  the  oyster 
business  and  in  the  following  spring  was  made  captain 
of  the  schooner  Telegraphj  by  its  owner  Joseph 
Seguine.  This  vessel  plying  in  the  oyster  business 
between  Virginia  and  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
Captain  Morgan  ran  on  shares,  with  satisfactory  prof- 
its. The  value  of  the  profits,  though  seeming  to  him 
large  at  the  time,  was  diminutive  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  knowledge  which  he  acquired  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  oyster  business;  for  this 
knowledge  has  been  indispensable  to  the  success  which 
has  crowned  his  efforts. 

Mr  Morgan  sailed  for  California  in  the  bark  Mag- 
della,  leaving  New  York  April  29th,  and  arriving  in 
San  Francisco  December  9,  1849.  Mr  Morgan  in 
the  winter  of  '49  and  '50  prospected  thoroughly  San 
Francisco  bay  for  oysters,  without  success;  then  went 
to  the  mines  at  Goodyear  bar.     Being  unsuccessful 
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and  fallins:  sick,  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  and 
followed  the  freighting  business  between  this  place 
and  Stockton,  until  the  fall  of  1851.  It  being  a 
matter  of  common  report  that  there  were  oysters  in 
Shoalwater  bay,  within  the  limits  of  what  was  then 
Oregon,  he,  with  five  other  men,  bought  the  schooner 
Robert  Jiruce,  and  went  in  her  to  that  bay,  arriving 
there  December  11,  1851.  She  was  burned  four 
days  after  her  arrival,  having  been  fired,  as  supposed, 
by  tlie  cook.  Mr  Morgan  and  the  crew  narrowly 
escaped  with  their  lives.  This  was  a  terrible  blow, 
but  the  nature  of  the  man  knew  no  such  word  as  fail. 
After  pursuing  the  business  of  catching,  bedding,  and 
selling  oysters  at  Shoalwater  bay  a  year  and  up- 
ward, he  chartered  a  vessel  and  l)rought  in  her  to 
San  Francisco  a  cargo  of  oysters,  which  he  sold  well. 
He  continued  the  business  with  success  until  18G0, 
when  he  entered  into  copartnership  with  Messrs  John 
and  Thomas  Crellin,  brothers,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  the  oyster  business  and  as  merchants  at  Oyster- 
ville,  Shoalwater  bay.  This  copartnership  consisted 
of  two  companies  for  oystering  and  merchandising, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Crellin  &  Co.,  Oysterville, 
Shoalwater  bay,  and  Morgan  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. These  companies  continued  until  August  1886, 
when  Mr  Morj^an  and  the  Messrs  Crellin  incor- 
porated  under  the  name  of  Morgan  Oyster  company, 
and  ro-incorporated  ft>r  fifty  years,  January  1,  1887, 
under  the  name  of  The  Morgan  Oyster  company, 
taking  in  with  them  Mcissrs  W  C.  Doane  and  I.  Y. 
JJoane,  Henry  S.  Gile,  and  R.  H.  Esby.  This  com- 
pany does  a  large  and  successful  business. 

Tlie  incentive  of  Mr  Morgan  to  come  to  California 
was  that  which  brought  most  men  here;  this  was  a 
new  country,  and  held  out  the  inducement  of  wealth 
to  all  who  would  go  to  work  in  earnest.  The  one 
predo!ninating  hope  was  the  discovery  of  gold.  Mr 
Morgan  came  as  a  prospector  to  find  gold,  if  possible, 
and  if  not,  to  do  that  which  seemed  best,  whatever  it 
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might  be.  His  previous  life  work  had  been  in  the 
oyster  business,  and  should  opportunit}'^  occur  to  him 
in  this  line,  he  would  feel  at  home  iu  it.  He  brought 
with  him  the  implements  of  his  trade,  such  as  were  in 
use  in  those  early  days  on  the  eastern  coast.  It  ex- 
cites a  smile  now  to  know  that  in  addition  to  oyster 
tongs,  he  brought  also  twelve  pair  of  tongs  for  tong- 
ing  gold.  With  those  it  was  proposed  by  Mr  Seguine, 
and,  as  Mr  Morgan  confessed,  by  himself  also,  to 
dredge  the  beds  of  California  streams,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  rich  in  gold  scales  mingled  with  allu- 
vial deposits.  These  tongs,  with  close  shutting  teeth, 
would  be  a  most  sufjijrestive  curio  at  this  time,  but 
unfortunately  for  their  fate  as  a  historical  relic,  they 
were  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  1850  in  San  Francisco. 
Yet  dredging  implements  are  actually  in  use  to-day  to 
retrieve  gold  that  is  a  natural  deposit  in  the  beds  of 
rivers,  or  washed  there  by  hydraulic  mining. 

When  once  Mr  Morgan  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
devote  himself  to  the  oyster  business,  he  did  so  with 
a  singleness  of  purpose  and  an  earnestness  whicdi  have 
characterized  his  entire  life  He  and  his  associates 
maJe  a  most  complete  and  thorough  prospect  of  the 
Pacific  coast  from  Puget  sound  to  the  gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, in  the  hope  of  finding  native  oysters  that  miglit 
be  used  as  seedlings,  and  transplanted  in  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco,  within  a  few  hours'  reach  of  this  city, 
which  is  the  principal  market.  They  went  out  per- 
sonally, and  also  sent  prospecting  parties  from  time  to 
time  to  every  point  whore  it  was  supposed  such  oys- 
ters as  they  could  render  available  miglit  be  had.  A 
great  deal  of  time  and  money  was  devoted  to  explor- 
insf  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  coast  alon<y  the  line  indi- 
cated,  but  it  was  finally  demonstrated  by  prospectmg, 
and  experiment  upon  the  oysters  discovered,  that 
there  were  absolutely  none  of  these  which  could  be 
made  available  to  any  valuable  extenL 

The  Shoal  water  bay  oysters,  which  are  of  an  inferior 
kind,  being  small  and  having  a  coppery  flavor,  were 
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superior  to  any  other  native  oysters,  though  oysters 
similar  to  tliein  in  size  and  taste  were  found  in  smaller 
quantities  at  Natard  bay,  Oregon,  and  in  Yaquina 
bay.  In  the  course  of  their  observation  they  found 
that  the  gulf  of  California,  along  its  entire  length, 
abounded  in  oysters  of  first-rate  quality  and  size,  and 
comparing  very  favorably  with  the  best  oysters  of 
the  Atlantic  coast.  These  ovsters,  Professor  Ay;assiz 
says,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
perish  in  colder  waters,  consequently  it  is  not  practi- 
cable to  transplant  them  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 
In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  explode  a  popular 
error  with  regard  to  what  are  called  generally  "Cali- 
fornia" oysters.  Perhaps  there  is  not  one  person  in 
a  hundred  in  this  state  who  realizes  that  there  is 
actually  no  such  thing  as  a  California  oyster.  The 
oyster  which  goes  under  that  name  is  procured  alto- 
gether in  Shoalwater  bay,  Washington  territory.  The 
only  California  product  of  the  kind  that  bears  any 
resemblance  to  an  oyster  is  a  little  soft-shelled  para- 
site, more  like  a  barnacle  than  anything  else,  a  hand- 
ful of  which  can  be  squeezed  up  into  a  pulp  with 
slight  pressure.     They  are  not  fit  for  consumption. 

It  has  already  become  a  reminiscence  of  interest, 
showing  the  progress  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and 
it  will  Idc  of  still  greater  interest  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  that  a  very  large  space  within  the  city  limits  in 
the  southeastern  section  was  once  used  as  storage 
ground  or  bedding  places  for  oysters  by  Mr  Morgan 
and  his  partners.  In  their  early  oyster  planting  they 
beiran  in  Mission  creek,  near  what  is  now  Thirteenth 
street,  the  creek  having  been  subsequently  filled  in  a 
mile  or  more  from  that  point  to  the  present  water 
edge.  The  ground  between  Third  and  Fourth  and 
King  and  Berry  streets,  where  they  had  oysters 
bedded,  is  now  occupied  by  extensive  gas-works.  The 
same  mav  be  said  of  the  ground  at  the  Potrero,  on 
which  the  Arctic  Oil  works  stand  ;  also  of  the  site  of 
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the  offices  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  company, 
at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

The  oyster  business  done  by  Mr  Morgan  and  his 
companies  was  confined,  from  the  year  1860  to  18G9, 
to  the  culture  and  sale  of  native  oysters  from  Shoal- 
water  bay ;  that  h  to  say,  until  the  overland  railroad 
was  finished  to  San  Francisco.  From  this  period 
dates  their  importation  and  transplanting  of  eastern 
oysters,  in  which  they  have  been  almost  exclusively 
occupied  ever  since.  The  Shoalwatcr  bay  oysters 
that  they  have  dealt  in  since  have  been  limited  in 
quantity  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  small  part  of  the 
community,  mostly  old.Californians  and  Frenchmen, 
who  relish  the  high  flavor  of  the  native  bivalve  ;  but 
it  is  perceptible  that,  owing  to  the  unquestioned  supe- 
riority in  size  and  taste  of  eastern  transplants,  the 
quantity  of  the  other  oysters  fur  the  market  is  becom- 
ing less  and  less  from  year  to  year. 

From  the  facts  stated,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the 
development  of  the  commerce  in  oysters,  which  are 
neither  exclusively  a  luxury  nor  exclusively  a  neces- 
sity, yet  largely  in  the  nature  of  both,  has  been  a 
process  of  evolution  or  growth.  It  has  mvolved  pro- 
digious labor,  a  world  of  trials  and  experiments,  uiany 
ups  and  downs,  sometimes  disaster,  but  in  the  end 
proving  a  most  creditable  and  magnificent  success,  at 
once  an  honor  and  profit  to  its  promoters,  and  of  the 
greatest  aid  and  benefit  to  the  community  of  the 
Pacific. 

Mr  Morgan  and  those  who  have  participated  with 
him  in  the  building  up  of  this  industrj^  have  labored 
well  for  their  own  proper  aggrandizement,  and  liave 
been,  in  their  department,  decided  factors  in  the 
advancement  of  the  general  prosperity.  They  have 
displayed  unflagging  industry,  enterprise,  and  intelli- 
gence, out  of  which  has  come  a  fortune  to  themselves 
and  substantial  good  to  the  country  at  large.  They 
began  at  the  foundation,  and  have  builded  step  by  step. 
A  large  part  of  what  they  have  accomplished  is  due 
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to  constant  and  careful  experiments  in  every  branch 
of  the  business,  and  to  close,  |)ractical  study  of  the 
results.  The  conditions  are  all  so  dilferent  on  tliis 
coast  from  tliose  of  the  Atlantic  that  they  coukl  start 
out  with  only  a  meagre  knowledge  of  what  is  re(|uired 
here.  To  this  knowledge  tJiey  have  continuously 
added,  and  are  still  adding,  in  order  to  advance  their 
enterprise  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  possible. 

April  3,  1860,  Mr  Morgan  married  MissSopliia  E. 
Crellin  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Eight  children  have  been 
born  to  the  in,  of  whom  five  sons  and  one  daughter 
survive;  viz.,  Geo.  J.,  Frederick  C,  Oscar  C,  John 
S.,  Jr,  Walter  H.,  and  Ella  F.  Morgan.  Their  parents 
may  well  bo  proud  of  them,  and  they  of  their  parents. 
George  and  Oscar  are  merchants ;  the  former  at 
Auburn,  in  Placer  county,  and  the  latter  of  the 
firm  of  Bogen  &  Co.,  Mountain  view,  Santa  Clara 
county.  Frederick  is  cashier  for  the  Morgan  Oyster 
company.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  every 
branch  of  the  business,  and  evinces  the  requisite  dis- 
position and  capability  to  supplement  the  great  work 
of  his  father.  Ho  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  physi- 
cal manhood,  standing  six  feet  one  half  inch  in  liis 
stocking  feet,  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  symmetrically 
built,  and  possessing  the  grace  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  an  athlete.  He  is  intelligent;  is  a  bright  business 
man  ;  his  habits  are  good  -  all  in  all,  a  son  u[)on 
whosH  shoulders  the  father's  mantle,  it  seems,  may 
safely  fall.  John  is  a  student  of  medicine.  Walter 
and  Ella  are  in  their  academic  course  of  studies.  None 
can  boast  of  a  happier  home  than  theirs.  The  gov- 
ernment has  been  mild  and  firm.  By  precept  and 
example  have  morality  and  industry  been  kept  con- 
stantljy  before  them  by  the  father,  and  the  Christian 
virtues  by  the  mother.  Well  have  they  conned  their 
lessons,  and  give  promise  of  fully  practising  them  in 
their  lives. 

Mrs  Morgan,  sister  to  Messrs  John  and  Thomas 
Crellin,  partners  of  Mr  Morgan,  at  the  time  of  her 
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marriage  resided  with  her  father  at  Shoalwator  hay. 
She  is  a  very  fine  specimen  ot*  her  sex,  honored  and 
loved  hy  all  who  know  lier  for  her  intelhgerice,  refine- 
ment, afiabiUty,  kindness,  and  benevolence.  She 
comes  of  a  noble  people,  famed  for  their  liberty-loving 
spirit,  excellent  schools,  "  bravo  men  and  fair  women.* 
She  is  a  worthy  helpmate  of  her  distinguished  hus- 
band, and  presides  with  a  rare  matronly  grace  over 
their  home,  noted  for  its  substantial  comforts  and 
elegant  luxuries. 

Analytically  considered,  Mr  Morgan  is  strong, 
artive,  well  proportioned,  stands  erect,  and  weighs 
one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds.  His  height  is  five  feet 
ten  inches;  shoulders  broad;  chest  full;  neck  muscular; 
head  proportionately  large,  with  high  forehead;  hair 
prematurely  white  ;  eyes  blue,  and  bespeak  thought 
and  steadfastness  of  purpose;  temperament  nervous 
sanguine;  features  regular;  expression  inviting; 
his  bearing  dignified  and  prepossessing.  His  facul- 
ties of  perception  and  apprehension  are  quick,  and 
that  of  reason  sound  and  accurate.  A  marked  feature 
of  ])is  mind  is  that  of  judgment  or  common  sense.  He 
judges  of  the  qualities  and  value  of  things,  acts,  and 
thoughts  with  rare  ability,  and  seldom  does  it 
happen  that  his  judgment  is  found  to  be  at  fault. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  of  the  hair-splitting 
character  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  and  reason. 
Ignoring  the  formulas  ».f  schools,  his  mind  moves  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  in  dal  to  the  object  sought. 
With  respect  to  imagination,  his  achievements  besj)eak 
for  it  boldness,  breadth  of  scope,  and  feasibility  of  its 
conceptions.  Morally,  his  life  furnishes  a  model  well 
worthy  of  the  closest  imitation.  He  is  proverbially 
known  as  a  **  square  man"  in  all  his  dealings.  Hav- 
ing determined  on  an  object  or  line  of  policy,  his  pur- 
poses are  inflexible.  To  this  will  force  is  attributable 
in  no  small  de^jree  his  marked  success.  Mr  Morgfan 
is  eminently  a  man  of  pasMons  and  emotions.  His 
bosom  fires  with   indignatici  at  wrong  and  oppres- 
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siim,  and  ]\\a  fi't^linufs  « 'ilkn  i«ul»i(l»ltMi  tn"  tlu""  iflit'C  i»f" 
th»'  luit.ii'liiiialt'.  h(n'iai!\ ,  In  i.s  genial.  i"o»n|Kini(<ii;iliK', 
neighborly,  and  d.'i't'n'ritial  U>  the  oi>inii>Mi>  oi'  tdliri-s 
to  llio  oxtcnt  I't'  i\  •;  aw  Miodt'sty.  lli  clu-iMtullv 
urcciiis  to  otlierM  (MjiiaJ  ricflUM  to  tlioHO  In;  (  laiiii>  I'd' 
hiuistlf.  'SSo  nso  y<tur  own  j*.s  not  to  injiun  nnotlirr" 
is  liis  rule  of  arti.'U  I'olttically,  1»«  Is  a  )'('jMil)li«'an  ; 
iM'ldinu;  tlifit,  witht^it  f\'»j)tH'n,  oqKM'it  nrt',  tin.:  ln^st 
criterion,  has;  dc»a<^iih(r  ili.:ti  tlio  |M'«>ti'ctivn  |M^Ji('y  in  n- 
ofiii.d  to  lht»  Aiuerirai*  iiuiuatrit'M  and  fw.v  trade 
injuiiivis  to  tJicin.  The  iiulivitluulitf  of  Mr  M.or^au 
h  irt'i'rahln  to  no  ono  fiuutiou  or  claim  of  funftki'Oft. 
l>ut  tr»  all  hit?  powers.  Idcridt'd  and  ^vorl;i^}^;  Ung-'^her 
in  harmony,  ll'any  on.' ot' hiH  cnditwUMuiH  iin  d*  ?<vrV" 
in«j,  of  fc"j>(.:('iid  n>enli(»n,  it  t^iMins  diU'  to  will  tof<t'. 
This  alone  \va8  powoiloss,  but  apjH-ars,  ';'jvn;\ti.  co 
bn.vo  artr><l  as  the  pionocr  or  uiarsliai  of  ail  hin  otbtr 
t'lrcos  in  his  strn*^  Ics  up  ilio  riJm!;od  ioM-»«nt  to  th** 
cn\iaM(!  powitioji  which  he  now  o«ciipios.  HHt.''?y 
lixords  thf  i, Allies  of  iion(>  niori' riititJcd  to  honor  thwt 
thoso  who  rreato,  imrturt',  and  pttrfYnt  a  noblo  »»i<i 
u.^cfMl  in<luij»trv.  To  this  roci>r<i  uro  Mr  Morgan  uni 
his  ct^irioiit  aHft<wint*s  •>!'  "Tlio  iVUir^jni:  C>yHiei  ix»'«  - 
pany  '  I'ully  iintilluiL 

I'roorc'ss  is  soiiu't.hino;  more  ih:in  thf  tlc-xidopio     •: 
of*  [ihysicn!   sfit'iut,',  soiiK  thiiiu"    nioi<-    tl.aii    iin  ii 
van*v  in  nii'trrial  alKiir's.     l^Mdrs,  an  induKiuu'  i  v 
mor-'   thai)    any  othrr    social    iiithuiu  c,   iMuh    U    f    >• 
moral  ami    iiitclli-ctna'  as  wi  il   a^   the   physi'i  !  v.?*.. 
lioini;.      Thoroforo  too  hioh  an  iniporl.uci-  « .-i        ;    fe% 
plai    d    npoji   thost'    industrios  wlii'h    niiiustor    i'   lU- 
diil\    ri'<piiriMiitMi!>  of   (lie  ronniniiiity.   Mud    u      i  .  < 
r\lcnt  ri'iidi-r  ll.<'  <  ommonvN'calth  so!rs«M»piH'.*^f4    » 

Amoiiy;  til",  nianulaclui't'rs  (tl'thr  I  *.'V'ifi.  i  -     %?       t   •; 
li.'ii'lon  occ'ipifs  a  distitict  plarc,  by  vi'two:-  ,  '  '  .i 
ostahhslu'd   and    buiM    iij)  ihr    lirsi;    i.rid   <HrMjr-'      ... 
works  in  this  I'ri^'ion. 

Il(     V  as    bor!i    in    l^oiiM-stcr,    V.\jrr. 't^tr-r    4'-r>fv> 
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slon,  and  liia  foolinjjjs  onlist  unbidden  for  the  relief  of 
the  unfortunate.  Seeially,  he  is  genial,  eonipanionahle, 
neighborly,  and  delVirential  to  tlie  oj)ini<)ns  of  others 
to  the  extent  of  extienie  modesty,  lie  cheerfully 
aeeords  to  others  e(|ual  rij^dits  to  those  he  claims  for 
himself.  "So  use  your  own  as  not  to  injure  another" 
is  his  rule  of  action.  Politically,  ho  Is  a  republican  ; 
liohhng  that,  without  exct^ption,  ex])erieiuH>,  the  best 
criterion,  has  demonstrated  tho  protective  policy  ben- 
eficial to  the  American  industries  and  free  trade 
injurious  to  them.  The  individuality  of  Mr  Morgan 
is  rt'ferablo  to  no  one  functiini  or  class  of  functions, 
but  to  all  his  powers,  bhnided  and  working  together 
in  harmony.  If  any  one  of  his  endowments  is  dc  serv- 
ing of  special  mention,  it  secims  due  to  will  force. 
This  alone  was  powerless,  but  appears,  however,  to 
have  acted  as  the  pioneer  or  marshal  of  all  his  other 
forces  in  his  strugdes  up  the  rugged  ascent  to  the 
euvial)le  position  which  he  now  occupies.  Hist»)ry 
records  the  names  of  none  more  entitlc^d  to  h(mor  than 
those  who  create,  nurture,  and  perfect  a  noble  and 
useful  industry.  To  this  record  are  Mr  Morc^^an  and 
his  etHcient  associates  of  "Tho  JVIorgaii  Oyster  com- 
pany "  fully  entitled. 

Progress  is  something  more  than  the  development 
of  physical  science,  something  more  tiian  mere  ad- 
vance in  material  affairs.  lV<sides,  an  industrial  life, 
more  than  any  other  social  influeiict!,  tends  to  the 
moral  aiid  intellectual  as  well  as  the  physical  well- 
being.  Therefore  too  high  an  importance  cannot  bo 
phuM.'cl  upon  those  industries  which  minister  to  the 
daily  re(piirements  of  the  community,  an«l  to  that 
extent  render  the  commonwealth  sell-su|>porting. 

Among  tli(!  manul'acturcirs  of  the  Pacific  <;oast  John 
Parton  occupies  a  distinct  place,  by  reason  of  having 
established  and  built  uj)  the  first  and  largest  salt- 
works in  this  region. 

He    was    born    in    Leicester,    Worcester    county, 
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Massachusetts,  September  13, 1813,  of  English  ances- 
tors, who  were  immigrants  to  Nevf  England  at  an 
early  day.  On  his  mother's  side  he  is  closely  related 
to  General  John  Ward  of  revolutionary  fame. 
Elijah  Barton,  his  father,  was  a  manu^cturer  of  wool 
cards  ;  a  man  of  inventive  genius-and  rare  mechanical 
ingenuity ;  a  great  -  ^ader,  of  keen  intellect,  and  a 
leader  in  his  neighborhood.  His  mother  was  a  typi- 
cal New  England  housewife ;  bright,  thrifty,  and 
laborious.  Both  were  rigid  in  morals,  and  strictly 
God-feariiij;'  people.  Their  four  surviving  children — 
John,  Wii  r  H.,  Benjamin  F.,  and  Horace  W. — 
occupy  respv.  le  and  influential  positions  on  the 
coast. 

John's  early  life,  on  the  farm,  in  the  school,  and  in 
the  country  store,  was  his  education ;  the  best  of  it 
he  got  by  friction  among  sharp-witted,  iron-framed, 
sterling  people.  He  came  to  California  in  1849,  after 
a  varied  and  fairly  successful  career  in  business  in 
the  east.  After  trying  gold-mining  for  a  month  or 
two  he  opened  an  auction  and  commission  business 
in  Sacramento.  In  1868  he  began  in  a  quiet  way  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  building  a  small  mill  where  wa^ 
made  the  first  salt  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  the 
kittle  hitherto  found  there  being  in  the  shape  of  nat- 
ural surface  deposits. 

He  had  no  practical  knowledge  or  acquaintance 
with  the  business.  He  was  fully  aware  that  at  the 
outset  he  would  encounter  many  disadvantages,  and 
that  his  operations  would  not  be  sufficiently  renmner- 
ative.  But  he  was  a  man  of  foresight  and  enterprise, 
and  he  was  convinced  that,  with  the  settlement  of 
the  state  and  the  development  of  its  industries,  a  large 
and  thriving  trade  could  in  time  be  established.  On 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  were  several  advantages  for 
such  an  undertaking,  a  soil  and  climate  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  with  the  cool  summer  winds  affording 
the  requisite  temperature,  and  assisting  to  carry  off 
the  evaporation.     On  account    of  the  location  the 
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saline  strength  of  the  water  is  not  perceptuJy  dimin- 
ished by  the  output  of  the  Sacramento  and  Sap  Joa- 
quin rivers. 

In  March  1868,  when  his  operations  were  already 
on  an  extensive  scale,  Mr  Barton's  business  was 
merged  in  the  Union  Pacific  Salt  company,  of  wliich 
he  was  elected  and  is  still  the  president.  On  his 
recommendation  the  site  selected  for  the  works  was  a 
tract  of  about  1,000  acres,  known  as  Hock  island,  at 
the  mouth  of  Eden  creek,  some  twelve  miles  south- 
east of  the  town  of  Alameda,  This  area  Mr  Barton 
has  increased  hj  the  purchase  of  adjoining  tracts, 
until  it  now  includes  1,500  acres,  all  of  it  capable  of 
being  reclaimed  for  use  as  farming  land,  though  of 
more  value  for  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

Production  was  commenced  in  1870,  the  interven- 
ing time  being  required  for  preliminary  work.  Under 
the  able  management  of  Mr  Barton,  the  company's 
operations  rapidly  increased,  so  that  within  the  next 
ten  years  70,000  tons  of  salt  were  manufactured,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  following  decade  the  output  had 
been  doubled,  amounting  for  1888  to  14,000  tons, 
distributed  over  all  portions  of  the  coast,  and  forming 
nearly  one-half  of  its  total  product.  The  quantity  of 
salt  consumed  in  this  state  is  on  a  large  and  constantly 
increasing  scale,  the  proportion  required  for  table  use 
being  one  of  the  smallest  items.  Not  only  is  it  in 
demand  for  daily  purposes  and  for  the  curing  of  meats, 
but  for  many  branches  of  manufacturing,  as  in  arid, 
soap,  and  glass  works,  in  potteries  and  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  ores.  Mr  Barton  has  put  the  state  under  obli- 
gations not  only  through  largely  meeting  the  demand 
by  home  manufacture,  but  also  by  furnishing  at  max- 
imum purity  an  article  of  prime  necessity  at  reason- 
able rates,  the  price  now  charged,  about  $12  a  ton, 
being  less  than  half  its  former  cost.  Sine©  his  works 
went  into  operation  a  saving  has  been  effected  to  the 
coast  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  the  benefit  of 
which  has  been  felt  by  the  entire  community. 
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The  highest  grades  produced  at  the  company's 
works  are  considered  by  experts  as  equal  to  the  best 
French  salt,  manufactured  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Analysis  made  by  Professor  Gutzkow  of  the  United 
States  mint,  and  by  Professor  Price  of  San  Francisco, 
in  1879,  gave  99.4  per  cent  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
thus  stamping  it  as  the  choicest  and  purest  commer- 
cial article  in  the  market.  The  second  quality,  which 
is  the  one  generally  in  use,  shows  a  fineness  of  98  per 
cent,  or  above  that  of  the  best  salt,  the  cleanest  brine 
is  pumped  by  windmills  inta  elevated  wooden  pans, 
and  there  the  mineral  is  allowed  to  crystallize  in  as 
pure  a  stiite  as  it  can  be  obtained. 

In  former  years  magnesia  was  largely  manufactured 
for  the  use  (^l  powder  works,  but  of  late  cheaper 
materials  have  been  substituted,  and  at  present  it  is 
only  used  for  the  most  powerful  explosives.  When 
crystallized,  it  is  converted  into  epsom  salts,  the 
demand  for  which  is  slight.  The  gypsum  is  used 
only  as  a  fertilizer,  and  is  shipped  for  this  purpose 
mainly  to  the  plantations  of  the  Sandwich  islands. 

While  securing  for  himself  a  substantial  fortune, 
Mr  Barton  has  rendered  a  service  to  the  community 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  industry  affording 
employment  to  numbers  of  workmen,  by  retaining  on 
this  coast  a  large  i)()rtion  of  the  $400,000  or  $500,000 
expended  yearl}'  on  its  supply  of  salt,  and  by  furnish- 
ing one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life  at  moderate 
rates,  and  of  a  quality  that  has  nowhere  been  sur- 
passed. 

Incidentally  Mr  Barton  has  been  identified  with 
the  history  of  tlie  state  in  various  other  enterprises. 
He  secured  the  original  franchise  for  the  Sutter 
street  railroad  in  San  Francisco,  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Fireman's  Fund  insurance  company,  of 
which  he  has  been  ever  since  a  director,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  finance  committee.  Since  the  day  when 
its  doors  were  opened  he  has  been  interested  in  the 
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Sather  bank  of  San  Francisco,  wlicro  he  was  the  first 
dej))sitor.  Ho  is  also  a  dirootor  in  the  Commercial 
insuranco  company,  and  until  recently  held  the  same 
position  in  the  Union  insurance  company. 

In  politics  he  has  been  a  staunch  and  consistent 
republican.  Locally  he  was  one  of  the  active  mem- 
bers of  th'j  people's  party,  which  wrought  such  whole- 
some reforms  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  gave 
the  community  clean  government  during  ten  years. 
He  has  always  been  a  liberal  supporter  and  zealous 
friend  of  all  moral  and  religious  institutions.  To  edu- 
cational affairs  he  has  given  much  of  his  time,  and  for 
six  years  was  president  of  the  Alameda  city  board  of 
education. 

In  October  1858  Mr  Barton  married  a  distant 
cousin,  Miss  Isabella  Barton,  of  Buffalo,  New 
York.  They  have  two  children,  one  daughter,  Grace 
Thompson  Barton,  and  a  son,  William  Ferris  Barton, 
a  recent  graduate  of  the  California  university  law 
school.  This  young  man  manifests  sterling  business 
qualities,  and  is  likely  to  i)rove  a  worthy  successor  to 
his  father. 

Mr  Barton  is  a  man  of  slender  build  and  medium 
height,  with  well-knit  frame.  His  features  ex[)ress 
strong  intelligence  and  great  firmness  of  purpose;  in 
fact,  his  lofty  and  capacious  forehead,  keen  eyes  of 
bluish -gray,  are  exponents  of  his  intellectual  charac- 
ter and  capabilities.  In  his  seventy-sixth  year  he  is 
still  at  the  helm,  with  unimpaired  intellect.  His  life 
has  been  always  simple  and  pure.  His  career  is  a 
strikinijj  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  California 
by  well-directed,  straightforward,  and  persistent  enter- 
prise. To  such  men  is  due  the  rank  to  which  this 
state  has  already  attained  among  the  manufacturing 
comnmnities  of  the  United  States.  He  lias  been  a 
decided  factor  already  in  creating  tli-e  volume  of  her 
$100,000,000  per  annum  of  manufactures,  and  the 
force  which  he  has  engendered  will  be  more  or  less 
felt  in  all  future  operations  in  this  department. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

LIFE  OF  BENJAMIN  F.   PORTER. 

Gun  SrccES<»PFL  Men— Genealooy— John  Porter— William  Porter— 
Bknjamin  and  Micaiaii  Porter— Parentage— Educaticn — Arrival 
IN  California— Wood-chopping— The  Soquel  Tannery— Inception 
ofBootand  Shoe  Man-jfactitres— Porter,  Slessinoer,  andCompasy 
— The  San  Fernando  Tract— Othsr  Estates  and  Enterprises- 
Supervisor  for  Santa  Cruz  County- Political  Views— Wife  and 
Children—  Characteristics.  ' ' 


In  studying  the  career  of  our  most  successful  men 
— and  in  no  section  of  the  union  are  there,  in  propor- 
tion, so  many  whose  success  is  due  to  individual  effort 
— it  will  be  found  that  most  of  them,  landing  on  these 
shores  friendless  and  almost  penniless,  took  hold  at 
once  of  whatsoever  they  could  find  to  do,  gained  often 
by  years  of  toil  and  self-denial  their  foothold  on  the 
ladder  of  fortune,  and  seizing  the  opportunity  which 
conges  always  to  those  who  work  and  wait,  found  at 
length  the  sphere  in  life  for  which  nature  intended 
them.  Amonof  manufacturers  and  atjriculturists  is 
Benjamin  Franklin  Porter,  formerly  of  the  well- 
known  San  Francisco  firm  of  G.  K.  &  B.  F.  Porter, 
and  Porter's  Tannery  at  Soquel,  afterwards  of  Porter, 
Slessenger,  and  company.  But  not  alone  for  his  suc- 
cess, nor  as  an  example  to  others,  should  the  story 
of  his  life  be  preserved,  but  as  one  who  descended 
from  the  oldest  of  New  England  stock,  and  in  early 
vouth  takinor  leave  of  his  home  in  Vermont,  to  cast 
in  his  lot  in  the  farthest  west,  has  contributed  in  no 
email  measure  to  the  marvellous  prosperity  whereby 
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In  Wttviysiig  thv  career  of  f^-  m<^^A  s-ic  ,^s«fnl  men 
—  4M»*i  ill  uo  r>t!rti<»uor  Uip  ufti*  ti  arc»  t.iurr,  in  prdpnr- 
tii'»^5,  M#»  !i»any  whojif  siH-i'i^.H  13  due  to  iiulividual  i  itorfc 
••s-.-it  will  be  itumd  tliat  iu<;>«t  of  them,  Uiiurni_L»-  on  thcso 
shore?  friondiogs  and  ahnost  ponniloss,  took  hold  ut 
once  of  whatsofvor  tho}''  could  find  to  do,  gainiMJ  often 
by  vears  of  toil  and  self-denial  their  footlioh!  on  tlio 
ladder  of  fortune,  and  seizin<j:  the  opjiorhinity  which 
eonies  always  to  those  wht»  work  and  wait,  I'ound  at 
lengtii  the  sphere  in  life  Wtv  wliieh  n;itLir(^  intended 
them.  AuHMio;  uianufaetur^jrs  and  agrieulturists  is 
Benjamin  Franklin  .I'orter,  formerlv  of  the  w.H- 
known  San  Fiatwiseo  tin;!  of  (ji.  K.  k  Ix  V.  Porter, 
and  Porter  s  Tannery  at  ^oipul,  afterwards  ol  I'orter, 
Slessenger,  and  cojapan;  .  ].>ut  not  alone  fii  his  suc- 
cess, nor  as  an  e.v;iniph>  to  others,  should  the  story 
of  his  life  ))';•  [tr«  i'  M'Vt.Hl,  but  as  one  who  d;  ^ccnded 
from  the  oldest  of  Xew  England  st-K-k,  and  ie  oarly 
youth  takinij:  le{>.v.>  of  liis  liomo  in  X'erinorit.  lo  east 
in  his  lot  in  the  fartliest  west,  has  eontribuled  in  no 
Btuall   measure   to  thf;  marvellous  prosperity  whereby 
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tho  state  of  his  adoption  has  l)ecoino,  as  it  is  to-day, 
the  cynosure  of  all  the  nations. 

The  following  genealogy  of  Mr  Porter's  family  is 
taken  from  a  work  published  at  Bangor,  Maine,  \\\ 
1878,  by  his  kinsman,  Joseph  W.  Porter,  a  member 
of  the  New  England  historic-genealocjical  and  kin- 
dred  societies. 

John  Porter,  the  patriarch  of  the  family,  born  in 
Dorsetshire,  England,  in  159G,  came  to  Massachu- 
setts probably  in  the  third  or  fourth  decade  of  tho 
seventeenth  century,  though  in  what  vessel  or  at 
what  exact  date  no  record  remains.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Solomon  Lincoln, 
author  of  tho  History  of  Hingham,  that  in  1G35  ho 
was  a  settler  of  that  town.  Later  we  hear  of  him  as 
holding  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  that 
at  the  time  of  his  decease,  in  September  1C7G,  he 
was  a  man  of  means,  appears  from  his  will,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  opening  lines. 

**  In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  I  John  Porter  of 
Salim  Senr.  in  the  Coun.  i»f  Essex  in  New  England 
Yeomn  Do  declare  and  make  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment in  manner  and  forme  following.  Impr.  my 
immortall  soul  I  do  desire  humbly  and  beliovingly 
to  comitt  unto  ye  everlasting  mercyes  of  God,  Father, 
Sonne  and  Holy  Ghost,  my  body  I  commit  to  ye 
earth  to  be  decently  buried  at  the  discretion  of  my 
x'ian  friends.  And  my  outward  estate  I  do  dispose 
thereof  in  manner  following.  Impr.  I  do  constitute 
and  ordeine  my  loveing  wife  Mary  Porter,  sole  exe- 
cutrix of  this  my  will,  unto  whome  I  do  give  the  ono 
halfe  of  all  my  goods,  debts,  chattills  and  chattell  etc. 
and  also  during  her  life  I  do  give  her  one  third  pt  of 
the  yearly  vallew  of  all  my  houses  and  lands  or  the 
thirds  thereof  as  the  law  directeth." 

Unto  John  and  Mary  Porter  eight  children  were 
born,  the  third  of  whom,  named  Joseph,  was  married 
at  Salem,  in  1064,  to  the  daughter  of  Major  William 
and  Aim  Hathorn.     In  the  marriage  contract  we  read 
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tliat  his  fiither  agreed  to  present  to  him  on  the  day 
of  his  marriage  "that  farm  known  as  the  Downing 
farm,  with  one  half  an  acre  of  laud  in  the  town.  And 
also  £50,  to  be  paid  in  horses,  neate  cattle,  hides, 
cider,  some  corn,  and  some  money,  within  one  year 
after  marriasfe." 

William  Porter,  or  as  he  w^as  usually  styled  Deacon 
William,  the  fourth  son  of  Joseph  Porter,  was  mar- 
ried in  1706,  at  Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  to  Pliebe 
Dorraan,  and  on  his  decease  in  1732  bequeathed  his 
lands  in  Salem  and  Topsfield  in  equal  sliares  to  his 
wife  and  his  four  sons,  Benjamin,  Seth,  Jonathan, 
and  Jabez.  Soon  after  his  death  the  family  lenioved 
to  Braintrte,  and  in  the  records  of  that  town  is  noted 
the  demise  of  his  widow,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1736, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

Benjamin,  the  eldest  son  of  William  Porter,  and 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  gentleman  whose  biog- 
raph}^  is  here  presented  to  the  reader,  was  born  at 
Topsfield  on  the  4th  of  February,  1712,  removing 
with  the  family  to  Braintree,  where  he  was  a  select- 
man and  clerk  of  the  precinct,  and  spending  tlie  later 
years  of  his  life  at  Wendell,  Massachusetts,  where, 
leaving  a  family  of  eleven  children,  he  passed  away 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  fourscore  and  one.  His  first 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Moses  and  Dorothy  Curtis,  died 
some  five  years  after  marriage,  and  his  second,  nee 
Mercy  Dorman,  to  whom  he  was  wedded  November 
20,  1744,  survived  her  ninety-first  birthday. 

Micaiah,  the  tliird  son  of  Benjamin  and  !Mercy 
Porter,  and  the  grandfather  of  Benjaniin  Franklin  and 
(leorge  Keating  Porter,  was  born  at  Salem  on  the 
2Gth  of  A[)ril,  1745.  After  studying  theology  with 
Doctor  Levi  Hunt,  of  Preston,  Ct)nnecticut,  ho  was 
ordained  a  conureoational  minister,  and  served  as  a 
cliaplain  in  the  war  of  1812.  A  few  years  before  that 
date  he  purchased  a  ho.nestead  at  I'lainfield,  New 
Hampshire,  where  for  more  than  the  lifetiinc  (?f  a 
generation  he  lived  to  preach  the  gospel  and  to  edu- 
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cate  his  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  former 
were  all  trained  as  pliysicians,  the  youngest  only  re- 
maining at  homo,  whence  at  the  age  of  fourscore  he 
passed  to  his  rest,  leaving  two  sons  who  still  reside 
on  the  Plainfield  estate.  Elizabeth  Phoebe,  the  wife 
of  Micaiah,  to  whom  he  was  married  the  day  after  his 
ordination,  was  the  daugiiter  of  Captain  Isaac  Gallup, 
a  decendant  of  the  officer  of  that  name  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  Narraoansett  war. 

Thus  in  direct  line  is  traced  through  five  genera- 
tions, besfinninu'  with  the  close  of  the  sixteentli  cen- 
tury,  the  ancestry  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Porter.  lu 
other  branches  of  the  family  are  also  many  wlioso 
names  are  honorably  recorded  in  New  England  annals, 
as  officials  in  high  station,  as  physicians,  soldiers,  and 
divines.  Of  simie  of  them,  brief  mention  is  made  in 
connection  with  the  life  of  his  cousin,  George  Keating 
Porter,  whose  bi(jgraphy  will  be  found  in  another 
cha]>ter  of  this  volume. 

His  father,  Benjamin  Porter,  the  third  of  Micaiah's 
sons,  was  b(>rn  at  Volinton,  or  as  it  is  now  written 
Voluntown,  Connecticut,  near  Bhodo  Island  line,  on  the 
11th  of  May,  1788,  and  was  of  English  descent.  A 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  colleiie,  at  the  ajje  of  twentv- 
seven,  after  a  thorouLjli  medical  traininix,  he  beijan  to 
practise  his  profension  at  Northfield,  Vermont,  where 
he   was  one   of   the  earliest    settlers.      Erelono'  was 

CD 

manifested  the  value  of  that  training,  and  of  the  zeal 
and  ability  which  he  brou<dit  to  bear  on  his  callinu', 
for  his  j)ractice  quickly  extended  to  all  the  surrouml- 
ing  nei!>hborhood,  witliin  a  radius  of  ten  to  fifteen 
miles.  In  his  attendance  on  the  sick  he  was  most 
faitliful  and  untirii>g,  often  when  himself  a  j^atieut 
rising  from  liis  bed  to  set  forth  on  a  journev  hv  ni^'ht. 
For  the  time  and  nlace  he  was  accounted  wealth v, 
and  111  all  the  country  round  there  wei  j  none  more 
respected  as  a  man  of  sterling  character,  and  a  nat- 
ural holder  of  men.  Likt^  several  .>f  his  ancestors,  be 
lived  to  a  ]);itriar(']ial  age,  his  death  occurring  at  for.r- 
score  in  February  of  tiie  centennial  year. 
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On  the  9th  of  June,  1822,  the  doctor  was  married 
to  Sophia  K.  Fullerton,  whose  birthday  was  the  9th 
of  June,  1801,  and  whose  demise  occurred  in  18G3. 
She  was  a  lady  of  l  odium  stature,  of  slender  frame, 
and  somewhat  delicate  health,  devoted  to  her  husband 
and  her  children,  and  like  him  gentle  but  firm  in  their 
treatment.  Their  names  in  the  order  of  their  birth 
were  Elizabeth,  Edward  and  Edwin,  who  were  twins, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin.  All  are  yet  livino^,  Eliza- 
beth  and  Edwin  being  still  residents  of  rthfield, 
where  the  latter  is  a  physician  in  excelleuo  practice, 
while  Edward  is  residing  on  one  of  his  ranches  in 
Monterey  county,  California. 

In  a  two-story  brick  house  in  the  village  of  North- 
field,  Benjamin  F.  Porter  was  born  on.  the  20th  of 
April,  1833. 

At  four  or  five  years  of  age  Benjamin  attended  the 
district  school,  built  on  a  portion  of  his  father's  land, 
the  lot  being  donated  for  that  purpose.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  ho  was  sixteen,  conjpleting  his  education 
at  the  Kimball  Union  acadoiiiy  at  Plainfield.  His 
favorite  studies,  and  those  in  which  he  most  excelled, 
were  mathematics  and  history,  though  in  other 
branches  he  was  an  apt  and  diligent  pupil.  At  home 
lie  was  trained  in  the  prece[)ts  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion, witli  family  prayers  cacii  morning,  and  on  Sun- 
days attendance  at  sabbath-scliool  and  congregational 
cliurcli,  built  also  on  liis  fatlror's  farm.  Thus  he  grew 
up  without  any  trace  of  vicious  tendencies,  with 
Jiabit.s  of  industry  and  economy,  inured  to  labor, 
accustomed  to  self-denial,  and  taught  from  his  earliest 
youth  to  face  the  responsibilities  of  life.  From  such 
ancestry  and  parentage,  from  such  training  and  in- 
struction, was  developed  in  later  years  a  man  of 
evenly  balanced  character  and  of  i)erfect  self-control, 
one  able  to  withstand  the  demoralizing  inlluenees  of 
pioneer  days  in  California,  one  who  abhorred  the  sen- 
sual and  de})raved,  and  for  whom  vice  in  any  shape 
had  no  attractions. 
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At  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  he  began  to  work  on 
his  father's  farm,  for  the  school  term  lasted  only  half 
the  year,  and  at  times  he  remained  at  home,  relieving 
his  brothers  of  their  task,  that  they  also  might  ac- 
quire an  education.  At  fourteen  ho  was  placed  in 
sole  charge  of  the  farm.  In  this  position  he  re- 
mained, except  for  his  terms  at  the  academy,  until  his 
twentieth  year.  It  was  then  his  ambition  to  be  a 
land-owner  and  a  cultivator  of  the  soil,  but  not  in 
Vermont,  for  there  the  farms  vrere  too  small,  and  the 
soil  too  reluctant  in  yielding  its  fruits.  He  would  go 
west  and  to  California,  where  was  a  broader  field  for 
his  un sated  energy  and  ambition. 

At  first  his  parents  objected,  the  doctor  oftering 
him  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  country  to  divert 
him  from  his  purpose;  but  in  vain.  At  length  their 
consent  was  given,  and  on  March  17th  of  1853  Ben- 
jamin set  fortli  from  home.  A  few  days  later,  in 
company  with  his  friend  Andrew  Denny,  he  sailed 
from  New  York,  on  board  the  steamer  Promcthcui^, 
reaching  California  by  the  Niagara  route,  via  Grey- 
town,  Virtiin  Bav,  and  San  Juan  del  Sur. 

On  his  twentieth  birthday  he  landed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  day  or  two  later  he  met  with  Jiis  brother, 
Edward,  who  with  his  cousins,  George  K.  and  John 
T.  Porter,  were  among  the  argonauts  of  1849.  He 
at  once  set  forth  in  search  of  work.  Taking  the 
steamer  to  Alviso,  in  company  with  his  brother,  and 
thence  walking  to  Stephens  creek,  where  the  latter 
had  a  ranch,  some  few  miles  beyond,  at  a  place  now 
known  as  Saratoga,  he  found  his  first  employment  in 
the  golden  state. 

It  was  not  a  task  in  keeping  with  the  stories  h.e 
had  read  of  the  new  El  Dorado.  There  was  in  it 
much  more  of  hard  work  than  of  fortune,  the  work 
of  chop[)ing  redwood  trees,  and  that  at  $2.50  a  day. 
But  at  this  he  toiled  manfully  for  months,  moan- 
while  savinii'  his  money  until  he  had  sufficient  to 
accei)t   a   contract    for   the    making   of  {)ickets    and 
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shakes,  and  then  to  haul  lumber  over  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  we  find  him  at  Soquel,  which 
he  describes  as  *'  one  of  the  brighest  little  places  he 
had  ever  seen."  After  engaging  in  various  occu- 
pations, among  others  at  cradling  and  binding,  at 
thrashing,  at  cutting  logs,  at  the  Soquel  saw-mill,  at 
the  Soquel  tannery,  at  the  mines  of  Stanislaus 
county,  as  a  fence- builder,  as  a  haymaker,  and  labor 
of  any  kind  rather  than  idleness,  in  January  1858 
he  purchased  a  one-third  share  in  the  tannery  of  his 
cousin  George  K.  Porter  and  L.  W.  Moore,  the  latter 
disposing  of  his  interest  during  the  same  year  for 
$3,000,  though  he  himself  had  paid  for  his  partner- 
ship only  $2,500. 

In  addition  to  his  interest  in  the  tannery,  he  had 
already  a  considerable  sum  at  command,  in  part  accu- 
mulated by  the  loaning  of  money,  and  though  on  per- 
sonal security,  with  such  judgment  that  he  never  lost 
a  dollar.  Meanwhile  he  had  maintained  a  regular 
correspondence  with  the  members  of  his  family,  who, 
though  proud  of  his  success,  were  constantly  urging 
his  return ;  but  to  this  he  would  not  consent. 

While  the  business  of  the  tannery  was  prosperous, 
the  market  for  leather  was  slow,  and  partly  with  a 
view  to  obtain  better  prices  for  their  stock,  in  18G3 
the  two  cousins — George  K.  Porter  being  then  state 
senator — made  a  contract  for  the  labor  of  one  hun- 
dred convicts,  to  be  employed  at  San  Quentin  on  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  Such  was  tlie  be- 
ginning of  this  branch  of  industry  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  at  first  restricted  to  the  coarser  grades,  but 
now  including  nearly  all  descriptions,  from  laborers' 
brogans  to  ladies'  kid  of  many  buttons.  In  the  face 
of  many  drawbacks  and  disadvantages,  such  has  been 
the  progress  in  this  department  that  at  least  70  per 
cent  in  quantity  and  CO  per  cent  in  value  of  all  the 
goods  used  on  this  coiKst  are  now  of  home  ])roduction, 
while  the  export  trade  is  almost  c(jual   in  volume  to 
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that  of  our  imports,   San   Francisco    being  credited 
with  about  three  fourths  of  the  total  manufacture. 

In  1873  was  estabhshed  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  firm  of  Porter,  Blumm  &  Slessinger,  from 
which,  some  two  or  three  years  later,  Mr  Blumni 
withdrew,  followed  in  1879  by  Mr  B.  F.  Porter, 
whose  interest  was  transferred  to  his  cousin.  The 
present  firm  of  Porter,  Slessinger,  and  companyis  now 
one  of  the  largest  and  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
steadily  prosperous  of  all  our  Saa  Francisco  manufac- 
turers. 

Retirinir  from  business  with  a  handsome  fortune, 
Mr  Porter  was  now  at  liberty  to  devote  himself  to 
farming,  which  has  been  from  boyhood,  his  favorite 
pursuit.  In  1874  he  had  purchased  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  in  partnership  with  his  cousin  and  the  lato 
Senator  Maclay  the  San  Fernando  ranch  of  more 
than  5G,000  acres,  before  that  date  owning  large 
tracts  of  farm  and  timber  lands  in  various  portions  of 
the  state.  In  the  autumn  of  1879  he  put  in  his  first 
crop  of  wheat,  gradually  increasing  his  operations  un- 
til in  188G  he  had  over  7,000  acres  under  cultivation, 
by  his  own  direction,  and  several  thousand  more 
rented  to  tenants.  His  profits  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  the  crop  for  that  year  cost  him  47.^  cents 
a  cental,  and  sold  for  $1.1G  a  cental.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  less  fortunate,  the  drought  being  so 
severe  that  the  ground  was  not  suflSciently  moistened 
to  sprout  the  seed  until  late  in  the  season.  Mean- 
while about  19,000  acres  of  the  ranch  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  remainder  being  divided  between  Mr 
Porter  and  his  cousin.  During  the  spring  of  1887 
the  former  disposed  of  his  share  at  the  rate  of  $25  an 
acre,  or  more  tlian  tenfold  its  cost. 

In  the  southern  part  of  ISIonterey  county,  between 
1881  and  188G,  he  acquired  the  title  to  more  than 
15,000  acres,  now  worth  about  $SCO,000,  some  of  it 
being  planted  in  wheat,  and  the  remainder  used  as  a 
stock-farm.     In   Contra   Costa  county  he  [)ur(liased 
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some  700  acres  at  $70  an  acre;  in  Mendocino  county 
he  is  the  owner  of  several  hundred  acres  of  the 
choicest  timber  land;  in  Lassen  county,  as  early  as 
1888,  he  d,cquired  about  5,000  acres,  much  of  which 
he  planted  in  alfalfa  with  excellent  results,  the  crop  for 
1889  being  in  some  portions  as  much  as  eight  tons  to 
the  acre.  In  Lassen  county  he  is  also  interested  in  a 
pcheme  to  tap  the  wat(;rs  of  Eagle  lake,  more  than 
seventy  square  miles  in  area,  and  by  means  of  a  tun- 
nel and  flume  convey  them  to  the  neighborhood  of 
his  ranch  and  to  the  Honey  Lake  valley  beyond, 
where  are  some  thousands  of  acres  of  sage-brush  lands, 
needing  only  irrigation  to  produce  the  finest  of  crops. 

In  other  enterprises  Mr  Porter  is  also  interested, 
and  especially  in  such  as  tend  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  which  he  esteems  no  less  as  a 
pleasure  than  a  public  duty.  He  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  railroad  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Pajaro, 
subscribing  liberally  for  its  stock,  and  otherwise  aiding 
ill  its  construction.  In  four  banks  he  is  a  stockholder, 
and  in  two,  the  Santa  Cruz  County  bank  and  the 
Bank  of  Savings  and  Loan,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
finance  committee.  Of  the  former,  the  capital  is 
$200,000  and  the  surplus  over  $50,000,  while  the  lat- 
ter has  $100,000  of  capital,  and  $37,000  of  su»-plus. 
Both  pay  dividends  of  ten  per  cent  a  year,  and  in  ad- 
dition the  savings  bank  returned  in  1889  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  its' paid-up  capital.  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Loan  and  Trust  company  and  in  the  People's  bank 
in  San  Francisco  he  is  also  a  stockholder,  and  until 
recent  years  was  connected  with  the  California  LulU- 
ber  company. 

Though,  like  all  sensible  men,  he  does  not  under- 
estimate the  value  of  money,  he  has  never  been  injured 
by  its  possession.  By  those  who  have  known  him 
almost  from  the  day  when  he  landed  on  these  shores, 
it  is  said  that  in  Benjamin  F.  Porter,  the  manufac- 
turer and  banker,  there  is  no  more  of  ostentation  or 
pretentiousness  than  in  Ben,  the  wood-chopper  and 
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sb ingle-maker  among  the  redwood  forests  of  Santa 
Cruz. 


In  politics,  Mr  Porter  was  by  training  a  whig,  hia 
first  vote  being  cast  for  President  Fillmore.  At  one 
time  he  was  willing  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglass;  but  in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1860  he  gave  his  ballot  for  Lincoln,  and  ever  since 
that  date  has  been  a  republican,  though  voting 
against  his  party  on  the  fourteenth  amendment.  Ex- 
cept that  for  a  single  term,  between  1861  and  1863, 
he  was  forced  against  his  will  to  accept  the  position 
of  supervisor  for  Santa  Cruz  county,  he  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  hold  office.  During  that  term,  how- 
ever, much  was  accomplished,  the  entire  business 
affairs  of  the  county  being  revised,  an  assessment  rule 
established,  property  reappraised,  scrip  advanced, 
tlirough  a  judicious  and  economical  administration, 
from  forty  per  cent  discount  to  par,  and  the  damage 
to  roads  and  bridges,  occasioned  by  the  disastrous 
floods  of  1861-2,  for  the  most  part  repaired. 

While  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  all  connectioa 
with  politics,  during  his  residence  in  Santa  Cruz  Mr 
Porter  was  compelled,  however  unwillingly,  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  issues  of  th3  day.  To  a  man  of 
his  influence,  this  was  indeed  inevitable,  and  especially 
was  it  the  case  during  the  years  of  the  war,  v«^hen 
it  appeared  to  him  a  duty  so  to  do.  More  than  once, 
expecting  a  raid  on  the  bal^"'  box,  he  went  armed  to 
the  polls,  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  was  known 
to  carry  weapons. 

In  his  political  views,  it  may  first  of  all  be  said  that 
he  is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  tariff,  believing  that  such 
protection  is  needed  for  the  fostering  of  home  indus- 
tries, on  account  of  our  facilities  f(>r  manufacture  and 
our  abundant  supply  of  raw  material.  In  opposition 
to  the  free- trade  theory,  Mr  Porter  claims  that  on 
the  price  of  wheat  a  high  tariff  lias  a  good  effect,  as 
tending  to  increase  tlie  home  consumption,  through 
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the   growth  of  industries,  and   therefore  of  popula- 
tion. 

To  Chinese  and  to  some  other  classes  of  immigra- 
tion he  is  decidedly  opposed,  and  especially  to  the 
former,  as  of  a  race  distinct  in  habits,  tastes,  religion, 
and  one  that  can  never  become  responsible  citizens. 
He  would  so  aaiend  the  naturalization  laws  as  to  ex- 
clude all  who  have  not  lived  for  twenty-one  years  in 
the  country ;  all  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  all  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  land,  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote,  especially  with 
the  free-school  system  we  have. 

Mr  Porter  is  in  favor  of  compulsory  education, 
though  in  a  modified  form,  believing  that  in  many 
instances  where  the  services  of  children  are  required 
at  home  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  as  for  the  care  of 
live-stock  and  for  light  farm  labor,  they  are  alreftdy 
receiving  a  more  practical  education  than  tiie  public 
schools  afford.  And  yet  cf  these  schools  he  is  a  firm 
supporter. 

To  churches,  no  less  than  to  schools,  he  is  a  liberal 
contributor,  and  especially  to  the  one  at  Soquel,  where 
for  many  years  was  his  home,  and  where  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  ample  fortune.  A  member  of  the 
Masonic  order  since  1858,  in  religion  he  inclines  to 
the  Unitarian  faith,  though  tolerant  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  subscribing  freely  to  all,  without  distinction 
as  to  sect  or  creed. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  18G7,  Mr  Porter  was 
mitrried  to  Miss  Kate  Francis  Hubbard,  with  the 
history  of  whose  family  for  several  generations  he 
was  already  acquainted,  her  father,  George  Hubbard, 
and  mother,  now  residing  with  her  husband  at  his 
former  home  in  Soquel,  being  reared  and  educated  in 
the  town  of  Plainfield,  within  a  mile  of  his  grand- 
father's homestead.  In  June  of  that  year  ho  invited 
his  fiither  to  visit  the  Plainfield  church,  where  for  so 
many  years  Micaiah  Porter  had  preached  the  gospel, 
and  where  now  he  lay  at  rest.     At  West  Lebanon, 
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the  nearest  railroad  |3oint,  they  waited  the  cool  of  the 
evening  to  complete  their  journey,  fcr  the  thermometer 
stood  at  a  hundred  in  the  shade,  and  v/hile  thus  wait- 
ing Mr  Porter  was  introduced  to  the  lady  of  his  choice. 
But  not  until  some  three  months  later  was  the  en- 
gagement made,  Mr  Porter  with  his  f£lther  meanwhile 
making  a  tour  of  western  Canada,  and  visiting  many 
points  of  interest  to  both.  The  union  was  in  all 
respects  a  happy  one,  for^  there  could  bo  no  more 
devoted  wife  and  mother,  none  more  fitted  to  preside 
over  his  household,  or  to  advise  him  in  his  busintss 
affairs. 

Of  their  three  children,  the  only  son,  born  at  the 
same  birth  with  the  elder  daughter,  died  when  three 
days  old,  through  the  criminal  carelessness  of  his 
nurse.  Mary  Sophia,  now  a  young  lady  of  twenty- 
one,  and  Sadie,  some  two  years  her  junior,  were  edu- 
cated at  a  private  school  in  Los  Angeles  and  at  the 
Van  Ness  seminary  in  San  Francisco,  receiving  aho 
private  lessons  in  various  branches  from  professors  of 
acknowledged  merit. 

With  a  liberal  income  yearly,  he  still  attends  per- 
sonally to  all  his  affairs,  for,  as  he  remarks,  "  it  would 
take  him  longer  to  teach  another  what  he  wished  to  be 
done  than  it  would  to  do  it  himself."  Of  thoroUL,hly 
domestic  tastes,  one  to  whom  home  and  home  life  are 
a  thousand  times  more  precious  than  all  elsa  that  he 
calls  his  own,  he  is  a  man  of  plain  and  simple  habits. 

In  build  and  features  Mr  Porter  strongly  resembles 
his  father,  except  that  he  is  slightly  the  taller,  want- 
ing only  two  inches  of  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  girth 
of  forty-four  inches  round  the  chest,  and  a  large  and 
well-proportioned  frame.  In  complexion  florid,  his 
features  are  regular  and  clearly  defined,  with  daik 
gray  eyes  and  brown  hair,  only  within  the  last  year 
or  two  threaded  with  Sureaks  of  gray.  In  manner  and 
disposition  he  is  frank,  unasrsuming,  and  companion- 
able, kceniuij  nothiuGf  under  cover,  accessible  to  all 
men,  and  treating  all  men  as  his  equals.     In  address, 
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as  ill  business,  he  is  doliberato  and  methodical,  think- 
ing always  before  he  speaks,  with  a  strong  vein  of 
humor  running  through  his  conversation,  and  with  tlie 
abiHty  to  grasp,  without  apparent  eftbrt,  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  complex  propositions.  Like  most  successful 
men,  he  lias  a  becoming  pride  in  his  work  and  in  his 
possessions,  in  the  latter,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for 
the  good  that  they  may  do  to  the  members  of  his 
family  and  to  the  great  family  of  man.  Now,  at  tlio 
age  of  fifty-seven,  he  may*  still  hope  for  a  long  season 
of  activity  and  usefulness,  and  few  there  are  in  south- 
ern California,  few  elsewhere  in  the  state,  whose  life- 
work  has  already  left  on  the  community  so  marked  an 
impress  for  good. 
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UxTiL  aftiM'  th(?  gold  (jiscovt^ry,  the  only  oarj;<Hv, 
available  for  vohsoIh  loudiii^  ot>  these  shorcM  ronRisUMJ 
of  the  liides  and  tall'^^v  ohtaiixd  from  tho  thouHfmds 
of  wild  oattle  that  overran  the  hills  aud  val'eys  r«t' 
the  o<jast  mn.j:o.  For  hides  one  <lo!lrir  aimTf  wa-: 
paid,  and  tliat  only  m  j^oods  received  in  cxili.'npi'  at 
from  five  to  ton  times  their  originul  "'•-  t\'«f  t^/fi-'v 
years  later,  shipments  e(M)tinue<f  '<m  *  -y  mv^ 

ing  scale,  t!ic  export  lorlBCsj  i!M>xii 

fii^Mire  of  840,000  hides.      \V;i:.  s  how- 

tvor,  the  growth  of  our  leuri  v  •  .  ,  4  oiiiy 

absorhed  the  honw  .sup|)iv,  *    ■  '^iianu- 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


LIFE  OF  GEORGE  K.    PORTER. 


fi 


Our  Leather  Interests — Nativity  and  Lineage — His  Father  and 
Mother— His  Birthplace  and  Training— Early  Career  in  Cali- 
fornia—The Boot  and  Shoe  Industry — San  Francisco  Factory — 
Operations  in  Real  Estate — Senator  foe  Santa  Cruz  and  Mcn- 
terey  Cototies — The  Slavery  Question— The  Educational  Ques- 
tion—Mrs Porter — Habits,  Manner,  and  Appearance— Summary 
of  Career. 

Until  after  the  gold  discovery,  the  only  cargoes 
available  for  vessels  loading  on  these  shores  consisted 
of  the  hides  and  tallow  obtained  from  the  thousands 
of  wild  cattle  that  overran  the  hills  and  vallevs  of 
the  coast  range.  For  hides  one  dollar  apiece  was 
paid,  and  that  only  in  goods  received  in  exchange  at 
from  five  to  ten  times  their  original  cost.  For  many 
years  later,  shipments  continued  on  a  steadily  increas- 
ing scale,  the  export  for  18G5  reaching  the  maximum 
figure  of  340,000  hides.  Within  recent  years,  how- 
ever, the  growth  of  our  leather  interests  has  not  only 
absorbed  the  home  supply,  but  has  forced  our  manu- 
facturers into  foreign  markets,  as  to  Texas,  to  Mex- 
ico, to  Central  and  South  America.  Thus,  instead 
of  shipping  our  hides  abroad,  to  be  returned  in  the 
shape  of  fabrics,  with  all  the  added  charges  of  freight, 
manufacture,  and  commissions,  we  now  convert  them 
into  leather  and  leathern  goods,  into  boots  and  shoes, 
harness  and  saddlery,  hose  and  belting,  valued  with 
otiier  products  at  little  short  of  $20,000,000  a  year, 
and  not  only  meeting  the  demands  of  the  Pacific 
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coast,  but  with  an  export  trade  to  neighboring  coun- 
tries, and  even  to  the  Atlantic  states.  % 

Foremost  among  those  by  whom  these  results  have 
been  accompHshed  is  Mr  George  Keating  Porter,  of 
the  well-known  manufacturing  and  commercial  firm 
of  Porter,  Slessinger  and  company.  Not  only  as  one 
of  our  pioneers,  not  only  ae,  in  his  ow  n  department, 
the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  the  Pacific  coast,  but  for 
his  merits  as  a  citizen,  a  statesman,  an  ex-senator, 
and  as  one  of  the  foremost  business  men  in  a  commu- 
nity noted  for  its  business  ability,  is  the  story  of  his 
life  deserving  of  a  place  among  the  founders  of  our 
western  commonwealth. 

A  native  of  Dux  bury,  Massachusetts,  his  natal  day 
being  the  9th  of  February,  1833,  Mr  Porter's  lineage 
is  traced  to  one  of  the  oldest  of  New  England  fami- 
lies. Its  progenitor,  John  Porter,  who  was  born  in 
Dorsetshire,  England,  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  settled  in  Hingham,  JMassachusetts,  about 
the  year  1G35.  He  was  a  man  of  means  and  of  no 
small  influence  in  the  colony,  holding  among  other 
positions  that  of  deputy  to  the  general  court  in  1GG8. 
On  the  Gth  of  September,  167G,  occurred  his  decease 
at  the  village  of  Salem,  and  at  fourscore  years  of 
age.  Among  his  descendants,  apart  from  the  direct 
line  of  Mr  Porter's  ancestry,  are  many  who  wore 
noted  in  the  annals  of  Now  England,  such  men  as  his 
graadson,  also  named  John,  representative  to  the  gen- 
eral court  and  moderator  of  town  meetings;  as  Tyler 
Porter,  of  the  fourth  generation  in  direct  descent,  a 
physician,  and  a  distinguished  patriot  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war;  as  Major  Portc^r,  wlio  served  tlirough- 
out  that  war;  as  tlie  RevenTid  Nehcmiah  Porter,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century 
minister  of  tlie  Congn^fjational  church  at  Aslifield, 
]\[assaoliusotts;  as  Asaliol  l\)rter,  wJio  lost  his  life  at 
Lexington;  as  General  Moses  l\)rtor,  one  of  the  he- 
roes of  Bunker  hill,  who  fought  ujidor  Wasliington 
throughout  the  war,  was  a  central  figure  in  the  war 
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of  1812,  and  passed  his  lifetime  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  But  of  the  Hneage  of  the  h)ng-desoGnc^ed 
family,  and  more  especially  of  George  Kealing's 
branch  of  the  family,  a  record  has  been  given  in  the 
preceding  chapter  in  connection  with  his  cousin's 
biography. 

His  father,  John  Porter,  a  native  of  Voluntown, 
Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Darmouth  ccllege,  a  ])liy- 
sician  in  excellent  practice,  and  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent  men  in  the  state,  was  a  man  of  goodly  prcsciuo, 
nearly  six  feet  in  stature,  and  of  perfbct  physical  de- 
velopment, strong  in  body  and  mind,  possessed  of  ex- 
cellent judgment,  and  of  that  rarest  of  all  the  sensts, 
sound,  practical,  common  sense.  He  was  of  a  social 
and  genial  temperament,  in  manners  affable,  with 
hosts  of  friends  and  without  a  singis  enemy.  In  all 
the  country  round  there  were  none  whose  loss  was 
more  deeply  and  widely  regretted,  when,  at  a  ripe 
old  age,  he  was  gathered  to  his  rest,  his  funeral  being 
more  largel}'^  attended  tho,n  any  in  this  portion  of  the 
state,  except  for  that  of  the  great  New  England 
statesman  and  patriot,  Daniel  Webster. 

His  wife,  nee  Ann  Thomas,  was  a  native  of  Marsh- 
field,  Massachusett3,  her  birthplace  being  on  r>,  fariJi 
which  formed  a  portion  of  an  English  grant  to  her 
forefathers,  and  iiur  burial  place  beside  her  husband's, 
in  Duxbury,  Massachutetts.  She  was  a  woman  of 
strong  physical  and  mental  powers,  a  lady  of  culture  antl 
literary  tastes,  in  religion  a  Unitarian,  and  strict,  hv.o 
without  severity,  in  the  training  of  her  childrrii. 
Their  names  wore  John  T.  l\)rter,  now  a  resident  of 
Watsonville,  C.^liforiiia;  (leorge  Keating,  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  ;  Jane,  tlie  only  daughter,  now  the  widow 
of  Doctor  Kirk  II.  l^ancroft,  of  Lowell;  Frank  F.  ; 
the  twin  brothers,  William  Hay  and  Cliarles  Henry; 
and  the  vcamgest,  Theodore  (I,  now  residing  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

In  a  two-story  bi-ick  honse  surrounded  with  hand- 
some grounds,  George  lirst  saw  tlie  liglitof  day.     Tlio 
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family  was  well-to-do,  but  not  wealthy  as  wealth  is 
now  computed,  though  the  Porters  were  always  men 
of  means,  and  whatsoever  their  calling,  were  always 
the  owners  of  land.  From  five  until  nine,  George  was 
sent  to  the  district  school,  at  the  latter  age  being  put  to 
work  on  his  uncle's  farm,  while  still  attending  school 
during  its  terms.  Some  three  years  later  he  returned 
to  liis  home,  and  at  thirteen  he  entered  the  Partridge 
academy,  at  Duxbury,  and  here  completed  his  educa- 
tion, which  was  without  special  feature,  except  that  it 
developed,  or  rather  revealed,  a  remarkable  power  of 
memory.  It  was  his  parents'  wish  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  Harvard;  but  the  boy's  first  inclination  was  for 
tli,^  life  of  a  sailor,  though  from  this  he  was  dissuaded 
by  hio  father.  A  clerk  he  would  not  be,  nor  yet  a  pro- 
fessional man.  A  business  career  was  his  choice,  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  choice  well  justified  by  his  business 
aptitude  and  by  his  success.  One  day,  when  riding 
with  his  sire,  he  lumarkcd  to  him  that  there  were  but 
three  professions:  the  church,  for  which  he  deemed 
himself  unfitted;  the  law,  whose  ranks  were  already 
overcrowded;  and  that  of  a  physician,  which  would 
make  of  him  a  slave  to  the  public,  and  to  which,  for 
that  reason  among  others,  his  father  was  strongly 
opposed. 

And  now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  time  of  Mr  Porter's 
departure  for  California,  which  occurred  on  the  1st  of 
February',  1849,  Through  his  parentage,  his  train- 
ing, and  environment  he  had  inherited  and  developed 
a  powerful  phy.siquc,  a  sturdy  constitution,  vigor  of 
l)0(Jy  and  mind,  toughness  of  sinew,  the  capacity  for 
severe  and  protracted  labor,  and  a  fund  of  self-reliance 
and  self-control,  more  [necioiis  than  silver  or  gold. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1849,  he  landed^  in  San 
Francisco,  from  tlie  Boston  packet  Acadia)},  after 
touciiin*'  at  KIo  Janeiro  and  Callao,  and  beino-  for 
seventy  days  in  the  straits  of  IVragellan.  His  first 
occu[>ation  was  that  <>f  a  pap(T-hanger,  at  which  he 
earned  8 10  a  day,  t'.iougli   about  the   hanging  and 
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matching  of  paper  he  at  first  know  no  more  than  about 
the  driving  of  a  locomotive.  He  was  then  engaged 
at  $100  a  month,  by  the  owner  of  the  Florence 
house,  for  v/hich  he  dug  out  the  cellar  or  kitchen,  and 
was  afterward  employed  as  buyer.  A  few  months 
later  we  iind  him  at  the  mines  at  San  Antonio,  on 
the  middle  fork  of  the  Calaveras  river.  Two  years 
he  passed  in  farming  on  Stevens  creek,  and  in  1853 
began  lumbering  among  the  redwoods. 

And  now  Mr  Porter  had  learned  the  art  of  making 
money,  and  the  more  difficult  art  of  saving  it.  In 
1854,  with  the  means  then  at  his  disposal,  he  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  a  tannery  at  Santa  Cru,^,  and 
four  years  later  formed  a  partnership  with  his  cousin, 
B.  F.  Porter.  Soon  he  foresaw  that  with  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  supply  of  leather,  the  demand  would 
erelong  fall  shcrt  of  the  product,  unless  that  product 
could  be  manufactured.  Hence  as  a  beginning,  in  the 
fall  of  1863,  he  made  a  contract  with  tlie  directors  of 
the  state  prison  for  the  labor  of  a  hundred  conviots, 
to  be  employed  on  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Slowly,  but  steadily,  from  this  small  beginning  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  has  increased,  until  in  1889  it 
represented  a  total  for  the  Pacific  coast  of  not  less 
tl.an  $7,500,000,  of  which  two-thirds  may  be  credited 
to  San  Francisco.  Such  are  a  fow  of  the  benefits  for 
wliich  the  state  is  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr 
Porter  and  his  colleaajues. 

In  1873,  in  conjunction  with  his  cousin,  he  became 
a  member  of  tl\e  firm  of  Porter,  Blumm  and  Slessinger, 
now  Porter,  Slessinger  and  company,  whose  factory 
is  in  the  Niantic  building,  on  the  corner  of  Sansoine 
and  Clay  streets,  San  Francisco,  with  their  store  and 
o'tico  on  Battery  street.  After  opening  his  city  es- 
tablisluiicnt,  Mr  Porter  disposed  of  the  tannery  at 
Santa  Cruz,  and  on  the  destruction  of  the  state  prison 
by  fire,  in  February  1870,  whereby  they  lost  a  largo 
(juantity  of  stock,  liis  firm  abandoned  tliis  branch  of 
the  business,  B.  F.  Porter  transferring  his  interest  to 
his  cousm  George,  in  1879. 
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Meanwhile,  in  1874  or  1875,  the  two  cousins  pur- 
chased a  part  of  the  San  Fernando  ranch,  of  sorne 
56,000  acres,  in  Los  Angeles  coun^jy,  its  cost,  with 
clearini^  and  improvements,  being  about  $140,000. 
Here  tliry  began  farming  and  stock-raising  on  a  large 
bcale,  the  property  being  subdivided  in  1882-3,  when 
also  a  portion  of  it  was  sold.  In  1887,  Mr  Gecrge 
K.  Porter  disposed  of  nearly  17,000  acres  to  the 
Porter  Land  and  Water  company,  together  with 
tliree  fourths  of  his  live-stock,  for  $520,000;  but  the 
purchasers  paying  for  only  one-fourth,  ho  sLill  retains 
the  remainder  of  his  interest.  In  several  other  coun- 
ties of  California  he  is  the  owner  of  large  and  valuable 
tracts,  and  among  his  other  interests  are  those  in  the 
California  Lumber  company,  of  which  he  is  pr(>sident. 

In  IS'jO  he  was  elected  state  senator  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey,  the  first  republican 
chosen  in  those  strongholds  of  deniocracy.  Faithfully 
and  acceptably  did  he  serve  his  constituents,  not  only 
as  chairman  of  several  important  cominitteec,  but  by 
the  introduction  of  timely  and  much-needed  measures. 
Among  them  was  a  bill  ho  introduced,  whose  passage 
he  secured,  offering  premiums  to  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers for  tlie  production  and  manufacture  of  many 
different  articles,  in  order  to  promote  industries  nccdid 
for  the  future  welfare  oi"  the  Etate.  One  less  success- 
ful was  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  limiting  the 
franchise  to  those  who  could  read  and  write,  and  who 
paid  a  tax. 

To  slavery,  in  all  its  pliases,  Mr  Porter  is  and  has 
ever  been  a  most  Ijittor  and  determined  opponent,  for 
to  that  accursed  institution  may  be  attributed  most 
of  the  evils  that  have  befallen  the  commonwiahli. 
"Xoither  a  nation  nor  an  individual,"'  as  he  remarks, 
"can  commit  a  moral  wrong  and  escaj)e  the  conse- 
(jurncoa.  From  the  year  1020,  when  a  Dutcli  vessel 
latMl-'d  the  first  ganj;  of  slaves  on  the  coast  ot  Vir- 
ginia, until  tlie  ciiains  we?-e  stricken  fi'om  tliou" 
descendants  by  tlit.  prorlumation  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
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they  and  those  who  came  after  them  were  treated  as 
human  chattels  and  brutes.  Their  labor  was  severe 
and  incessant,  their  food  and  clothing  of  the  coarsest 
and  scantiest ;  they  were  scourged  and  flogged ;  their 
blood  was  shed ;  their  families  were  torn  asunder ;  and 
nameless  indignities  heaped  upon  them.  From  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  froTii  their  unrequited  toil,  their 
owners,  those  who  bought  and  sold  them,  and  those 
who  in  the  carrymg  trade  took  part  in  this  infamous 
traffic,  continued  to  wring  their  unhallowed  gains  un- 
til, in  1860,  they  found  themselves  confronted  by  tlie 
hand  of  God.  And  before  this  evil  was  remedied, 
no  statesmen  could  be  found,  no  wisdom  deep  enough, 
to  devise  the  means  fur  preserving  the  existence  of 
the  union.  Contest  and  conflict  wrought  confusion  in 
our  national  councils. 

As  Mr  Porter  remarks:  "Nature's  inexorable  law 
required  payment  in  like  and  kind,  and  before  the 
contest  ended,  if  it  has  ended,  dollar  for  dollar,  per- 
spiration and  blood,  parting  of  families,  sorrows — in 
fine,  as  the  nation  had  participated  in  the  wrong  done 
to  a  despised  race.  It  was  exacted  of  them  in  like 
and  kind,  in  ratio  that  the  different  states  and  people 
thereof  had  participated  in  the  wrong." 

*'  When  I  was  a  boy,''  says  Mr  Porter,  "  my  father 
niad'j  a  remark  that  I  shall  never  forget,  on  the  in- 
iquity of  enslaving  a  man  because  he  was  black,  and 
that  is  the  foundation  of  my  bitter  opposition  to  slav- 
ery. My  inner  consciousness  of  this  evil,  my  abhor- 
rence of  it,  my  frequent  contact  with  those  who  were 
in  favor  of  it,  have  led  me  to  study  the  matter  for 
myself;  and  not  only  for  my  own  observations,  but 
from  the  teachings  of  history,  I  have  always  found  it 
detrimental  to  the  nations  in  which  it  existed." 

Mr  l\)rter  is  a  firm  sui>p<)rter  of  tariff'  protection, 
believing  that  such  a  pt)lic'y  is  needed  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  home  industries,  and  for  building  up  in 
these  United  States  a  nation  such  as  the  world  has 
never  yet  coicaintd.     But  before  this  can  be  acconi- 
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plished  there  must  be  many  alterations  in  our  laws, 
and  first  of  all  in  our  immigration  laws  In  states- 
manship and  fiuancG  he  thinks  that  we  may  learn  a 
valuable  lesson  even  from  the  despised  Asiatic,  inas- 
much as  he  gets  all  he  can,  and  keeps  all  he  gets, 
He  would  have  us  utilize  our  silver,  circulating  it 
among  ourselves,  or  among  such  nations  as  adhere  to 
a  bimetallic  currency,  and  not  permitting  foreign 
nations  to  fix  the  standard  of  value.  If  in  the  course 
of  trads  the  silver  of  other  nations  were  accepted  at 
a  fair  valuation,  the  effect  would  be  that  erelong  it 
would  rise  to  par.  As  to  the  question  of  labor  and 
capital,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  unalterable  law  of  supply  and  demand;  that  to 
adjust  it  otherwise  is  not,  and  never  was  or  will  be, 
within  the  scope  or  power  of  legislation. 

Mr  Porter  has  always  taken  the  deepest  interest 
in  educational  matters,  and  especially  in  the  education 
of  the  poor.  When  himself  a  poor  man,  engaged  in 
felling  timber  among  the  redwood  forests,  he  sup[>lied, 
free  of  cost,  for  one  of  our  public  school-buildings,  all 
its  siding  and  covering  boards,  split  by  his  own  hands 
and  hauled  by  his  own  team.  He  is  strongly  opposed 
to  the  forcinof  system,  to  the  strainino-  of  the  intellec- 
tiial  powers  at  the  expense  of  the  physical  well-being. 
He  would  have  our  boys  trained  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
in  the  technical  arts,  making  of  them  skilled  workmen 
as  well  as  skilled  mathematicians  or  grammarians.  Not 
that  he  is  indifferent  to  the  hiijfher  branches  of  educa- 
tion  in  their  proper  sense ;  but  he  would  not  have  the 
pu})il  oxpend  his  time  in  committing  to  memory  a  mass 
of  useless  rules  and  definitions,  which  on  leaving  school 
he  will  surely  make  haste  to  forget. 

In  religion  Mr  Porter,  while  not  a  church-member, 
is  a  firm  believer  in  a  Supreme  ]^eing,  but,  as  he 
himself  remarks,  he  cannot  accept  in  blind  faith  that 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  reason  with  which  his  Cre- 
ator has  endowed  him.  To  him  who  is  content  to 
follow  the  golden  rule,  without  attempting  to  peer 
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into  the  secrets  denietl  to  human  ken,  salvation  is 
nearer  at  hand  than  to  those  who,  dogmatizing  on 
points  of  faith  and  doctrine,  put  into  moutii  of  the 
eternal  such  sentiments  as  never  entered  into  the 
heart  of  the  devil.  *•  The  kinjjdom  of  heaven  is 
within  you,"  said  Christ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the 
maxim  laid  down  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  by 
the  greatest  of  all  philosophers,  "Do  unto  others  as 
ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you,"  we  have 
here,  as  the  divine  teacher  himself  declared,  all  that 
is  contained  in  the  law  a!id  the  prophets.  As  to  the 
veiled  hereafter  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  these 
are  also  questions  of  which  we  know  as  little.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  soul  is  an  entity,  although  of  tliis 
we  may  have  no  further  evidence  than  of  the  exist- 
ence of  other  things  which  are  not  material,  and 
which  yet  we  know  to  exist,  then  by  nature's  own 
laws  is  given  to  us  the  groundwork  hope  in  a  future 
life.  In  this  sense  we  may  believe  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  if  not  in  identity,  at  least  in  essence.  And 
now  in  conclusion  a  few  words  as  to  his  domestic  life, 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  home,  his  manners  and 
habits,  his  appearance  and  character. 

On  the  nth  of  November,  1882,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Kate  Arm  Caystile,  a  native  of  California,  but 
of  English  lineage,  the  daui;hter  of  Thomas  Caystile 
and  Esther  Lea,  her  father,  Thomas  Caystile,  now 
an  octogenarian,  being  descended  from  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  her  mother  also 
beinj;  a  native  of  Enuland.  Their  first  meeting  was 
somewhat  tinged  with  romance,  and  was  purely  acci 
dental,  the  occasion  being  as  follows:  Attending  a 
political  gatliering  after  a  hard  day's  work  on  his 
ranch,  Mr  Porter  was  addressing  the  audience,  when 
the  cry  of  Fire!  was  raised.  At  first  he  gave  no 
heed,  but  soon  lie  beheld  in  front  of  him  a  building  in 
flames,  r.i'.d  hastening  to  the  rescue,  found  that  four 
young  children  were  burned  to  death.  Their  parents 
wt're  abise'it  at  the  MieetiiJ^j:.  The  sudden  loss  of  their 
children  rendered  their  parents  frantic  with  grief. 
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Mr  Porter  and  Miss  Ctiystile,  who  was  tcacliing 
school  at  tlio  tiiuG  and  was  attendiiiij:  the  ineetinjr, 
(spent  the  night  and  most  of  two  suhseqiiant  niglits, 
in  efforts  to  comfort  and  console  the  bereaved  pari  nt^^, 
1h)  observed  that  she  was  tli inking-  solely  of  tlie  suf- 
ferers, and  not  at  all  of  herself.  The  young  woman 
is  now  Mrs  Porter,  one  most  devoted  to  her  husband, 
her  children,  and  her  household,  possessed  ot  all  wo- 
niunly  grace-*,  and  with  a  just  contempt  for  the  inane 
frivolities  of  society. 

In  the  company  of  these  children,  George  Keating 
and  Estelle,  in  the  company  of  his  wife,  of  his  books, 
and  at  times  of  a  chosen  circle  of  friends,  Mr  Porter 
inic/ys  the  scanty  leisure  that  remains  to  him  from 
his  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  of  daily  toil.  Though 
probably  he  will  never  retire  altogether  from  busi- 
ness, he  intends  erelontj  so  to  arranije  his  affairs  that 
in  his  declining  years  they  will  require  less  of  his  per- 
sonal attention.  His  life  has  indeed  been  a  busy  one, 
an  up-hill  struggle  with  difficulties,  such  as  none  can 
understand  save  those  who  have  encountered  tliem, 
and  none  could  have  encountered  but  one  gifted  with 
his  njarvellous  physique,  his  tireless  energy,  and  his 
phenomenal  capacity  for  work. 

To  iijany  of  my  readers  Mr  Porter's  appearance  is 
already  familiar,  his  expressive  and  intellectual  fea- 
tures, his  kindly,  light  blue  eyes,  his  dark  brown  hair, 
his  robust  and  sturdy  frame,  with  its  five  fett  ten 
inches  of  stature.  In  gait  and  carriage  erect  and  dig- 
nified,  in  manner  pleasing  and  affable,  in  conversation 
forcible,  speaking  always  to  the  point  in  simple;,  apt, 
and  well-chosen  phrase,  the  reputation  which  he  now 
enjoys  i-4  due  no  less  to  his  personal  character,  his 
personal  magnetism,  his  qualities  of  mind  and  I'eart, 
than  to  the  uniform  success  that  has  attended  his 
business  career. 

A  self-inado  man,  !Mr  Porter  is  also  a  self-educated 
man,  acquiring  the  more  valuable  [)art  of  his  educa- 
tion from  his  own  reading,  and  that  after  his  daily 
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task  was  accoinpliHhed,  dovotiiipf,  aa  ho  says,  to  study 
mudi  of  tlio  time  tliat  others  gave  to  .sleep.  Startinj^ 
in  life  without  other  advantages  than  the  ntrength  of 
mind  and  musclo  and  principle,  the  endurance  and 
will-power  acquired  hy  inheritance  and  training,  he 
landed  on  these  shores  in  early  youtli,  without  a 
friend,  and  almost  without  a  dollar.  For  years  he 
struggled  to  little  purpose,  his  efforts  bafHed  and  his 
toil  but  ill  requited.  At  length  canio  success,  slowly 
indeed  but  surely,  success  not  only  for  himself,  but 
for  the  industry  of  which  ho  was  the  founder,  one 
that  now  furnishes  employment  to  thousands  of  oper- 
atives, and  retains  on  this  coast  many  millions  a  year 
of  capital.  In  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  may  he 
be  termed  a  builder  of  the  commonwealth,  for  to  such 
men  is  due  the  rank  accorded  to  California  as  the  first 
among  the  sisterhood  of  states  in  relative  wealth,  and 
in  all  the  elements  of  greatness  and  prosperity. 
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MANUFACTURES-MEXICO  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  Primary  Test  of  Civilizatiox — Inpian  Work — Clothing,  Cookino 
Utenhils,  Ornaments,  and  Weapons — Imi'Kovkmknt  in  Cotton 
Faiirics — Thk  .Silk  Industry — Nahua  Mktal  and  Ousidian  Wokks 
— I'oTTERY,  Baskets,  ano  Cloths— Tanning  and  Leahiku  Work 
Dyeing— I'rkcious  Stones  and  Silver  Work— Manukactures  uk 
THE  Mayas — Coming  ok  the  Si'aniaros— Introduction  ok  Eukoi'kan 
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The  development  of  a  nation's  agricultural  products 
will  necessarily,  under  favorable  circumstances,  give 
an  impulse  to  its  manufacturing  industry,  though  it 
may  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  national 
consumption.  Nations  acquire  prominence,  wealth, 
and  power  by  the  advancement  of  their  combined 
industries,  and  this  fact  is  made  manifest  in  the  rela- 
tive positions  held  by  them  in  modern  times.  Still 
manufactures  are  not  merely  an  industry  of  the  ])ios- 
ent.  They  have  flourished  since  the  earliest  tinies 
recorded  in  history,  though  the  great  advance  of 
mechanics  science  in  the  })resent  century  has  devel- 
oped them  to  a  wonderful  degree.  But  whatever  is 
made  by  hand  or  by  machinery,  however  simple, 
comes  under  the  denomination  of  manufacture.  Even 
the  humblest  among  uncivilized  peoples  have  felt  tlie 
need  of  implements  for  defence,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  person  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
Weapon.s  for  war  and  hunting,  and  traps  to  catch 
animals  for  food,  were  followed  by  other  inventions, 
such  as  utensils  for  cooking  and  various  purposes ; 
next  came  the  improvements  in  covering  for  the  per- 
son, and  finally  for  ornamentation.    Necessity  and  the 
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desire  of  possessing  convouieiires  as  well  ns  vanity 
set  ingtHiuity  to  work,  with  results  clevek>i)ed  in  time 
and  as  eircunjstanees  reijuired. 

The  manufactures  of  the  wild  tribes  of  Mexico  were 
of  the  most  primitive  character.  Tlu;  Lower  Califor- 
nians,  as  well  as  the  people  inhabitinj:^  Sonera,  Sino- 
loa,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Nuevo  Leon,  and  the 
northern  portions  of  Zacatecas,  San  Ijuis  I'otosf,  and 
Tamaulipas,  had  Hh(»wn  themselves  ])oHseased  of  hut 
little  ingenuity,  their  products  being  litnited  to  a  few 
implements,  wicker- baskets,  weai)onsof  war  and  hunt- 
ing, and  articles  to  cover  or  ornament  their  b(»die8. 
Keeds,  fibres,  rushes,  skins,  feathers,  wood,  mother- 
of-pearl,  etc.,  were  the  materials  mostly  used.  Some 
of  tlie  tribes  made  i)etticoats  of  soft  chanmis,  or  of 
cotton,  or  of  the  agave  fibre,  while  the  Ceri  women 
ftishione'l  them  from  the  skins  of  the  albatross  or  peli- 
can with  the  feathers  inside.  Most  of  the  trilics 
maimfactured  ornaments  of  mother-of-pearl,  white 
snails'  shells,  fi uit-stones,  copper  and  silver  hoois, 
circlets  of  deer's  hoofs,  necklaces  of  red  beans,  or 
strings  of  paroquets  and  small  birds. 

Northern  and  southern  Mexicans  made  their  weap- 
ons in  most  respects  in  the  saiiie  fashion.  They  had 
bows,  arrows,  macanas,  and  lances,  the  last  of  grent 
length  and  very  strong.  In  Tabasco  they  made 
highly  [Hjlished  turtle-sliell  shicl  Is.  The  hard  wooden 
sword  of  the  IVlaya  was  a  heavy  and  formidable 
weapon,  and  had  its  edge  grooved  to  insert  tlie  sharp 
flint  with  which  it  was  su[>plied.  The  Mayas  also 
had  for  defensive  armor  garments  of  thickly  quilted 
cotton  called  crcanpilcs.  Tl»e  flhit  knife  of  former 
days  has  been  replaced  by  the  serviceable  machete 
which  is  a  cutlass  and  a  chopping-knifo  in  one.  The 
natives  of  Tabasco  and  Yucatan  also  manufactured  pots 
of  earthenware  and  gourds.  Iron  was  unknown  to 
the  Mayas,  but  they  had  crucibles  for  melting  c()i)pcr, 
and  coppwr  hatcliets,  and  spear  ami  arrow  [K)ints  as 
well  as  ornaments,  made  of  the  same  metal. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Tabasco  and  the  coast  of  Yuca- 
tan possess  canoes  made  from  the  single  trunk  of  a 
mahooany  tree,  which  tlicy  navigate  with  small  lateen 
sails  and  paddles.  The  Zoques  make  excellent  ham- 
mocks from  the  iitle  and  pita  thread. 

The  Nahuas,  a  civilized  people  dwelling  in  the  val- 
ley of  Aniihuac,  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  manufactures.  They  dir;^>layed  great  skill  in 
ornamental  work  of  gold,  silver,  fine  stones,  pearls, 
and  feathers.  Several  minerals,  such  as  quicksilvc-r, 
sulphur,  alum,  and  ochre  were  to  some  extent  used  in 
the  preparation  of  colors  and  for  other  purposes. 
Iron,  though  abundant  in  Mexico,  was  not  used. 
Much  skill  was  manifested  in  melting  and  casting, 
also  in  carvinix,  and  in  the  use  of  the  hammer.  How 
the  lir.rder  m«~!tals  were  melted  has  not  come  dinvn  to 
us,  other  than  the  appliance  of  a  rude  blow-pipe  and 
furnace  in  detacjiinij:  siold  from  other  substances  mixed 
with  it  in  the  natural  state.  Copper,  the  only  metal 
used  for  cutting,  was  hardened  with  tin,  until  it  suf- 
ficed to  cut  hard  substances  almost  iis  well  as  steel. 
The  pure  and  softer  copper  was  wrought  nito  kettles 
and  otiier  vessels.  Copper  tools,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  axes  arid  chisels,  t]iou<j:h  not  so  connnon  as  tlioso 
of  stone,  were  employed  where  a  shar[)  and  endunng 
ed<^(i  was  needcel. 

In  speaking  (»f  the  agricultural  inipleniciits  used  by 
the  Aztecs,  mention  was  made  of  tiieir  sticks  tipped 
with  copper.  No  metal  was  used  to  any  extent  in 
weapons;  none  was  found  in  swords  or  arrow-hi>ads, 
but  it  was  emplo\'ed  with  obsidian  in  spear  heads  and 
clul)S,  Tlie  old  chroniclers  speak  of  tlie  existence  of 
copper  and  tin  plates,  but  they  certainly  were  not 
connnon.  C(  pper  and  tin  instruments  were  wrouglit 
with  stone  hammers,  not  cast.  According  to  Chi\  i- 
gero  copper  and  tin  vessels  were  gilded  with  a  jin-p- 
aration  of  certain  herbs,  but  the  Spaniards  never 
discovered  the  process. 
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Stone  being  the  material  of  which  most  Nahua 
impleineiits  were  made,  tlie  hankr  kiiuls — Hint,  por- 
phyry, basalt,  and  especially  obsidian,  or  native  ixtlo — 
were  used.  Nearly  all  the  sharp-edged  tools,  such  as 
knives,  razors,  lancets,  spear  and  arrow-heads,  were 
made  of  flakes  from  an  t)bsidian  block.  The  knives 
were  double-edged,  and  tlie  best  of  them  slightly 
curved  at  the  point.  The  manner  of  obtaining  the 
flakes  was  by  the  maker  holding  the  block  of  ixtle 
between  his  bare  feet,  and  then  ])ressing  with  his  chest 
and  hands  on  a  long  w.Hulen  instrument  Avhich  w.'is 
applied  near  the  edge  of  the  block.  He  thus  s})lit 
knives  with  great  ra[)idity,  and  when  fitted  on  to  a 
wooden  handle  thev  were  ready  for  use.  The  e(l<'C 
became  easily  blunt,  however,  and  it  was  tluMi  no 
lonsjjer  serviceable.  Accordinjjr  to  Father  I^as  C'asas 
from  ten  to  fifteen  obsidinn  razors  were  required  to 
shave  one  man's  beard.  Tlie  knivt>s  used  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  human  victims,  antl  lancets  for  drawing  blood, 
were  made  from  the  same  material.  Obsidian  knives 
for  bleeding  are  still  used  in  Mexico.  ]\Iasks,  rings, 
and  cu})s  were  at  times  made  of  obsidinn  and  other 
kinds  of  stone.  Axes  wen^  of  tlint,  jade,  or  basalt, 
and  attaclied  to  a  handle.  ISIirrors  were  miule  of  the 
obsidian  rock-crvstal,  or  marcasit(\  often  double-faced. 
They  were  briu,htlv  i)olislie(l,  and,  encased  in  rich 
frame;',  reflected  the  human  face  as  clearly  as  the  best 
made  in  I^Airope. 

The  quari'ving  of  stone  was  done  with  wooden  and 
stone  iinplemiMits,  Stone  im))lements  seem  to  have 
been  iMnjiloyed  for  sculpturing  idols  and  statues,  and 
for  architectural  work. 

The  best  of  ])ott(ny  was  made  at  Cholula,  Nearly 
all  the  dishes  used  in  the  country  were  of  clay.  The 
Spaniards  spoke  enthusiastically  of  natives  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  jiottery,  but  beyond  the  fact  that  tliey 
M'er(^  glazed,  aiKi  often  decorated,  little  information 
has  been  furnish(>d  on  this  subject.  Under  S|>anish 
rule  a  wider  field  was  opened  to  the  natives  iu   thia 
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branch.  The  natives  learned  also  to  make  glass,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  this  industry  was  greatly  devel- 
oped, chieHy  at  Puebla,  where  in  1793  there  were 
forty-six  factories  for  glass  and  pottery,  though  the 
number  was  much  reduced  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. Besides  the  pottery,  and  vessels  of  wood  and 
metal,  baskets  were  made,  and  drinking  cups  or  bowls 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes  were  formed  from  the  hol- 
low shells  of  gourds.  Sea-shells  were  also  used,  as 
dishes. 

The  finer  kinds  of  cloth  were  manufactured  from 
cotton  or  rabbit-hair,  from  a  mixture  of  the  two,  or 
from  cotton  mixed  with  feathers.  Kabbit-hair  fabrics 
were  equal  in  texture  and  finish  to  silk,  and  cotton- 
cloths  were  also  fine  and  white.  The  latter,  for  arti- 
cles of  dress  by  the  priests  and  nobles  and  the  rich 
were  both  woven  and  dyed  in  variegated  colors. 
Cloths,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  feathers  were 
employed,  served  for  carpets,  tapestry,  and  bed-cover- 
ings. The  fibres  of  maguey  and  palm-loaves  were 
woven  into  coarse  cloths  known  as  notjuen.  The 
same  materials  were  used  in  the  making  ckf  cords, 
r*)j)os,  and  mats.  A  coarse  kind  of  matting  was 
made  from  reeds.  S{)inning  and  weaving  were  tlie 
work  of  women,  and  indeed  formed  their  [»rinci[)al 
occupation.  The  spindle  used  by  the  Aztecs  was 
like  a  top,  set  whirling  in  a  hollow  dish,  the  fil)re 
being  applied  to  its  pointc<l  upper  extremity  until  its 
impetus  was  exhausted.  Paj»er  was  chielly  made 
from  maguey  (ibr<\  and  occasionnlly  other  fibres 
mix.(!('  with  it.  lEumholdt  mentions  certain  oval 
l)ag,'i  produced  1)V  a  species  of  caterpillar  in  Michoa- 
can,  which  are  white,  and  may  l>e  separaced  into  tiiin 
layers.  The  ancient  Aztecs  used  them  in  the  maim- 
facture  of  a  superior  class  of  paper. 

Hkins  of  animals  were  tanned  with  or  without  the 
li.iir.  Cortes  rejiorted  having  seen  tlit;  skins  of  sonie 
of  Iiis  horses  perfectly  tanned.  Tiie  authorities,  while 
praising  tiic  work,  do  not  explain  the  process  employed. 
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Such  slvins  wore  used  for  apparel,  ornament,  defence, 
and  also  as  parchment  for  hier(^glyphios. 

In  preparing  dyes  and  paints  mineral  and  animal 
as  well  as  vegetable  colors  were  employed,  the  last 
named  being  extracted  from  wood,  barks,  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruits.  In  the  art  of  dyeing  tlie  Aztecs 
were  probably  superior  to  the  Euro[)eans.  Chief 
among  the  dyes  was  cochineal;  the  flower  of  the 
matkilxihnatl  supplied  blue  shades;  indigo  was  also 
used;  the  achlotl  boiled  in  water  yielded  a  red  extract, 
the  French  roucou;  ochre,  or  tecozalmitl,  furnished  a 
yellow  dye,  as  did  also  xochipalll,  the  latter  being 
changed  to  orange  by  the  use  of  nitre  ;  other  sliades 
were  pnxluced  with  alum.  Calcined  chimalthatl  and 
tizatlalli  stones  produced  a  substance  resembling  Span- 
ish white;  black  was  obtained  from  an  ill-smelling 
mineral  known  as  tlaliac,  and  from  the  soot  of  tjie 
orofl.  In  mixing  paints  chian-oil,  and  sometimes  tlie 
glutinous  juice  of  the  tzauhtii,  were  brought  into  requi- 
sition. All  the  dye-woods  of  the  tierra  caliente  that 
are  now  exported  were  used  by  native  dyers.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Spaniards  were  unable  to  detect 
some  of  the  secrets  of  native  dyeing. 

The  Nahuas  ^xon'.  fully  as  skilful  in  working  fine 
stones  as  in  working  gold  and  silver.  All  the  fine 
stones  found  in  the  countrv  were  used  as  ornaments. 
The  jewels  were  cut  with  copper  tools,  with  the  aid 
of  a  silicious  sand.  Single  stones  were  given  various 
forms  and  set  in  gold.  Pearls,  m()ther-of-])earl,  and 
briglit-colored  shells  wore  used  with  the  stones  in 
forming  ornanu>nt.s  for  the  neck,  wrists,  ears,  etc.,  as 
well  as  for  decorating  idols,  or  the  j)ersons  of  the 
nobility.  (Tarments  and  armor  were  often  tastefully 
adorned  with  gems.  The  Spaniards  took  particular 
notice  of  a  species  of  mosaic  on  the  wooden  masks  of 
the  idols. 
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The  hihabitants  of  Central  America  excelled  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery,  [troducing  without  the  aid  of 
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tools  specimens  as  remarkable  for  fanciful  forms  as 
for  elegance  and  coloring.  They  were  also  skilful  in 
the  art  of  weaving,  and  from  the  aloe  and  pita,  or 
silk-grass,  they  obtained  a  very  fine  thread.  The 
aboriginal  spinning-machine  is  still  hi  use.  It  con- 
sists, according  to  Squier,  of  a  thin  spindle  of  wood, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  in  length,  which  is  passed 
through  a  wheel  of  hard,  heavy  wood  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  resembles  a  gigantic  top.  Their  mode 
of  weaving  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  their  fabrics  were  not  only  durable,  but  tastefully 
designed  and  colored.  Bright-colored  feathers  were 
much  prized,  and  employed  in  the  making  of  garments 
by  pasting  the  plumage  in  various  figures  on  the  cot- 
tt)n  fabrics,  as  in  Mexico.  The  Cakchiqucls  made 
cloth  also  from  bark  and  maguey  fibre.  The  dyes 
used  were  indigo  for  blue,  cochineal  for  red,  and  indigo 
mixed  with  lemon  for  black.  The  Nicaraguans 
obtained  a  highly  prized  purple  by  pressing  the  valve 
of  a  shellfish,  and  dipped  each  thread  in  the  coloring 
matter.     The  dye-woods  of  the  country  were  also  used 

For  ropes  and  nets  reeds  and  bark  were  used. 
Mats  and  hammocks  were  often  interwoveii  with 
gray  colors  and  rich  designs.  A  native  will  work  for 
months  upon  a  high-priced  hat  made  from  the  fibre  of 
the  half-formed  carUulovica  pahnata  leaf 

The  Mosquitos  use  fibres  of  mahoe  and  ule  bark, 
pisang  leaves,  and  silk-grass  for  making  ropes,  nets, 
mats,  and  coarse  fabrics.  Most  of  them  grow  a  little 
cotton,  which  the  women  spin  on  a  rude  wheel,  and 
weave  on  a  frame  loom  into  strong;  and  neat  cloths. 
Pottery  is  an  ancient  art  among  them.  Their  red 
cooking-]K)ts  are  very  light  l)ut  strong  ;  the  water- 
jars,  only  slightly  burnt  to  jiermit  percolation,  show 
good  laste  in  design.  Their  dory,  or  ordinary  sea- 
boat,  is  a  hollowed  tree,  often  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet 
long,  fivii  to  six  wide,  and  four  to  five  deej),  round- 
bottomed,  buoyant,  and  safe,  the  best  being  made  by 
the  up-river  tribes,  especially  the  Towkas. 
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The  Isthmians — natives  occupying  the  territory 
which  lies  between  the  San  Juan  river  and  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Nicara^iua  on  the  north,  and  the 
gulf  of  Urabil  or  Daricn  and  the  river  Atrato  on  the 
south — make  hammocks  of  finely  woven  cloth,  and 
more  frecjucntly  of  plaited  grass  of  various  colors, 
curiously  ornamented ;  they  also  prepare  gourds,  cal- 
abashes, and  cocoa-shells  for  water-bowls  and  drinking- 
cups.  They  manufacture  earthen  jars,  flint  knives, 
stone  hatchets,  and  boxes  made  of  palm-leaves,  and 
covered  with  deer  or  other  skins,  strong  t-oids  from 
the  bark  of  the  mahoe  tree,  and  excellent  baskets  imd 
matting  from  the  pita.  The  Dorachos  were  famous 
for  their  pottery,  water-bottles,  and  other  household 
utensils,  elegaiitly  shaped  and  prettily  painted.  (Lit- 
ton cloths  were  and  still  are  woven  by  women.  Tiie 
process,  according  to  Wafer,  was  this  :  The  women 
nude  a  roller  of  wood,  about  three  feet  long,  tiwuiiig 
round  between  two  posts.  About  this  llu'V  [)lae*Al 
strings  of  cotton,  three  or  four  yards  long  ;d  nnvsi. 
They  wove  pieces  of  cotton  <»u1y  of  the  si/.o  ^n**  ?i*^»^>\v 
a  particular  purpose,  and  novovlv>  K  cut.  V^  ^^n\>ads 
coming  fronj  the  roller  \ve»v  On  warp.  ^-^^^  the  w^wt' 
they  twisted  cotton  yarn  alvv^.v  ^^  ^»io<\  .>o^iv\\\-\x\>»>\K 
notched  at  each  fud.  l^A^v^  \m  hAV^  o<U\^^  Oo\v»vl 
of  the  war[)  with  the  fti^vi-^  \4  «s»k>  Kj;W^^  Uha  \nit 
the  woof  through  with  1^"^ 'n^JilVy^  ^J»»sl  ^\\v'u^>l  it  <^^ 
the  opposite  side.  l\>  W\JiVv  l)v  *U<\\hU  «v  |ht^  >h\Hvf 
lie  close  in  the  elv>tl!u  xWy  'siy^vk  tjhout  **  vv>^^  tui^ 
witli  a  long  ami  thin  p^^N^  v-»ilHtaouw~\\N\»»»^  Ul^'^*  vuK  w 
placed  h-tw(Mii  the  ihreads  v>i'  the  n  iM'^v  llfc»*«  %J«>M  ^v 
pose.  T!ie  Isth'nians  l»uiilt  »t\^!)«H^s  of  V^Jxs'^i  ?iiJii5^'>l, 
all   utidMirably  adaptetl  fm  Ui^vi^rt ting  ^iv  mvrs  and 
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wc  can  understand  tlie  origin  of  their  present  indus- 
tries. I  will  now  set  forth  the  state  of  tlicir  nianu- 
facturesin  later  times,  when  relieved  from  the  restraints 
of  the  Spanish  colonial  system.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Spanish  government  in  its  treatment  of  the 
ct)lonies  pursued  a  narrow  and  selfish  pt^licy,  consider- 
ing the  colonies  as  mere  markets  for  the  products  of 
the  mother  country,  all  competition  on  their  part 
being  discouraged.  The  consequence  of  such  a  system 
was  tlie  anniliilation  of  several  aboriginal  industries, 
and  the  decadence  of  others.  Spain's  foreign  wars, 
however,  and  later  the  struggle  for  independence, 
taught  the  ^lexican  people  to  rely  on  tlunr  own 
resources,  and  the  government  under  the  republiran 
rcLiime  has  endeaM)red  to  encourage  manufactures 
with  protective  tariffs,  energetic  laws,  and  scliools  of 
industry.  To  Ijucas  Alaman  nmst  be  given  nmch 
credit  for  his  efforts  in  this  direction,  although  they 
were  to  a  great  extent  frustrated  by  lack  of  coopera- 
tion and  of  rescmrces.  It  was  under  his  auspices  that 
the  banco  de  Avfo  was  founded,  to  give  impulse  to 
tlii^  severnl  in(Uistries,  especially  manufactures.  The 
plan  failed,  but  its  effects  are  still  apparent.  The 
benefits  derived  from  fairs  and  ]mblic  exhibitions  are 
noticeable  in  the  eagerness  to  obtain  a  greater  free- 
dom of  action  since  f  S4!),  and  to  take  part  in  foreign 
enterprises.  Tli*^  government  has  also  enacted  a 
number  of  w\ho  j^atent  laws. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  j^oods  lias  attained  a 
considerable  development.  In  18  10  tli<^  jtrotluets  of 
several  large  establislmients  existing  in  the  interior 
provinces  wxtc  valued  at  $!>.000,(^00.  There  wore 
likewise  many  itinerant  weavers,  and  most  of  the  cot- 
ton gO'>«!s  used  in  Indian  tow»)s  wiTc  woven  by  the 
women.  Owing  to  a  protective  t.'H-itr,  undcT  whicji 
l!i'>h  duties  were  levi(>(l  on  for^-ii^n  fal»rics,  and  at  the 
same  tiin-'  the  importation  of  coarse  spun  thread  was 
strin'jcnitly  forbidden,  the  nmnber  of  facttn'ies  becaio'e 
niatcriallv  iucreascsl,  so  tuat  in  1843  tlicrc  were  no 
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less  than  sixty-two  establishments  with  100,700  spin- 
dles and  2,(500  looms,  capable  of  producing  8,500 
pieces  of  cotton  cloth  of  32  varaa  each,  raw  cotton 
l)ein«^  quite  scarce  at  that  time.  But  the  repeated 
chaiuj;es  in  the  government  and  in  the  policy  pursued, 
no  less  than  the  rascalities  of  corrupt  rulers,  operated 
to  the  detriment  of  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  absence  of  competent  artisans  also  prevented 
the  adoption  of  protective  measures.  In  later  years, 
however,  a  marked  encouragement  has  been  visible. 
Very  good  woollen  and  cotton  cloths  are  woven  in 
Durango,  Guanajuato,  Jalisco,  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico, 
Michoacan,  Queretaro,  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  and  else- 
where. In  1879  there  were  upwards  of  70  cotton 
factories  with  a  working  capital  of  $54,000,000,  turn- 
ing out  goods  to  the  value  of  $18,000,000,  of  which 
$2,000,000  were  for  rcbozos,  $3,000,000  for  spun 
thread  and  tlic  remainder  for  ch)th.  In  vicereujal 
times  Michoacan  and  Queretaro  were  prominent  for 
their  woollen  fabrics.  In  1 87l)  with  a  capital  of  $0,800, - 
000,  ten  factories  sup})lie(l  the  market  with  0,000,000 
araa  of  kerseymeres,  zaraju's,  carju'tings,  etc.  These 
branches  of  industry  are  ])rogreHHing  ;  but  it  must  Im^ 
confessed  that  few  ooods  made  in  the  countrv,  whether 
of  cotton,  wool,  or  silk,  can  as  yet  com])eto,  either  in 
textun*  or  price,  with  those  ini])orted  from  abroad. 
The  rebozos  (»f  silk  and  those  of  mixed  materials  are 
worth}"  of  mention. 

Tlie  harness  and  saddles  made  in  Mexico  arr  une- 
qualled in  other  S[)anish-Ameri<'an  countries.  Sugar 
is  manufactured  larg(>ly  and  of  good  quality,  the  state 
of  Morelos  alone  frecpiently  furnishing  50,000,000 
])ounds  a  year,  (llassware,  porcelain,  and  earthen- 
ware are  prominent  among  the  maimfaetnreH  of 
Mexico,  for  their  superior  (|ua]itv  as  W(;ll  as  for  their 
extent.  Hats,  chocolate,  lac(>s,  flowers,  lirpiors,  gun- 
]>nw<ler,  etc.,  are  also  among  the  country's  productions. 
Tlie  maguey  fibre  has  been  from  time  immemorial 
utilized  for  writing.      Good   i>nper   is   manufactured 
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from  it,  and  with  the  protection  aftbrdcd  the  business 
it  has  attained  large  proportions.  As  far  back  as 
1860  eight  Victories  produced  1,650,000  reams  of 
paper,  valued  at  $6,370,000.  The  products  of  tlie 
iron  foundries  exceeded  that  sum  by  25  [)er  cent. 
There  are  likewise  flour-mills  turning  out  an  excellent 
article.  Hat  factories  exist  in  large  numbers.  The 
value  of  2,659,000  hats  made  in  1860  exceeded  $5,000,- 
000.  Wax  tapers  and  soap  represented  $4,340,000 
and  $2,692,000  respectively. 

Silver  and  gold  smiths  excel  in  filigree  ornaments. 
The  Indians  of  Mexico,  Guanajuato,  and  Guadalajara 
are  skilful  in  nianufticturing  clay  and  rag  figures. 
Beer  and  pale  ale  of  excellent  quality  are  made  in 
the  breweries  of  the  capital.  The  sweetmeats  of 
Guadalajara  are  much  sought  after  both  in  and  out 
of  Mexico. 

Fishing  is  not  one  of  the  industries  to  which  the 
Mexican  people  have  devoted  muejj  attention.  Wliale 
fishery  hns  been  attempted  in  the  J'acilie  ocean.  The 
pearl  oyster  is  found  in  the  gnlf  of  Califoi"ni;i,  and  to 
less  extent  in  Manzanillo  and  Tehaunte))ee,  and  also 
in  Petatlan,  wli'M'o  turtles  and  tortoises  abound,  and, 
together  with  the  coral  and  si)ong(!  business,  allbrd 
means  of  livelihood  to  a  consid(>rable  number  of  })er- 
sons.  Pearl-fishing  is  pursued  every  yciw  at  certain 
seasons,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Lower  (^difoiiiia. 
It  has  come  down  to  us  that  King  I'hilip  II  of 
Spain  receiv(Kl  from  that  coast  a  magnificent  pearl 
weighing  250  cai'ats,  and  valued  at  .^150,000.  The 
J(^siiit  fathers,  when  they  had  the  control  of  liower 
California,  endeavored  to  check  this  in<lusti'v  with  the 
object  of  savinix  the  Indians  from  the  cruelties  that 
were  inflicted  on  them  ;  but  their  eflbrts  were  unavail- 
ing. The  business  continued  to  be  pnrsu(Ml,  and  grew 
to  large  proj)ortions,  though  with  the  Ya(|ni  divers 
brought  over  from  Sonora.  The  stories  told  of  the 
enormous  quantities  of  pearls  obtained  in  tlu^  IHth  ceji- 
tury  verge  almost  on  the  fabulous.     A  man  named 
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Antonio  Osio  dispovcred  the  deposits  near  Mulegd, 
and  settled  there.  In  174JJ  he  took  out  127  pounds 
of  pearls,  and  in  the  next  year  300  pounds.  A  nuig- 
nificent  necklace,  formed  of  alternate  round  and  heart- 
shaped  pearls,  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  tjueen  of 
Spain  by  tlie  discoverer  of  these  virt>;in  (U'posits,  whose 
pjreat  wealth  was,  however,  the  cause  of  his  death. 
Not  knowing  any  other  way  of  concealing  his  gems, 
he  placed  them  under  ground,  and  kept  the  spot  secret 
even  from  his  own  family.  Some  men  attenipted  to 
draw  the  secret  from  him  hy  n»eans  of  threats  of 
assassination,  and  not  succeeding  in  their  purpose 
foully  nmrdered  him.  This  fabulous  wealth  is  sup- 
posed to  lie  still  under  ground.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  busin(»ss  fell  into  decad- 
ence, owing  ])robably  to  discouragement  on  the  part 
of  the  Franciscan  friars,  who  were  the  successors  of 
the  Jesuits.  In  I8.')7,  under  a  law  of  the  Mexican 
congress,  it  was  ])lace(l  under  strict  regulations. 

Acconling  to  otticial  returns  for  ISo.^)  and  IHI)()  the 
results  were  as  follows:  In  ISf);'),  2.')  expeditions, 
em|»loying  fil)  launches,  boats,  and  canoes,  with  IU)8 
divers,  obtained  the  gross  sum  of  Ji5ll,47r)  for  pearls 
ami  shells.  The  cost  of  craft  was  .^  I, '.)()();  suppoi't  of 
the  divers,  at  $1-.^  (^aeh  during  .'{,[,  months,  .^(5,210; 
advances  to  the  divi'rs  at  the  ratti  of  $\  (I  each,  $r),HS8. 
Total  expense,  .flG.DDH.  Net  protit,  .^21, 477.  The 
year  1 8.^)0  gav(^  less  favorable  r(!sults,tlie  gross  rec(>ipts 
having  been  !i^l{;},4.'{7,  and  the  exjx'iisci  .$I.'{,8H;{;  net 
yield,  .i^ll),5r)4.  As  a  rulc^  one-half  of  the  advancers 
made  to  the  divers  was  recovei'cd  ;  thus,  the  actual 
prolits  of  \S')C)  and  \Hn(\  wen;  respectively  $27,421 
and  $21,1)04.  According  to  ]jass(![>as,  a  competent 
authority,  there  were  taken  out  of  the  waters  of  Ijower 
Califonua,  from  ISnO  to  18.^)7  inclusive,  I, <) I  1,300 
quintals  of  slu^lls,  whi<'h  yi<'ld(Ml  2,770  i)oun(ls  of 
])eails,  valued  at  $r).r)  10, oo'o.  The  export  of  shclhs 
fiom  18.^)4  to  1857  was  r)8,!)4S  (juintals,  valued  at 
$120,402. 
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Pearl-fislung  was  for  some  years  a  pr(»fital)le  busi- 
ness ill  Paiiauul.  Diving  for  pearls  was  done  by  negro 
slaves,  who  were  required  to  collect  a  certain  quantity, 
and  any  surplus  they  might  sell,  but  only  to  their 
masters,  at  a  i)rice  fixed  by  them.  These  beds  have 
yielded  large  quantities  of  valuable  gems.  Seville  in 
1587  imported  600  pounds  weight.  From  that  year 
came  a  marked  falling  ott'  both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. Serious  restrictions  were  adopted,  which  availed 
nothing.  The  beds  became  exhausted,  and  remained 
so  for  several  decades,  when  a  revival  of  the  fishery 
took  })lace.  For  several  years  after  about  covin  hun- 
dred nun  were  engaged  six  months  of  the  year,  the 
yield  averaging  about  1,000  tons  of  pearl-shell,  worth 
$70  per  ton,  and  pearls  enough  to  raise  the  whole 
value  to  $300,000  yearly.  Owing  to  recklessness 
pearl-fishing  had  almost  ceased  in  1873.  Fishing  for 
pearl  oysters  was  forbidden  by  law  in  1872  for  several 
years,  to  allow  the  mollusk  time  to  recover  vitality  ; 
but  so  far  the  business  has  not  been  revived.  Pearl- 
fishing  has  been  successfully  carried  on  in  the  coast 
of  Nicoya,  and  with  less  favorable  results  south  of 
Caroon  island. 
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Manufactures  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy  in  Central 
America.  This  part  of  the  Spanish  colonies  suffered 
from  the  same  causes  as  Mexico  and  the  provinces  of 
South  America,  Cuba,  etc.  After  the  independence 
the  different  sections  rarely  if  ever  had  any  opportun- 
ity to  develop  any  branch  of  industry  for  many  years, 
thouiih  it  should  be  acknowledijed  that  laws  were 
often  passed  having  that  object  in  view.  But  after 
the  liberal  regime  was  established,  in  1871,  an  impulse 
was  ijiven  to  manufixcturini;  as  well  as  to  agriculture 
and  every  other  pursuit  conducive  to  the  public  weal. 
The  consequence  of  the  change  was  that  in  a  few 
years  extensive  factories  were  started  in  Quezalte- 
rango,  Guatemala,  for  spinning  and  weaving  In 
Chiquimula,  in   the   same   republic,    palm-leaf  hats, 
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mats,  and  magucy-fibro  baskets  are  made.  In  Vera 
l*az  the  natives  eontinue  niakinu:  excellent  hanunocks, 
bags,  r()i)e,  etc.  There  arc  also  Hour-mills  in  the 
several  republics.  Guatemala  is  not  yet  in  condition 
to  export  any  goods  of  In^r  own  manufacturing.  H(m- 
duras  knows  no  such  industry,  beyond  the  [)rimitivo 
one  of  her  native  population.  In  Salvador  cotton  and 
silk  rebozos  are  made,  which  fitul  a  ready  sale  in  the 
other  republics.  Hammocks,  earthenware,  straw 
hats,  cigarettes,  and  sweetmeats  arc  also  manufac- 
tured. Jluni  is  made,  as  in  Guatemala,  from  sugar- 
cane. 

Manufacturing  is  in  an  incipient  state  in  Nicaragua. 
Good  mechanics  are  scarce.  The  Indians,  however, 
make  good  pottery  and  otlier  articles  for  home  con- 
sumption. Machinery  for  refining  sugar,  ginnhig 
cotton,  distilling  liquors,  cleanhig  coffee,  sawing  lum- 
ber, and  extracting  fibres  has  been  introduced.  Mats, 
baskets,  i)alm-lcaf  and  nniguey  hats,  and  cordage  are 
among  tlie  commodities  made  in  this  country.  The 
hammocks  of  Masayaand  Sultiabaare  much  esteemed. 
Cotton  fabrics  are  coarse  but  strong,  and  dyed  with 
permanent  colors  and  in  original  design.  Hides  enter 
into  the  manufacture  of  several  useful  articles.  Rum 
is  made  and  sold  by  the  government.  The  miller's 
art  is  in  its  infancy.  Costa  Rica  and  Panamd  cannot 
be  counted  among  the  manufacturing  countries.  Many 
things,  however,  like  hammocks,  straw  hats,  mats, 
furniture,  cigars,  tiles,  and  bricks  are  made  for  home 
consumption. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MANUFACTURES -TEXAS. 

Tub  Native  Tribes  of  Texas  not  Manufaotubers— Mexican  Colonial 
Times— Introduction  of  Saw  and  Orist  Mills— Abundance  of  Raw 
Material — Lumber  and  Planing  Mills— Waoons,  Furniture,  and 
Barrels  —  Mbat-packino  —  Tanninu  and  Leather  Work  —  Iron 
Works  an  d  Agricultural  Imflements — Cotton  and  Woollen  Man- 
ufactories—Brick  ANB  Pottery — Tobacco  and  Cioars. 

In  countries  where  nature  is  prodigal  with  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  the  climate  is  so  mild  that 
little  protection  is  required  against  inclemency  of 
weather,  the  inventive  faculties  of  native  races  are 
less  developed  than  in  regions  in  which  the  environ- 
ments are  less  favorable.  To  the  west  of  Texas,  in 
Nev^  Mexico  and  Arizona,  where  game  was  scarce 
and  the  soil  yielded  few  spontaneous  products,  we 
find  that  the  Indian  races  made  considerable  progress 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Enormous  struc- 
tures, erected  with  no  little  architectural  skill,  afforded 
protection  to  large  communities,  and  became  their 
permanent  homes.  Under  such  conditions  manufac- 
tures were  naturally  developed  ;  the  potter's  and  the 
weaver's  arts  rose  to  some  degree  of  perfection,  and 
nmch  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  designs  and  decora- 
tive coloring,  and  in  the  fabrication  of  personal  orna- 
ments and  habiliments,  household  utensils,  and  agri- 
cultural and  other  implements. 

It  was  far  otherwise  among  the  roaming  native 
races  of  Texas.  Hides  supported  on  poles  formed 
their  temporary  dwellings;  deerskins  furnished  them 
with  clothing,  and  fagots  kindled  in  the  open  air  sup- 
plied the  place  of  cooking-pots  and  ovens.  Their  inven- 
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tion  was  no  further  taxed  than  by  the  necessitj'^  of 
furnishing  weapons  for  the  chase  and  war,  and  of  cut- 
ting moccasins,  leggins,  and  hunting-shirts  out  of 
skins,  with  some  little  attempt  at  decoration.  The 
primitive  bow,  the  obsidian,  or  flint-tipped  arrow  and 
spear,  and  the  shield,  with  its  basket-work  frame  cov- 
ered with  several  thicknesses  of  buffalo  hide,  were 
almost  the  only  articles  manufactured  by  these  noma- 
dic tribes. 

With  the  advent  of  the  white  race  among  them 
their  manufacturing  ingenuity  even  diminished.  Fire- 
arms, knives,  iron  spear-points,  and  blankets  were 
supplied  in  exchange  for  hides  and  peltry  ;  the  bow 
fell  into  disuse,  and  workmanship  in  obsidian  and  flint 
was  discontinued. 

During  colonial  times  this  industry  was  extremely 
limited  in  extent  and  made  no  progress.  With  the 
exception  of  the  preparation  of  hides  for  export  and 
the  fashioning  of  rude  household  and  other  implements 
out  of  materials  at  hand  no  manfacturing  was  done. 
Benches  and  tables  were  made  of  roughly  hewn 
wooden  slabs;  bedsteads  of  hides  stretched  upon 
wooden  frameworks ;  and  the  same  materials  supplied 
them  with  riatas  and  bridles,  rough  saddles,  and  lum- 
bering ox-carts.  For  all  the  better  classes  of  articles, 
whether  of  dress  or  furniture,  whether  implements  or 
utensils,  the  more  well-to-do  inhabitants  had  to  rely 
for  their  supplies  upon  the  provinces  of  New  Spahi, 
or  the  contraband  trade  with  Louisiana  by  way  of 
Natchitoches. 

On  the  arrival  of  Austin's  colonists  manufacturing 
industries  began  to  be  gradually  though  slowly  devel- 
oped. The  first  requirements  of  the  settlers  were 
grist-mills  for  the  conversion  of  Indian  corn  into  meal, 
and  sawmills  for  the  production  of  lumber.  But  many 
years  elapsed  before  establishments  of  this  kind  were 
erected  in  numbers  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  well  nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  scat- 
tered population  was  dependent  upon  hand-mills  for 
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grinding  meal,  while  log-cabins  served  as  dwellings, 
except  in  the  more  populous  towns.  The  houses  in 
these  central  points  were  constructed  for  the  most 
part  of  lumber,  a  few  only  being  built  of  brick  or 
stone.  In  1836  the  Harrisburgh  Steam-mill  company 
advertised  lumber  for  sale  at  $25  per  thousand  feet. 
Thus  at  that  early  date  steam-power  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Texas  in  the  development  of  her  industries. 

With  the  immense  supplies  of  raw  material  which 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  state ;  with  forests  fur- 
nishing a  great  variety  of  building  and  ornamental 
timber;  with  a  vast  supply  of  hides,  available  for 
tanneries,  shoe- factories,  and  the  saddlery  business; 
and  with  immense  cotton  and  wool  crops,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter for  surprise  that  Texas  has  not  developed  into  a 
great  manufacturing  state.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  hitherto,  the  exportation  of 
raw  material  has  been  so  remunerative  that,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  there  has  been  little  inducement  for 
manufactures  on  a  large  scale,  the  capitalists  more 
readily  engaging  in  the  primary  than  in  the  secondary 
industry. 

Nevertheless  local  demands  have  caused  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  variety  of  factories,  which  have 
increased  in  number  and  in  the  value  of  their  agsjreofate 
products  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  po[»ulation. 
In  1850  throughout  the  state  there  were  only  309 
establishments,  giving  employment  to  1,066  workmen, 
who  received  in  wages  during  that  year  $322,368,  the 
value  of  the  products  being  $1,168,538.  In  1860  the 
volume  of  production  was  nearly  five  times  greater, 
and  in  1880  there  were  no  less  than  2,996  establish- 
ments, with  12,159  operatives,  to  whom  was  paid 
$3,343,087  in  wages,  with  products  valued  at  $20,- 
719,928. 

Though  these  figures  appear  to  represent  a  most 
satisfactory  rate  of  progress,  they  will  be  found  some- 
what insignificant  when  compared  with  those  of  other 
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new  states.  For  instance,  in  1860  Kansas  had  only 
344  factories,  which  turned  out  products  to  the  value 
of  $4,357,408  ;  in  1880  she  had  2,803  establishments 
in  operation,  producing  goods  worth  $30,843,777. 
Nebraska  is  equally  noticeable  with  a  total  value  of 
products  for  1860  of  only  $607,328,  whereas  in  1880 
the  figures  were  $12,627,336.  Lastly,  CaHfornia  has 
thrown  Texas  completely  into  the  shade  as  to  the 
extent  of  her  manufactures  ;  the  value  of  which  in 
1850  was  $12,862,522  and  in  1880  $116,218,973. 

Flouring  and  grist  laills  rank  first  among  Texan 
manufactures  and  are  found  in  at  least  forty  different 
counties,  extending  over  the  wheat  region.  The  more 
prominent  in  the  value  of  products  are  Grayson,  Col- 
lin, Kaufman,  Dallas,  Parker,  and  Tarrant ;  farther 
south  McLennan,  Bell,  and  Bexar  ;  and  in  the  east, 
Galveston  county.  In  1880  the  value  of  products  was 
$7,617,177,  and  2,602  men  were  employed  in  this 
industry  alone.  The  proportion  of  steam  to  water 
power  used  in  the  flour-mills  of  Texas  is  about  eight 
to  one.  Connected  with  them  are  the  bakeries  and  bis- 
cuit factories,  Galveston,  Harris,  and  Travis  counties 
taking  the  lead.  In  Galveston  and  Grayson  large 
quantities  of  confectionery  are  made,  amounting  in 
value  to  more  than  half  the  total  product  of  the 
state. 

Next  to  importance  to  flour  is  lumbering,  which 
has  already  assumed  large  proportions.  The  opening 
of  railroads  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  this  industry, 
and  in  addition  to  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
building  material,  immense  numbers  of  ties  are  made, 
those  of  the  **  bois  d'arc  "  being  especially  in  demand 
on  account  of  their  resistance  to  decay.  Most  of  the 
lumber  is  produced  in  eastern  Texas,  the  counties  of 
Bowie,  Jefferson,  Montgomery,  and  Orange  taking 
precedence  in  their  output,  which  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  other  lumber  producing  counties.  The 
steam-power  used  is  nearly  three  times  greater  than 
the  water-power. 
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Planing-mills  are  established  in  many  parts  of  the 
state,  several  of  large  capacity  being  in  operation  in 
Dallas,  Harris,  and  Jefferson  counties.  Sash,  doors, 
and  blinds  are  manufactured  extensively  in  Galveston 
county,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  Travis  and  Fayette. 
Steam-power  only  is  used  in  this  branch. 

In  Dallas,  Harris,  McLenna  ^.,  Travis,  Bexar,  and 
Galveston  are  a  number  of  carriage  and  wagon  fac- 
tories, and  in  Galveston,  Fannin,  and  Lamar  coimties 
fine  furniture  is  made,  the  great  variety  of  orna!nental 
woods  supplying  excellent  material  for  an  extended 
development  of  this  industry.  Connected  therewith 
is  the  business  of  upholstery  which,  however,  is  only 
conducted  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

Cooperage  is  another  industry  allied  to  the  lumber 
business,  and  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  iu  Galves- 
ton. Carpentering  is  necessarily  an  important  avoca- 
tion, and  occupies  the  fourth  place  in  the  statistical 
table  of  manufactures. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  of  cattle  in  Texas, 
meat-packing  has  not  assumed  any  large  proportions. 
In  1880  there  were  but  three  establishments  engaged 
in  that  business,  only  one  of  which,  located  in  Aran- 
sas, was  in  operation  on  a  large  scale.  The  capital 
employed  in  it  was  $200,000  and  the  value  of  the 
products  for  that  year  amounted  to  $453,100,  those 
of  the  other  two  small ,  factoriet  being  worth  only 
$33,300. 

The  amount  of  leather,  also,  both  curried  and 
tanned,  is  extremely  small,  though  this  industry  in 
coimection  with  the  above,  might  be  expanded  to  the 
dimensions  v/hich  it  has  assumed  in  California,  and 
supply  material  for  the  establishment  on  a  large  scale 
of  boot  and  shoe  factories,  the  value  of  whose  output 
in  Texas  is  now  represented  by  fewer  hundreds  of 
thousands  than  by  millions  in  California.  In  this  as 
in  other  branches  the  former  state,  with  natural 
resources  incalculably  greater  than  the  latter,  has 
allowed  herself  to  be  completely  outstripped.     The 
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cause,  no  doubt,  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  remote- 
ness of  California  from  manufacturing  centres,  and 
her  isolation  in  early  days,  before  the  opening  of  trans- 
continental railways,  developing  her  self-dependence, 
while  Texas  lay  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing centres. 

Saddlery  and  harness  making  exhibit  a  somewhat 
better  showing  than  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 
According  to  the  census  reports  for  1880,  the  respec- 
tive values  were  $587,871  and  $372,810,  the  making 
of  saddles  giving  employment  to  270  workmen,  whose 
earnings  for  the  year  amounted  to  $110,576,  and  of 
harness  to  235  men,  who  received  $87,223  in  wages. 

In  Dallas,  Harrison,  Anderson,  Galveston,  Harris, 
and  Travis  counties  foundries  and  machine-shops 
have  been  established.  The  development  of  these 
industries  is  due  to  the  opening  of  railroads,  near  to 
which  are  most  of  the  establishments.  At  Kelly ville, 
Marion  county,  extensive  iron-works  are  in  operation, 
in  which  the  native  ore  is  manufactured  into  ploughs, 
stoves,  and  hollow- ware.  In  Jefferson,  also,  there  is 
a  foundry  which  does  a  large  business.  A  rotary 
plough  manufactory,  and  two  foundries  and  machine 
shops  have  been  established  in  Waco  city,  McLennan 
county ;  in  Anderson  county  is  a  brass  and  iron  foun- 
dry, and  another  at  Calvert,  Robertson  county.  At 
Houston  are  located  the  machine-shops  of  the  Hunt- 
ington lines  of  railway,  including  the  Texas  and  New 
Orleans,  and  Southern  Pacific  roads,  and  at  Marshall, 
in  Harrison  county,  those  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
railway,  in  which  car-wheels  and  freight-cars  are 
manufactured.  At  Dallas  are  the  Trinity  iron-works, 
the  former  doing  a  business  of  $150,000  a  year. 

Besides  the  places  above  mentioned,  foundries  and 
machine-shops  are  in  operation  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.  In  many  of  them  farming  implements  and 
fence-wire  are  manufactured,  and  some  small  quantity 
of  architectural  and  ornamental  iron- work. 
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Blacksmithing  is  an  industry  that  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  in  1880  ranked  third  on  the  hst  of 
Texas  manufactures.  The  making  of  cuttlery,  edged 
tools,  and  hardware  occupies  a  very  low  place  on  the 
statistical  tables,  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  these 
industries  will  attain  to  any  importance  until  iron- 
mining  has  been  extensively  developed. 

Some  slight  attention  is  being  attracted  to  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in  Texas,  and  it  may  be 
predicted  that  this  industry  at  some  future  date,  after 
the  development  of  the  coal  fields,  will  become  a  very 
important  one.  At  Cuero,  in  DeWitt  county,  and  at 
Iron  Bluff,  in  Tyler,  cotton  yarns  are  manufactured 
for  home  and  northern  markets.  There  is  a  fac- 
tory for  the  production  of  yarns  and  seamless  sacks  at 
Waco,  and  a  large  factory  at  Terrell,  Kaufman  county, 
as  also  in  the  state  penitentiary  in  Walker  county. 

Cotton-seed  oil  and  cake  is  manufactured  in  consid- 
erable quantities  in  no  small  number  of  the  counties 
lying  in  the  main  cotton-growing  region.  One  of  the 
largest  oil  mills  in  the  state  is  in  Dallas  city,  and  others 
of  great  capacity  ar ;  running  at  Waco,  Houston,  and 
Navasota. 

At  New  Braunfels,  Comal  county,  a  very  success- 
ful pioneer  effort  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods 
was  made  some  years  ago,  its  fabrics  now  comparing 
favorably,  both  as  regards  quality  and  finish,  with  the 
products  of  any  woollen  mill  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  to  such  efforts  that  Texas  will  eventually  be 
indebted  for  the  greater  development  of  her  manu- 
facturing industries — the  expansion  of  which  can 
hardly  be  foretold.  In  San  Saba  county  there  is  also 
a  woollen  mill  in  operation.  Connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  cloth  is  manufacture  of  men's  clothing.  In 
1880  thirty  establishments  were  engaged  in  this  indus- 
try, giving  employment  to  103  males  above  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  eleven  females,  and  four  children. 
The  value  of  the  products  was  $153,831. 

The  mason's  craft  is  well  supplied  with  material, 
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brick  and  tile  being  manufactured  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  counties  of  Harris,  Dallas,  McLen- 
nan, and  Limestone.  There  is  also  a  number  of 
marble  and  stone  works,  Harris  county  taking  the 
precedence  in  this  industry. 

In  Limestone,  Cherokee,  and  Wilson  counties 
earthenware  is  manufactured,  the  pottery  produced 
in  Limestone  being  famous  for  its  fine  finish  and  dur- 
ability. In  Rusk  county  potter's  clay  of  excellent 
quality  exists  in  large  quantities,  and  with  enterprise 
and  the  outlay  of  capital  this  industry  might  be  devel- 
oped to  a  very  great  extent. 

In  Galveston  and  Dallas  counties  tobacco,  cigars, 
and  cigarettes  are  made  in  considerable  quantities, 
but  this  industry  is  retarded  through  the  want  of 
more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  The 
soil  in  many  parts  of  Texas  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  tobacco,  but  the  production  of  the  king 
staple,  cotton,  leaves  little  room  for  enterprise  in  this 
direction. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  factories  in  the  state 

{)enitentiary  in  Walker  county.  In  that  institution  a 
arge  cotton  factory  is  in  operation,  with  convict  labor. 
There  are  also  planing-mills  and  furniture,  carriage 
and  wagon,  and  boot  and  shoe  factories.  In  the  east- 
ern branch  of  the  state  penitentiary,  located  in  Cher- 
okee county,  near  Kusk,  the  county  seat,  the  convicts 
are  mainly  occupied  in  developing  the  iron  deposits 
found  in  that  neighborhood. 

In  the  statistical  table  of  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  forty-six  states  and  territories,  excluding  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Alaska,  Texas  is  twenty- 
seventh,  and  the  prominent  counties  are  Galveston, 
Dallas,  Harris,  and  Travis,  which  lead  all  others  in 
their  volume  of  production.  As  yet  their  manufac- 
tures are  mainly  imported,  the  supply  of  home-made 
goods  being  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demand. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MANUFACTURES— ARIZONA,    NEW   MEXICO,    COLORADO,    NE- 

VADA,  AND  UTAH. 

ThI     PmCBLOS     AMD    THBIR    iNDtrfnUIES— FlOCR    AKD    SaW  MiLLB— LuM* 

BBR,    Brbadstukfs,    anu   Mkat-paokino   is   Colorado — Iron   and 

SmELTINO-WORKS— MiNINO  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION— LVHBKR  AND 

Flour  Mills  or  Nbvada— Ice  and  Fish— Iron -works— Chinese — 
GoOpkration  in  Utah— Her  Manufactures. 

Neither  in  Arizona  nor  in  New  Mexico  have  manu- 
factures been  developed  beyond  the  few  ordinary 
works  which  naturally  spring  into  existence  with  the 
founding  of  new  settlements.  The  Pueblos  have 
made  but  little  advance  in  any  branch  of  industry 
since  the  time  when  they  were  first  visited  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  farming  implements  of  the  Zuiiis 
and  Moquis  are  still  fashioned  out  of  wood,  and  the 
present  condition  of  their  manufactures  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  example  of  what  they  have  been 
from  time  immemorial.  Baskets,  pottery,  blankets, 
cloths,  and  personal  ornaments  are  the  principal  arti- 
cles produced.  They  are  extremely  dexterous  in 
weaving  baskets  of  willow  twigs,  which  are  so  closely 
platted  as  to  be  water  tight.  The  twigs  are  dyed  in 
yellow,  dark  red,  blue,  and  black,  and  are  often  inter- 
woven so  as  to  form  figures  of  birds,  animals,  and 
other  designs.  In  the  manufacture  of  their  pottery 
they  employ  neither  wheel,  lathe,  nor  mould,  each 
article  being  fashioned  by  the  hand  alone ;  yet  great 
skill  is  displayed  both  in  the  designs  and  work.  Most 
of  their  domestic  utensils,  such  as  vases,  pots,  dishes, 
plates,  cups,  spoons,  and  ladles,  are  of  earthenware, 
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many  of  the  vessels  being  shaped  into  the  figures 
of  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  and  tortoises.  More- 
over, the  surfaces  are  decorated  with  totemic  repre- 
sentations and  other  figures.  Children's  toys  of  a 
household  description  are  manufactured  in  pottery. 
Personal  ornaments  in  silver  are  wrought  by  the 
Zufiis  and  Navajos  with  remarkable  skill,  the  Moquis 
showing  less  dexterity  in  this  direction.  Finger-rings, 
ear-rings,  and  bangles  are  the  principal  articles  of  sil- 
ver jewelry. 

But  the  branches  in  which  these  Indians  excel  are 
in  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics.  Their  blankets  and 
cloths  are  of  rare  quality,  although  woven  with  the 
simplest  kind  of  looms  and  spinning  instruments. 
Mantles  are  beautifully  and  elaborately  decorated  with 
embroidery  in  rich  colors,  commanding  a  high  price, 
while  others  which  were  v/orked  by  the  Moquis  and 
Zunis,  and  invested  with  sacred  properties,  cannot  be 
purchased  at  any  price.  Mention  must  also  be  made 
of  girdles,  wide  sashes,  petticoats,  and  excellently 
knitted  stockings.  It  is  said  that  men  also  are  expert 
in  the  latter  art.  The  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  along 
the  Rio  Grande  are  somewhat  more  advanced,  owing 
to  their  greater  intercourse  with  the  white  men. 
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With  regard  to  the  few  manufacturing  industries 
existing  at  the  present  time,  the  products  of  flour  and 
saw  mills  exceed  all  others  combined.  In  New 
Mexico  there  were  in  1880  51  flour- mills  and  26  saw- 
mills, whose  output  was  valued  at  $529,179  and  $173,- 
930  respectively,  while  the  aggregate  products  of  all 
other  industries  only  amounted  to  $581,750.  Consid- 
ering the  abundance  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the 
existence  of  a  native  plant  called  the  canaigre,  which 
would  be  serviceable  for  tanning,  the  manufacture  of 
leather  and  woollen  fabrics  may  possibly  in  time 
assume  some  importance,  both  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  In  the  former  country  the  lumber  business 
is  yearly  increasing,  large  quantities  of  pine  being 
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shipped  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  to  Los 
Angeles,  California,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
towns  on  the  treeless  plains  of  the  southern  portion 
of  that  state  will  look  to  northern  Arizona  for  their 
timber. 

In  Colorado,  a  commonwealth  counting  little  more 
than  three  decades  of  existence,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  manufactures  should  have  attained  great  impor- 
tance, the  more  so  as  its  proximity  to  large  eastern 
sources  permits  the  introduction  of  goods  at  small 
expense.  A  number  of  productions,  such  as  textiles, 
hardware,  and  finer  grades  of  goods  in  general,  have 
therefore  little  prospect  of  finding  local  competitors  to 
supplant  their  importation.  Cruder  wares,  and  those 
for  immediate  and  special  demand,  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, meeting  with  an  ever-growing  support  from 
mines  and  expanding  settlements.  The  general  afflu- 
ence encourages  a  number  of  industries,  although, 
without  neighborly  liberality,  they  could  not  maintain 
themselves  against  outside  rivalry. 

The  exploitation  of  mines  and  the  rise  of  towns 
called  iato  existence  a  proportionate  number  of  saw- 
mills, the  first  being  erected  by  D.  C.  Oakes  of  Aura- 
ria,  on  Plum  creek,  twenty  miles  south  of  Denver, 
and  which  provided  the  first  lumber  for  this  town. 
The  next  two  mills  were  built  by  Little  and  Whitte- 
more.  They  find  ample  material  in  che  forests^  which 
cover  about  one-tenth  the  area  .,i  the  state;  and 
although  the  trees  are  not  majestically  tall  and 
straight,  as  in  the  regions  northward,  but  rather 
small,  squat,  and  branching,  and  in  limited  variety, 
yet  they  serve  for  lumber  and  fuel  as  well  as  those  of 
many  other  states.  In  connection  with  these  mills  are 
several  sash  and  blind  factories;  furniture  is  also  made 
to  some  extent,  although  the  finer  kind,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  cheaper,  is  imported.  This  applies  also 
to  wheels,  staves,  and  other  commodities  requiring 
special  kinds  of  wood;  cheapness,  and  skill. 
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The  quality  of  flour  made  at  Denver  is  so  excellent 
that  a  trial  shipment  to  the  east  in  1874  created  a 
steady  demand.  The  quality  is  greatly  due  to  the 
process  discovered  by  L.  A.  Cole,  from  Watertown, 
Wisconsin,  who  began  to  manufacture  at  Denver  in 
1870.  It  was  to  separate  the  bran  by  spraying  the 
wheat  before  sending  it  to  the  hopper,  thus  prevent- 
ing crumbling.  Wheat  is  brought  even  from  Utah 
to  be  ground.  Denver  has  a  number  of  mills,  includ- 
ing the  Hungarian,  Crescent,  Davis,  and  White 
Rock.  Golden  has  several,  and  Boulder  is  among 
the  leading  counties  in  the  production  of  breadstuff's. 

Meat-packing  promises  to  acquire  great  importance 
with  the  continuance  of  stock-raisiii,.^  as  the  second 
industry  in  the  state.  The  preparation  of  butter  and 
cheese  exhibits  the  participation  ^herein  of  the  farm- 
ers. Canneries  are  rising  in  di  "^rent  town  i,  as  well 
aw  breweries,  of  which  Denver  has  six,  with  cigar 
factories,  and  other  purveyorsj  to  j  tlatc  and  comfort. 
Clothing  is  made  by  mc/re  than  one  large  establish- 
ment, and  likewise  boots,  particularly  of  heavier 
grade,  the  prison  at  Cafion  City  having  one  dtpnrt. 
ment  in  this  branch.  Harness  and  saddle  factories 
do  a  flourishing  business,  as  may  be  expected  in  a 
stock-raising  region.  At  Golden  is  a  mill  for  making 
printing  and  wrapping  paper.  Several  book-binderies 
find  ample  employment. 

The  large  deposits  of  iron  disclosed  in  different 
counties,  and  the  demand  for  special  machinery  and 
material  for  mines  and  buildings,  has  given  rise  to  a 
number  of  iron- works  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  state. 
At  Denver  alone  the  product  of  the  iron  and  brass 
foundries  exceeds  $1,500,000  in  value  annually.  The 
first  iron- works  in  the  territory  were  built  in  1861  by 
Langford  and  company,  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  bog-ore  found  sixteen  miles  northwest  of  the  city. 
They  soon  removed  to  Black  Hawk,  to  continue  the 
manufacture  of  iron  aad  machinery.  One  of  the 
largest  works  in  the  United  States,  covering  an  area 
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of  forty  acres,  is  established  at  South  Pueblo,  the 
seat  of  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  company,  which 
turns  out  steel  as  well  as  iron.  After  the  opening  of 
this  establishment  the  Gunnison  Steel  and  Iron  com- 
pany was  formed  by  St  Louis  men  at  Gunnison  City, 
which  bought  iron  and  coal  lands  in  different  parts  of 
the  state,  and  erected  furnaces.  It  then  found  that 
the  coal  obtained  was  not  coking  coal,  and  as  the 
available  carbon  of  this  class  had  been  absorbed  by 
the  Colorado  company,  the  other  had  to  suspend 
operations. 

Of  smelting,  stamping,  and  reduction  works  the 
census  of  1880  enumerated  175,  several  of  which  at 
Denver  in  1883  treated  ore  to  the  value  of  $14,000,- 
000.  At  Golden  are  five  such  works,  and  at  Pueblo 
Mather  and  Geist  erected  in  1878  a  large  establish- 
ment, which  employs  as  many  as  five  hundred  men, 
for  treating  ores  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  The 
car-shops  of  the  railways  at  Denver  pay  out  $700,000 
in  wages  annually  At  Golden  are  three  factories 
for  fire-bricks,  pressed  bricks,  and  drain-pipe,  and  sim- 
ilar works  exist  at  Denver  and  elsewhere,  the  prison 
at  Canon  City  having  one  brickyard  Here  is  also 
a  limekiln,  with  three  others  at  Golden. 

The  total  number  of  manufactories,  according  to 
the  census  of  1880,  was  six  hundred,  exclusive  of 
smelting,  reduction,  and  refining  works.  Their  capi- 
tal was  placed  at  $4,300,000,  and  the  product  of  the 
entire  manufacturing  industries  at  $35,000,000. 

Since  then  the  advance  has  been  more  rapid  than 
ever,  as  demonstrated  in  1882  at  the  first  annual 
exhibit  of  the  National  Mining  and  Industrial  expo- 
sition, established  under  the  auspices  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  The  buildings  covered  seven  acres  in 
the  midst  of  forty  acres  of  ornamental  grounds,  tho 
main  structure  being  500  feet  long  by  310  in  width, 
witli  100,000  square  feet  of  spare  on  the  lower  floor 
and  50,000  in  the  galleries.  Eight  towers  flanked 
the  entrance.     The  mineral  collection  contained  speci- 
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mens  from  every  mine  in  the  state,  and  from  most 
camps  in  adjacent  territories.  The  second  department 
contained  seventy-three  kinds  of  machinery  used  in 
mining  and  agriculture.  Here  was  on  exhibition  tie 
apparatus  of  the  Denver  City  Steam  Heating  com- 
pany of  1879,  for  supplying  steam  to  factories  or 
dwellings  for  mechanical  or  heating  purposes.  The 
agricultural  section  was  especially  comprehensive. 
No  inland  city  in  the  United  States  of  the  same  age 
has  been  able  to  make  a  similar  exhibit.  It  is  an 
established  institution,  and  combines  the  features  of 
a  manufacturing  and  agricultural  fair  with  those  of  a 
scientific  exposition. 
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In  Nevada  manufactures  have  been  somewhat  re- 
stricted through  the  rates  established  by  the  railways 
which  control  the  outlet  from  the  state  and  the  trans- 
portation within  it.  Governor  Adams  pointed  out  in 
his  message  of  1885  that,  while  the  Central  Pacific 
proclaimed  its  average  carrying  rate  to  be  2.73  cents 
per  mile  for  fares  and  1.91  cents  for  freight,  the  fares 
in  Nevada  have  been  kept  within  a  fraction  of  eight 
cents,  and  on  domestic  products  within  the  state 
usually  ten  cents,  and  often  double  that  amount. 
Thus  when  two  men  built  a  grist-mill  at  Reno  and 
sought  a  market  in  the  towns  east  of  them,  tlie  rail- 
way charged  them  more  to  carry  their  flour  to  these 
places  than  was  demanded  from  Sacramento  millers, 
and  so  their  enterprise  was  crippled.  The  company 
has  discouraged  local  manufactures  in  order  to  sustain 
transportation  for  longer  distances  by  which  it  profited. 
The  few  industries  that  now  exist  depend  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  mines,  or  upon  special  home 
requirements. 

The  foremost  branch  of  manufacturing  industry  is 
lumbering,  the  woodland  area  of  the  state  exceeding 
1,500,000  acres.  First  on  the  elevations  comes  a  belt 
of  juniper  and  nut-pine;  next  above,  the  white  pine 
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and  balsam ;  then  the  Douglas  spruce,  with  the  Rocky 
mountain  spruce  in  places.  Occasional  groups  of 
cedar,  cottonwood,  willow,  and  mountain  mahogany 
complete  the  list.  I  may  add  that  groves  of  aspen 
occur  at  a  height  of  9,500  feet,  the  timber  belt  reach- 
ing to  -^n  altitude  of  nearly  11,000  feet  in  central 
Nevada. 

The  lumber  industry  centres  in  the  rich  timber 
region  along  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee  river,  in 
which  Washt)e,  Ormsby,  and  Douglas  counties  par- 
ticipate. The  circle  of  mines  and  towns  contained 
within  them  and  the  adjoining  districts  present  profit- 
able markets,  and  access  has  been  facilitated  bv  the 
invention  of  the  V-flume,  whose  marked  superiority 
over  the  old  and  troublesome  box-flume  was  first 
demonstrated  by  J.  W.  Haines  of  Genoa.  It  was 
introduced  in  connection  with  the  first  flume  enterprise 
in  the  state  in  1865,  from  Carscn  river  in  Alpine 
county  to  Empire  City  in  Ormsby,  thirty-two  and  a 
half  miles.  Haines  took  out  a  patent  but  it  was  not 
sustained  by  the  courts. 

Washoe  county  leads  in  tlie  volume  of  manufactures, 
but  the  first  mill  at  Lake  Tahoe,  on  the  Nevada  side, 
was  erected  in  Douglas  county  by  A.  W.  Pr^y,  who 
tliree  years  later  substituted  steam  for  water  power. 
Others  followed,  and  in  1873  Yerrington  and  Bliss 
opened  one  at  Glenbrook,  which  is  now  the  most 
prominent  lumber  point  in  the  state.  The  slope 
thence  was  threaded  with  flumes  and  chutes,  conveying 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  12,000,000  feet  credited 
to  the  county  annually  from  its  six  mills.  Among  the 
largest  producers  is  the  Pacific  Wood,  Lumber,  and 
Flume  company.  Their  flume,  with  a  capacity  of 
500,000  feet  daily,  touches  Evans  and  Hunter  creeks, 
and  extends  for  fifteen  miles  to  Truckcc  meadows. 
The  total  length  of  flumes  in  the  three  counties  above 
named  exceeds  eighty  miles,  which  in  1879  carried 
33,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  remote  White  Pine 
county  has  five  mills.  , , 
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Although  the  average  felling  of  timber  in  the 
Tahoe-Truckee  region  reaches  40,000,000  feet  a  year, 
it  is  calculated  that  hardly  one-tenth  of  the  area  has 
yet  been  touched,  and  with  care  the  cleared  localities 
may  recuperate,  to  which  end  laws  have  been  enacted. 
The  size  of  the  trees  is  inferior  to  those  in  California 
and  Oregon,  the  average  taken  for  milling  being  fifty 
feet  in  height  and  about  thirteen  inches  in  diameter. 

Charcoal  burning  has  been  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent  to  supply  the  mines.  It  is  mostly 
obtained  from  the  nut-pine,  which  yields  twenty-eight 
bushels  to  the  cord.  The  price  was  thirty  cents  a 
bushel  in  Eureka  until  1870,  when  superintendents 
combined  to  reduce  it  to  twenty-seven  cents.  The 
Charcoal  Burner's  association  forbade  any  delivery  to 
the  smelters  and  took  forcible  possession  of  Eureka 
city,  with  loud  threats.  The  militia  were  called  out, 
and  while  they  were  making  arrests  at  Fish  creek  five 
coal-burners  were  killed.  The  price  was  nevertheless 
reduced  soon  afterward  to  twenty- two  cents,  and  in 
1884  fully  165,000  bushels  were  consumed. 

Grist-mills  are  according  to  ofiScial  returns  even 
more  numerous  than  sawmills,  and  ground  in  1884 
more  than  21,000  barrels  of  flour,  besides  7,000  bush- 
els of  corn  and  22,000  of  barley.    The  barley  crop  goes 
largely  to   the   numerous   breweries,  which  in   the 
same  years  produced  246,000  gallons  of  beer.     Pork- 
packing  has  been  recently  begun  by  H.  C.  Emmons 
at  Humboldt  sink.     A  cheese  factory  was  opened  in 
1880,  near  Fort  Churchill,  by  John  Carling,  though 
in  1875  some  22,000  pounds  were  packed. 

Ice  is  in  great  demand  on  the  Comstock,  and  was 
for  a  time  brought  from  Lake  Tahoe ;  but  in  1877 
the  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  Water  company  began 
artificial  freezing.  Electric  light  companies  are  mul- 
tiplying. 

Fish  is  not  represented  in  large  variety  in  Nevada; 
yet  there  are  streams  and  lakes  enough  to  receive 
them.     In  1879  the  fish  commissioners  resolved  upon 
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an  experiment,  and  placed  500,000  young  trout  and 
75,000  salmon  in  Truckee  river.  In  following  years 
more  were  added,  and  100,000  whitefish  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  streams  and  lakes  and  ponds, 
totjether  with  catfish  and  salmon.  Within  less  than 
two  years  70,000  pounds  of  trout  were  taken  from 
Lake  Tahoe.  A  hatchery  was  thereupon  established, 
with  spawn  from  Maine  and  Vermont.  Not  long 
afterward  canneries  were  founded  at  Wadsworth, 
which  reported  trout  thirty  pounds  in  weight.  In 
Carson  lake  are  chub  and  mullet. 

Although  the  finest  machinery  for  the  mines  comes 
from  San  Francisco,  there  is  a  large  demand  for  mate- 
rial from  nearer  sources  for  immediate  requirement. 
Two  iron- works  were  accordingly  founded  in  1862, 
the  first  being  the  Nevada  foundry,  at  Johntown,  by 
Mead,  McCone,  and  Tascar,  who  two  years  later 
moved  to  Silver  city,  occupying  a  stone  building  that 
cost  $125,000,  and  employing  four  or  five  score  of 
hands.  The  works  were  burned  in  1872,  when 
McCone  purchased  the  entire  infcoreiits  and  moved  to 
Virginia  city,  absorbing  tliere  the  Fulton  foundry, 
erected  in  1863  by  T.  R.  Jones.  At  this  establish- 
ment was  cast  in  1880  the  fly-wheel  centre  for  the 
Yellow  Jacket  hoisting  works,  which  weighs  44,500 
pounds,  the  largest  casting  on  the  coast.  Within  the 
same  walls  had  been  made  the  first  engine  and  pump 
in  the  state,  for  the- Bullion  company.  The  Pioneer 
foundry  at  Grold  Hill,  opened  in  1862  by  Oliver  Hyde, 
produced  the  first  cannon  in  the  state  in  1864.  The 
first  iron  foundry  of  eastern  Nevada  was  erected  at 
Bull  ion  ville  in  1873  by  the  railway  company.  In 
1876  John  Kewes  started  a  brass  foundry  at  Virginia 
city,  which  suspended  the  following  year. 

In  Utah,  notwithstanding  her  scant  supply  of  tim- 
ber and  her  limited  water-power,  manufactures  have 
b^cn  larg2ly developed,  in  common  with  other  blanches 
of  industry,  through  the  enterprise  and  thrift  of  her 
people,  aided  by  a  far-reaching  system  of  cooperation. 
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The  value  of  intelligent  cooperation,  or  of  commun- 
ism within  reasonable  limits,  has  been  signally  illus- 
trated by  the  Mormons.  Together  with  the  payment 
of  tithes,  it  was  enjoined  as  for  the  common  good,  and 
as  one  of  the  duties  of  their  fellowship.  The  earnest- 
ness associated  with  conversion  was  kindred  to  the 
energy  which  prompted  to  building  and  planting. 
The  zeal  and  personal  application  of  the  leaders  gave 
an  elevating  impulse,  and  joint  labor  promoted  emula- 
tion. Thus  the  community  prospered,  despite  perse- 
cution and  expulsion.  The  tithe  system  encouraged 
the  further  subscription  of  funds  for  enterprises  on  a 
large  scale,  in  factories  and  banks,  as  essayed  at  an 
early  epoch  under  the  direction  of  the  prophet,  Joseph 
Smith,  and  subsequently  with  remarkable  success 
under  the  practical  guidance  of  Brigham  Young. 

Cooperation  is  appUed  chiefly  to  beginners,  to  aid 
in  bringing  immigrants,  and  then  to  assist  the  farmer 
in  tilling  the  land  granted  him,  and  in  building  his 
home,  or  the  artisan  in  opening  his  shop  and  erecting 
a  dwelling.  These  advances  were  repaid  usually  in 
voluntary  instalments,  and  the  individual  stood  free 
to  develop  his  fortune.  Premiums,  and  even  capital, 
were  advanced  by  the  authorities  to  foster  larger 
undertakings  and  encourage  subscriptions  for  them. 
Thus  the  joint-stock  Nauvoo  Agricultural  and  Manu- 
facturing association  was  revived  in  Utah.  By  the 
spring  of  1848  a  number  of  saw  and  grist  mills  had 
been  started,  and  printing-presses,  paper,  and  carding- 
machines  were  on  the  way.  Brigham  Young  worked 
as  a  carpenter  in  his  own  mills. 

As  immigrants  arrived,  sites  were  selected  in  differ- 
ent quarters  possessing  resources  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  communities,  to  each  of  which  was  assigned 
by  voluntary  enlistment  the  number  necessary  for 
forming  a  settlement.  If  the  party  did  not  own  the 
required  outfit  in  livestock,  provisions,  and  imple- 
ments, the  elder  in  charge  of  it  arranged  to  obtain 
what   was  lacking.     Artisans   constituting   a   large 
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number  among  the  converts,  care  was  taken,  to  appor- 
tion them  to  each  colony,  usually  at  the  rate  of  five 
carpenters  and  joiners  to  one  surveyor,  one  millwright, 
ana  two  blacksmiths,  not  forgetting  masons,  shoe- 
makers, and  so  forth.  Woven  fabrics,  pottery,  and 
even  cutlery  were  produced  at  lower  prices  than  infe- 
rior goods  from  the  east.  The  effort  was  to  make 
the  territory  independent,  but  this  was  not  altogether 
possible,  from  want  of  skill  and  natural  resources. 
Hence  a  respectable  traffic  was  maintained  with  Cali- 
fornia and  the  eastern  states. 

Agriculture,  as  the  leading  industry,  gave  preemi- 
nence to  grist  and  flour  mills,  and  to  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  implements;  but  the  iron  industry  now 
bids  fair  to  attain  an  equal  rank,  and  will  have  a 
marked  influence  on  the  future  of  the  territory.  The 
production  of  the  foundries  and  machine-shops  was  in 
1883  estimated  at  $360,000.  In  the  same  year  were 
produced  many  thousands  of  tons  of  pig-iron  and  steel 
rails.  With  suitable  fuel  probably  no  state  west  of 
the  Missouri  could  surpass  the  facilities  of  Utah  in 
this  direction,  with  her  great  variety  of  rich  and  pure 
ores,  labor  and  supplies  at  moderate  rates,  a  climate 
that  seldom  interferes  with  outdoor  work,  a  central 
location,  a  network  of  railways,  and  rapidly  incrersing 
markets,  extending  to  surrounding  mining  states,  with 
heavy  freight  rates  to  restrict  distant  competition. 
Unfortunately  the  production  of  coking  coal  has  not 
come  up  to  expectations,  for  the  vast  coal-beds  so  far 
discovered  are  of  too  recent  formation.  Ihe  iron 
deposits,  equally  extensive,  are  of  superior  quality. 
Iron  county,  as  its  name  implies,  takes  the  lead  in 
this  industry  at  Parowan,  Cedar  city,  and  other 
places.  As  early  as  1851  a  cutlery  establishment  was 
completed,  and  the  first  large  nail  factory  in  1859. 

The  valleys  and  plains  are  deotitute  of  forests,  and 
in  early  days  buildings  were  largely  made  of  adobe, 
but  the  mountains  contain  a  fair  supply.  In  1883 
several  acres  of  sawmilLj  were  in  operation,  selling 
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lumber  at  from  $20  to  $25  per  thousand  feet.  Hard 
and  finishing  woods  are  lacking,  so  that  wagon  and 
furniture  factories  import  most  of  their  material. 
Tanneries  must  likewise  import  their  bark  or  its 
extracts,  for  there  is  none  in  Utah  that  is  available, 
save  that  of  the  pine,  which  is  used  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  Nevertheless  twenty-five  tanneries  produced 
in  1883  $250,000  worth  of  leather.  The  export  of 
hides  and  pelts  nearly  equals  the  demands  for  imported 
finished  leather. 

Utah  introduced  carding-machlnes  in  1849,  and 
claims  the  earliest  production  of  cloth  on  the  coast,  by 
Mr  Gaunt.  The  Provo  Manufacturing  company  had 
for  years  the  largest  woollen  mills  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri, built  in  1872  on  the  cooperative  plan.  In  1882 
there  were  ten  mills,  one  of  which,  the  Rio  Virgen, 
produced,  also,  cotton  fabrics ;  yet  only  one- fourth  of 
the  total  wool-clip  was  used,  supplying  one-eighth  of 
the  demand  for  textiles,  the  rest  being  imported. 

The  manufacturing  interests  increased  from  14 
establishments  in  1850,  with  51  hands  and  $291,000 
lit  products,  to  48  establishments  in  1860,  with  389 
hands,  $443,000  in  capital  and  $900,000  in  products. 
In  1870  there  were  533  factories  and  workshops, 
with  1,500  hands,  $1,590,000  capital  and  $2,250,000 
products;  in  1880  over  1,000  factories,  with  3,200 
hands,  $2,840,000  capital  and  $4,200,000  products, 
with  subsequent  large  increase,  including  fully  75 
grist  and  flour  mills,  50  lumber-mills,  20  shoe  factories, 
7  foundries  and  machine-shops,  and  several  breweries 
and  other  estallir.hments.  A  large  pottery  was  com- 
pleted in  1851.  The  facilities  offered  by  the  railways 
for  the  introduction  of  cheaper  and  more  finished 
goods  from  the  east,  and  even  from  California,  are 
a  check  on  industrial  development,  as  is  the  lack 
or  deficiency  of  some  descriptions  of  raw  material. 
Nevertheless  the  Mormons  are  maintaining  many 
factories  at  a  sacrifice,  and  the  profits  of  others  are 
far  below  the  average  for  the  coast. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MANUFACTURES— IDAHO,  MONTANA.  WYOMING,  OREGON,  AND 

WASHINGTON. 

The  First  Saw-mills  or  Idaho— Boisib  City  and  Lewiston  Milla — 
Statistics — Resources  and  Manufactures  of  Montana — Wyoming 
Manufactures — Cheyenne — Oregon  Grist  and  Woollen  Mills — 
Lumber  and  Furniture — Ship-building — Salmon — Development- 
Early  Manufactures  of  Washington— Timber— Saw-mills — Ship- 
building— Flour — Lime — Wool — Smelting — Fisheries. 

In  Idaho,  during  the  first  gold  excitement,  the 
miners  were  supplied  with  nearly  every  necessity  by 
the  merchants,  who  brought  into  their  camps  stores  of 
provisions  and  useful  articles,  even  to  field  tents,  which 
supplied  the  place  of  log-cabins  to  some  gold-diggers. 
When  towns  began  to  be  built,  the  demand  for  lumber 
called  for  was-mills,  the  first  one  being  erected  on 
Grimes  creek,  where  timber  was  abundant  and  water- 
power  plentiful,  by  B.  L.  Warriner  during  the  winter 
of  1 8G2.  In  the  same  winter  one  was  opened  in  Boise 
basin  near  Pioneerville,  by  B.  L.  Warriner,  a  practi- 
cal sawyer  and  machinist.  Early  in  the  following 
spring  Daily  and  Bobbins  established  a  third  near 
Ceutreville,  and  in  June  1863  a  fourth  was  in  opera- 
tion at  Idaho  city. 

In  1883  Boise  city  with  its  neighborhood  was  the 
principal  manufacturing  centre,  with  five  grist-mills 
producing  a  superior  article  of  flour,  and  a  lumber- 
mill  with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  feet  a  year,  the 
property  of  Mr  Goodwin,  in  connection  with  which 
was  a  furniture  factory.  On  Shaffer  creek,  in  a  canon 
some  twenty  miles  distant,  there  was  also  a  steam  saw- 
mill,   owned   by    Mr   Rossi,    capable   of    producing 
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1,500,000  feet  a  year.  All  of  its  products,  which 
include  pickets,  laths,  fencing,  and  rough  lumber  of  all 
grades,  found  a  ready  market  within  the  hmits  of  Aida 
county.  At  Lewiston,  the  metropolis  of  northern 
Idaho,  about  2,000,000  were  cut  at  the  establishment 
of  John  P.  Volmer  and  company,  the  demand  for  their 
products  being  greater  than  could  be  supplied.  At  a 
single  drive  1,800,000  feet  of  logs,  conttiining  some  of 
the  finest  timber  in  the  territory,  were  brought  down 
to  this  mill  from  the  middle  fork  of  the  Clearwater. 

Within  recent  years  the  lumber  industry  has  been 
largely  developed,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  country 
whose  mountain  slopes  and  gulches,  apart  from  the 
lava  region,  are  covered  with  forests  of  phie  and  fir, 
extending  over  7,000,000  acres.  In  1880  there  were 
48  sawmills  in  operation,  giving  employment  for  a 
portion  of  the  year  to  169  men,  and  with  a  total  out- 
put valued  at  $349,635. 

In  the  same  year  the  aggregate  value  of  all  manu- 
factures was  $1,271,317,  with  162  factories  and 
workshops,  employing  374  hands,  distributing  $136,- 
326  in  wages  and  $844,874  for  material.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  was  represented  by  the  products 
of  flouring  and  grist  mills,  of  which  there  were  16, 
>yith  an  output  estimated  at  $520,986.  Apart  from 
lumber,  all  other  manufacturing  industries  produced 
only  $400,696  worth  of  goods,  which  included  only  a 
few  articles  of  homo  requirement.  Ada  county  took 
the  lead  in  this  direction,  with  $511,790  worth  of 
fabrics,  and  next  came  Oneida  and  Nez  Percd,  with 
$232,370  and  $129,411  respectively.  In  common 
with  other  states  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  bulk  of  her 
wool  and  hides,  with  other  raw  products,  is  shipped 
to  the  eastern  states,  while  millions  are  expended 
yearly  on  the  finished  goods  for  which  they  form  the 
materials. 


Montana  is  also  still  mainly  dependent  upon  others 
for  her  supplies  of  manufactured  goods;  yet  she  pos- 
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sesses  iuimense  resources  to  meet  the  demands  of 
future  development  in  that  direction.  Her  wool  and 
hides,  her  abundance  of  iron,  copper,  coal,  and  marble, 
and  especially  her  forests,  are  sufficiently  suggestive 
of  her  riches  in  this  direction.  In  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  state  her  narrower  valleys  and  also  her 
mountains  from  summit  to  base  are  covered  with  tim- 
ber, which  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  Cordilleran  region 
follows  the  rainfall,  the  most  valuable  species  being 
the  pine,  fir,  and  cedar.  At  present,  however,  her 
manufacture?  are  in  their  infancy,  and  confined  to  the 
more  inmiediate  demands  for  home  consumption.  In 
1880  there  were  18  grist-mills  in  the  country,  which 
turned  out  588,000  pounds  of  flour ;  57  sawmills,  cut- 
ting 20,950,000  feet  of  lumuer;  3  foundries;  42  car- 
penter-shops, and  16  saddlers'  shops.  At  Helena 
excellent  stage-coaches  and   farm-wagons  are  made. 

Other  manufacturing  establishments  are  tanneries, 
lime- works,  furniture  shops,  planing-mills,  gas-works, 
and  woollen  mills,  besides  the  smaller  workshops 
which  are  found  in  all  settled  communities.  The 
first,  flour  made  for  market  in  eastern  Montana  was 
in  1866,  at  Gallatin  mills,  by  Cover  and  McAdow  of 
Bozeman ;  and  ^he  pioneer  woollen  mill  was  completed 
in  Jefferson  county  in  1878,  though  the  construction 
of  one  at  Virginia  City  was  begun  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  manufactures  of  Wyoming  are  limited  to  a  few 
indispensable  productions  which  find  encouragement 
in  the  tariff  imposed  by  high  railway  rates.  Draw- 
backs exist  not  alone  in  the  paucity  of  population, 
and  in  the  absorbing  interests  of  stock-raising,  but  in 
the  dearness  of  and  difficulty  of  access  to  raw  mate- 
rial as  compared  with  older  and  richer  states.  Hence 
even  lumber  has  been  largely  introduced  from  Colo- 
rado, although  forests  cover  the  mountains,  especially 
in  the  west.  There  is  evidence,  indeed,  that  many 
districts  now  covered  with  timber  were  bare  in  times 
not  far  remote.     The  influx  of  miners  to  the  sources 
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of  the  Sweetwater  in  1867  brought  that  usual  adjunct 
of  town-building,  the  sawmill,  one  for  South  Pass 
City  and  another  for  Atlantic  City.  The  first  mill 
in  the  Black  hill  district  did  not  rise  till  1876,  and  in 
Johnson  county  not  until  half  a  dozen  years  later. 
The  first  Wvoming  timber  for  Cheyenne  was  carried 
from  Soda  lake  by  P.  Hurd,  a  large  contractor  and 
stock -raiser.  The  dependence  on  road  trafiSc  sustains 
wagon-making  to  some  extent,  the  largest  factory  of 
the  kind  being  the  Cheyenne  Carriage  company,  into 
which  was  merged  the  pioneer  shop  of  N.  Robertson, 
who  had  also  opened  the  first  carriage  establishment 
at  Denver. 

Cheyenne  as  the  capital  and  the  earliest  and  largest 
town,  contains  the  most  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
state,  though  the  chief  occupations  here  are  connected 
with  the  railway  shops.  Here  are  foundry  and 
machine  works,  a  planing-mill,  some  small  shoe  fac- 
tories, two  of  the  half  dozen  breweries  in  the  territory, 
wagon  and  harness  shops,  and  the  like.  Supplemen- 
tary to  the  railway  shops  are  rolling-mills  at  Laramie, 
close  to  which  exist  iron  mines,  rich  though  hard  to 
work.  Specimen  rails  were  sent  to  the  Denver 
exhibition  in  1882. 

As  in  the  case  of  trade  and  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing was  first  started  in  Oregon  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  company. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  grist  and 
saw  mills  were  constructed.  Of  the  former  the  first 
one  in  the  Willamette  valley  was  built  by  John 
Hauxhurst,  a  native  of  Long  island,  who  accompanied 
Kelley  on  his  visit  to  Oregon  in  1834.  By  1 848  there 
were  nine  grist-mills  in  the  country  and  fifteen  saw- 
mills. Bricks  were  being  manufactured  ;  Daniel  H. 
Lownsdale  had  a  tannery  west  of  Portland  townsite, 
and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Willamette  James  Stevens 
had  a  cooper's  shop.  In  the  summer  of  1 848  Wallace 
and  Wilson  of  Oregon  City  constructed  two  thraaliing- 
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machines  with  endless  chains,  which  were  much 
sought  after,  and  superseded  the  primitive  method  of 
treading  out  the  corn  with  oxen  or  horses.  These 
were  the  beginnings  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  Oregon. 

In  1854  the  first  step  was  taken  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  woollen  factories,  E.  L.  Perham  and  com- 
pany erecting  a  carding-machine  at  Albany.  Early 
m  the  following  year  Barber  and  Thorpe  of  Polk 
county  had  machinery  in  operation  for  spinning,  weav- 
ing, dyeing,  and  dressing  woollen  cloths,  and  in  1856 
a  company  was  organized  at  Salem  to  erect  a  woollen 
mill,  Joseph  Watt  being  the  prime  mover  in  the 
enterprise.  This  factory  was  burned  to  the  ground 
in  May  1876,  but  its  success  had  been  a  great  incen- 
tive to  similar  enterprises,  as  well  as  the  production 
of  wool.  The  Oregon  City  woollen-mill  was  pro- 
jected in  1862,  and  the  incorporation  papers  were  filed 
on  the  last  day  of  that  year  in  the  office  of  the  state 
secretary,  although  the  building  was  not  erected  until 
1864-5.  In  the  year  1868  their  establishment  was 
also  destroyed  by  fire,  but  rebuilt  during  the  following 
year.  The  enterprise  was  successful  from  the  start, 
the  annual  consumption  of  wool  being  not  much  short 
of  1,000,000  pounds.  Among  other  woollen-mills  in 
Oregon  may  oe  mentioned  that  at  Brownsville  estab- 
lished in  1875.  The  products  of  Oregon  factories  are 
only  excelled  in  amount,  though  not  in  quality,  by 
those  of  California,  fabrics  to  the  value  of  $840,000 
being  manufactured  at  the  different  mills. 

The  earliest  manufactured  product  of  Oregon  was 
lumber,  which  is  one  of  the  grand  staples  of  the 
country.  In  1885  there  ^  ere  over  228  sawmills 
turning  out  annually  more  tl  n  $2,000,000  worth  of 
lumber.  The  principal  mills  t  i  those  on  the  Colum- 
bia, at  Coos  bay  and  Port  Orfoi  ',  and  on  the  Coquille 
river.  In  1 880-1  the  productioi  of  lumber  amounted 
to  150,000,000  feet. 
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Connected  with  the  lumber  Imsinoss  is  the  manu- 
facture of  furnitvire,  tlie  forests  supplying  excellent 
woods,  susceptible  of  the  finest  polisli,  eHpecially  the 
maple  and  myrtle.  As  earlv  as  18G2  furniture  was 
exported  to  San  Francisco,  smce  which  tinie  its  pro- 
duction presently  reached  the  annual  vrhie  of  $750,- 
000.  In  1875  the  Oregon  Manufacturinjjf  company 
of  Portland  began  to  make  first-class  fashiotiable  fur- 
niture, a  building  being  erected  by  J.  A.  Strol)ridgo 
at  a  cost  of  $75,000  for  the  company's  use.  Smaller 
factories  are  scattered  throughout  the  state,  and  othera 
for  the  making  of  barrels,  ^)acking-boxcs,  and  buckets. 

Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  principal  shipyards  being  at  Coos  bay.  The 
oldest  yard  on  the  bay  is  at  North  Bend,  where  the 
brig  Arago  was  built  in  1856  by  A.  M.  and  K.  W. 
Simpson,  and  in  1874  the  Westerv.  Shore,  then  one  of 
the  largest  vessels  ever  constructed  on  the  Pacilic 
coast.  She  was  of  2,000  tons  burden,  was  designed 
by  A.  M.  Simpson,  and  built  by  John  Kruse,  her 
rigging  and  canvas  being  designed  by  K.  W.  Sinipson. 
This  beautiful  vessel,  which  cost  $86,000,  beat  the 
favorite  San  Francisco  ship  Three  Brothers  l>y  ei«;ht 
days  in  a  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool, 
and  the  British  King,  a  fast  sailer,  by  fourteen  days. 
Other  yards  on  the  bay  were  those  of  E.  I  J.  Dean  and 
company  at  Marshfield,  and  of  H.  H.  Lusc  at  Empire 
city.  Some  little  ship-building  was  also  in  progress  on 
the  Umpqua  river  and  on  Tillamook  bay. 

Flouring  and  grist  mills  are  now  very  numerous  in 
Oregon,  the  most  famous  of  which  are  the  Standard 
mills  at  Milwaukee,  completed  in  1860,  the  Oregon 
City  mills,  the  Salem  Flouring  mills,  owned  by  a 
company  organized  in  1 870,  with  A.  Bush,  the  former 
editor  of  the  Oregon  Statesman,  as  president,  and  the 
Jefferson  City  mills,  owned  by  Corbitt  and  Macleay 
of  Portland.  The  Salem  mills  manufacture  from 
15,000  to  16,000  barrels  monthly,  and  the  Jefferson 
mills  10,000  barrels, 
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Salmon,  by  the  process  of  canning,  comes  under 
the  head  of  manufactured  goods,  and  this  industry 
has  assumed  large  dimensions  in  Oregon.  Tlie  expor- 
tation of  canned  salmon  commenced  in  1871,  when 
30,000  cases  were  exported.  In  1875  330,000  cases 
were  sold  abroad,  realizing  $1,650,000,  and  in  1881 
the  production  was  550,000  cases,  worth  $2,750,000. 

The  above  industries  embrace  the  principal  manu- 
factures, inasmuch  as  they  constitute  most  of  the 
main  smews  of  commerce.  Within  the  last  decade 
the  increase  in  Oregon  manufactures  has  been  re- 
markable, probably  exceeding  in  ratio  those  of  any 
state  or  territory  in  the  union.  From  about  $2,600,- 
000  in  1830,  the  output  of  Multnomah  county  alone 
increased  to  $30,000,000  in  1890;  the  number  of 
operatives  from  1,700  to  9,000;  the  amount  of  wages 
from  $600,000  to  $4,650,000,  and  the  invested  capital 
from  $1,500,000  to  $16,000,000. 

The  first  attempt  at  home  manufacture  in  Wash- 
ington, after  the  efforts  of  the  fur  company,  was  made 
by  the  pioneer  Simmons,  who,  in  1846,  erected  a  small 
flour-mill  at  the  falls  of  Des  Chutes  river,  using  a  set 
of  stones  hewn  out  of  some  granite  blocks  which  he 
found  on  the  beach.  Late  in  the  following  year  a 
saw-mill  was  constructed  at  Tumwater  by  Simmons, 
B  F.  Shaw,  E.  Sylvester,  Jesse  Ferguson,  A.  B. 
Rabbeson,  Gabriel  Jones,  A.  D.  Carnefix,  and  John 
R.  Kindred,  who  in  October  1847  formed  themselves 
into  the  Puget  Sound  Milling  company,  Simmons 
being  elected  superintendent.  The  industry  of  shingle- 
makiniT  was  also  started,  as  well  as  that  of  brick- 
making,  Samuel  Handcock  and  A.  B.  Rabbeson 
having  erected  a  kiln  in  July  1847  on  the  farm  o^ 
Simon  Plomondeau  on  the  Cowlitz.  The  lumber 
found  a  market  among  the  settlors,  while  shingles 
were  received  as  currency  at  Fort  Nisqually  in 
exchange  for  clothing  and  other  goods. 

Besides  a  variety  of  articles  manufactured  to  meet 
the  demands  of  home  consumption,  the  production  of 
lumber,  lime,  barrels,  staves,  wooden  piping,  canned 
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fish,  and  flour  is  now  extensively  carried  on  for  expor- 
tation. Foremost  of  these  is  tiie  lumbering  business, 
which  supplies  Washington  with  her  chief  article  of 
commerce.  The  immense  forests  which  skirt  the 
shores  of  Pugct  sound  for  over  1,100  miles  furnish  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  excellent  timber  for 
the  construction  of  houses  and  sea-jxoiiiij  vessels.  In 
that  densely  wooded  region  the  red  fir  supplies  an 
abundance  of  strong,  durable  boards  and  planks  for 
house  and  ship  building,  the  tide-land  spruce  furnishes 
tough  knees  for  ship-builders  and  the  yellow  fir  masts 
and  spars  inferior  to  none  produced  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Oak,  arbutus,  maple,  and  myrtle  are  other 
Ireos  from  wliich  are  obtained  fine-grained  woods  of 
the  best  quality  for  interior  finishing.  The  fir  is 
exceptional  in  size,  straightness,  durability,  and  free- 
dom from  knots  and  flaws.  Closely  packed  together, 
like  canes  in  a  brake,  and  branchless  to  a  great  height, 
the  trees  frequently  reach  three  hundred  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  no  more  than  four  feet  at  three  yards 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Nor  is  it  unusual 
to  find  perfectly  straight  and  sound  si)ar  timbers  150 
feet  long,  with  a  diameter  of  only  eighteen  inches. 

The  yellow  fir  has  been  submitted  to  numerous 
tests,  and  it  has  been  found  that, while  possessing  all 
the  (qualities  of  the  best  Riga  spars,  its  fibre  is  more 
flexible  and  tenacious,  admitting  of  the  trunk  being 
bent  backward  and  forward,  and  twisted  several  times 
in  contrary  directions  without  breaking.  Thomas 
Cranney  was  the  first  to  make  the  production  of  spars 
a  business^  commencing  about  ISSf),  since  which  date 
it  has  boon  a  regular  industry.  In  1858  a  company 
of  Irisli  Canadians  took  out  masts  on  the  island  of 
Caamaiu)  for  shipment  to  Europe.  Since  that  time 
masts  and  spars  have  been  regularly  shipped  to  the 
English,  French,  and  Spanish  navy-yards,  having  been 
f  )und  equal  to  the  best  after  being  submitted  to  most 
rigid  tests.  Other  markets  are  Holland,  Mauritius, 
China,  and  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States. 
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Lumber  was  in  early  demand  owing  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  California.  The  second  sawmill  established 
was  that  of  James  McAllister,  erected  in  1851.  It 
was  a  small  aiFair,  driven  by  water-power,  turning  out 
from  500  to  1,000  feet  a  day.  In  the  winter  of 
1852-3,  however,  Yesler  put  up  a  steam  sawmill  at 
Seattle,  which  produced  from  10,000  to  1!^,000  feet 
per  day.  About  this  time,  as  the  business  was  rap- 
idly increasing,  mills  were  erected  at  different  points 
on  both  sides  of  the  bay,  one  at  Port  Gamble,  which 
was  started  in  1852  by  Josiah  P.  Keller,  W.  C.  Tal- 
bot, and  Andrew  J.  Pope,  having  a  capacity  in  1879 
of  36,000,000  feet  annually.  But  the  most  complete 
establishment  of  the  kind  is  that  owned  by  the  Meigs 
Lumbering  and  Ship-building  company,  which,  after 
experiencing  a  series  of  disasters,  has  now  become  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  in  Washington.  It  was 
initiated  by  Edmund  Martin,  J.  J.  Phelps,  and  Ware 
in  1852,  those  associates  building  a  steam  mill  at 
Appletree  cove,  on  the  west  side  of  Admiralty  inlet. 
Martin  afterward  became  a  wholesale  liquor-dealer  in 
San  Francisco,  and  cashier  of  the  Hibernia  bank.  He 
died  about  1880.  In  1853  the  mill  was  sold  to  G.  A. 
Meigs,  a  native  of  Vermont,  who  removed  it  to  Port 
Madison.  In  December  1854  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  rebuilt,  and  in  1861  the  boilers  of  the  new 
mill  burst,  killing  six  men.  Work  being  resumed,  it 
was  running  until  May  1864,  when  the  establishment 
was  arjain  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  again  rebuilt. 
The  name  of  the  firm  in  1872  was  Meigs  and  Gawley, 
but  in  1877  Meigs  cleared  the  establishment  from  the 
embarrassments  caused  by  losses,  and  associated  him- 
self with  others,  who  formed  the  Meigs  Lumber  and 
Ship-building  company.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  in 
1880  was  200,000  feet  in  12  hours,  and  logs  132  fett 
long  could  be  cut  into  lumber.  About  300  people 
were  employed  at  that  time,  and  a  model  village,  with 
public  hall,  library,  hotel,  and  store,  arose  near  the 
establishment.     Meigs'  perseverance  and  able  man- 
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agement  of  the  concern  are  worthy  of  considerable 
praise. 

Another  larsje  lumberins:  establishment  is  the  one 
erected  by  Kenton  and  Howard  at  Port  Blakeley, 
c^  opposite  Seattle,  and  which  went  into  operation  in 
1864,  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  feet  per  day.  It  cut 
on  an  average  19,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually 
down  to  1880,  when  its  capacity  was  raised  to  300,- 
000  feet  a  day.  Howard  died  in  1863,  before  the 
completion  of  the  mill,  and  the  firm  was  incorporated 
under  the  title  of  Renton,  Holmes,  and  company,  but 
was  reincorporated  in  1876,  as  the  Port  Blakeley 
Mill  company,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000.  Other 
important  enterprises  are  those  of  S.  L.  Mastick  and 
company  of  San  Francisco,  with  mill  at  Port  Discov- 
ery, and  a  capacity  since  1879  of  about  24,000,000 
feet  annually  ;  the  Washington  Mill  company,  estab- 
lishment at  Seabeck  on  Hood  canal,  with  a  capacity 
of  11,000,000  feet  per  annum  ;  and  the  firm  of  Han- 
son, Ackerman  and  company,  mill  at  Tacoma,  cutting 
over  80,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  The  total  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  all  the  lumbering  mills  in  1883  is 
given  as  1,306,000  feet  daily  or  over  300,000,000  feet 
annually.  In  1880  the  shipments  amounted  to  about 
192,000,000  feet. 

Next  to  the  lumbering  business  and  in  connection 
with  it,  is  ship-building,  several  of  the  larger  firms 
beiii'j:  enijaged  in  both  industries.  The  first  vessel 
built  on  Puget  sound  was  the  schooner  H.  (J.  Page,  at 
Whatcom,  by  Peabody  and  Poder,  in  1853.  In  the 
same  year  the  clipper  sloop  Hob  Roy  was  built  five 
miles  below  Steilacoom  by  Bolton  and  Wilson.  In 
1854  H.  D.  Morgan  established  a  shipyard  at  Olym- 
-  pia,  and  launched  the  schooner  Eiiiih/  l\trker,  while  at 
Shoalwator  bav  the  schooner  Khk  was  built,  during 
the  same  year,  by  Captain  Hillycr.  Those  vessels 
wore  all  of  small  size,  the  Knu'lif  I'arkrr  being  only 
.   forty  tons,  and  the  Lisle  twenty  tons  burden.     With 
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these  initiatory  experiments  the  industry  was  devel- 
oped, till  finally  vessels  of  over  1,000  tons  burden 
have  been  launched  on  the  Sound.  The  first  steamer 
constructed  was  the  little  Water  Lily,  launched  in 
1855,  and  owned  by  William  Webster.  On  May  12, 
1860,  the  first  ocean  steamer,  the  George  S.  Wright, 
was  completed  at  Port  Ludlow.  She  was  the  prop- 
erty of  John  T.  Wright,  junior,  and  plied  for  some 
years  between  Portland  and  Victoria,  and  then 
between  Portland  and  Sitka.  In  January  1873  she 
was  wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  Queen  Charlotte 
sound,  as  was  conjectured,  and  all  on  board  perished, 
either  by  drowning  or  at  the  hands  of  Indians.  No 
reliable  account  of  this  disaster  was  ever  received. 

Shipyards  soon  became  numerous,  the  pioneer  ones 
being  those  of  William  Hammond  and  E.  S.  Cheasty 
at  Port  Ludlow,  Grennan  and  Cranney  at  Snohomish, 
Meigs  and  company  at  Port  Madison,  H.  Williamson 
at  Steilacoom,  Oliver  Engleblom  at  Port  Blakeley, 
and  Hammond  at  Seattle  All  these  establishments 
were  started  before  1870.  At  Port  Madison,  in  1871, 
a  thousand-ton  ship,  the  Wlldwood,  was  built,  and 
after  being  employed  for  four  years  in  the  lumber 
trade  was  sold  for  one-third  more  than  her  original 
cost.  During  the  next  decade  numerous  vessels  of 
all  classes,  including  steamers,  were  built,  and  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  the  bark  Cassaiulra  Adams,  1127 
tons  burden,  launched  in  1887  by  the  Seabeck  Mill 
company.  In  the  ten  years  succeeding  1872,  from 
ten  to  wenty  vessels  were  built  annually.  Were  it 
not  for  the  difficulty  of  securing  shipwrights  and 
mechanics  in  sufficient  numbers,  this  industry  might 
be  developed  to  a  very  much  greater  extent. 

The  manufacture  of  flour  is  an  important  industry 
in  Wasliington.  From  reliable  accounts  it  appears 
that  the  first  flouring-mill  in  the  territory  was  erected 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  at  Vancouver  in 
1830,  a  simple  affair,  consisting  of  a  set  of  millstones 
run  by  ox-powcr.     Two  vears  later  water-power  was 
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used,  a  mill  being  erected  seven  miles  above  Vancou- 
ver on  Mill  creek.  Whitman  next  built  a  mill  at 
Waiilatpu,  which  was  in  operation  in  1840.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  first  mill  started  by  the 
American  settlers  was  that  of  Simmons  in  1846.  This 
crude  piece  of  mechanism  merely  pulverized  the 
wheat  without  bolting  the  flour.  In  1851-2,  how- 
ever, a  good  grist-mill  was  erected  by  Drew  at  Cow- 
litz landing,  and  a  larger  one,  about  the  same  time,  on 
the  Chohalis  by  Armstrong.  Finally,  in  1854,  Ward 
and  Hays  built  a  complete  flouring-mill  at  Tumwater. 
As  late  as  1800  there  were  only  six  mills  in  the  terri- 
rory,  which  number  had  increased  to  twenty-three  by 
1873,  most  of  them  being  situated  in  Walla  Walla 
county.  In  1880  there  were  sixteen  grist-mills  east 
of  the  Cascades. 

Lime,  which  is  largely  exported  to  California  and 
Orcofon,  owint;  to  its  almost  entire  absence  in  the 
greater  portion  of  these  states,  was  first  made  in  1860 
bv  Au<jcustus  Hibbard  on  San  Juan  island.  Hibbard 
was  killed  in  June  1868  by  his  partner,  N.  C.  Bailey, 
in  a  quarrel  about  an  Indian  woman,  and  in  1874 
James  McCurdy.  who  held  a  mortgage  on  the  works, 
came  into  possession.  The  average  annual  sales  prior 
to  1879  were  from  1,200  to  1, 5 OO"  barrels,  though  the 
capacity  of  the  kilns  was  24,400  barrels.  In  1879 
now  lime-works  wore  opened  on  the  north  end  of  the 
island  by  Ross  and  Scurr,  and  a  third  kihi  on  the  east 
side  by  McLaughlin  and  Lee.  The  lime-works  on 
San  Juan  island  are  the  largest  north  of  California, 
and  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  country.  Similar 
works  were  opened  on  Orcas  island,  and  in  the  Puyal- 
lup  valley,  near  Adlerton  station  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad.  The  production  of  lime  in  1880  was 
65,000  barrels,  worth  lu^arly  $85,000. 

Several  attempts  wore  made  between  1860  and 
1870  to  establish  woollen-mills,  but  without  success. 
Alfred  Ridgely  Elder  was  the  first  one  to  engage  in 
this  industry  on  a  large  scale,  erecting  at  Stcilacoom 
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a  factory  four  stories  high  with  a  capacity  for  carding 
250  pounds  of  wool  a  day,  and  with  three  spinning- 
jacks  of  240  spindles  each  and  four  looms.  The  cost 
was  $33,000,  but  the  mill  was  sold  at  auction  for  $16,- 
050,  in  June  1871,  when  it  stopped  running.  Elder 
was  a  Kentuckian,  born  in  1806.  In  1849  he  settled 
in  Yamhill  county,  Oregon,  and  in  1862  was  appointed 
Indian  agent  at  the  Puyallup  reservation,  being  sub- 
sequently elected  probate  judge  for  Thurston  county. 
He  died  at  Olympia  in  February  1882.  A  successful 
company  was  organized  at  Dayton,  Columbia  county, 
ia  1872,  S.  M.  Wait  being  president.  The  capital 
st'jck  was  $40,000,  and  in  1878  over  $30,000  was 
paid  out  for  materials. 

As  in  Oregon,  the  development  of  the  manufactures 
of  Washington  has,  within  recent  years,  been  phenom- 
enal, and  especially  at  Tacoma  with  its  immense 
saw-mills  and  flour-mills,  its  furniture  fa^^^ories,  its 
foundries,  and  machine-shops,  all  the  creations  of  a 
de  "ade  of  years. 

In  1880  the  Pu'^et  Sound  Iron  company  erected 
a  furnace  for  smaltlng  iron  near  Port  Townsend,  and 
coiniuenced  operations  in  January  1881.  The  ore- 
beds  are  at  Chinacum  and  on  Texada  island,  and  the 
ore,  delivered  at  the  furnace,  costs  about  two  dollars 
a  ton.  As  the  experiment  has  proved  successful  the 
works  have  been  enlarged. 

Distinct  from  manufactures  and  yet  contributing 
to  the  requirements  of  a  special  industry  of  that 
nature,  are  the  fisheries.  From  Shoal  water  bay  all 
aloiitj:  the  coast,  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  Pu^et 
sound  there  is  a  great  variety  and  abundance  of  fish, 
affording  sources  of  employment  in  pickling,  drying, 
and  canning.  Wiiile  some  attention  is  given  to  whale 
and  seal  hunting,  more  enterprise  is  displayed  in  util- 
izing the  cod,  salmon,  herring,  and  other  fisheries. 
On  the  coast  several  species  of  codfish  are  found  in 
plentiful  supply  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  climate 
of  Wasliington  ofFors  exceptional  advantages  for  dry- 
ing this  article  of  commerce. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

UFE  OP  WILLIAM  RENTON. 

HiH  Parentaor  and  Early  Surroundings— A  Worthy  Father  and  a 
Mother  of  Great  Character— The  School  of  Labor— Sea-farino— 
Snii-'a  Officer  at  Eiuhtken— Pioneer  and  Builder  of  the  North 
Pacific  Coast— Lumber-milling  on  Puget  Sound— Power  and  Use- 
fulness—Sarah  Martha  Renton,  his  Wife— Her  Characteristics 
AT  Home  and  in  Affairs— A  Woman  of  Business— They  Builded 
Together— The  Lessons  Deducted  from  Two  Lives  which  were 
AS  One. 

In  the  early  fifties  the  demand  for  large  quantities 
of  lumber  in  California  gave  the  first  impetus  to 
manufacturing  on  Puget  sound.  It  is  mainly  due  to 
this  well-known  fact  in  the  industrial  history  of  the 
Pacific  coast  that  it  is  my  privilege  to  inquire  into  the 
life  and  work  of  William  Ronton,  who,  in  his  factor- 
ship, as  a  builder  has,  by  dint  of  hard  labor,  strict 
attention  to  business,  intelligent  and  ceaseless  study, 
become  a  very  conspicuous  figure  in  his  department 
of  industry  in  the  Pacific  northwest,  or,  as  may  be 
said  without  exaggeration,  in  the  world.  A  history 
of  his  life  will  be  a  demonstration  of  this  fact.  A 
careful  analysis  of  the  experience  and  character  of 
such  a  man  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  if  studied 
either  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  things 
that  he  has  accomplished,  or,  more  particularly,  if 
with  reference  to  his  individuality  as  manifested 
therein.  Seginning  the  battle  of  life  for  himself,  at 
an  age  when  most  boys  are  still  in  the  nursery,  step 
by  step,  unaided,  he  wrought  out  his  own  fortune  by 
individual  efibrt  and  force  of  character. 

(615) 
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In  the  spring  of  1853  Captain  William  Ronton 
came  to  Pugot  sound  by  the  way  of  the  Columbia 
river,  steamer  Columbia,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  in 
search  of  a  site  on  which  to  erect  a  lumber  mill.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  (although  the  captain  had  been 
to  the  Sound  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  year, 
taking  back  to  San  Francisco  a  load  of  piles  and 
timber)  that  he  was  first  met  by  another  pioneer  of 
Washington  who  also  has  risen  to  distinction  in  his 
department  of  business.  Said  the  latter  in  regard  to 
the  former,  between  whom  an  acquaintance  began 
which  later  matured  into  mutual  apjircciation  and 
permanent  friendship;  "  Captain  Ronton  impressed 
me  favorably  at  once.  He  possessed  a  noble  carriage, 
was  dignified,  straightforward,  simple,  and  uneffectcd 
in  manner  and  speech.  He  was  a  picture  of  manly 
strength,  commanding  respect  by  his  very  presence.  \\ 
Stalwart,  of  splendid  health,  his  muscles  hardened 
by  the  exposure  and  toil  of  a  sea-faring  life,  standing 
say  5  feet  10  inches  tall,  and  weighing  perhaps  190 
pounds,  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with.  You 
could  sec  that,  if  the  emergency  required  it,  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  clear  the  deck,  and  that  it  would  not 
take  him  lony:  to  do  it.  He  struck  mo  as  bcin<r  a 
man  to  be  depended  upon;  a  man  that  it  would  do 
to  tie  to  in  times  of  difficulty  or  danger;  one  whose 
friendship  would  be  valuable.  His  character  was 
written  on  his  face,  which  was  a  picture  of  sturdy 
integrity  and  honest  purpose.  I  have  known  hiin  now 
for  nearly  thirty-eight  years ;  I  have  had  no  reason  to 
modify  my  first  impressions  in  rrgard  to  him.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  been  str.  igtlicned  and  confirmed 
by  an  intimate  acquaintance  during  these  years.  I 
regard  him  as  among  the  chief  men  who  have  con- 
tributed by  their  intelligence  and  labor  to  the  found- 
ation of  the  remarkable  prosperity  now  enjoyed  by 
this  portion  of  the  coast."  The  opinion  thus  quoted 
is  not  exceptional ;  it  expresses  substantially  the 
estimate  of  Captain   Ronton  by  all  those  who  knew 
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enough  of  his  character  and  career  to  judge  of  them 
intelligently. 

But  where  did   this    man    of  power   come    from; 
where  had  his    earlier  days  been   passed;    in  what 
school  of  discipline  had  he  been  prepared  for  a  new 
and  wider   sphere    of  labor?       Let    us  endeavor    to 
determine  the  nature  of  this  force,  this  individuality; 
to  comprehend  the  child  who   is  the    father  of  the 
man.     William  llenton  was  born  November  2,  1818 
at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  a  small   place,  in  which  fish- 
ing,  coal-mining,  and   lumbering   were  the  princij  al 
industries.     The  climate  was  severe;  opportunities  for 
fortune  making  were  rare  and   the   rule  of  life  was 
work.     The  conditions  were  sucli  as  are  best  cah  u- 
lated  to  make  men  and  women  strong  of  body  and  self- 
reliant  in  spirit.     His  father,  Adam  llenton,  a  native 
of  Shields,  England,  was  a  ship-master  sailing  mostly 
in  the  W^cst  India  trade,  and  was  absent   from  home 
the  greater  part  of  the  time.     His  son  saw  but  little 
of  him  and  when  he  died  was  still  a  child.       He  was 
a  tall,  raw-boned   man,  a  typical   skipper,  a  first-rate 
seaman,  to  which  class  of  men,  more  perhaps  than  to 
all  others,  England  owes  her  national  strength.     He 
was   a   man  of  quiet   disposition,  attentive  to   duty, 
watchful  and  proud  of  his  vocation  and  his  ship.    He 
possessed  a  strong  will  and  good  morals,  never  drank 
hitoxicating  liquors  or  dissipated  in  any  other  way; 
hence   he  was    always    clear-headed   and    reliable  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  master.     He  filled 
his  alloted  i)lace  in  life  well  and  faithfully,  and  was 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.     William's  extraor- 
dinary success  in  life  was  largely  due  to  the  practice 
of  those  virtues  which  have  been  noted  in  hi;3  father. 
As    is    often    the  case,    however,    he    resembled    his 
mother  in  a  very  striking  manner,  much  more  than 
his    fixther.  in    personal  appearance,  disposition,  and 
mental  habit. 

Wliile  Adam  Benton  was  a  man  of  much  more  than 
oidinury  worth,  his  wife,  ^largaret    Eenton,  was  a 
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woman  of  very  remarkable  character.  The  entire 
care  of  the  family  devolved  upon  the  mother.  She 
post^essed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  quality  of  good- 
ness, which  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  is  also 
the  greatest  element  of  strength  in  womanhood. 
She  was  kind,  charitable,  and  patient.  Her  life 
was  a  lesson  to  her  children.  To  a  large  extent,  her 
capabilities  were  latent,  hence  manifested  rather  in 
the  power  of  her  presence  and  the  control  which  she 
exercised  without  apparent  effort.  There  is  a  subtle 
power  in  great  natures  that  is  felt  at  once,  but  can 
never  be  satisfactorily  described.  Living  under  her 
influence  until  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  that  is,  during 
the  most  impressionable  period  of  his  life,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  boy's  character  should  be  formed 
upon  the  model  of  his  mother's.  She  was  positive  in 
her  discipline,  but  never  rigid  or  sour.  His  first  and 
most  important  school  was  his  home.  It  is  singular 
that  this  fact  is  so  often  overlooked  in  the  character 
study  of  distinguished  men.  It  is  incredible  that 
the  influence  of  a  stronor  and  serious  mother  can  ever 
be  entirely  destroyed  in  the  mind  of  her  child ;  while 
the  effect  of  a  mother's  frivolous  or  vicious  example 
only  too  often  bears  fruit  in  the  waywardness  and 
depravity  of  her  children.  In  bitterness  of  spirit, 
Byron  exclaimed: 

"Untaught  in  youth,  my  heart  to  tame, 
My  springs  of  life  were  poisoned." 

In  his  eleventh  year,  William  Renton  began  a  sea- 
faring life  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  going  on  coast 
vessels  and  doing  such  work  as  a  stout  willing  boy  of 
his  age  could  do.  His  schooling  which  was  then  over 
had  been  irregular.  Altogether  he  had  not  attended 
school  two  years.  There  were  no  public  schools  in 
Pictou  at  that  time,  and  tuition  was  expensive  and 
uncertain.  He  made  the  best  of  his  small  opportunities, 
however,  and  having  a  natural  aptitude  for  mathe- 
matics he  got  on  very  well  in  this  branch,  continuing 
the  study  later  and  applying  it  practically  to  navi- 
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gation.  Going  to  sea  during  the  summer,  he  worked 
at  home  during  the  winter,  making  himself  useful  in 
any  way  he  could.  This  second  period  in  his  educa- 
tion was  of  the  first  importance.  At  sea  he  learned 
the  lesson  of  obedience,  out  of  which  coines  the  ability 
to  command.  Besides,  he  never  knew  enough  of 
idleness  to  realize  what  a  curse  it  is,  except  as  he 
saw  it  in  its  effect  upon  others.  It  has  been  wisely 
said  that  work  is  the  best  educator.  '*  Schools,  acad- 
emies, and  colleges  give  but  the  merest  beginnings  of 
culture  in  comparison  with  it."  Daily  experience 
shows  that  actual  labor  in  our  homes,  in  work- 
shops, counting-houses,  or  on  ship-board  produces  the 
most  powerful  effect,  and  really  constitutes  practical 
education. 

Having  serve  as  cabin  boy,  general  helper,  and 
cook,  he  was  accepted  as  an  able-bodied  seaman,  and 
when  only  eighteen  years  old  he  became  an  officer  of 
the  ship  Harriet  Rockwell  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire. From  that  time  he  served  altogether  in  Amer- 
ican  veGGola,  mostly  in  the  trade  between  England  and 
the  United  States.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
became  master  of  a  Philadelphia  vessel  engaged  in 
Mediterranean  traffic.  During  his  seafaring  experi- 
ence he  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  before  he  threw 
out  his  anchor  for  life  on  Puget  sound.  That  he 
never  suffered  shipwreck  or  met  with  disaster  may  be 
due  somewhat  to  good  fortune,  still  such  fortune  as 
this  is  miich  more  frequently  commanded  than  merely 
met  with.  It  is  much  oftener  the  result  of  prudence, 
and  slvill  than  of  chance  or  luck,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  was  the  case  in  this  instance. 

Duri'in;  the  summer  of  1850,  when  the  cholera  was 
raging  ic  tlie  city  of  New  York,  Captain  Kenton  sailed 
in  the  brig  3Iary  and  Jane,  witli  a  load  of  lumber  from 
Bangor,  Maine,  bound  for  Madeira,  expecthig  to  bring 
back  a  cargo  of  fruit  from  Malaga.  The  quarantine 
was  so  strict  in  the  Mediterranean  that  he  decided 
aoi  to  go  there.     Hu  tli^i'cfove  went  to  the  Cape  de 
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Verde  islands  and  loaded  up  with  salt ;  thence  to  Rio 
Janeiro ;  finding  no  market  there  he  went  to  Buenos 
A.yres,  and  thence  to  Valparaiso,  Chili.  He  found 
fcliat  lumber  was  scarcely  worth  nything  theie;  that 
it  would  not  stand  the  expense  of  storage,  so  that  for 
his  share  of  the  cargo  he  got  nothing.  For  the  salt, 
however,  he  obtained  a  good  price.  Loading  his  vessel 
with  an  assorted  cargo  of  groceries  and  provisions,  he 
sailed  thence  to  San  Francisco.  He  arrived  there  on 
the  15th  day  of  August  1850.  The  cargo  sold  at 
high  figures.  Captain  Renton  had  been  frugal  and 
had  husbanded  his  means,  but  the  compensation  for 
the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  that  time  was 
not  large  enough  to  bring  him  anything  like  a  fortune. 
Still,  upon  his  advent  into  California,  he  had  what 
was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  times,  a  "  stake  " 
He  sold  his  vessel  and  bought  another  and  larger 
one,  and  was  aboard  of  her  until  business  got  slack, 
when  he  gave  her  up,  in  August  1852.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  incident  in  this  connection  that  he  did  not 
use  this  larger  vessel  for  sea-going  purposes,  but  that, 
taking  out  her  spars,  he  converted  her  into  a  storeship. 
Before  the  demand  for  lumber  for  building  purposes 
could  be  supplied  at  San  Francisco,  and  also  at  Sacra- 
mento, the  cost  of  storage  was  one  of  the  greatest 
expenses  to  the  merchant  at  those  places ;  so  much 
so  that  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  were  taken 
from  the  sea,  and,  as  m  the  instance  just  cited,  trans- 
formed into  storehouses. 

As  heretofore  mentioned,  Captain  Renton,  in  the 
fall  of  1852,  went  up  to  Puget  sound.  It  was  on 
this  trip  that  he  got  his  information  with  regard  to 
the  Sound  country  as  a  great  timbering  region:  he 
was  already  familiar  with  the  need  of  building  material 
in  California.  When  he  returned  to  San  Francisco 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  that  step  which  in  his 
judgment  was  wise :  but  he,  like  all  others,  could 
not  at  so  early  a  day  fully  appreciate  the  resources 
or  form  any  conception  of  the  immense  development 
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that  woaid  occur  and  builded  better  than  he  knew. 
He  bought  a  small  saw-mill,  and  with  two  men  from 
California,  who  were  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the 
manufacture  of  lumber,  located  a  site  and  put  up  their 
works  on  what  was  first  called  New  York,  but  now 
known  as  Alki  point.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  his  California  associates  became  tired  of  the 
business  and  returned  home,  having  sold  out  their 
interest  in  the  enterprise  to  Daniel  S.  Howard.  It 
should  be  held  in  mind  by  all  who  desire  to  get  a 
correct  idea,  or  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  what  Captain 
Renton  has  achieved,  that  when  he  entered  into  this 
business  it  was  entirely  new  to  him.  He  had  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship ;  he  had  to  learn  milling  just  as  he 
had  had  to  learn  the  practice  and  art  of  navigation 
from  top  to  bottom.  From  the  year  1853,  for  a  period 
of  some  ten  or  fifteen  years,  labor  was  scarce  and 
unreliable,  especially  that  kind  of  labor  in  milling 
which  requires  skill.  It  is  said  by  those  who  were 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  Captain  Renton  did 
with  his  own  hands  successfully  every  part  of  the 
work  in  milling,  from  the  handling  of  logs  to  the  fin- 
ished manufacture  and  shipment  of  lumber  in  all 
its  forms.  On.  aiore  than  one  occasion  he  had  to 
meet  emergency,  and  but  for  his  readiness  in  person- 
ally taking  the  place  of  some  skilled  laborer,  it  would 
have  been  necessaiy  to  shut  down  the  mill.  For  a 
long  time  he  had  to  depend  largely  upon  Indians  as 
laborers,  but  he  himself  was  always  present,  planning, 
directing,  and,  whenever  necessary,  taking  part  here 
and  there  with  his  own  hands.  He  became  his  own 
blacksmith  and  engineer,  and  then  taught  others.  At 
one  time  most  of  his  men  stopped  work  and  went  to 
the  mines.  His  saws  had  to  be  sharpened  and  he 
could  get  no  one  to  sharpen  them.  Therefore,  he  had 
to  do  the  best  he  could  for  himself.  He  set  to  work 
with  a  will,  and  when  the  hour  arrived  to  start  up, 
everybody  was  on  the  look-out.  The  mill  never  worked 
better.     One  of  certain  mill-men  from  the  neighbor- 
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hood,  who  were  present,  remarked :  "  Now,  sir,  you 
are  master  of  the  business."  The  captain's  first 
attempt  to  weld  iron  was  quite  successful,  but  his 
second  was  a  failure,  until  he  found  out  that  in  order 
to  make  two  pieces  of  iron  into  one  they  must  be  both 
brought  to  a  white  heat.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he 
first  built  up  himself  and  his  business,  and  in  doing 
so  built  up  many  others  and  assisted  to  promote  the 
general  prosperity. 

After  spending  one  winter  at  Alki  point,  Captain 
Renton  removed  to  Port  Orchard,  which  is  about 
twelve  miles  west  from  the  present  thriving  city  of 
Seattle,  but  h  ero  was  no  Seattle  at  that  time  that 
could  be  dign^J  :en  by  the  name  of  village.  There 
were  a  few  setti^.^  there,  but  the  forest  still  extended 
to  the  water's  edge,  which  is  now  such  a  busy  scene 
of  shipping  and  commerce.  Seattle's  rival,  Tacoma, 
was  yet  to  be  born.  The  Puget  sound  country, 
except  by  entrance  from  the  sea,  was  almost  entirely 
shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  inacces- 
sible on  the  east  owing  to  the  barrier  of  the  Cascade 
mountains,  while  the  only  exit  on  the  south  was  a 
difficult  road  by  the  way  of  Olympia,  then  a  village 
of  only  a  few  houses,  to  the  Cowlitz  .river,  thence  to 
Portland ;  navigation  being  confined  mostly  to  canoes. 
At  Port  Orchard,  which  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  United  States  government  as  a  site  for  a  navy 
yard,  Captain  Renton  ran  his  mill  for  ten  years, 
increasing  its  capacity  slowly  from  time  to  time  as 
the  demand  for  lumber  grew  larger.  Its  capacity 
never  exceeded  twelve  thousand  feet  of  lumber  per  day. 

Captain  Renton  got  along  with  the  Indians  with- 
out trouble  by  simply  treating  them  fairly  and  kindly. 
The  Siwashes,  as  they  are  called  in  Chinook  jargon, 
proved  very  faithful  workers  in  his  service.  In  refu- 
tation of  the  prevalent  idea  regarding  the  natives, 
who  it  is  sometimes  said  would  rather  starve  than 
work  it  is  notable  that  one  of  these  Indians  worked 
for  him  for  ten  years.    During  the  whole  time  that  he 
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was  at  Port  Orchard,  he  had  six  oi  +/hem  working 
regularly  in  his  mill  along  with  four  whlt^  men,  the 
latter  filling  those  places  which  require  ckill,  but 
one  of  these  Indians  took  enough  interest  in  his  work 
to  go  beyond  mere  manual  labor  and  learned  to  turn 
screws  successfully.  Governor  Stevens,  who  came 
out  from  Washington,  when  he  saw  how  these  Indians 
were  occupied  remarked  to  him:  "You  are  really 
doing  more  to  civilize  the  Indians  by  teaching  them 
to  work  than  the  government  is  doing  with  its  money." 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Captain  Renton,  besides 
utilizing  their  labor  to  his  advantage,  owed  his  safety 
on  one  occasion,  during  the  White  River  war,  to  the 
gratitude  and  friendship  which  he   inspired  in  them. 

Captain    Renton    could    relate    many   interesting 
anecdotes  of  his  experience  with  the  natives. 

Among  the  natives  whom  he  employed,  there  was 
one  wlio  was   a    practical  joker.     One  morning  he 
went  to  this  Indian's  cabin  very  early  to  call  him  to 
work.     In  anticipation  of  the  captain's  call  he  had 
put  himself  to  some  trouble  to  prepare  a  surprise 
for  him.     He  had  collected  a  pack  of  Indian  hunting 
dogs  and  filled  the  cabin  with  these    snarling,  hungry 
curs  which  have  as  great  an  antipathy  to  a  white  man 
as  the  cultivated  dog  of  the  white    man  has   for  the 
Indian.     Getting  no  answer  to  his    call,  the  Captain 
opened  the  door  and  entered  the  cabin  through  a  nar- 
row passage  when  in  a  moment  the  whole  pack  were 
upon   liim,   but    not  before    he    had    found    a   stout 
cudgel  with  which  he  strewed  the  floor  with  their 
crippled  bodies.     The  battle  was  soon  over,  but  the 
howlino:  of  the  wounded  monorrels continued  for  some 
time.      The   facetious    Siwash,  who    was    near   by 
watching  the  fight  from  the  outside,  when  next   seen 
was  at  his  post  in  the  mill. 

In  the  year  of  1863  Captf. in  Renton  removed  his 
mill  to  Port  Blakely,  about  four  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  Port  Orchard,  being  on  Bainbridge  island.  His 
reason  for  doing  so  was  the  superiority  of  Port  Blakely, 
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which  has  an  extensive  deep  water  front  and  offers  the 
least  difficulty  to  the  entrance  and  e'lit  of  ships.  The 
mill  was  started  up  in  the  spring  of  1864  with  a 
capacity  of  30,000  feet  of  lumber  a  day,  which  was 
increased  from  time  to  time  to  200,000  feet,  when  on 
the  3d  day  of  February  1887  it  was  totall}'^  destroyed 
by  fire.  When  Captain  Ronton  realized  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  saving  the  mill,  and  while  the  flames 
were  still  raging  in  certain  parts  it  is  related  that 
instead  of  giving  way  to  complaints  and  useless  regrets 
he  sat  down  at  once  to  outline  the  plan  for  a  new  mill 
which  would  be   larger  and  better  in  every  respect. 

Nor  was  this  the  greatest  blow  and  only  setback 
that  Captain  Renton  had  to  suffer  during  his  milling 
experience.  In  the  year  1857,  at  his  mill  at  Port 
Orchard,  the  boiler  exploded.  He  was  so  much 
injured  in  the  accident,  that,  supposed  to  be  dead,  he 
was  picked  up  and  laid  upon  a  pile  of  hot  bricks, 
which,  before  he  was  thought  of  again  and  taken 
away  and  removed  to  the  house,  had  roasted  his  flesh 
to  the  bone  in  several  places.  Owing  to  his  splendid 
vitality  and  excellent  health  he  recovered  from  this 
shock  and  suffering,  and  was  himself  again  in  time; 
though  not  altogether  so,  for  the  greatest  bodily 
affliction  and  trial  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
endure  was  probably  traceable  to  that  disaster. 

The  reconstructed  Port  Blakely  mill  will  turn  out 
300,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day  with  a  possible  capa- 
city of  400,000.  It  is  among  the  largest  mills  in  the 
world.  It  employs  two  engines  of  575  horse-power 
each,  two  of  250  each,  two  of  200  each,  and  ten 
smaller  ones  for  incidental  purposes,  making  in  all 
about  3,000  horse-power.  The  chief  machinery  con- 
sists of  two  double  rotary  saws,  two  re-saws  of  60 
and  70  inches,  two  gang  saws  and  eleven  trimmer 
saws,  two  lath  mills  and  five  plainers.  California 
furnished  its  chief  market  at  first,  but  later  this 
market  has  expanded,  and  now  not  only  includes  the 
eastern  states,  but  Europe,   Australia,  the  Hawaiian 
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islands,  South  America,  Chiiia,  and  Japan.  The  total 
cut  for  the  year  1889  was  63,554,000  feet,  of  which 
34,998,381  feet  were  for  foreign  shipment.  This 
brief  statement  will  be  sufficient  for  those  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  milling  industry  to  convey  to 
them  an  estimate  of  the  enormous  proportions  to 
which  this  enterprise  has  grown  from  an  almost  insig- 
nificant beginning.  Captain  Renton  always  had 
partners  in  the  business,  but  at  all  times  was  the 
principal,  and  managed  and  controlled  the  manu- 
facturing. After  the  death  of  Captain  Howard  his 
interest  passed  into  the  possession  of  Samuel  E.  Smith. 
Captain  R.  K.  Ham  succeeded  to  Smith's  interest, 
which  is  now  held  by  the  latter's  heirs  residintj  in 
California  and  the  east.  In  1872  Charles  S.  Holmes, 
who  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany, became  a  partner.  Under  the  present  firm  name 
of  Renton  Holmes  and  company,  Mr  Holmes  attends 
to  the  business  of  the  firm  in  the  San  Francisco  office. 
The  Port  Blakely  mill  is  equipped  with  all  the 
appliances  necessary  to  make  it  complete,  among  which 
are  a  first-class  machine  shop  and  a  carpenter  shop. 
About  the  mill  a  town  has  grown  up,  numbering 
about  1,000  souls,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  the 
250  men  employed  at  the  works  and  their  families. 
The  company  provides  comfortable  homes  for  all  of 
these,  and  board  for  the  workmen  who  are  unmarried. 
It  owns  also  a  good  hotel,  at  which  residents  and 
stranofers  in  the  town  are  accommodated.  Enterino: 
tlie  port  from  Elliott  bay,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
the  scene  presented  is  one  of  picturesque  beauty,  the 
hills  rising  abruptly  from  both  shores  covered  with 
massive  timber  and  dense  undergrowth.  In  front  of 
you  as  you  enter  stands  the  great  mill  like  a  mon- 
strous tiling  alive,  pouring  out  freight  for  deep-water 
vessels  waiting  to  transport  it  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Lining  the  shores  on  the  right 
and  left  are  the  dwellings  of  Captain  Renton 
and  bis  fellow   townsmen,  nestling  under  the  grest 
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trees  and  shrubbery  that  rise  sheer  above  them.  The 
town  has  its  church  and  its  schoolhouse;  the  latter 
Captain  Reuton  built  himself  at  the  expense  of  his 
company.  He  took  an  earnest  and  generous  interest 
in  its  affairs,  pleased  to  see  that  the  children  of  his 
workmen  might  enjoy  to  the  greatest  extent  the 
advantages  of  regular  tuition. 

Captain  Renton  or  his  company  started  their 
milling  on  Puget  sound  with  one  vessel,  which  has 
grown  into  a  fleet  comprising  every  sort  of  craft  that 
is  needed  in  the  industry  at  home  and  for  the  trans- 
portation of  lumber  to  distant  points. 

In  the  ship-yard  at  Port  Blakely  about  forty 
barques,  barquentines  and  schooners,  were  built 
by  the  Hall  brothers  of  San  Francisco  and  Port 
Blakely,  of  Puget  sound  pine,  which  is  loth  light 
and  very  strong,  being  in  fact  more  durable  than 
oak.  Out  of  this  timber  are  built  as  good  vessels  as  are 
turned  out  of  any  yard  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
especially  desirable  for  flooring  and  planks.  In  the 
east  a  perfect  plank  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  length  is  about 
the  longest  seen,  while  the  Puget  sound  timber  fur- 
nishes planks  as  a  common  thing  one  hundred  ftet 
in  length,  while  planks  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  have 
been  cut.  Spars  made  of  this  pine  are  very  desirable, 
and  on  account  of  their  length,  lightness,  and  dura- 
bility are  in  great  demand. 

Captain  Renton  confined  himself  strictly  from  the 
beginning  to  the  lumber  business.  The  soundness 
of  his  judgment  in  this  was  made  conspicuous  by  suc- 
cess. His  milling  interests,  however,  were  not  confined 
to  Port  Blakely.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Olympia 
his  company  owned  a  large  tract  of  timber  land,  and 
a  fully  equipped  railroad,  the  chief  use  made  of  which 
was  to  transport  lumber.  This  road  cost  more  than 
the  great  mill  at  Port  Blakely. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lumber  milling  business 
has  played  the  principal  part  in  the  development  of 
Puget  sound,  and  that  it  will  be  the  chief  source  of 
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revenue  for  many  years  is  also  apparent,  for  while  its 
mines  of  silver,  iron,  and  coal,  and  its  varied  agricul- 
tural resources  will  also  be  a  sure  basis  of  prosperity, 
the  timber  of  the  state  of  Washington,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  is  commanded  by  the  Sound,  is  increas- 
ing in  value  from  day  to  day,  and  the  supply  is 
practically  inexhaustible.  That  the  world  will 
ultimately  look  mainly  to  this  region  for  its  timber  is 
not  an  expression  of  fancy,  but  of  fact.  When  these 
things  and  many  others  which  they  suggest,  are 
taken  into  consideration,  but  not  until  then,  can  the 
part  that  Captain  Rentoh  pleyed  in  the  industrial 
history  of  the  north  Pacific  coast,  and  indirectly  in 
the  general  history  of  the  human  family  on  more  than 
one  continent  be  fully  appreciated.  In  comparison 
with  what  this  plain,  unassuming,  earnest  man  of 
business  wrought  out  in  a  wholesome  conquest  of 
peace,  the  deeds  of  many  crowned  heads  are  unsub- 
stantial and  contemptible.  The  young  men  of  the 
country  who,  in  accordance  with  their  gifts,  can  do 
more  or  less  to  advance  themselves  in  usefulness 
and  influence,  cannot  make  themselves  too  familiar 
with  the  c)  ss  of  men  of  which  Captain  Ronton  was 
a  representative.  Let  them  study  what  he  did, 
but  more  particularly  how  he  did  it.  The  use- 
fulness of  his  example  is  all  the  greater,  because 
to  the  extent  of  their  capabilities,  all  may  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  Every  man  of  average  intelligence 
possesses  the  capability  to  do  something  worthy  and 
superior — whether  it  be  limited  to  the  faithful  use 
of  one,  five,  or  ten  talents. 

Thus  we  see,  in  a  general  way,  how  the  elements 
were  combined  in  and  controlled  by  Captain  Renton, 
resulting  in  what  we  may  call  his  individuality — his 
difference  from  and  superiority  over  a  multitude  of 
others  who  started  out  in  life  with  fine  natural  gifts 
and  under  •  ore  helpful  circumstances.  Let  us  look 
further  into  his  experience ;  analyze  his  mental  and 
moral   traits ;   look  into  his  thoughts ;  endeavor  for 
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the  moment  to  see  men  and  things  as  he  saw  them, 
in  order  thereby  to  get  at  what  Carlyle  terms  the 
"mystery  of  the  man,"  but  which  is  really  no  great 
mystery  after  all. 

Concerning  religion  or  the  question  of  a  future 
existence,  and  our  present  conduct  with  reference 
thereto,  he  thought  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
comprehensible,  much  and  seriously.  He  beheld  in 
nature  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  intelligence  that  controls  the  universe.  Not 
being  able  to  see  his  way  clear  farther  than  this,  and 
it  being  foreign  to  his  disposition  to  deal  with  things 
that  were  beyond  the  grasp  of  his  reasoning  powers, 
like  a  vast  number  of  other  sturdy  intellects,  he 
did  not  attempt  it;  he  derived  no  satisfaction  from 
speculating  upon  phenomena  that  baffle  his  judgment. 
He  was  reverential,  however,  and  entertained  the 
greatest  respect  for  all  those  who,  having  faith  in  a 
creed,  make  manifest  the  virtues  of  Christianity  by  liv- 
ing uprightly.  While  not  a  member  of  any  church,  he 
appreciated  the  great  value  of  the  moral  lessons 
taught  by  every  denomination  or  sect.  He  had  no 
patience  with  that  class  of  skeptics  who  would  unset- 
tle or  break  down  the  faith  of  devout  people,  thus 
doing  them  harm  without  offering  them  any  good  in 
return.  Nor  did  he  care  to  be  disturbed  by  emo- 
tional and  noisy  people,  who  feel  called  upon  to  save 
him  at  once  from  the  vengreance  of  heaven.  As  he 
sat  in  his  mill  one  day  he  was  visited  by  one  of  these 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  who  opened  fire  upon  him  with 
the  question  :  "  Have  you  made  your  peace  with 
the  Lord  ?"  The  reply  was :  "  I  did  not  know  that 
I  ever  had  any  trouble  with  him."  The  Salvation- 
ist was  persistent,  however,  and  the  captain,  being 
constrained  to  assume  the  defensive,  explained  that  he 
was  not  an  infidel;  that  he  had  always  endeavored  to 
do  his  duty  to  his  fellow  men  to  the  best  of  his  ability; 
that  he  had  never  committed  any  crime;  and  that  he 
had  never  knowingly  wronged  a  neighbor;    but  that 
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for  an}'^  injury  he  might  unintentionally  do  to  others 
he  was  always  ready  to  make  reparation.  Being 
pressed  further,  but  having  nothing  more  to  say  than 
this,  he  began  to  whistle  a  familiar  tune,  nor  did  he 
drop  the  air  until  the  revivalist  had  gone  elsewhere 
in  search  of  another  victim. 

In    politics    Captain    Renton  was   thoroughly   an 
American.     When  asked  how  he  became  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  he  answered :   "  By  adoption  and 
inclination.     I  did  not  need  to  be  naturalized."     He 
looked  forward  with  certainty  to  the  time  when  Can- 
ada, of  which  his  birthplace  is  a  part,  would  form  one 
country  with  the  United  States.    The  people  of  Nova 
Scotia  have  already  expressed  themselves  very  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  this  union.     He  entered  politics  as  a 
whig,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Clay,  whom  he 
always  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  Amer- 
ica ever    produced.     A    speech    made   by  the   cele- 
brated  Kentuckian  on  the  tariiF  question  impressed 
young  Renton  deeply.     The  following  extract  from 
that  speech  he  recalled  distinctly,  and  it  serves  at  the 
present  time  as  a  pretty  good  cue  to  his  own  views  on 
the  one  great  issue  which  divides  the  two  parties  of 
to-day :  "  If  there  is  money  to  be  made  by  manufactur- 
ing, let  us  keep  it  at  home.     Let  us  have  something 
to  tax  in  the  event  of  war."    He  had  never  taken  any 
personal  part   in   politics — that  is  to  say,  he  never 
desired  or  sought  office.     Being  always  engrossed 
with   his  own   private   affairs,  he  did,  nevertheless, 
take  such  part  in  public  matters  as  becomes  the  citi- 
zen.    He  was  a  republican,  but  not  a  partisan,  holding 
sound  principles  and   honesty  in  office  above  party 
supremacy  or  personal  considerations.     It  is  noted  as 
characteristic  of  him  (and  it  is  quite  exceV'i'caal)  that 
he  never  tried  to  influence  the  political  opinions  of 
the  men  in   his  employ,  much  less  to  control  their 
votes.     At  Port  Blakely  every  man  does  exactly  as 
Captain  Renton  himself  did,  that  is,  he  votes  what- 
ever ticket  he  chooses. 
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His  relations  with  his  employt's  were  always  uiii- 
foniily  mutually  agreeable  and  satisfactory.  It  was 
Captain  Kenton's  experience  and  observation  that 
nearly  all  of  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Uni^cd 
States  are  caused  by  agitators  of  foreign  birth, 
whose  following  is  also  largely  made  up  of  foreigners. 
For  this  reason  he  deemed  it  of  vital  importance  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  country,  which  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  that 
our  immigration  and  naturalization  laws  be  remodeled, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  vicious  elements  of  other  nation- 
alities, and  make  it  impossible  for  foreigners  to  acquire 
citizenship  (which  means  control  of  the  government) 
until  they  have  learned  the  nature  of  our  institu- 
tions and  become  materially  interested  in  our  public 
affairs  aj  holders  of  property.  He  regarded  it  as  a 
most  serious  danger  that  there  should  be  no  restric- 
tion placed  upon  the  act  of  European  nations  in 
emptying  their  prisons,  almshouses,  and  slums  upon 
our  shores. 

As  to  the  Chincie,  it  would  have  pleased  hin  to  see 
tliem  all  out  of  the  couFitry.  The/  are  of  no  advan- 
tage to  us,  except  that  they  fill  places  which  white  nien 
and  women  do  not  fill  acceptably  because  they  will 
not.  He  employed  Chinese  only  when  lie  could  not 
help  it,  because  they  are  faithful  workers,  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  perform  such  services  as  white 
laborers  put  beneath  them  or  neglect.  If  this  were 
not  so  they  would  be  driven  away  fiom  the  coast  for 
want  of  employment,  and  carry  away  much  of  the 
demoralization  which  comes  of  their  presence  and 
degrading  habits.  The  use  of  opium  borrowed  from 
the  Chinese  which  has  already  become  more  general 
than  is  ordinarily  known,  is  doing  greater  injury  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  at  this  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  harm  it  may  do  in  the  future,  than 
could  be  offset  by  all  the  benefit  we  might  derive 
from  the  labor  of  any  number  of  Chinamen,  together 
with  all  posF.ible  advantages  of  commerce  with  the 
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Chinese  nation.     We  cannot  brim^  tlie  Mongolian  up 
to  our  level ;  he  drags  us  down  to  his. 

Captuin  Kenton's  views  on  all  such  questionH  were 
broad,  practical,  and  deep,  going  to  the  root  of  the 
raatter.  As  regards  our  coast  defences,  he  believed 
that  the  do-nothing  policy  of  the  government  Is  dan- 
gerous and  unfortunate.  "War,"  said  he,  "  will  come 
when  we  are  not  thinking  of  it.  The  country  should 
always  be  prepared.  To  insure  peace,  be  ready  for 
war.  We  are  all  right  on  land,  but  look  at  the  settlc- 
nier.ts  on  this  Sound,  for  example.  One  third-class 
man-of-war  or  gun-boat  would  have  this  entire  part 
of  the  coast  at  her  mercy."  Speaking  of  a  nicrchant 
marine  that  is  worthy  of  the  name,  he  remarked :  **  I  do 
not  see  how  we  are  to  get  it  without  a  subsidy  from  the 
government.  This  is  the  policy  of  every  nation  that 
has  a  competent  navy.  If  this  fact  alone  were  con- 
sidered, they  are  so  far  in  the  lead  of  us  that  we  shall 
have  to  make  the  most  extraordinn  ry  efforts  to  compete 
with  them.  But  it  costs  us  more  to  run  our  vessels 
than  it  costs  them.  Our  company  loaded  an  Italian 
vessel  for  Port  Pirie,  South  Australia,  which  paid 
her  crew  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  furnished  them 
with  only  bread  and  cheap  wine.  The  meat  they 
ate  they  paid  for  themselves.  That  vessel  got 
thirty  cents  a  ton  bounty  for  every  one  thousand 
miles  she  covered  on  her  voyage  to  and  from  her 
destination.  Her  largest  bill  on  the  trip  was  for 
port  charges,  and  she  was  gone  eighteen  months. 
The  last  time  our  vessel,  the  Mercury,  went  to  Port 
Pirie  and  back  her  provision  bill  alone  was  over  two 
thousand  dollars  1 " 

Speaking  of  the  proposed  navy  yard  on  the  north 
Pacific  coast,  touching  the  relative  advantages  of  Port 
Orchard  and  Lake  Washington,  the  two  sites  which 
are  regarded  as  the  most  eligible,  he  observed :  **  The 
entrance  and  exit  from  Lake  Washington  will  have 
to  be  through  a  canal.  Enough  of  some  powerful 
explosive  can  be  carried  in  a  man's  pocket  to  blow 
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up  tlie  locks.  Were  this  to  happen,  then  our  war 
feliips,  whether  on  the  lake  or  on  the  Sound,  would 
have  to  remain  in  statu  quo,  whereas,  though  Port 
Orchard  is  inferior  to  Lake  Washington  in  some 
respects,  it  is  always  open  to  the  Sound  and  free  from 
this  danger." 

The  captain  was  always  a  close,  diligent,  and  care- 
ful student  and  reader.  A  part  of  his  only  leisure, 
his  happy  evenings  at  home,  were  those  devoted 
to  the  perusal  of  books  and  periodicals  contain- 
ing information  of  a  solid  and  interesting  nature. 
This  reading  was  kept  up  just  the  same  after 
he  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes,  for  others  read  many 
volumes  to  him.  A  part  of  his  every -day  office  rou- 
tine was  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  principal  news- 
j)apers  and  magazines,  after  the  letters  were  opened 
and  he  had  dictated  how  they  should  be  ariswertd. 
In  this  way  he  kept  himself  familiar  with  the  outer 
world,  and  well  informed  regarding  current  events 
and  all  tlie  subjects  that  are  discussed  in  the  present 
wide  field  of  journalism;  better  informed  than  many 
others,  for  his  knowledge  in  history  was  extensive, 
and  his  memory  was  remarkably  retentive. 

The  captain's  relations  with  other  men  were  largely 
of  a  business  character.  About  the  only  affiliation 
that  he  had  with  any  organized  body  was  his  niem- 
bership  in  the  order  of  the  free  and  accepted  masons. 
He  became  connected  with  this  order  incidentally  in 
Ireland  in  1847.  During  the  great  famine  prevailing 
there  in  that  year,  he  took  over  a  cargo  of  grain, 
when  he  and  a  number  of  other  Americans  were 
induced  to  become  members  of  this  fraternity,  in 
which,  though  not  an  active  worker,  he  kept  up 
his  standing  and  exercised  his  share  of  benevolence. 
As  a  rule  he  dispensed  his  charities  personally, 
not  giving  grudgingly  or  ostentatiously,  but  freely 
and  quietly.  He  had  a  great  many  calls  upon  him, 
and  he  never  turned  a  c.eaf  ear  to  an  appeal  for  assist- 
ance in  a  worthy  cause.    To  the  churches  hu  has  given 
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liberally  of  money  and  of  its  equivalent,  the   staple 
product  of  his  mills. 

All  charitable  institutions  knew  him  as  a  sure  friend 
and  support.     In  his  bluff  hearty  way  he  was   wont 
to  say  to  those  who  asked  him   for   aid  to   build   a 
church,  hospital,  or  schoolhouse:     "  Come  over  and 
take  what  lumber  you   want."     How   much  he  has 
done  in  this  and  other  ways  to  promote  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  others  can  never  be  recorded.     He 
was  silent  on  the  subject.      Much  of  his  benevolence 
was  in  his  ready  sympathy  with  and  kind  treatment  of 
others.     For  instance,  in  regard  to  the  school  at  Port 
JBlakely,   he  remarked :  "  All   these  boys    must    go 
to  school.  Many  of  them  will  come  into  the  mill  after 
a  while.    They  will  be  better,  and  make  better  work- 
men and  mechanics,  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  their 
books,   now,  while  they  have  the   chance.     I  know 
that  some  people  who  have  much  book  knowledge  do 
not  seem  to  digest  it  thoroughly  ;  some  of  them  arc 
actually  spoiled  for  business  by  over-study  ;  but  igno- 
rance is  a  dreadful  thing,  and  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
United  States  ouiijht  to  be  taugrht  at  least  to  read  and 
write  good  plain  English  and  enough  arithmetic  for 
business." 

Occupying  a  position  of  authority  for  many  years, 
he  never  abused  his  power.  On  shipboard,  where 
the  master  is  a  despot  if  lie  wishes  to  be  so,  there  was 
never  any  trouble  between  himself  and  his  sailors  that 
originated  with  him.  Sometimes  a  row  broke  out 
between  the  seamen  and  his  mates.  In  such  cases  he 
was  compelled  for  the  sake  of  discipline  to  take  sides 
with  the  latter,  though  if  the  former  were  in  the  right 
his  sympathies  were  witli  them.  Possessing  a  fine  sense 
of  justice,  it  was  a  trying  ordeal  for  him  to  be  put  in 
a  position  where  there  was  no  alternative.  Right  or 
wrong,  orders  must  be  obeyed,  the  life  of  the  ship  and 
all  on  board  depending  upon  it. 

The  land,  the  buildings,  and  all    the  trading  privi- 
leges of  Port  Blakely  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
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Captain  Renton's  company,  which  has  a  large  well- 
furnished  store  of  miscellaneous  goods  which,  being 
on  sale  at  the  lowest  reasonable  figures,  competition 
is  not  calculated  upon  or  permitted.  A  peddler  came 
into  the  town  one  dpv  with  his  pack,  and  not  being 
aware  that  he  was  a  trespasser  started  in  to  sell  his 
wares.  One  of  the  employes  of  the  company 
ordered  him  to  desist.  The  man  took  his  case  to 
headquarters;  appealing  directly  to  Captain  Renton, 
he  said:  "  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  against  your  rules, 
sir,  for  me  to  peddle  here.  I  am  sorry  Jid  not 
know  any  better,  for  it  has  cost  me  more  to  come 
here  and  go  back  than  I  can  afford.  I  am  a  poor 
man,  and  an  old  soldier,  and  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  try  and  sell  enough  to  make  my  expenses." 
"Stay  here  as  long  as  you  please,"  was  the  reply, 
"  and  sell  all  that  you  can,  and  when  you  get  through 
this  time  come  back  and  do  so  again." 

The  house  in  which  he  lived  is  as  unpretentious  as 
he  was,  and  just  suited  him.  It  is  as  small  and  plain 
as  the  other  houses  about  it  which  are  occupied  by  his 
employes.  Substantially  furnished  with  reference  to 
use  and  comfort,  and  modestly  adorned,  it  was  to  him 
the  happiest  place  on  earth.  His  wants  were  simple 
and  few,  and  while  his  means  were  more  than  ample  for 
the  gratification  of  the  most  extravagant  fancies,  he 
would  not  have  exchanged  his  cottage  at  Port  Blakely 
for  tlie  palace  of  a  duke.  His  thoughts  were  all  at  war 
with  aristocratic  display  in  this  country.  Said  he:  **I 
think  we  are  better  off  without  it.  Why  should  a 
pampered  few  live  at  the  expense  of  the  rest?  This 
is  the  way  it  is  in  Europe,  and  it  may  come  to  that 
here  one  of  these  days.  Some  of  our  people  seem  to 
be  runninij  in  that  direction.  It  looks  as  thoui^h  our 
American  girls,  some  of  them  at  any  rate,  prefer  a 
dissipated  sprig  of  European  nobility  for  a  husband, 
to  a  countryman  of  their  own  who  has  everything  to 
commend  him  except  a  title."  Entertaining  a  decent 
pride  in  his  own  life,  and  appreciating  the  dignity  of 
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useful  labor  his  views  were  not  unlike  those  of  Mr 
Lincoln,  who,  when  asked  what  was  his  coat  of  arms, 
replied :  "  A  pair  of  shirt  sleeves  1 " 

Captain  Renton's  manners  accorded  with  his  opinion. 
He  had  no  rule  of  politeness  but  common  sense.  A 
manly  nature  expressed  itself  best  without  the  help  of 
form  or  artifice.  The  true  gentleman,  according  to  the 
psalmist,  "walketh  uprightly  and  speaketh  the  truth." 

Still  what  was  once  said  of  another  man  who  also 
carved   out   his   own  way  may  be  said   of  Captain 
Renton:  "  Underneath  his  sweetness  and  gentleness 
there  is  the  heart  of  a  volcano.     He  was  a  man  of 
excitable  and  fieiy  nature,  but  by  the  exercise  of  self- 
control    he  converted   the    fire    into    motive    power 
instead  of  permitting  it    to  go  to   waste   in   useless 
passion."     There  was  no  other  man  in  the  state  of 
Washington  who  had  transacted   so  much    business 
as  he  and   had  so  little  litigation.     Yet  never  run- 
ning away  from  but  always  ready  to  assume  respon- 
sibility, bold  and  independent  in  his  thinking,  nothing 
became  him  better  than  the  absolute  government  of 
whatever  enterprise  he  was  connected  with.    Possess- 
ing this  characteristic,  combining  judgment  with  will, 
he   belonged  to  that  class  of  men  who,  a  German 
philosopher  says,  "make  history,  who  form   nations 
intellectually  and  materially,  and  dictate  their  fate  for 
years  to  come — organizers,  creators  of  states." 

But  how  was  it  that  Captain  Renton  and  a  few 
others  of  the  early  pioneers  on  Puget  sound  who  can 
be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  stand  out 
to-day  so  successful  and  respectable,  when  others  have 
remained  pretty  much  at  a  standstill,  or  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside  ?  Simply  the  fittest  have  survived. 
Their  fitness  consisted  in  those  qualities  w  hich  have 
been  discussed,  but  in  none  more  than  in  that  force  of 
character  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  withstand 
demoralizing  and  degrading  influences. 

It  is  useful  to  know  that  these  few  who  have  suc- 
ceeded  in  an  eminent  degree   have  been  uniformly 
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temperate,  and  of  such  habits  as  are  conducive  to  the 
healthfuliiess  and  preservation  of  body  and  mind. 
Not  that  they  were  models,  altogether,  eschewing 
tobacco  and  strong  drink,  for  Captain  Renton  enjoyed 
a  good  cigar,  and  always  smoked  the  best,  and  on 
occasion  would  join  his  friends  in  a  glass  of  good 
liquor. 

The  accompanying  portrait,  engraved  from  a  pic- 
ture taken  some  years  ago,  gives  a  good  view  of 
Captain  Renton's  massive  head  and  face.  The  expres- 
sion is  one  of  repose  and  thoughtfulness.  Relaxed 
in  a  feeling  of  good  fellowshij),  the  features  became 
soft  and  winning  in  their  expression,  but  roused  to 
determination  the  lips  closed,  and  the  mouth  became 
a  mere  line  upon  the  countenance.  Good  nature  and 
benevolence  are  interwoven  in  the  character  lines.  A 
grander  face  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  any  gallery  of 
character  portraits  of  the  builders  of  empire  in  the 
world.  Standing  nearly  five  feet  ten  inches  tall,  erect 
and  dignified  in  carriage,  and  weighing  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  his  step  was  light  but  solid. 
He  gave  evidence  as  he  moved  of  the  power  that  was 
witliin  him.  How  was  he  dressed?  Ordinarily  in  car- 
digan jacket,  leather  slippers,  and  tall  felt  hat  with 
broad  brim.  Ignoring  all  fashion  in  his  costume,  and 
consulting  only  his  ease,  which  no  one  will  doubt  that 
he  fairly  earned  a  title  to,  his  personnel  was  at  once  com- 
manding and  picturesque.  Witli  one  exception  his 
lioalth  was  perfect.  His  intellect  was  bright  and  keen. 
Retiring  to  bed  early,  he  awoke  after  his  first  sleep  with 
his  mind  fresh  and  clear,  and  then  it  was  that  he 
mapped  out  the  next  day's  work.  Betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing he  was  ready  to  begin  work  according  to  pro- 
gramme. This  was  his  pleasure.  His  whole  soul  was  in 
his  work  ;  his  business  was  his  pride.  That  he  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  it  was  not  because  he  was  covetous  or  selfish. 
He  was  not  only  a  cheerful  giver,  but  better  still  than 
that,  iiis  energy  opened  the  way  for  many  otliers  to  build 
themselves  up,  who,  in  their  turn,  assist  to  promote 
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the  general  welfare.  It  is  in  lix  economy  of  human 
nature  that  those  who  do  much  for  themselves  in  the 
creation  of  value  are  bound  to  do  a  jjjreat  deal  uiore 
for  others.  Besides,  it  is  an  utterly  low  view  of  buiji- 
ness  that  regards  it  only  as  a  means  of  getting  a 
living.  A  man's  business  is  his  part  of  the  world's 
work,  his  share  of  the  great  activity  which  renders 
society  possible.  It  is  his  drill,  and  he  cannot  be 
thorough  in  his  occupation  without  having  made 
himself  able  to  meet  constant  demands  upon  his 
judgment,  self-control,  and  integrity.  All  these 
things  constitute  a  high  practical  culture.  It  is  a 
culture  which  strengthens  and  invigorates,  which 
gives  force.  It  makes  strong  men,  and  men  of  vast 
capacity  for  affairs. 

A  history  of  Captain  Renton's  life  and  character 
would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to  a  mis- 
fortune which  would  have  discouraged  and  over- 
whelmed most  other  men,  but  in  spite  of  which  ho 
moved  steadily  forward  to  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tiv)n  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with  his  affliction.  In 
the  autumn  of  1800  he  had  been  for  many  years 
without  the  use  of  his  right  eye,  while  the  sight  of 
his  left  eye  was  greatly  impaired;  still  the  glim- 
mer of  vision  which  remained  was  so  nmch  better 
than  total  blindness  as  to  be  a  great  comfort.  As 
intimated,  the  bemnninsx  of  this  trouble  dated  back  to 
the  boiler  explosion  at  the  Port  Orchard  mill,  when 
he  was  struck  on  the  forehead  by  a  heater  that 
weiglied  over  three  hundred  pounds.  The  efllect  of 
the  blow  upon  the  optic  nerve  of  the  right  eye  was 
imnicdiate  resulting  as  stated.  The  injury  to  the  other 
optic  nerve  appeared  later,  and  necessitated  a  surgical 
opeiation  in  the  autumn  of  1883  in  San  Francisco. 
Shortly  after  this  operation  his  vision  was  improved, 
but  before  the  wound  had  entirely  healed  inflam- 
mation set  in  and  he  was  com|)elled  to  return  to  San 
Francisco  for  treatment.  Putting  himself  then  in 
tlic  hands  of  the  celebrated  surgcou  Pr  L.  C.  Lane, 
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after  a  long  and  painful  illness  he  recovered  liis  health, 
but  his  eyesight  had  been  gradually  but  steadily  get- 
ting worse.  On  account  of  his  splendid  physique  and 
great  vitality,  the  hope  was  entertained  that  Dr 
Knapp,  an  oculist  of  great  repute  in  New  York  city, 
would  be  able  to  restore  his  vision.  With  the  view  of 
having  an  operation  performed  by  this  specialist,  the 
patient  contemplated  going  east  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment that  important  business  engagements  would  per- 
mit. The  inquiry  is  naturally  suggested  and  is  often 
made,  how  could  he,  thus  apparently  incapacitated, 
attend  to  so  large  and  complicated  a  business,  the 
successful  management  of  which  depended  at  all  points 
to  such  a  great  extent  upon  the  personal  presence  and 
supervision  of  the  one  in  control?  In  answer,  it  may 
be  said,  that  having  pr.i'  tically  lost  his  eyes  he  could 
see  with  his  mind.  As  his  vision  grew  weaker  his 
hearing  became  more  acute.  Things  that  he  once  saw 
and  managed  he  heard  and  governed.  The  captain 
had  tliat  serviceable  faculty  of  multiplying  himself  in 
other  men,  of  putting  his  activity  and  intelligenne  to 
work  through  them.  Being  a  good  judge  of  men,  he 
had  gathered  about  him  those  upon  whom  he  could 
rely  implicitly  to  discharge  the  duties  he  intrusted  to 
them.  Among  these  are  worthy  of  mention :  J.  A. 
Campbell,  general  superintendent ;  James  Oldfield,  in 
charge  of  the  mill ;  James  Campbell,  tlie  head  of  the 
carpenter  de[)artment  and  milling  machinery  ;  Thomas 
Powell,  cliief  book-keeper  and  cashier.  In  this  way, 
though  depending  largely  upon  trusted  employds,  yet 
having  himself  a  perfect  knowledge  of  everything 
that  goes  on,  he  was  as  much  master  of  the  situation 
later  as  in  times  gone  by  when  his  vision  was  per- 
fect. Thus  do  trial  and  adversity  develop  in  great 
natures  the  ability  to  endure  and  surmount  them. 
SuiforinLj  is  the  touchstone  of  character.  Like  others 
who  have  stood  out  all  the  mightier  in  disaster,  he  was 
more  conspicuous  in  his  work  because  of  the  darkness 
which  surrounded  him,  but  which  he  bravely  kept 
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out  of  his  mind  and  heart.  Waihngs  and  murmur- 
ings  avail  not;  only  cheerful  and  continuous  working  in 
right  paths  can  give  us  peace.  It  is  an  imposing  and 
interesting  exhibition  of  fortitude  and  resignation  and 
power  that  this  builder  presented,  inspiring  and  di- 
recting from  hour  to  hour  with  unabated  vigor  and 
ardor  the  vast  affairs  of  which  he  was  the  originator 
and  head.  His  eyes  failing  him,  he  saw  by  an  inner 
light,  and  walked  by  the  force  of  mind  whithersoever 
he  wished  without  fear  of  harm.  Of  such  stuff  are 
few  men  made. 

The  immediate  surviving  relatives  of  Captain  Ren- 
ton  are  two  sisters ;  the  elder  is  Mrs  Mary  Campbell, 
wife  of  John  Campbell.  Their  three  sons,  John  A., 
James,  and  William,  are  holding  responsible  places  in 
Renton,  Holmes  and  company's  service  ;  their  daugh- 
ters are  Margaret  and  Elizabeth.  His  other  sister  is 
the  wife  of  William  Campbell,  brother  of  Joim  Camp- 
bell.    They  have  no  children. 

Captain  Renton  was  married,  when  twenty -three 
years  of  age,  in  Philadelphia,  to  Sarah  Martha 
Bevans,  a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Sarah  Martha  and  William  Renton  were  as  one 
person  until  separated  by  death;  for  a  half  century, 
lacking  a  year,  their  whole  lives  were  so  intertwined 
and  blended  as  to  form  that  typical  wedlock  and 
union  such  as  is  often  heard  and  read  of  but  only 
too  seldom  mot  with  in  actual  experience.  And  though 
she  was  gone   she  was   still   present  with  him,  for 
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She  entered  into  his  life  at  every  point.  On  sea  or 
land  she  was  his  constant  companion,  a  help-meet  for 
him  in  adversity,  and  not  less  so  in  prosperity,  which, 
also,  has  its  difficulties,  temptations,  and  trials.  Slie 
was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  well  known  to  all  the  old 
settlers  on  the  Sound  as  Captain  Renton  himself  A 
loyal  and  true  wife  and  mother,  she  practised  at  home 
the  virtues  of  kinJness,  industry,  and  economy,  which 
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constitute  the  highest  ornament  of  female  life.  Her 
presence,  her  words,  her  example,  her  character,  unob- 
trusively manifested,  had  the  effect  of  a  powerful  but 
indefinable  force.  It  seemed  as  though  the  elements 
combined  in  her,  as  they  do  in  rare  instances  in  men 
and  women,  to  give  her  a  peculiar  spirit  of  control, 
such  as  we  yield  to  willingly  and  cheerfully.  Her 
face  was  not  one  that  would  attract  immediate  atten- 
tion, perhaps,  but  which  seen  again  and  again  never 
became  entirely  familiar.  It  invited  study,  suggesting 
a  depth  of  thought  and  character,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  fathom  or  analyze.  No  one  could  look 
into  her  eyes  without  a  sensation  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  that  shone  through  them.  She 
never  talked  about  herself,  as  though  her  thoughts 
wore  always  otherwise  engaged.  Personalities  and 
gossip  she  did  not  deal  in.  She  was  a  peacemaker. 
And  her  deeds  were  even  kinder  than  her  words. 
Many  a  poor  family  remembers  her  generous  sym- 
pathy and  timely  assistance.  Old  and  young  gave 
her  their  confidence  and  came  to  her  for  advice.  The 
young  men  in  the  mill,  far  away  from  home,  looked 
up  to  her  as  a  mother.  The  Indians,  when  sick, 
came  to  her  for  medicine,  and  went  away  helped 
and  grateful ;  if  they  were  hungry  she  could  always 
find  something  for  them  to  eat.  They  wept  when 
told  that  slie  was  dead.  At  one  time,  when  it  was 
thought  that  the  project  of  building  Grace  hospital, 
now  one  of  the  most  beneficent  charities  in  Seattle,  had 
to  be  given  up  for  the  want  of  funds,  Mrs  Renton,  who 
had  alread}'  contributed  quite  liberally,  removed  the 
obstacle  at  once,  saying  to  the  rector  in  charge  of  the 
enterprise  :  "  Go  forward,  Mr  Watson  ;  I  will  see  you 
through."  She  w^as  a  thorough  business  woman,  and 
managed  her  separate  estate — which  was  quite  mod- 
est when  she  came  to  the  Sound — with  such  success 
that  at  lier  death  she  left  property  valued  at  upwards 
of  one  million  dollars.  By  tills  it  is  not  meant  that 
her  pecuniary  transactions  were   independent  of,  or 
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least  of  all  at  variance  with  her  husband's,  for  while 
their  accounts  were  kept  separately  they  had  but  one 
purse.  The  credit  of  his  success  he  ascribed  in  a  large 
measure  to  her.  He  never  took  any  important  step 
without  first  consulting  her;  if  their  views  were  the 
same  the  thing  was  done,  whether  it  was  to  build  or 
buy  a  ship,  to  loan  money,  or  purchase  or  sell  land. 
The  same  confidence  he  felt  in  her  judgment  she  felt 
in  his,  and  if  he  had  a  decided  opinion  opposed  to  hers 
she  yielded  at  once  :  her  trust  in  him  was  such  that 
if  he  were  convinced  that  he  was  right  she  believed 
it  must  bo  so.  She  was  in  no  way  masculine  in  thought 
or  conduct,  though  so  strong  in  affairs  which  arc  ordi- 
narily managed  by  men.  Modest,  gentle,  and  loving — 
a  women  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of  that  tender 
word — she  possessed  a  calmness  of  mind,  steadfastness 
of  purpose,  and  practical  knowledge  that  distinguished 
her  above  most  of  her  sex  in  the  community  in  which 
she  lived,  tlioucrh  she  was  not  without  illustrious  r>ro- 
totypes  in  this  respect  in  general  history.  Examples 
are  not  wanting  of  celebrated  business  women,  and  as 
shown  in  this  instance  there  is  notliing  in  the  affairs 
of  business  that  is  incompatible  with  true  womanliness. 

Mrs  Kenton  was  a  constant  worker,  never  knowing 
what  it  was  to  spend  a  waste  hour.  Nothing  could 
have  tried  her  patience  more  than  to  be  forced  to 
adopt  those  ways  of  killing  time  that  society  women 
resort  to.  She  was  always  occupied  and  never 
seemed  to  tire.  Her  cheerfulness  and  good  humor  in 
the  round  of  her  domestic  duties  so  deeply  impresFcd 
those  who  met  her  often  under  her  own  roof,  that 
the  house  now  seems  strange  to  them  as  though  she 
could  not  be  altogether  departed  from  it.  Her  spirit 
filled  the  house,  its  life  appeared  to  go  out  with  hers. 

It  was  a  touching  and  admirable  picture  of 
nmtual  love  and  dependency  that  this  elderly  couple 
presented  as  they  sat  evenings  by  the  fireside  alone 
or  with  children  or  grandchildren  or  great-grand- 
children about  them,  side  by  side,  he  in   his  large 
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rocking  chair  and  sho  in  her  smaller  one  drawn  up 
close  by,  and  hand  in  hand  chatted  or  seriounly 
discussed  matters  of  business,  recalling  the  familiar 
couplet : 

"  Two  hearts  in  council,  two  beside  the  hearth, 
Two  in  tho  tangled  busiueas  of  the  wurld." 

Neither  exalted  by  prosperity  nor  cast  oown  by 
adversity,  she  keenly  enjoyed  the  result  of  a  \vi>e 
investment,  but  never  worrited  over  a  failure.  If  tliey 
lost  a  ship  she  would  say  to  her  husband,  "Well  it  was 
our  turn  this  time,"  and  that  would  end  tlie  niatttsr 
between  them.  She  took  a  pride  in  addini?  to  lier 
estate,  having  a  due  appreciation  of  the  iiide[)cndence 
and  power  that  wealth  alone  can  make  certain ;  and 
she  valued  it  for  its  uses,  not  the  least  of  wliicli  was 
to  do  good.  It  was  in  this  way  that  sh(>  becan)e 
able  to  enlarge  her  charities,  wliich  she  did  as  hor 
wealth  increased.  She  took  no  pleasure  in  hoarding 
her  riches;  her  money  was  kept  active,  and  was  itself  a 
power  in  promoting  the  growth  of  industries  and  the 
development  of  the  country.  Hor  fortune  always 
benefitted  others  more  than  herself  while  she  lived, 
and  now  that  she  has  gone  it  forms  a  part  of  tho 
wealth  of  the  community,  and  in  worthy  hands  is  still 
doing  a  good  work  in  the  cause  of  industry,  educa- 
tion, and  charity. 

Durinor  her  last  illness,  which  resulted  in  her  death 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  May  1890,  she  was  patient  find 
uncomplaining.  Her  mind  was  calm  and  clear  almost 
to  the  last.  It  was  thought  during  her  sickness  that 
it  would  make  her  worse  to  be  occupied  with  busi- 
ness, but  this  was  shown  to  be  a  mistake  ;  slie  derided 
whatever  matter  was  submitted  to  her  with  her  wonted 
readiness,  and  then  dismissed  it  from  her  thoughts 
altogether  and  at  once.  One  of  her  last  acts,  as  she 
lay  bedridden,  was  to  brmg  about  a  reconciliation 
between  two  friends  who  had  become  estranged  from 
each  other.  She  worshipped  at  the  episcopal  church, 
although  not  a  member  of  any  denomination.     She 
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practised  rather  tlian  professed  reli<!jion.  Like  every 
other  mortal,  she  had  her  cross  to  bear,  but  f^hu 
lessened  its  weight  by  tlie  spirit  with  which  she 
bore  it.  Afflicted  for  many  years  with  deafness,  she 
adapted  herself  to  the  aftfiction  without  jxvtulancy. 
Her  loss  to  the  comnmnity  was  great.  The  place 
that  she  had  filled  no  one  else  could  occupy.  The 
rector  who  officiated  at  her  obsequies  was  familiar 
with  her  good  deeds,  many  of  which  were  done  by 
her  through  him.  So  impressed  was  he  with  her 
lofty  virtues  and  the  charm  of  her  life,  that  he  said 
he  felt  constrained  to  do  what  he  had  never  done 
before;  he  must  go  beyond  the  ritual  of  his  church, 
which  is  so  beautiful  and  rich  in  sentiment,  adapted 
to  ordinary  funeral  occasions,  and  speak  particularly 
of  her  character,  as  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  it  by 
actual  test  in  Christian  work.  The  principal  men  of 
wealth  and  standing  in  the  state  would  have  been 
pleased  to  act  as  pall-bearers  at  her  burial;  but  this 
sad  tribute  was  one  which  her  friends  and  neighbors  at 
Port  Blakely  felt  it  was  their  privilege  to  offer,  and 
so  it  was  arranged ;  and  so  she  would  have  wished  it 
done.  But  if  Mrs  Renton's  decease  was  a  bereave- 
ment to  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  what  a 
struggle  it  must  have  cost  the  strong  man,  the  light 
and  inspiration  of  whose  life  she  had  been  for  so  many 
years,  to  bid  her  farewell  forever.  Those  who  wit- 
nessed the  earthly  separation  of  these  two  souls  can 
never  forget  the  scene. 

Captain  Renton  died  at  his  home  at  Port  Blakely, 
July  18,  1891. 
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AnoniaiNAL  ARTiaANs— Blankkts  kkom  Cedar  Fiure  and  Wild  Hemp 
— Dyeino  and  .Stampinu— Utilization  of  Indian  Lauok  in  Civil- 
ized    MANUFACTUItKH— SaLTIN(1    AND    CaNNINO   SaLMON— OtIIEIC    FoOD- 

Fisii— Oil— Lumber— Siiip-BuiLDiNu— The  Fisheries  of  Alaska- 
Salmon  AND  SALMON-rANNiNo— Cod  and  Other  Food-fish— Wiial- 
iNu— Timber  and  Ship-buildino. 

The  Indians  of  British  Columbia  are  noted  for 
tlieir  imitative  faculty,  as  instanced  in  the  carvings 
which  adorn  the  posts  of  their  dwellings  and  their 
implements.  The  handiwork  is  skilful,  with  much 
elaboration  and  intricacy,  and  often  remarkable  for 
symmetry  of  form  and  for  inlaying  and  mounting  with 
metal.  Some  chiefs  kept  special  artisans  for  the 
making  of  masks  and  similar  work.  Blankets  were 
woven  from  cedar  fibre  and  wild  hemp,  strips  of  skins 
and  feathers  beinjy  also  interwoven.  In  dveinnf,  each 
tribe  had  a  distinguishing  pattern,  which  was  dis- 
])]ayed  also  in  their  hats  and  water-tight  baskets, 
made  from  fine  cedar-roots. 

These  crude  efforts  at  manufacture  have  almost  dis- 
appeared since  the  advent  of  the  whites ;  that  is,  in  the 
more  useful  branches,  for  carvings  and  fancy  work 
still  receive  attention,  stimulated  to  some  extent  bv 
the  demands  of  tourists.  Missionaries  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  native  bent  to  introduce  su|  no 
methods,  and  the  colony  of  Metlakathla  is  a  ' 
able  instance  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  siz- 
ing these  remote  fisher  tribes.  It  is  a  towh  ith 
regular  streets  and  neat  two- story  houses,  with  saw- 
mill and  brickyard,  a  sash  and  door  factory,  and  a 
salmon   cannery  which   exports  a  portion  of  its  pro- 
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ducts.  The  weaving  of  shawls  forms  a  prorahienfc 
industry,  and  other  manufacturing  enterprises  are 
f  Miteniplatcd. 

Next  to  fur- trading  the  fisheries  attracted  the  first 
attention  of  tlie  white  occupants,  although  the  labor 
connected  therewith  was  performed  by  Indians.  lu 
1829  Fort  Langley  was  supplied  with  7,500  salmon 
at  a  cost  of  £14  in  goods,  and  a  few  years  later  trade 
sprang  up  in  this  article,  chiefly  with  the  Hawaiian 
islands,  3,000  or  4,000  barrels,  smoked  and  salted, 
being  shipped  annually.  Regular  canning  was  not 
undertaken  until  long  after  the  turn  of  the  half  cen- 
tury, and  in  1876  the  production  amounted  only  to 
8,247  cases,  from  three  canneries.  Quality  and 
improved  methods  exerted  their  influence,  however, 
and  by  1882  twelve  establishments  were  in  the  field, 
with  a  yield  of  255,000  cases,  valued  at  $1,400,000, 
out  of  a  total  of  $1,840,000  for  all  the  fisheries.  The 
various  branches  in  this  connection  gave  employment 
during  the  season  to  more  than  5,000  men,  with  nearly 
1,000  boats  and  canoes,  besides  20  steamers  and 
schooners. 

The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  swarm  with  food-fish. 
The  herring,  bass,  flounder,  halibut,  sole,  smelt,  sar- 
dine, and  ulikon  are  almost  as  abundant  as  salmon, 
and  sturgeon  weighing  more  than  500  pounds  have 
been  caught  in  the  rivers.  The  silver  salmon  begins 
to  arrive  in  March.  From  June  to  August  are  taken 
the  finest  varieties,  and  in  the  latter  month  every  sec- 
ond year  commences  the  run  of  the  humpback  salmon, 
followed  b}--  the  hookbill,  which  continues  until  win- 
ter. Herring  and  haddock  are  taken  during  the  win- 
ter;  anchovies  in  tlie  autumn.  Trout  have  been 
caught  weighing  more  than  fort^  pounds.  The  best 
oyster-beds  are  at  Oyster  bay,  Cov/itchen,  but  the 
difficulty  of  landing  the  product  at  Victoria  limits  the 
demand. 

The  docf-fish  and  ulikon  are  esteemed  for  their 
oil,  the  extractioi  of  which  provides  employment  for 
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a  number  of  people.  The  natives  obtain  it  by  throw- 
ing heated  stones  into  hollow  logs  filled  with  dog-fish 
livers.  This  was  barely  marketable,  and  superior 
methods  had  to  be  introduced,  notably  by  the  Skide- 
gate  Oil  con^pany,  which  has  been  producing  by  means 
of  retorts  'xbout  40,000  gallons  a  year  so  pure  and 
clear  as  to  be  widely  in  demand  for  lubrication. 

The  lumber  resources  stand  so  far  in  reserve,  owing 
to  the  superior  advantages,  in  variety  and  quality  of 
timber,  and  in  shipping  fecilities,  of  Puget  sound  and 
regions  to  the  southward.  Queen  Charlotte  islands, 
for  instance,  is  covered  with  forests  of  spruce,  hem- 
lock, and  cedar,  but  presents  no  locations  where  large 
mills  can  be  profitably  established.  The  first  sawmill 
was  built  in  connection  with  the  fur-post  at  Victoria, 
and  long  remained  the  only  one,  but  the  gold  fever 
of  1858  gave  the  impulse  to  manufactures,  and  grist 
as  well  as  saw  mills  rose  in  connection  with  rapidly 
spreading  camps  and  towns. 

The  building  of  ships  dates  since  1788,  when  Meares 
launched  the  Nortltwesl  American  at  Nootka.  Boats 
were  subsequently  built  by  the  fur  company,  and  with 
the  inHux  of  miners  larger  vessels  were  placed  on  the 
stocks  aloMij  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  A  small 
iron  vessel,  brought  in  sections  from  England,  was 
put  together  in  1851,  since  when  the  foundries  have 
contributed  to  the  buikiing  of  larger  ships  of  this 
(lass.  Puget  sound  and  San  Francisco  bay  possess 
advantages,  however,  in  the  construction  both  of  tim- 
ber and  iron  vessels  which  tend  to  restrict  this  as  well 
as  many  other  branches. 

With  high  wages  and  a  lack  of  facilities  for  com- 
peting with  the  established  factories  southw>ird  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  mother  country,  the  province  is 
liampered  in  the  effort  to  establish  nvumfactories. 
Nevertheless,  hiixli  frei<»iits  and  distaiice  from  those 
sources  present  ])rotoc'tive  features  "".yhich  have  per- 
mitted the  growth  of  certain  industries,  including 
boiler  and  machine  sliops,  iron  and  brass  works,  bis- 
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cuit factories,  binderies,  breweries,  factories  for  sashes 
and  doors,  shoes,  soap,  and  other  articles  of  domectic 
requirements.  Tanneries  have  been  favored  by  the 
existence  of  hemlock  bark  and  the  high  price  For 
leather  formerly  prevailing  in  San  Francisco.  Most 
of  the  raw  material,  as  wool  and  hides,  is  exported, 
and  perhaps  returned  in  the  shape  of  textile  and  othtr 
manufactured  fabrics,  with  the  addition  of  double 
freights,  commissions,  and  other  charges.  Many 
promising  branches  of  enterprise  have  no  doubt  been 
paralyzed  by  the  advent  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
way, which  reduces  the  distance  from  superior  sources 
of  supply,  together  with  the  cost  of  introduction. 
Such  was  also  the  effect  in  California.  There  is  room 
for  expansion,  however,  in  the  industries  mentioned, 
and  with  the  influx  of  population  and  the  development 
of  natural  resources,  prospects  will  open  for  additional 
departments  of  manufacture. 

In  Alaska  one  of  the  most  important  resources  is 
found  in  her  fisheries,  although  from  the  scanty  pop- 
ulation of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  distance  from 
other  markets,  they  have  as  yet  been  little  utilized. 
The  value  of  their  product  was  estimated  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1880  at  $565,000,  though  since  that  date  it 
has  largely  increased,  while  peltry  was  rated  at  over 
$2,000,000.  But  with  increasing  population  and  a 
growing  demand  from  abroad,  together  with  the  grad- 
ual depletion  of  the  Columbia  river  fisheries,  opera- 
tions are  assuming  larger  proportions. 

Salmon  are  here  more  abundant,  and  for  some 
species  finer  in  quality,  than  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific. 
It  forms  the  staple  food  of  the  Indians,  who  with  their 
wasteful  process  of  curing  consume  fully  10,000,000 
fish  annually.  On  the  Yukon  the  run  is  too  brief  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  canneries  for  tl  present, 
but  in  the  rivers  and  inlets  to  the  southward  the  sea- 
son is  of  longer  duration.  The  oldest  cannery  appears 
to  be  the  one  erected  at  Klowak  in  18C8,  and  sul)S('- 
quently  purchased  by  Sisson,  Wallace,  and  oonq)any, 
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who  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  North  Pacific 
and  Trading  company.  lu  1868  a  cannery  was 
o  jened  by  Cutting  and  company  near  the  site  of  the 
old  town  of  Sitka,  but  was  afterward  removed  to  C<^ok 
inlet.  After  the  first  year  the  pack  averaged  about 
20,000  cases.  In  1889  there  were  at  least  fifteen 
canneries  in  operation,  the  increase  in  their  number 
being  caused  by  higher  prices  and  the  diminished 
supply  from  the  establishments  on  the  Columbia  and 
Sacramento  rivers. 

The  chief  obstacles  are  the  briefness  of  the  season, 
lack  of  reliable  labor,  cost  of  supplies,  and  irregular 
communication.  Yet  business  has  been  fairly  profit- 
able, owing  to  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  the 
fish,  which,  moreover,  averages  over  thirty  pounds, 
or  nearly  double  the  weight  of  the  Columbia  salmon. 
The  natives  furnished  it  in  former  years  at  about  one- 
fifteenth  the  price  paid  at  the  latter  point.  The  total 
])ack  had  increased  by  1885  to  65,000  cases,  besides 
salted  fish,  and  there  was  also  a  steadily  improving 
demand. 

The  cod-banks  are  here  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world,  stretching,  with  intervals,  from  the  Shumagin 
islands  north  and  westward  to  the  ice  line  of  the 
Bering  sea,  eastward  to  Cook  inlet,  and  southward  to 
the  strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca.  The  average  depth 
is  barely  one-third  as  compared  with  the  Newfound- 
land banks.  Yet  the  deeper  waters  contain  the  best 
fish,  including  the  true  cod,  which  exists  here  alone. 
Defective  curing  and  the  prejudice  in  fav-or  of  ti;e 
Atlantic  cod  have  still  to  bo  overcome.  Since  1870 
the  catch  has  averaged  500,000  fish,  occupying  fully 
a  dozen  schooners,  some  engaged  for  a  portion  of  the 
year  in  salmon  fisheries. 

Among  other  food-fishes  found  here  in  abundance 
are  the  halibut  and  the  ulikon,  or  candle-fish,  little  in 
use  except  anmng  the  natives  die  mackerel,  which  is 
growing  in  favor,  and  the  hen  ing,  whose  present  com- 
mercial value  is  confined  to  its  oil,  for  the  extraction 
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of  which  the  Northwest  Trading  company  of  Portland 
lias  opened  establishments. 

The  once  productive  whale  fisheries  are  almost 
exhausted  under  the  great  inroads  committed  for  sev- 
eral decades.  In  1850  some  three  hundred  whaling- 
vessels  visited  Alaskan  waters.  Two  years  later  the 
north  Pacific  catch  was  estimated  at  $14,000,000, 
among  278  ships.  After  this  it  declined  to  less  than 
$800,000  in  1862,  and  with  fluctuations  stood  at  about 
tlie  same  figure  in  1883.  The  fish  have  been  driven 
away  from  the  waters  of  the  Aleutian  range,  even  to 
Greenland.  Most  of  the  north  Pacific  whaling- ves- 
sels, reduced  in  1882  to  forty,  now  enter  the  Arctic 
ocean,  where  the  catch  is  fairly  profitable. 

The  mines  may  assist  to  enlarge  the  demand  for 
timber,  which  is  abundant  even  as  far  north  as  the 
Yukon,  with  a  sprinkling  of  stunted  vegf^tation  even 
to  the  Arctic  s-^a.  Spruce  of  different  kinds  ranks 
first  in  extent,  but  the  yellow  cedar  of  the  south  is 
the  most  valuable.  The  remainder,  as  birch  and  wil- 
low, is  of  little  worth  save  for  the  bark.  So  far  the 
cheapness  and  greater  accessibility  of  the  timber  of 
Puget  sound  and  other  districts  are  overshadowing 
Alaska,  so  that  by  1880  only  three  sawmills  were  tliere 
in  operation  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  Whipsawing 
was  early  introduced  by  the  Russians,  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  buildings  and  of  vessels.  In 
1842  the  first  steamer  and  steam-tug  were  launched 
here,  but  after  tliis  the  business  of  the  ship-yards,  lat- 
terly concentrated  at  Sitka,  decreased  to  very  small 
proportions,  owing  to  the  supply  of  cheaper  vessels 
from  abroad. 


